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THE  HEIICAN  WAS— ITS  ORIGIN,  ITS  JCSTICE  AND  ITS  GONSEilUENCES.* 

The  cepture  of  the  Mexican  capital  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
after  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  a  dozen  splendid  victories,  having  failed 
to  produce  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  been  turned  to  the  origin, 
justice,  and  probable  conset^uences  of  the  sanguinary  war  now  pending 
between  the  two  leading  republics  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  Europe 
behold  with  astonishment  the  flag  of  the  United  States  waving  in  triumph 
over  every  considerable  city,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  California,  and  from 
the  supposed  impregnable  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoato  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  The  Mexican  statesmen  and  generals  with  equal  surprise, 
discover  that  all  hope  of  European  intervention  in  their  behalf  has  vanished, 
and  that  all  the  foreign  aid  they  get  consists  in  the  advocacy  of  the  justice 
of  their  pretensions  by  the  leading  public  journals  of  England,  and  some 
of  those  on^the  continent.  In  the  United  States  a  Presidential  election  is 
approaching,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country  are  disposed  to  risk  the  issue  of  the  contest  upon  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  administration  in  the 
controversy  which  led  to  the  war,  and  the  terms  upon  which  a  peace  should 
be  offered  to  a  country  already  subdued,  in  all  but  its  pride  and  its  obstina- 
cy. Already  three  distinguished  statesmen,  whose  talents  have  done  honor 
to  their  country,  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Gallatin,  have  publicly  de- 
nounced the  war  as  unjust,  adopted  the  leading  arguments  of  the  Mexicans 
in  the  whole  controversy,  and  appealed  to  the  people  at  large  to  sustain 
them  in  their  views.  Other  statesmen  of  distinction,  without  admitting 
their  country  in  the  wrong,  appear  satisfied  with  the  chastisement  adminis- 
tered to  the  enemy,  and  are  proposing  to  drop  the  war  and  withdraw  our 
forces,  as  though  vindictiveness  had  been  the  only  motive  for  its  prosecution. 
At  such  a  crisis,  we  feel  constrained  by  the  impulses  of  national  patriotism, 
and  a  proper  regard  to  the  impartial  truth  of  history,  to  devote  a  portion  of 
our  columns  to  the  subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eulogising  the  President 
and  his  cabinet,  but  to  place  before  the  world  the  true  merits  of  th^  con- 
troversy— not  betioten  Mr.  Polk  and  his  political  adversaries,  but  the  United 
Strifes  and  Mexico. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  war,  nor  indifferent  spectators  of  human  blood 
and  carnage  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  all  wars  as  the  greatest  of  ca- 

*  Ist.  Annual  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales.    2d.  Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  Oct.  2, 1847.    3d.  Speech  of  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexington^  in  1847.    4th.  Address 
of  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  to  the  people  of  the  Unitea  States. 
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lamities  with  which  nations  are  liable  to  be  visited,  not  excepting  ''  pesti- 
lence and  famine.''  We  would  therefore  be  the  last  to  palliate,  much  less 
to  excuse  or  justify,  the  conduct  of  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  any  government,  who  should  wilfully  or  needlessly  involve  their  country 
in  hostilities,  with  or  wiihxmt'yisX  cause  ofwar,a«  against  their  anttigonist. 
But  while  we  would  hold  the  rulers  of  nations  to  the  strictest  moral  ac- 
countahility  in  this  respect,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged,  wars  must  sometimes  be  inevitable,  and  that 
those  charged  with  their  commencement,  prosecution,  and  termination,  are 
placed  in  the  mc»t  awfully  responsible  situation  that  can  be  conceived ; 
and  one  entitled  to  the  most  deliberate,  carefiil,  and  charitable  considera- 
tion of  their  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large,  before  a  judgment  of  con- 
demnation shall  be  pronounced  against  them. 

The  individuals  administering  the  goveminent  for  the  time  being,  are 
entitled  to  such  dispassionate  consideration,  in  forming  a  judgment  upon 
their  conduct,  the  propriety  of  which,  however,  does  not  always  depend 
upon  the  issue  in  dispute  between  the  nation  and  its  antagonist.  The  lot' 
tcr  should  be  examined  as  a  strict  matter  of  right  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  it  may  often  be  found  that  one  is  altogether  wrong  in  the  controversy, 
and  still,  that  the  other  has  inconsiderately  or  rashly  commenced  hostilities 
without  using  sufficient  efforts  to  conciliate  and  preserve  peace,  thereby 
subjecting  the  government  to  the  censure  of  its  own  countrymen,  hut  not 
at  all  to  the  imputation  of  injustice  to  its  adversary. 

We  are  not  politicians  by  trade,  and  do  not  care  about  the  personal 
success  of  mere  party  leaders,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats  ;  but  we 
are  American  citizens,  and  do  feel  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  what- 
ever affects  the  character  of  our  nation,  in  the  judgment  and  estimation  of 
foreign  countries,  and  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  remain  silent,  while  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  high  character  are  openly  putting  forth  arguments  in  favor 
ot  our  enemy's  pretensions,  and  giving  color  to  their  position  by  pointing 
to  those  acts  of  our  government,  which,  if  not  justifiable,  were  committed, 
not  against  the  Mexicans,  but  their  own  country.  If  our  President  has 
violated  his  duty  in  commencing  hostilities,  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  it  was  nothing  to  the  Mexicans,  who  have  fiothing  to  do  with  the 
division  of  powers  amongst  the  different  departments  of  our  government. 
Whatever  has  been  done,  has  been  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  nation.  The 
question  is,  has  the  nation  been  right  or  wrong,  as  regards  Mexico,  in  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  war  ?  It  may  be  material,  but  ceHainly  is  not  very 
important,  which  party  may  be  said  to  have  began  the  war.  The  great 
question  which  the  nations  of  the  world  and  posterity  are  to  decide,  is,  which 
nation  was  right  in  its  pretensions  ? 

To  this  question  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  we  ask 
from  them  a  candid  consideration  of  it,  before  they  determine  to  enlist  their 
political  zeal  in  the  matter,  and  make  an  important  question  between  two 
great  nations  the  turning  point  in  a  party  controversy  at  home. 

Mexico,  with  all  its  degeneracy  and  anarchy,  has  not  found  a  statesman 
or  public  man  of  any  character,  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  positions  of  its 
enemy  in  this  controversy ;  but  we  have  been  found  to  argue  for  them.  Is 
it  because  our  people  are  more  magnanimous  than  they,  or  that  the  justice 
of  their  side  of  the  question  is  so  clear  that  a  whole  nation  can  see  it,  and 
even  many  of  our  own  people,  in  spite  of  their  interest,  their  pride,  and  their 
patriotism  7  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  masses  of  the  people  of  both 
countries  should  think  their  own  rulers  more  right,  upon  a  question  involv- 
ing so  much  doubt,  that,  with  all  the  keenness  and  sagacity  of  statesmen 
and  politicians,  each  believed  they  could  justify  themselves  to  the  world 
and  posterity,  for  the  positions  they  respectively  assumed ;   but  it  is  passing 
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strange,  that  the  talented  and  distinguished  men  of  either  country,  should 
be  willing,  much  less  anxious,  whatever  might  be  their  doubts  in  the  matter, 
to  exert  their  powers  and  enlist  their  zeal  in  attempting  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  soundness  of  their  enemies'  arguments.  In  a  free  country, 
hbwever,  where  those  in  power  can  be  displaced  whenever  the  public  are 
satisfied  they  are  going  wrong,  it  will  often  happen  that  politicians,  in  the 
heat  of  their  zeal,  will  be  induced  to  view  the  arguments  of  their  country's 
enemies  with  more  favor  than  those  ot  their  political  opponents  in  office  at 
the  time,  v)hich  are  in  the  way  of  their  own  ambitious  aspirations ^  forgets 
ting  that  their  country,  and  their  whole  country,  and  not  merely  the  admin- 
istration and  its  party,  must  suffer  the  odium,  whenever  the  nation  is  placed 
in  the  wrong  upon  a  national  question.  The  great  masses,  however,  of  all 
parties,  have  no  interest  in  the  mere  success  of  any  individual,  and  on  a  na- 
tional question  are  disposed  to  say  with  Scylla  of  old,  ''  let  us  first  conquer 
the  enemies  of  Borne,  and  settle  our  own  differences  amongst  ourselves 
afterwards/' 

But  to  the  question.  Has  this  war  been  produced  by  the  wrongful  acts, 
claims,  and  pretensions  of  Mexico,  or  those  of  the  United  States  ? 

( It  has  been  said,  that  *'  the  primary  cause  of  the  war  was  the  annexation 
of  Texad,  the  immediate  cause,  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Rio  Grande ;"  and,  as  both  these  were  the  acts  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  of  Mexico,  if  the  proposition  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  United 
States  have  caused  the  war;  and  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be, 
that  they  were  wholly  wrong  in  the  matter.  It  might,  perhaps,  with  as 
much  justice  be  said,  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  war  was  the  obstinacy  of 
Mexico  in  mulishly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas 
for  ten  years  after  she  achieved  it,  during  which,  with  a  single  exception  in 
1842,  no  blow  was  struck  nor  shot  fired  by  Mexico  in  the  fierce  war  she 
waged  against  her  little  revolted  province,  by  proclamations,  manifestoes, 
and  pronunciamentos,  solely ^  while  the  actual  independence  of  the  little 
rebel  existed,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  principal  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  the  immediate  cause  was  the  murder  of  Col.  Gross,  and  the 
attack  on  Capt.  Thornton  and  his  party  by  the  Mexicans.  If  neither  of 
these  causes  had  existed,  surely  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Neither  of 
these  propositions,  however,  appears  very  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion— what  was  the  true  cause  of  the  war  1 

Mexico  has  all  along  insisted  she  had  cause  of  complaint  against  us,  prior 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  substratum  of  all  her  arguments  is,  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  intruded  themselves  as  settlers  into  Texas,  and 
thereby  created  and  diffused  an  American  feeling,  which  led  to  insubordina- 
tion, rebellion,  and  finally  to  annexation  of  a  Mexican  province  to  their 
former  country.  It  was  never  pretended,  however,  that  the  government  of 
the- United  States  ever  did  anything  to  encourage  emigration  to  Texas ; 
and  as  every  citizen  possessed  the  right  of  emigration,  it  was  not  within  the 
power,  much  less  the  duty  of  the  government,  to  have  prevented  it.  Mexico 
might,  if  she  had  ever  had  any  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Texas^  have  pre- 
vented a  single  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  son  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race 
from  settling  in  Texas ;  but  so  far  from  doing  do  so,  she  expressly  invited 
and  encouraged  the  emigration  in  question.  W  hen  she  attempted  to  resistit  in 
1833,  the  states  of  Coahuila,  and  Texas  and  Tamaulipas  adhered  to  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  openly  refused  to  regard  the  decrees  of  the  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment of  Central  Mexico,  and  no  such  desires  had  any  force  in  those 
states.  When  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  settling 
the  Sabine  as  the  boundary,  was  ratified  in  1832,  the  central  government  had 
no  possession  or  jurisdiction  whatever  on  the  east  of  the  Bravo ;  but  in  any 
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part  of  the  states  above  mentioned,  and  from  that  time  to  the  declaration  of 
Teiinn  independence,  it  never  had  any  sucji  possession,  unless  the  invasionsjof 
Coss  and  Santa  Anna,  both  of  which  were  repelJed,  can  becalJed  poBsession. 
This  caune  of  complaint  was  then  a  mere  pretence, 

Texas  being  settled  by  those  who,  wherever  they  came  from,  brought  with 
them  the  rights  of  men,  finding  their  lawful  federal  and  state  governments 
annihilated  by  the  usurped  military  power  of  Santa  Anna,  formed  themselves 
into  a  state,  and  declared  their  independence.  The  United  States  government 
stood  entirely  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  deadly  war  waged  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  Mexican  dictator  against  the  infant  state,  which  dared  to  erect  the 
standard  of  independence,  till  they  conquered  the  Mexican  army,  captured  its 
President,  and  drove  every  armed  Mexican  from  their  borders.  After  once 
having  declined  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  on  account  of  the 
short  period  since  its  first  declaration,  at  a  later  day,  finding  it  an  independent 
state  de  facto^  the  United  States  and  other  nations  acknowledged  it  to  be 
so.  This  also  Mexico  complained  of,  and  had  more  reason  to  consider 
offensive  to  her  than  the  subsequent  annexation  of  the  acknowledged  coun- 
try to  the  United  States,  which  was  only  acting  upon  the  idea  of  its  actual 
independence. 

If  there  had  not  been  just  ground  for  this  acknowledgment,  that  of 
itself  would  have  been  good  cause  of  war  by  Mexico  against  all  nations 
making  it.  If  the  United  States  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  Canadian  Patriots,  (as  they  were  called,)  when  they  were  in  possession 
of  Navy  Island,  under  the  standard  of  independence,  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  hesitated  long  to  have  pronounced  it  good  cause  of  war.  It  was 
not  a  people,  but  a  few  scattered  yra^^nen^s  of  a  people  who  had  set  up  their 
standard ;  and  the  acknowledgment  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  the  case.  In  the  case  of  Texas,  the  fact  was  otherwise ;  ^nd  Mexican 
pretension  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  it  a  cause  of  war. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  think  this  acknowledgment  wrong,  we 
refer  to  the  speech  of  Henry  Clay,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1818, 
on  a  motion  to  insert  an  appropriation  for  a  Minister  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
which  he  urged  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  every  one  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  as  fast  as  independent  governments  should  be  set  up, 
and  insisted  that  Spain  could  not  justly  complain  of  the  same. 

From  the  time  of  our  acknowledgment  of  Texas  as  independent,  Mexico 
has  been  alternately  complaining  to  our  government  and  threatening  war, 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  our  citizens  availed  themselves  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  emigration  and  removed  to  Texas,  and  that  some  of  them 
openly  procured  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  this  country,  to  be  used 
against  Mexico  after  they  should  arrive  in  Texas.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  complaint  to  our  government,  by  the  letter  of  Senor  Bocanegra, 
to  which  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  replied,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1842,  with  a  statesman-like  dignity  and  fearlessness,  which  did  him 
great  credit,  fully  vindicating  the  United  States  from  every  charge  preferred 
against  it,  and  annihilating  all  the  arguments  of  Bocanegra.  He  showed 
Mexico  in  the  wrong  in  the  whole  Texas  controversy,  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  were  not  bound  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  its  citizens  with 
Texas,  by  prohibiting  the  sending  thither  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  any 
more  than  to  prohibit  trade  in  the  contraband  articles  with  Mexico  or  any  other 
nation  ;  that  the  government  were  not  responsible  for  the  sympathies  of  our 
citizens  with  a  kindred  people,  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  fearful  odds,  and  had  no  right  to  prevent  individuals  from  giving 
pecuniary  aid  to  Texas  or  Mexico ;  that  our  citizens  had  done  the  same  for 
Mexico  in  the  time  of  her  revolution,  without  giving  offence  to  Spain. 
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We  qaote  the  following  extracts  from  that  letter,  as  far  surpassing  anything 
we  can  say  upon  the  point  in  question. 

**  The  whole  cnrrent  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra*s  remarks  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  if  the  iodependence  of  Texas  had  not  been  acknowledged.  It  has  been 
acknowledged— it  was  acknowledged  in  1837,  against  the  remonstrance  and  protest 
of  Mexico  ;  and  most  of  the  acta  of  any  importance,  of  which  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra  complains,  flow  necessarily  from  tliat  recognition.  He  speaks  of  Texas  as 
still  being  "an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Republic:'  but  he 
cannot  but  understand  that  the  United  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  real  com- 
plaint of  Mexico,  therefore,  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plaint against  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  It  may  be  thought  rather 
late  to  repeat  that  complaint,  and  not  quite  just  to  confine  it  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  exemption  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  unless  the  United  States, 
having  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico  herself,  are  to 
be  blamed  for  setting  an  example  for  the  recognition  of  that  of  Texas."         *       * 

*^ There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that,  for  the  last  six  years,  the  trade  in  articles 
contraband  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  greater  than 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  It  is  probably  greater  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Why  has  not  Texas  a  right  to  complain  of  this  ?  For  no  reason,  eerlainly, 
but  because  the  permission  to  trade,  or  the  actual  trading,  by  the  citizens  of  a 
Government,  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality."      *      "• 

"  At  an  early  period  of  the  Texian  revolution,  strict  orders  were  given  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  all  officers  on  the  South  and  Southwestern 
frontier,  to  take  care  that  those  laws  should  be  observed  ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  called  to  any  specific  violation  of 
them,  since  the  nianifestation  on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  an  intention  to  renew  hos- 
tilities with  Texas  ;  and  all  officers  of  the  Government  remain  charged  with  the 
strict  and  faithful  execution  of  these  laws^  On  a  recent  occasion,  comi)laint  was 
made  by  the.  representatives  of  Texas,  that  an  armament  was  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  for  the  service  of  Mexico  against  Texas. 

"Two  vessels  of  war,  it  was  alleged,  built  or  purchased  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  well  understood  as  intended  to  be 
employed  against  Texas,  were  equipped  and  ready  to  sail  from  the  waters  of  New- 
York.  The  case  was  carefully  inquired  into,  official  examination  was  made,  and 
legal  counsel  invoked.  It  a^ipeared  to  be  a  case  of  great  doubt ;  but  Mexico  was 
allowed  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  the  vessels  left  the  United  States,  with  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  armament  actually  on  boai-d.  The  same  administration 
of  even-handed  justice,  the  same  impartial  execution  of  the  laws,  towards  all  par- 
ties, will  continue  to  be  observed. 

"  If  forces  have  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  or  vessels  fitted  out  in  their 
ports  for  Texian  service,  contrary  to  law,  no  instance  of  which  has  as  yet  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  prompt  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  first 
case,  and  to  all  cases  which  may  be  made  known  to  it.  As  to  advances,  loans,  or 
donations  of  money  or  goods,  made  by  individuals  to  the  Government  ot  Texas  or 
its  citizens,  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  hardly  needs  to  be  informed  that  there  is  nothing 
unlawful  in  this,  so  long  as  Texas  is  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
these  are  things  which  no  government  undertakes  to  restrain.  Other  citizens  are 
equally  at  liberty,  should  they  be  so  inclined,  to  show  their  good  will  towards 
Mexico  by  the  same  means."  *♦•••* 

**  Upon  this  subject  of  the  emigration  of  individuals  from  neutral  to  belligerent 
states,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  appears  so  indignant,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  Mexico  into  her  own  presence,  to  compare  her  with  herself,  and 
respectfully  invite  her  to  judge  the  matter  by  her  own  principles  and  her  own  con- 
duct. In  her  great  struggle  against  Spain,  for  her  own  independence,  did  she 
not  open  her  arms  wide  to  receive  all  who  would  come  to  her  from  any  part  of  the 
world  ?  And  did  not  multitudes  flock  to  her  new-raised  standard  of  liberty  from 
the  United  States,  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,  many  of  whom  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  her  service,  both  by  sea  and  land  ?  She  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  sup|'X)sed  that  the  Governments  of  these  persons,  thus  coming  to 
unite  their  fate  witJi  hers,  were,  by  allowing  the  emigration,  even  pendmg  a  civil 
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war,  furnisliing  jnst  cause  of  offeoce  to  Spain.  Even  in  her  nitlitarjr  operations 
against  Texas,  Mexico  employed  many  foreign  emigrants  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
remarkable  that,  in  those  very  operations,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  held  high  command  in  her  service, 
and  performed  feats  of  no  mean  significance  in  Texas.  Of  that  toleration,  there* 
fore,  as  she  calls  it,  and  which  she  now  so  warmly  deooances,  Mexico  in  that 
hour  of  her  emergency  embraced  the  benefits,  eagerly,  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
her  power.  May  we  not  ask,  then,  how  she  can  reconcile  her  present  complaints 
with  her  own  practice,  as  well  as  how  she  accounts  for  so  long  nnd  unbroken  a 
silence  upon  a  subject  on  which  her  remonstrance  is  now  so  loud  ?''  *  * 

**  All  this  belongs  to  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
it  will  all  be  fulfilled.  But  the  continuance  of  amity  with  Mexico  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  any  higher  rate.  If  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  is  to  be  disturbed^  > 
the  responsibility  will  devolve  on  Mexico.  She  must  be  answerable  for  conse- 
quences. The  United  States,  let  it  be  again  repeated,  desire  peace.  It  would  be 
with  infinite  pain  that  they  should  find  themselves  in  hostile  relations  with  any  of 
the  new  Governments  on  this  continent.  But  their  Government  is  regulated, 
limited,  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  surrounded,  nevertheless,  with  just  re- 
straints ;  and  greatly  and  fervently  as  it  desires  peace  with  all  states,  and  espe- 
cially with  its  more  immediate  neighbors,  yet  no  fear  of  a  different  state  of  things 
can  be  allowed  to  interrupt  its  course  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  nations,  nor 
to  jostle  it  out  of  the  constitutional  orbit  in  which  it  revolves.** 

He  distinctly  declared  also  on  another  occasion,  that  the  continaed  refusal 
of  Mexico  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas  for  years  after  all 
actual  hostilities  had  ceased,  thus  maintaining  ''that  species  of  war  which 
was  carried  on  without  fighting,'*  was  a  wrong  against  other  nations,  and  09 
in  particular,  and  that  we  should  be  fully  authorised  to  interfere  and  tell 
Mexico,  "  conquer  Texas  if  you  can^if  not,  acknowledge  that  you  canY*— 
but  you  must  not  keep  up  a  pretended  war,  merely  to  involve  neutrals  ia 
difficulty. 

V  While  these  disputes  were  progressing,  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
upon  Mexico  for  spoliations  upon  its  citizens  were  neglected,  and  finally  the 
payment  of  indemnities,  already  settled  and  guaranteed  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
were  deliberately  withheld  by  Mexico. 

On  two  several  occasions  the  United  States  declined  the  proffered  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  out  of  deference  to  the  pretensions  of  Mexico  and  her  varied 
intention  to  re-conquer  it ;  and  before  the  actual  annexation,  they  sent  a 
Minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Shannon,  with  full  power  and  instruction  to  settle 
all  matters  in  dispute,  particularly  to  induce  Mexico  to  fulfil  her  treaty  stipu- 
lations, for  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  our  citizens  for  her  wrongs. 

After  ^n  angry  correspondence,  in  which  the  Mexican  Minister  of  State 
stigmatized  our  government  as  faithless,  and  our  people  as  a  band  of  pirates, 
they  refused  all  further  diplomatic  intercourse  with  us,  and  gave  Mr.  Shannon 
his  passports.  He  returned  home  af\er  meeting  with  the  customary  Mexi- 
can civility  to  foreign  Ministers,  that  is  to  say,  being  nibbed  upon  the  high- 
way of  every  dollar  he  had.  ) 

Was  not  here  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ?  Mexi- 
co had  violated  her  treaty,  insulted  our  Minister,  vilified  our  government 
and  nation,  and  cut  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  us,  declaring  that 
she  would  hold  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  A 
prompt  declaration  of  war  at  this  period,  would  have  soon  brought  Mexico 
to  her  senses,  and  taught  her  to  respect  our  rights  and  our  dignity ;  but  as 
we  tamely  submitted  to  this,  Mexico  concluded  we  dared  not  have  a  war, 
and  would  submit  to  anything  to  avoid  it. 

( In  this  state  of  things,  the  United  States  agreed  to  annex  Texas  if  she 
assented  to  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President.     Was  this  act  wrongful  as  against  Mexico?    If 
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Dot,  it  was  no  just  cause  of  war,  and  Mexico,  by  declaring  it  an  act  of  war, 
here  took  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  state  of  war  from  that  time^ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  United  States  seizing  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Mexico,  under  the  color  of  annexation,  and  suspicions  of  bad 
faith  haye  been  constantly  thrown  out  against  the  government  and  nation, 
because  the  settlers  in  Texas  emigrated  from  the  United  States ;  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  in  his  pamphlet,  (page  9,)  says,  '(When  it  was  seen  that  the  United 
States  had  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
American  settlements  in  Texas,  and  from  their  subsequent  insurrection,  the 
purity  of  the  motives  ofiur  government  became  open  to  suspicion.'O 
f  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  argument  used  against  the  United  States. 
The  motives  of  our  government  are  open  to  suspicion,  only  with  those  who  do 
not  know  or  will  not  consider  the  facts  of  the  case.  So  far  from  our  gov- 
ernment entertaining  any  idea  of  getting  Texas  by  annexation,  they  offered 
to  Mexico,  through  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1827,  a  million  of 
ilollars  to  purchase  the  territory  up  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1829,  through 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  American  Minister  at  Mexico 
was  authorized  to  offer  as  high  as  five  millions  for  a  line  through  the  high- 
lands between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces.  These  offers  being  de- 
clined, the  United  States,  by  a  deliberate  treaty,  ratified  between  the  two 
countries,  in  1892,  fixed  the  Sabine  as  a  boundary.  Did  this  look  like 
taking  advantage  of  a  weak  neighbor  t^The  country  had  been  claimed  to 
the  Rio  Grande — was  given  up  in  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  When  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  Mexico  was  in  open  revolt  against  Spain,  and  there  was  some  ground 
to  contend  that  Spain  could  take  no  title  under  the  treaty  fixing  a  boundary 
of  a  country  in  which  she  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  sovereignty  remaining ; 
and  still  the  United  States  magnanimously  yielded  to  Mexico  the  very  coun- 
try they  so  much  desired.  If  the  United  States  had  done  anything  to 
encourage  emigration  to  Texas,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  the  settlers  went 
there  with  a  design  to  form  a  state  independent  of  Mexico,  there  might  be 
«ome  color  for  this  charge.  The  facts,  however,  are  the  very  reverse.  The 
settlers  in  Texas  went  there  on  their  own  account,  putting  full  faith  in  the 
fiewly-established  federal  republican  government  of  Mexico  for  their  protec- 
tion. They  voluntarily  united  with  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  forming  a  state  government,  and  from  that  state  they  took  the  titles  to 
their  lands.  They  continued  faithful  and  loyal  to  that  state  and  its  consti- 
tution, till  it  was  crushed  and  annihilated  by  the  military  forces  of  a  usurper, 
whose  government  they  had  never  been  subject  to,  and  never  acknowledged. 
There  was  no  insurrection  in  the  case.  They  appealed  to  Mexicans  to  aid 
them  in  sustaining  the  constitution,  but  in  vain.  They  never  thought  of 
independence,  till  they  were  driven  to  it  to  defend  their  property  and  their 
Jives.  How  unjust  then,  is  it,  to  accuse  them  of  a  design  to  revolt  against 
the  Mexican  government?  How  absurd,  as  well  as  unjus\  to  suppose  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  crmld  hare  foreseen  the  events  in  the 
Mexican  capital,  which  drove  the  Textan  settlers  not  to  a  war  of  easy  victo- 
ries, but  to  wade  through  blood,  with  all  the  pains  and  privations  of  weak- 
ness and  poverty,  to  maintain  their  very  existence  1  Uf  the  United  States 
were  so  rapacious,  so  full  of  bad  faith  towards  Mexico,  why  in  the  name  of 
reason  did  they  leave  Texas  to  struggle  single-handed  and  alone  for  ten 
years,  before  the  offered  annexation  was  accepted? J  This  idea  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stjites,  is  a  mere  hollow  pretence  of  those  who 
seek  to  find  fault  with  our  government ;  and  however  naturally  it  might  be 
expected  from  foreign  journalists  of  raonarchial  countries,  comes  with  a 
bad  grace  from  the  great  statesman  of  our  country. 

If  Texas  had  a  right  to  yield  a  portion  of  its  territory  ^ahe^  United 
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States  in  settling,  a  boundary,  it  had  a  right  to  yield  as  much  as  it  pleased, 
or  even  the  whole.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  civilized  nations  should 
have  their  boundaries  defined,  that  their  subjects  may  know  when  they  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  government.  In  treating  with  adjacent  gov- 
ernments for  a  boundary,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  with  those  in  actual  pos- 
session, or  if  the  country  be  wild,  the  adjacent  claimant,  who  seems  to  have 
the  best  pretensions,  with  the  actual  power  to  enforce  them.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  Texas,  the  United  States  had  a  long  line  of  boundary  on  the  South, 
along  the  country  within  the  disputed  limits  of  Texas,  which  is  now  claimed 
to  have  rightfully  belonged  to  Mexico,  but  neither  country  had  any  actual 
possession  ;  and  the  Mexican  government  had  not  the  power  to  maintain  its 
JMrisdiction  in  the  very  heait  of  the  country,  and  even  at  its  capitah  Texas, 
however,  had  a  government  which  had  been  permanent  for  ten  years,  with 
regularly  administered  laws,  claimed  and  were  bound  to  defend  the  territory 
in  dispute,  and  had  more  power  to  enforce  it^  pretensions  than  Mexico.  It 
was  very  clear  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  treat  with  Mexico  about  this  ter- 
ritory with  any  regard  to  the  rights  of,  or  any  probability  of  frienJly  rela- 
tions with  Texas.  Unless  the  United  States  could  lawfully  treat  with  Texas 
for  part  or  the  whole  of  this  territory  in  fixing  a  desirable  boundary  for  its 
own  protection,  it  must  have  bought  the  territory  from  bath  countries,  or  it 
must  have  remained  inalienable  by  either.  In  civil  legislation  it  his  been 
Ibund  wise  to  prohibit  the  inalienability  of  lands;  and  it  is  more  important 
in  the  laws  of  nations  to  adopt  and  hold  to  such  principles  as  will  prevent 
the  inalienability  of  the  public  domains. 

( If  it  was  wrong  to  treat  with  Texas  in  1845,  for  the  whole  country  to  the 
Kio  Grande,  how  much  more  wrong  would  it  have  been  to  Spain  to  have 
treated  with  Mexico  for  the  country  in  1827,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  in 
that  year,  or  in  1829,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  1  By  treaty  in  1819, 
only  seven  years  before  Mr.  Clay's  proposition,  the  United  States  had  sol- 
emnly acknowledged  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  country.  Mexico  had  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Spain  only  six  years,  and  the  government  had  been 
formed  and  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  only  three ;  and  so  far  from 
the  claims  of  Spain  being  even  tacitly  given  up  in  1829,  that  country  ac- 
tually sent  a  large  force  into  Mexico  to  reduce  it  to  subjugation  ;  and  still  the 
political  admirers  of  Mr.  Clay  are  condemning  the  purchase  of  the  same 
country  from  an  established  government,  within  the  very  territory  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  a  wrong  against  Mexico.  If 
they  are  right  in  this  denunciation,  how  fortunate  is  it  for  them  that  Mr. 
Clay  did  not  succeed  in  despoiling  Spain  of  this  rich  territory  through  a 
corrupt  bargain  with  the  upstart  revolutionary  government  of  Mexico ! J 

If  we  are  correct  that,  up  to  this  time,  Mexico  was  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  have  been  justified  in  commencing  hostili- 
ties against  her,  as  we  think  all  must  concede  who  do  not  deny  the  validity 
o{  any  Revolution,  it  may  be  granted,  as  claimed  by  Mexico,  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  ipso  facto  an  act  of  war,  without  impugning  the  justice  of  the 
United  States  towards  Mexico.  If  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  seek  re- 
dress for  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  Mexico  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  have 
been  just,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  acl^nowlcdged  by  all,  to  have 
seized  upon  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  without  any  previous  declara- 
tion of  war ;  and  as  Texas  was  willing  to  be  taken,  if  it  had  been  a  part  of 
Mexico  as  claimed,  the  act  of  annexation  would  have  been  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  conquest  of  that  country,  as  against  Mexico.  Arms  were 
unnecessary  to  subdue  it,  as  it  was  ready  to  submit,  and  voluntarily  yielded 
to  our  dominion ;  and  if  Mexico  dared  assail  it,  afler  we  had  declared  it 
ours  and  under  our  protection,  we  were  able  and  ready  to  defend  it     Presi- 
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dent  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  may  hare  viewed  ft  in  this  light,  when,  after 
setting  forth  the  grounds  above  stated,  upon  which  a  declaration  of  war 
would  have  been  fully  justified  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Shannon,  the  message 
to  Congress  recommended  the  annexation  in  lieu  of  such  declaration,  leav- 
ing Mexico  to  act  as  she  thought  proper  in  the  premises.  ^It  thus  app'ears 
that,  <k9  an  act  of  war,  the  annexation  could  be  fully  justified,  because  the 
United  States  had  juit  cause  of  war^  (And  for  the  same  reason,  the  posi- 
tion of  Mexico  was  wrong,  for  she  h^a  no  just  claim  to  Texas  nor  ^W/ cause 
of  war  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  had  no  right  to  declare  the 
annexation  as  an  act  of  war,  unless  toe  so  declared  or  intended  it.J  So  far 
from  so  declaring  or  intending,  the  United  States  took  every  opportunity 
within  its  power  to  inform  Mexico,  that  the  annexation  was  not  made  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Mexico ;  and  the  resolutions  of  Congress  expressly  re- 
served to  the  United  States  the  power,  as  against  Texas,  to  adjust  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  thus  solemnly  declaring,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  the  United  States  were  not  compromitted  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  western  limits  claimed  by  Texas,  and  that  the  whole  subject  was  open 
to  negociation.  All  the  United  States  said,  by  the  act  of  annexation  was, 
that  they  regarded  Texas  as  independent,  showing  a  right  to  dispose  of 'her- 
self, and  that  the  comity  of  nations  did  not  require  the  pretence  of  jurisdiction 
kept  up  by  Mexico  for  ten  years  after  it  had  actually  ceased,  during  all 
which  time,  Texas  was  as  independent  as  Mexico,  as  Spain  had  not  yet 
acknowledged,  the  latter  should  be  longer  regarded  as  at  all  affecting  the 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  Texas. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  annexing  Texas  we  t'X>k  the  war  with  it ; — and 
so  we  should  have  done,  had  there  been  any  war  to  take ;  but  the  truth  was, 
there  was  no  war — ^nothing  but  a  declaration  of  war,  or  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  re-conquer  Texas,  unsupported  for  so  many  years  by  a 
single  act  to  justify  the  pretension.  Mexico  obstinately  refused  to  recojvnise 
Texas  as  independent,  and  that  was  all  the  war  which  remained.  Texas 
was  weak  and  Mexico  comparatively  strong — ^the  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  the  stronger,  would,  no  doubt,  have  fully  justified  the  weaker  in  any  acts 
of  hostility  she  might  have  been  able  to  direct  against  her  superior  antag- 
onist. But  when  the  feeble  little  state,  (too  strong,  however,  for  Mexico 
to  subdue,)  became  blended  with  the  United  States,  the  case  was  changed. 
Assuming  that  the  United  States  was  annexed  to  Texas,  as  much  as  the  Ut- 
ter to  them,  and  that,  by  the  union,  the  former  assumed  the  precise  relation 
of  the  latter  to  Mexico;  still,  but  for  the  former  causes  of  hostility  against 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  wifh  them,  something  more  would  have  been  diie  to 
Mexico  from  the  magnanimity  of  the  United  States  than  from  Texas.  In 
uniting  with  Texas,  we  did  not  certainly  divest  ourselves  of  any  duty  we 
otherwise  owed  Mexico ;  and  as  we  were  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  Mexi- 
co, though  obstinately  refusing  to  concede  to  Texas  its  independence,  might 
be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  same  to  us,  we  were  called  upon  to  extend 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  Mexico,  in  the  altered  condition  of  Texas, 
before  visiting  her  with  the  consequences  of  the  hostile  state,  which  she  her- 
self proclaimed. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  offered  to  re-open  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Mexico,  and  the  offer  being  accepted,  sent  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Mexico,  fully  authorised  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute,  particularly  the 
western  limits  of  Texas. 

Mexico,  from  the  passage  of  the  annexation  resolutions  by  Congress, 
even  before  the  assent  to  them  by  Texas,  had  been  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  avowing  her  determination,  noi  to  maintain 
the  Rio  Nueces  as  the  boundary,  but  to  conquer  the  whole  of  it  in  spite  of 
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the  United  States,  As  a  precaution  against  this,  the  United  States,  at  the 
request  of  Texas,  sent  an  armed  force  thither  to  protect  the  latter,  while  the 
public  voice  might  be  fairly  expressed  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  annexation.  Mexico  did  all  in  her  power  to  induce  Texas  to 
dissent,  and  even  offered  to  acknowledge  her  independence,  with  the  Nueces 
as  her  western  boundary, on  condition  of  non-annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Texas  disregarded  this  offer,  and  agreed,  with  great  unanimity,  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  States'  Congress. 

As  all  hope  of  defeating  the  annexation  by  tampering  with  Texas  van- 
ished, the  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Texas  was  urged  forward  with 
greater  energy  by  Mexico,  and  the  war  against  the  United  States  was  spoken 
of  in  all  Mexican  proclamations  as  a  thing  already  determined  upon,  and 
actually  existing.  The  U.  S.  army  was  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi,  await- 
ing the  issue  of  affairs.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Slidell  was 
sent  to  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  1845.  The  consent  of  Mexico  to  receive  a 
Minister  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  leading  officers  of  the  land  and  the 
newspaper  press  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  nation  resounded  with  proclama- 
tions and  pronunciamentos,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  to  fly 
to  arms  for  the  reclamation  of  Texas.  The  feeling  against  the  United 
States  was  so  strong,  that  when  Mr.  Slidell  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  presented  his  credentials,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1845,  the  then 
President,  Herrera,  dared  not  recognize  him  in  his  diplomatic  character, 
though  a  peremptory  refusal  was  not  then  given.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  being  informed  of  the  probable  failure  of  Mr.  SlidelPs  mission, 
on  the  13th  January,  1846,  sent  orders  to  Gren.  Taylor,  in  command  of  their 
army  at  Corpus  Christi,  to  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
select  such  position  as  he  should  deem  advisable,  without  molesting  a  single 
Mexican,  armed  or  unarmed,  unless  attacked  by  an  armed  Mexican  force. 
It  was  not  till  March,  1840,  however,  that  this  order  was  put  in  execution. 
^Before  Gen.  Taylor  moved  from  his  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  Mr.  Slidell 
had  been  absolutely  rejected,  and  the  Mexican  army  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Rio  GranJe. )  It  has  been  contended  that  this  movement  of  the  United 
States  army  '*  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  ;"  and  in  one  sense,  per- 
haps it  was — for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Mexican  army  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  kept  together  until  they  could  have  crossed  to  the  Nueces 
lAd  met  the  enemy.  If  they  had  found  nobody  to  attack,  surely  they  would 
not  have  commenced  any  hostilities.  So  if  the  Mexican  army  had  kept  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bravo,  there  would  not  have  been  any  hostilities  at 
that  particular  time.  The  meeting  of  the  two  forces  was  certainly  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  such  is  generally  the 
case.  If  nothing  more  was  meant  than  this  by  the  allegation  that  the  ad- 
vance of  Gen.  Taylor  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  we  should  not  be 
so  much  disposed  to  complain  of  the  assertion;  but  if  by  it  is  meant  that  but 
for  that  act  the  war  could  or  would  have  been  avoided,  we  deny  its  correct- 
ness in  toto.  Before  that  act  was  known  in  Mexico,  war  had  been  positively 
determined  on,  and  hostilities  ordered  to  be  commenced.  The  Mexican 
Minister  declared,  in  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Slidell,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
that  "  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  government."  On  the  4th 
of  April  orders  were  issued  from  the  war  department  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  the  general  in  command  on  the  frontier,  to  attack  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  every  means  war  permits.  Gen.  Taylor  left  Corpus  Christi  on 
the  Uth,  and  arrived  at  the  Bravo  on  the  28th  of  March. 

How  Mr.  Clay  could  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  saying,  that  while  Mr. 
Slidell  was  on  his  way  to  Mexico  with  his  credentials,  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  marched  to  the  Bravo,  is  truly  incomprehensible.    Mr. 
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Slidell  arrived  at  Mexico  and  presented  his  credentials  in  December,  four 
months  before  Gen.  Taylor  started. 

Mexico  bad  refused  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  relations,  and 
demanded  satisfaction  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  United  States 
could  not  send  a  commission  to  settle  with  Mexico  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  act  as  against 
Mexico.  Mexico  did  not  offer  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  a  conh 
missioner  or  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  of  Texas,  but  for  its 
annexation.  Such  being  the  determination  and  views  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, how  coald  the  matter  have  been  settled  but  by  arms? 

If  by  the  allegation  be  meant  that  the  act  of  sending  our  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande  was  tiyrongftd  as  against  Mexico,  and  therefore  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  Hill  more  do  we  complain  of  it  As  this  appears  now  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  the  controversy,  we  propose  to  demonstrate,  by  a  very  brief  and 
simple  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  act  was  rightful  as  against  Mexico, 
and  that  in  truth  and  fact  Mexico  had  commenced  actual  hostilities ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  the  question  of  boundary  of  which  so 
much  has  recently  been  said. — (  To  be  continued.) 


CONDITION  OF  CHINA; 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  MALTHDSIAN  THEORY*  IN  A  REPLT  TO  THE  LATE  HON* 
A.  H.  EVERETT,  U.  8.  MINISTER  TO  CHINA,  BT  PROF.  GEORGE  TUCKER,  LATE  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Vemocrmtie  Review  : 

Sir  : — When  I  some  weeks  since  received  ^the  letter  from  the  late 
Mr.  Everett,  which  you  have  published  in  the  Nov.  number  of  your 
Review,  my  intention  was  to  reply  to  it  at  some  length  ;  for,  accordiog 
to  what  commonly  takes  place  in  speculative  controversy,  and  to  which 
ours  has  proved  no  exception,  my  first  opinions  remained  unaltered ; 
and  I  even  thought  that  Mr.  Everett's  own  letter  furnished  ample  mate- 
rials for  their  confirmation. 

But  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  received  the  melancholy  tidings 
of  his  death,  my  purpose  was  entirely  changed.  The  pride  of  opinion, 
the  spirit  of  disputation,  the  zeal  of  proselytisra — or  whatever  else  may 
have  actuated  me — all  gave  way  to  my  regret  that  his  career  of  useful- 
ness was  thus  unexpectedly  arrested,  when  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
and  his  prospects  were  brightest.  I  no  longer  felt  a  disposition  to  con- 
tinue a  correspondence  which  death  had  forever  closed  to  him ;  and  I 
was  willing  to  trust,  for  the  support  of  my  views  with  the  candid  and 
discerning  portion  of  the  public,  to  the  facts  and  arguments  I  had  al- 
ready adduced. 

I  have,  however,  been  lately  reading  some  recent  writers  on  China, 
prompted  by  Mr.  Everett's  last  interesting  letter,  and  I  find  my  purpose  ' 
again  changed.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  moral  and  eco- 
nomical science  requires  that  some  reply  should  be  made  to  the  facts 
respecting  China  relied  on  by  Mr.  Everett ;  but  in  making  it,  I  shall 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  evidence  which  that  country  affords  for  or 
against  our  respective  opinions.  I  learn  from  recent  travellers,  that  the 
"  Celestial  Empire,"  like  most  other  countries,  has  its  pleasing  and  its 
homely  aspects ;  and  that  Mr.  Everett  has  amiably  looked  chiefly  to  the 
first.  The  cause  of  truth  seems  to  require  that  witnesses  should  be 
heard  on  both  sides  :  and  no  one  would  more  readily  have  assented  to 
that  than  Mr.  Everett  himself.  ^        , ,   C^(^r^n]{> 
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But  I  have  another  reason  for  troubling  you  witb  the  present  commu- 
nication. It  is  to  correct  an  error  which  you,  and  not  improbably  otherSi 
have  fallen  into,  as  to  my  opinions  on  the  Maltfausian  theory. 

The  leading  points  of  that  theory  are,  that  mankind,  in  common  with 
all  animals,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  in  numbers  so  long  as  they 
can  obtain  food  ;  that  this  tendency  is  so  strong  and  unremitting,  that  it 
sooner  or  later  makes  the  population  of  every  country  press  so  closely 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  to  cause  much  human  suffering  ;  and 
that  the  redundancy  of  numbers  thus  produced,  though  it  might  be  pre> 
vented  by  prudence  and  forbearance,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  principally 
kept  in  check  by  war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  some  form  of  calamity  or 
crime  which  prevents  or  destroys  life. 

To  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Malthus  my  opposition  is  as  decided  as  Mr. 
Everett's  ;  and  I  long  ago  endeavored  to  show  that  he  had  overrated  the 
multiplying  propensity ;  that  though  very  strong,  it  was  not  too  strong 
for  the  dangers  to  which  human  life  was  exposed ;  and  that  the  evils  of 
redundancy  not  only  could  be  averted  by  prudence,  which  Malthus  ad- 
mitted, but  that  I  thought  they  probably  would  be  so  averted  under  the 
best  forms  (»f  government,  and  more  especially  under  that  commence- 
ment of  the  social  state  which  is  one  of  the  fortunate  peculiarities  of  our 
country.  Supposing  that  the  direst  evils  which  afflict  mankind  to  be  the 
inevitable  results  of  that  undue  propensity  to  increase,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  consider  these  evils  as  salutary  correctives  of  human  reckless- 
ness and  improvidence ;  and,  ut  all  events,  the  doctrine  is  calculated  to 
discourage  our  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  society,  and  affords  too 
plausible  an  apology  for  bad  govenaments.  This  dissent  from  the  most 
important  part  of  MaJthus's  theory  was  indeed  distinctly  stated  in  my 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Evetett,  and  I  should  not  have  now  repeated  it,  if  it 
had  not  appeared,  by  your  remarks  in  the  number  of  October,  1845,  to 
have  escaped  your  attention. 

But  I  do  agree  with  Malthus^  and  most  other  political  economists  in 
the  gradual  rise  of  raw  produce  compared  with  labor,  as  population  in- 
creases in  density.  I  concur  with  them,  that  if  a  community  continues 
to  increase  after  all  its  good  lands  are  taken  into  cultivation,  such  in- 
crease must  be  at  the  expense  of  lower  wages  to  the  laboring  class, 
though  not  necessarily  to  the  same  extent,  as  certainly  as  that  each  indi- 
vidual's share  of  the  earth's  surface  must  diminish  witb  increasing  num- 
bers. There  is,  however,  a  lyide  difference  between  that  reduction  of 
wages,  when  estimated  in  raw  produce,  which  compels  men  to  resort  to 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  food,  and  sometimes  makes  even  such  pittance 
unattainable,  end  that  abundance  which  is  found  in  our  fortunate  coun- 
try;  and  all  that  I  meant  to  contend  for  in  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Ev- 
erett was,  that,  in  the  progress  from  thinness  of  population  to  the  utmost 
density  consistent  with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  the  portion 
earned  by  tlie  laborer,  after  a  certain  point  of  density  was  reached,  must 
be  gradually  less  and  less. 

Mr.  Everett,  we  know,  took  a  much  more  cheering  view  of  human  so- 
ciety. He  not  only  denied  the  gloomy  results  which  Malthus  considered 
as  man' s  almost  certain  destiny,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  wages, 
but  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rose  with  the  increasing  den- 
sity of  population.  These  views,  which  he  supported  with  great  ability 
and  ingenuity,  he  has  long  since  presented  to  the  public;  first  in  a  pro- 
fessed answer  to  Malthus,  and  raoro  recently  in  his  discusDion  with  me. 
His  late  letter  from  China,  shows  that  he  thought  he  had  found  much  in 
that  country  to  confirm  them.  Let  us,  then,  see  bow  far  his  account  of 
that  remarkable  country  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  others. 
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Before  tbe  Embassies  of  Lord  Macartney  from  Great  Bntaili,  and  of 
Mr.  Van  Braam,  from  Holland,  we  knew  little  of  China,  except  what 
was  derived  from  the  missionanes  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Their  accountu  are 
substantially  embodied  in  the  following  passage  from  Smitb's  Wealth  of 
Nations : 

**  Cbioa  has  been  long  one  of  tbe  ricbest— that  is,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best 
cultivated,  most  industrious-,  and  most  popnlous  countries  in  the  world.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  long  statiooary.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  more  than 
five  hundred  years  ago,  describes  its  cultivation,  industry,  and  populousness,  almost 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  described  by  travellers  in  the  present  times. 
It  had,  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  complement  of  richer 
which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  institutions  permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts 
of  all  travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  other  respects,  agree  in  the  low  wages  of 
labor,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  laborer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family  in  China. 
If  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day,  he  can  get  what  will  purchase  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  artiGcers  is,  if 
possible,  still  worse.  Instead  of  Waiting  indolently  in  their  workhouses,  for  the 
calls  of  their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  continually  running  about  the 
streets,  offering  their  service,  and,  as  it  were,  begging  employment.  The  poverty 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggarly  na- 
tions in  Europe.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  many  hundred,  it  is  commonly 
said,  many  thousand  families  have  no  habitation  on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in 
little  fishing  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find 
there  is  so  scanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbage  thrown 
overboard  from  any  European  ship.  Any  carrion,  the  carcase  of  a  dead  dog  or 
cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  whole- 
some food  to  the  people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China, 
not  by  the  profitableness  of  children,  but  by  the  libeity  of  destroying  them.  In  all 
great  towns,  several  are  every  night  exposed  in  the  street,  or  drowned  like  pup- 
pies in  the  water.  1*he  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even  said  to  be  the 
avowed  business  by  which  some  people  earn  their  subsistence." 

He  then  adds : 

'*  China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  stand  still,  does  not  seem  to  go  back- 
wards. Its  towns  are  nowhere  deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  The  lands  which 
had  once  been  cultivated,  are  nowhere  neglected.  The  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  annual  labor  must  therefore  continue  to  be  performed,  and  the  funds  des- 
tined for  maintaining  it  must  not,  consequently,  be  sensibly  diminished.  The  low- 
est class  of  laborers,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  scanty  subsistence,  must 
some  way  or  other  make  shift  to  continue  their  race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their 
annual  number." 

The  accounts  given  about  twenty  years  after  Adam  Smith  wrote,  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  of  the  British  Embassy,  and  by  tbe  Dutch  Embas- 
sador, of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  people  of  China,  are  in  accordance  with 
Smith's.  But  what  say  tbe  recent  travellers  in  that  country  ?  They  all, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Lay, 
cited  by  Mr.  Everett,  concur  with  former  travellers  as  to  tbe  low  real 
wages  of  labor  in  China,  and  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population.  Such 
as  are  within  my  reach  at  present  I  will  cite. 

Mr.  L.  Ritchie,  in  bis  "  British  World  in  the  East,"  says, 

'*  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  sumptuous  furniture,  and 
the  other  elegancies  of  life  indispensable  to  wealthy  Europeans,  are  illegal,  men 
should  fly  to  the  indulgencies  of  the  table.  But  among  the  lower  classes  almost 
every  thmg  is  eaten  that  has  either  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  and  even  in  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  gypsum  is  largely  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  jelly.  Cats, 
dogs,  apes,  rats,  mice,  frogs,  worms — all  things  that  an  English  beggar  would  turn 
from  with  loathing  and  horror,  are  freely  eaten  by  the  Chinese ;  although  the 
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sweet  potato  in  the  south,  and  millet  in  the  north,  with  rice  throoghout  the  whole 
kingdom,  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  masses/*— Vof.  II.,  p.  259. 

In  a  sabsequent  passage, 

'*  An  acre,  if  well  cultivated,  produces  three  thoosand  six  hundred  pounds  of 
rice  in  two  crops  in  the  year,  which,  at  two  pounds  a  day,  would  be  sufficient 
for  five  persons,  or  at  one  pound  a-day  for  ten  persons.  But  an  adult  Chinese, 
to  say  nothing  of  young  children,  cannot  reckon  even  on  the  latter  quantity.  He 
is  fain  to  make  up  with  pulse,  sweet  potatoes,  pith,  and  the  animal  horrors  that 
have  been  indicated  as  furnishing  his  table.  But  still  the  industrious,  untiring, 
hard  and  foul-feediog  plodder  has  not  enough.  The  people  starve  in  multitudes, 
notwithstanding  that  the  government  every  now  and  then  distributes  food  and 
clothes  among  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  law  against  emigration, — 
in  spite  of  the  religious  bonds  which  link  them  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, — 
in  spite  of  the  ties  of  nature  and  kindred,  which  are  nowhere  stronger  than  in 
China, — and  in  spito  of  the  national  vanity  which  represents  the  Celestial  Empire 
as  the  centre  of  civilization  and  paradise .  of  the  world, — ^the  famished  population 
bursts  its  prescribed  bounds,' and  overflows  the  neighboring  regions.'* — Lb.  p.  278. 

**  But  while  this  clever  and  hard-working  people  have  InDught  the  cultivatbn  of 
the  soil  to  a  degree  of  perfection  by  sheer  dint  of  numbers,  these  very  numbers 
have  kept  up  the  price  of  its  produce  to  an  extent  which  retains  them  on  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Where  the  labor-market  is  overstocked,  wages,  of  course, 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  mere  subsistence  ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  in 
China,  is  proved  by  the  facility  with  which  service  can  be  obtained  for  nothing 
more  than  sufficiency  of  food.  •  The  wages  of  a  day-laborer,  we  are  told,  are  four 
pence  a  day ;  those  of  a  journeyman  silversmith,  painter,  or  engraver,  one  pound 
per  month ;  and  the  earning  of  a  conmion  schoolmaster  about  the  same  sum. 
After  this,  we  are  almost  afraid  to  take  the  price  of  rice  from  Gutzlaff,  who  is 
the  only  recent  authority  who  mentions  it,  at  two  taels  per  stone — or  something 
less  than  a  shilling  a  pound,*  or  the  price  of  pork  at  a  hundred  cash,  or  eight 
pence  a  pound  1  Kice,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  A  luxury  to  the  poor ; 
and  as  for  animal  food  (of  what  we  think  in  £urope  the  legitimate  kinds)  they 
consider  themselves  well  off  if  they  taste  it  once  in  the  month.*' — ^p.  281. 

Mr.  M.  Martin,  who  held  an  official  station  at  Hong  Kong  under  the 
Bntish  govemment,  and  whose  work  on  China,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ritchie's, 
was  published  during  the  present  year^  says  : 

**A  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  productions  of  the  whole 
empire,  is  paid  in  kind,  and  is  here  [at  Pekln]  stored  up ;  the  amount  of  rice 
alone  in  these  granaries,  at  one  portion  of  the  year,  is  enormous ;  but  they  are 
often  empty  before  the  new  crop  is  gathered  ;  so  that  a  great  many  die  for  want 
of  food.— Vol.  I.,  p.  17. 

-— ^^  The  poor  are  divided  ioto  two  classes :  the  laborer  and  the  mendicant ;  the 
latter  are  a  most  degraded  class,  resembling  somewhat  the  gipsies,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  streets  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  no  one  will  shelter  them,  lest  they 
should  rob  the  house.  They  sleep  at  night  on  bridges,  and  in  public  places,  being 
denied  even  the  caves  of  rocks,  lest  they  should  die  there ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
proprietor  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inter  the  corpse." 
p.  31. 

Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  has  examined  a  great  portion  of  the  empire,  thus 
writes  of  the  population  on  the  coast : 

"  I  invariably  found  the  people  civil  and  obliging,  but  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
wretched,  and  dreadfully  diseased.** — lb. 

•«The  poorer  sort  of  females  work  in  the  fields  up  -to  their  knees  in  mud,  and 
with  truth  may  be  said  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.*' — p.  32. 

•  This  18  manifestly  an  error,  as  appears  not  only  from  Mr.  Everett's  statements,  bat 
also  from  tbo(»e  mode  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff  himself,  in  his  answers  to  the  qaeries  propounded 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin. 
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**  The  people  possess  few  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  neither  table,  chair,  nor  any 
article  of  furniture  can  be  seen  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.'* — lb. 

**  Infanticide  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes:  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  that  crime,  foundling  hospitals  are  erected  in  all  large  towns  to  receive  girls 
only,  in  which  they  are  kept  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  contend 
that  child-murder  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent,  in  some  provinces,  as  the  fe- 
males are  more  numerous  than  the  men  in  several  disti'icts.  The  crime,  how- 
ever, is  not  held  in  the  abhorrence  it  should  be.'*—- p.  37. 

**  The  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Abeel,  who  was  for  several  years  at  Kulong- 
600  and  Amoy,  says,  that  from  a  comparison  with  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  greater  number  of  children  are  destroyed  at  birth, 
in  this  district,  than  in  any  other  department.  By  inquiry  of  persons  from  forty 
diiferent  towns  and  villages  (of  which  the  names  are  here  omitted,)the  number 
destroyed  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  the  extremes  extending  from 
seven  to  eight-tenths  (Chinese  mode,)  i.  e.  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  to  one- 
tenth,  or  ten  per  cent ;  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  number,  the  average  propor- 
tion destroyed  in  all  these  places,  amounted  to  nearly  four-tenths,  or  exactly 
thirty- nine  per  cent." 

*^  In  seventeen  of  these  forty  towns  and  villages,  the  informants  declared  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  children  are  deprived  of  existence.  Taking  eight  other 
places  as  a  standard,  it  lies  between  one- fourth  and  three- tenths,  or  near  thirty 
per  cent." — p.  48. 

— "  Dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  snakes,  toads,  and  other  reptiles,  are  eaten  by  them 
who  can  afford  to  buy  little ;  indeed,  every  thing  that  is  found,  even  to  the  elephant, 
is  eaten  bj-  the  poor." — p.  60. 

*^  Many  of  the  most  skilful  men  do  not  earn  a  guinea  a  month ;  the  most  indus- 
trious manufiicturers  get  only  three  dollars  monthly,  on  an  average,  and  with  this 
they  are  content." — p.  53. 

"  The  Chinese  may  more  properly  be  called  gardeners  than  agriculturalists,  as 
the  space  allotted  to  each  family  is  very  small,  and  on  this  they  must  subsist.  A 
Chinamsn,  in  the  country  parts,  is  seldom  seen  without  a  basket  and  rake,  with 
which  he  collects  anything  in  the  shape  of  manure;  Chinese  have  been  seen 
dressed  in  silk,  following  the  buffaloes  and  hogs,  to  collect  whatever  is  dropped." 
—p.  83. 

**  The  importation  of  rice  from  America  is  increasing ;  the  average  yearly  im- 
portation is  about  fifty- five  million  pounds  weight."— lb. 

In  Mr.  Ellis's  **  Embassy  to  China"  is  the  followiDg  passage : 

*'  Population,  which  during  our  journey  through  the  southern  part  of  Shan- 
tung and  commencement  of  Kiang-nan,  had  lost  its  overflowing  aspect,  now  reas- 
suroes  its  former  character,  but  certainly  not  to  the  excess  which  we  were  taught 
to  expect.  A  military  mandarin  observed  that  in  tiroes  of  peace,  the  supply  of 
fuod  became  scanty,  and  that  wars  were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
portion between  the  supply  and  the  consumers.  It  is  something  singular  to  meet 
a  disciple  of  Malthus  on  the  Imperial  canal." — p.  275. 

The  Rev.  George  Smith,  who  has  recently  visited  China  as  a  Mission- 
ary, gives  but  too  conclusive  evidence  of  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  redundant  population — child-murder  : 

**  During  my  occasional  visits  on  horseback  to  the  villages  scattered  over  the 
island  (Amoy),  the  subject  of  female  infanticide  was  brought  under  my  notice. 
The  facts  with  which  I  became  acquainted  at  Amoy  produced  in  my  mind  a  con-' 
viction  that  this  social  evil  exists  in  the  province  of  Foqueen  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  incredible,  unless  the  fullest  evidence  were  at  hand  to  establish  its  truth. 
In  the  other  parts  of  China  which  I  visited,  no  well  authenticated  cases  were 
brought  under  my  knowledge  sufiScient  to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent." 

He  then  gives  in  detail  the  evidence  of  the  crime  which  he  obtained 
in  different  villages,  by  which  it  appeared  that  about  half  the  daughters 
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of  poor  persons  were  usuallj  put  to  deatb  ;  in  some  cases  the  proportion 
was  yet  greater,  that  proportion  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  poverty 
of  the  parents.    He  afterwards  remarks  : 

"The  dreadfu]  effects  of  this  eyil  on  society  are  obvious  to  every  visitor  of  the 
rural  hamlets,  where  the  most  cursory  iuvestigatioD  reveals  the  small  proportion 
of  the  female  iDhabitauts.  The  more  disastrous  consequences  of  female  infanti- 
cide and  of  the  poverty  of  women  occasioned  thereby,  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
but  Iheir  recital  cannot  be  permitted  to  offend  the  eye  of  the  reader/* 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  this  mass  of  testimony  to  prove  the  low  wages 
of  labor  in  China,  when  estimated  not  merely  in  the  precious  metals, 
but  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  show  that  the  laborer  is  restricted 
to  a  vegetable  diet  of  the  cheapest  character;  and  that  even  this  bare 
subsistence  is  so  difficult  of  attainment  as  to  make  infanticide  frequent, 
and  scarcely  regarded  as  a  crime. 

But  setting  aside  these  witnesses,  whose  character  and  means  of  infor- 
mation are  entitled  to  our  respect  and  confiilence,  and  confining  our- 
selves to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Everett  himself,  what  do  they  lead 
us  to  infer  1  Why,  that  the  subsistence  which  the  laborer  can  earn  for 
himself  and  his  family  is  nothing  l^t  rice  with  little  or  no  animal  food. 

He  does  indeed  state  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  day  labor — a  mact 
a-day — will  do  much  more  than,  and  will  even  purchase  rice  enough  to 
support  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  ;  and  he  actually  seems  to  suppose 
that  the  reward  of  labor  is  really  higher  in  China  than  it  is  even  in  New- 
England,  where,  he  admits,  that  the  laborer  who  finds  himself  receives 
a  dollar  a-day. 

Before  I  compare  the  rate  of  wages  in  China  with  that  of  the  United 
Stales,  I  will  correct  an  arithmetical  error  into  which  Mr.  Everett  had 
inadvertently  fallen,  and  which,  no  doubt,  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
mislead  him. 

He  estimates  the  ordinary  wages  of  labor  at  a  mace,  or  one-tenth  of  a 
tael  a-day,  and  the  price  of  a  'pecul  of  rice^  equal  to  133^  lbs.  at  a  tael  and 
a-half,  or  16  mace ;  of  course  the  laborer  requires  fifteen  days  to  earn 
these  133J-  pounds  of  rice,  or  about  8  9-10  Ibd.  a  day,  which,  allowing  a 
pound  a-day  to  each  individual,  would  not  be  quite  enough  for  9  per- 
sons, instead  of  14  or  15,  as  Mr.  Everett  supposes. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  laborer  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  diet,  more  palatable  to  most  than  rice,  and  at  least  as  nutri- 
tious, he  could  purchase  with  a  single  day's  labor  from  one  to  two  bush- 
els of  Indian  com.  Allowing  a  quart  a-day  to  each  individual,  his  earn- 
ings would  afford  subsistence  to  from  36  to  72  persons,  that  is,  from  four 
to  eight  times  as  many  as  the  same  labor  would  in  China. 

I  would  however  remark,  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  wages  of 
labor  is  at  once  vague  and  delusive.  Out  of  these  wages  the  laborer  has 
not  only  to  provide  his  food,  but  also  his  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  and  salt, 
and  also  to  pay  for  his  subsistence  on  the  days  when  he  is  sick  and  can't 
work,  or  though  well,  can't  get  employment :  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  annual  earnings  may  often  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
his  own  necessary  expenses,  and  to  leave  nothing  for  the  support  of  a 
family. 

Adam  Smith,  indeed,  assumes  in  the  passage  already  recited,  that 
**  the  lowest  class  of  laborers  must  some  way  or  other  make  shift  to  con- 
tinue their  race  so  as  to  keep  up  their  annual  number :"  but  this  infer- 
ence is  scarcely  warranted  in  a  stationary  population,  as  he  supposes 
that  of  China  to  be.    There  all,  the  rich  and  most  of  those  who  have  a 
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competency,  have  families  as  large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  in  growing 
countries ;  and  to  the  same  extent  as  these  classes  would  add  to  their 
numbers,  the  poorer  classes  must  fail  to  do  so.  The  numbers  of  these  last 
are  therefore  partly  kept  up  by  the  increase  of  the  classes  above  them. 
But  the  powerful  instinct  of  multiplication  still  operates  with  sufficient 
force  as,  united  with  the  increase  of  the  other  classes,  to  cause  a  redun- 
dancy of  laborers,  which  is  checked  by  infanticide,  or  starvation,  or  a 
rate  of  wages  90t  always  sufficient  to  support  more  than  the  individual 
laborer. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  estimate  presented  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  which 
the  dates  are  more  precise.  He  puts  down  the  wages  of  an  ordinary 
laborer  at  60  dollars  a  year — his  own  expenses  for  food,  clothing  and 
rent,  at  from  $2  25  to  $3  a  month ;  the  price  of  common  board  at  from 
one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month ;  the  price  of  clothing  from 
94  to  $5  a  year.  The  cost,  then,  of  supporting  a  family  at  these  mini- 
mum rates,  (for  they  are  evidently  so  stated)  are  as  follows :  ^ 

The  laborer's  expenses,  at  $2  25  a  month,  is        .        •        $27  a  year. 
Board  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  at  $1,50  each  a  month,        54 
Clothing  for  the  same,  at  $4  a  year,         .        .        .        .12 

93 

So  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  even  this  small  family  would  exceed 
the  laborer's  earnings  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  and  this,  too,  without  al- 
lowing anything  for  the  purchase  of  medicine,  utensils,  any  species  of 
levy  or  tax,  or  any  petty  indulgences.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that 
food  bears  as  low  a  money  price  in  the  United  States  as  it  does  in  Chi- 
na, and  that  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  that  constitute  the  clothing  for  the 
poor,  are  yet  cheaper  here,  as  they  are  largely  exported  to  China,  we 
can  see  how  much  higher  the  laborer's  wages  are  with  us,  and  that  the 
very  large  excess  of  bis  annual  expenditure  arises  not  from  the  higher 
cost  of  what  he  purchases,  but  from^  his  living  in  a  style  of  plenty  and 
comfort,  to  which  the  Chinese  laborer  can  make  no  approach. 

I  cannot  bring  this  protracted  correspondence  to  a  close  without  pay- 
ing a  passing  tribute  to  the  skill  and  talent  with  which  Mr.  Everett  has 
supported  a  doctrine  that  I  first  considered  utterly  untenable,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  received  principles  of  political  economy  :  and  while  I  must 
still  insist,  as  a  general  rule,  that  after  all  the  good  lands  of  a  country 
are  taken  into  cultivation,  the  price  of  raw  produce,  when  compared 
with  labor,  must  rise  with  the  increasing  density  of  population,  though, 
perhaps,  not  in  the  same  ratio,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  will  require  a 
greater  expense  of  labor  to  procure  the  same  amount  of  raw  produce  ; 
vet,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  density  may  be  met  for  some  time  by  an 
improved  husbandry  and  the  profits  of  foreign  commerce,  I  am  now  dis- 
posed so  far  to  qualify  the  general  principle  as  to  admit  that,  in  the 
present  and  past  state  of  the  world,  an  increased  density  of  population 
may  sometimes  indicate  the  better  condition  of  the  people,  as  is  the  case 
in  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  diough  at  other 
times  it  indicates  greater  poverty  and  difficulty  of  subsistence  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  Ireland,  India,  and  China. 

It  would  seem  that  I  do  not  always  write  quite  legibly ;  and  for  want 
of  such  correction  of  my  previous  letters  (published  in  1845,)  several 
passages  of  them,  as  printed,  were  at  once  uncouth  and  unintelligible. 
Thus  I  was  made  to  speak  of  *' parts  of  rice,"  instead  of  ** pints**  of 
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rice;  of  "rough  tooods^**  instead  of  "  rough  roaJs  ;"  of  *'undameai 
arte,*'  instead  of  **  mechanical  aits,"  &;c.  Nor  would  my  misquotatioii 
of  Hoi*ace,  written  ''  currente  calamo"  have  been  suffered  to  stand. 
For  errors  such  as  these,  that  do  not  manifest  themselves,  the  author  i» 
alone  the  sufferer. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  TUCKER. 


TAB  P08T-0PPICE .• 

The  cheap  postage  system  has  now  been  in  operation  two  year^^ 
ending  with  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1847,  and  the  report  of  the  Post- 
Master  for  the  last  year,  shows  the  experiment  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  current  revenues  of  the  department  for  the  year  were 
nearly  equal  to  the  expenditure,  falling  short  only  $33,677.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  cheap  system,  the  deficit  was4d97,098,  and 
for  the  preceding  eight  years  under  the  old  rates,  the  agg^regate  deficit 
was  $1,222,249,  averaging  $152,781  per  annum.  The  amount  of  reve- 
nues was,  however,  much  affected  by  the  state  of  general  business, 
which,  when  very  active  and  generally  prosperous,  promotes  an  enlarged 
correspondence,  not  only  in  relation  to  mere  business,  the  multiplication 
of  exchange  transactions  necessarily  following  enhanced  sales  of  produce, 
and  multifarious  modes  by  which  business  correspondence  is  increased, 
but  pleasure  travelling  is  greater,  and  social  correspondence,  of  course, 
more  extensive.  The  high  rates  of  postage  which  ruled  from  the  for- 
mation o£  the  government  down  to  the  act  of  1844,  gradually  began  to 
operate  against  the  revenues  of  the  government.  When  the  country 
was  new,  and  steamboats  and  railroads  had  as  yet  neither  opened  new  chan- 
nels of  communication,  nor  made  old  ones  more  facile,  few  private  en- 
terprises could  compete  with  the  conveyances  from  city  to  city,  which 
contracted  to  carry  the  government  mail,  and  the  rate  charged  by  the 
government  could  not  be  successfully  underbid.  A  stage  coach  which 
could  carry  a  letter  from  New-York  to  Boston  in  several  days  journey 
for  18J  cents,  could  not  be  successfully  rivalled  by  private  enterprise. 
When,  however,  the  two  cities  were,  through  the  operation  of  steam, 
brought  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  the  government  mail 
carrier  continued  to  claim  18f  cents  for  the  transportation  of  a  letter, 
which  a  private  express  in  the  same  conveyance  took  for  ''S  cents,  the  era 
of  reform  was  reached.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population, 
travel  and  business,  that  each  succeeding  decade  presented,  the  affairs  of 
the  post-office  department  seemed  rather  to  deteriorate  than  improve.  Up 
to  the  year  1819,  the  department  had  always  been  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  government,  but  from  that  time  to  1845,  it  ceased  to  be  so.  In 
the  years  1835,  1836, 1837,  when  all  speculative  business  presented  great 
activity,  the  department  yielded  large   revenues,  because  the  receipts 
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nmltiplied  faster  than  the  expenses  were  enhanced.     From  that  time,  the 
reverse  has  been  the  case,  until  the  last  two  years.     In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  prey  of  extortionate  contractors,  who  de- 
manded from  the  government  sums  very  much  larger  than  they  would  in- 
quire from  individuals  for  performing  the  same  service.    When  railroad 
and  steamboat  lines  came  to  be  established,  the  superior  facility  which 
they  offered  in  delivering  letters  promptly,  seemed  to  impose  a  sort  of 
necessity  upon  the  government  to  employ  them  in  that  service.     These 
lines  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  that  apparent  necessity,  in  charging 
the  government  ten  times  the  amount  for  carrying  1000  pounds  of  mail 
matter,  for  which  they  would  be  glad  to  carry  1000  pounds  of  mer- 
chandise.    In  fact,  the  carrying  of  the  mail  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  bonus  always  urged  upon  the  public  by  projectors  of  railroad  or  steam- 
boat enterprise.     This  difficulty  appears  now  to  be  in  aome  degree  re- 
moved, inasmuch  as  in  the  same  manner  that  competition  of  private  ex- 
presses forced  upon  the  department  a  reduction  of  rates,  so  has  the  mul- 
tiplication of  railroads  and  steamboats  reduced  their  charges  for  the 
mail  service  in  some  localities.    The  whole  department  was  overrun  with 
aDuses;  the  contractors  seemed  to  act  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  a  sort  of  pre-emption  right  to  the  government  business,  and  that  the 
department  was  under  obligations  to  pay  them  a  large  bonus  if  any 
change  was  made.      These  abuses  became  intolerable,  and  have  in  a 
manner  wrought  out   their  own  cure.      One  of  the   objects  in  con- 
ferring upon  government  the  monopoly  of  post  routes,  is  to  have  the 
business  done  with  regularity,  precision,  and  at  least  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  done  by  private  enterprise.     It  is  self-evident,  that  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice as  cheaply  as  private  individuals,  the  government  must  have  its 
work  done  on  as  favorable  term^.     As  long  as  the  department  was  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  plunder,  by  which  contractors  could  get  much  pay 
for  little  labor,  it  is  evident  that,  to  preserve  the  rule  of  making  the  de- 
partment pay  for  itself,  the  public  must  pay  exorbitant  postages  in  order 
to  supply  the  means  of  feeding  the  rapacity  of  the  contractors.    When, 
however,  cheap  postage  was  insisted  on  by  the  public,  one  of  two  things 
must  take  place,  either  that  a  reform  in  the  patronage  of  the  department 
should  be  effected  so  as  to  bring  the  expenses  within  such  reasonable 
limit  that  low  charges  would  cover  the  aggregate,  or  that  the  deficit 
should  be  made  good  from  the  federal  treasury.     There  never  yet  ex- 
isted any  system  of  corruption,  but  the  reformers  were  vilified  in  every 
possible  way,  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  no  very  active  party  in- 
terests itself  in  a  reform,  from  which  it  derives  no  special  benefit.     Thus 
the  public  insisted  upon  cheap  postage  and  then  stopped,  all  other  par- 
ties cried   out  cheap  postage  also ;  but  when  cheap  postage   involved 
economy  in  expenditure,  the  most  inveterate  opposition  was  conjnred  up 
by  tho  contractors  and  mail  carriers.     These  parties  would  not  lightly 
forego  the  plunder  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  they  were 
joined  by  protectionists  and  that  class  of  the  old  Federal  party  who 
favored  large  government  expenditure.    These  unitedfavored  cheap  post- 
age, and  wished  to  have  the  deficit  paid  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  be- 
cause it  would    enhance  the  annual  expenditure,  and,  as  was  openly 
asserted  by  influential  men  in  New-England,  make  high  duties  necessary 
to  supply  the  outgo.   .  By  these  means  a  vast  engine  of  corruption  would 
have  been  created  that  ultimately  would  have  defeated  the  object  wished 
for  by  the  people  in  cheap  postage.     The  abuses  in  contracts,  and  conse- 
quent increased  burdens  upon  the  treasury,  would  at  least  have  preven- 
ted a  further  reduction  in  rates.     The  only  way  in  which  the  reform  of 
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rates  could  be  placed  on  a  sure  footing,  was  to  commence  with  the  ex* 
pense  of  transportation,  and  as  soon  as  that  should  be  brought  withia 
reasonable  limits,  the  department  would  be  on  a  sound  foundation,  and 
its  future  movements  be  influenced  by  the  increasing  revenue,  which 
diminished  charges  on  letters  would  inevitably  bring  about.  This,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  intimated,  was  a  Herculean  task ;  the  whole  rotten  sys- 
tem was  to  be  changed,  and  the  enmity  of  the  contractor  and  carrier 
deprived  of  accustomed  plunder,  was  to  be  encountered  as  well  as  adverse 
public  opinion,  poisoned  through  the  influence  of  an  unprincipled  and  venal 
press  in  the  interests  of  speculators. 

The  practice  seems  to  have  been,  under  the  old  law,  for  the 
contractors  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  monopoly,  and  in  putting  in  their  bids,  it 
was  under  the  pledge  of  the  department,  that  should  any  new  con- 
tractor underbid  them,  he  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  of  the  old  or 
superseded  contractor  the  stock  necessary  to  transport  the  mail,  or  in 
other  words,  to  pay  the  incumbent  an  exorbitant  bonus  for  the  good  will, 
under  the  pretence  of  buying  his  stock.  To  this  abuse  the  new  law, 
passed  March  3,  1845,  applied  a  remedy ;  its  18th  section  declaring,  that 
*'  in  all  future  lettiugs  for  t  he  transportation  of  the  mail,"  the  Post-Mas- 
ter, '*  in  every  case,  should  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,"  without  reference 
to  the  old  contractor.  It  appears  that  the  Union  was  divided  into  four 
post  districts,  in  one  of  which  the  lettings  fall  due  every  year,  as  thus 
the  contracts  being  for  four  years,  the  eastern  lettings  fell  due  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  the  western  in  1846,  the  southern  in  1847,  and  the  mid- 
dle in  1848 ;  consequently  the  eastern  lettings  came  round  a  few  weeks 
after  the  law  passed,  and  all  the  contractors  met  at  Washington,  claiming, 
that  as  the  new  law  did  not  take  effect  until  July,  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  enter  into  new  contracts  for  four  years  more  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. These  contractors  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  grievance^  which  is 
certainly  a  curiosity.  They  complained  that  they  sufl*ered  injury,  be- 
cause the  new  contractors  were  admitted  to  bid  against  them  without 
being  obliged  to  buy  their  old  carts  and  horses,  and  went  on  as  follows : 

**  Another  result  of  the  Post- Master  Crenerars  circular,  which  must  operate  in- 
jurionsly  upon  contractorg,  and  which  cannot  now  be  averted,  arises  from  the  in- 
creased competition  it  has  called  forth  among  a  class  of  men  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  embarked  in  the  business  of  mail  contractors.  The  effect  of  this  unusiud 
competition  will  inevitably  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  coach  service  below  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  usual  advertisement  for  mail  proposals." 

This  certainly  is  as  cool  a  statement  of  **  grievance'*  as  could  well  be 
desired.  They  complained  that  their  exorbitant  overcharges  would  be 
reduced,  by  admitting  the  public  to  open  competition.  The  Post-Master, 
however,  was  vigilant  and  firm,  and  the  result  was,  that  those  lettings 
took  place  at  a  reduction  of  9252,732,  or  35  per  cent,  under  the  prices 
previously  paid ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  low  bids 
were  in  some  cases  made  by  the  same  men  who  had  so  long  been  en- 
joying the  higher  prices  under  the  old  law.  Under  the  lettings  of  the 
western  routes,  $220,000  was  saved,  and  this  year  on  the  southern  routes, 
3108,697.  The  falling  in  and  reletting  of  all  the  sections  v/ill  produce 
a  saving  of  91,000,000  in  the  annual  expenditures.  As  an  instance  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  new  contractors  were  oppressed  by  the  require- 
ment of  buying  out  the  stock  of  those  they  superseded,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  department  required  from  contractors  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  stock  employed.  Only  60  per  cent,  of  the  contractors  macJe  re- 
plies. The  results,  with  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  were 
as  follows: 
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Persons         Value  Value  Annual  Annual 

No.  Carriaget.       Honea.     Employed.       Carriages.  Horses.  Expense.  Wages. 

Returns 2,429.. ..13,869. ...4,636. ..$640,527....  1,104.789.. |2  4238,577.. |669,747 

Estimated...    848....   4,955....  1,672... .226,005....    395,349...    798,829..  .234,072 


Total 3^77. ...18.824.... 6,308... $866»532....  1,590,138.. $3,037,406.. $903,719 

The  aggregate  value  of  stock  at  these  returns  and  estimates,  was 
^2,366,670,  and  much  under  the  rates  charged  to  new  contractors. 

The  law  also  regulated  the  maximum  rates  at  which  rail  road  and 
steamboat  lines  should  be  paid  for  mail  services.  This  elicited  great 
opposition,  many  lines  refusing  the  rates,  and  thus  compelling  other  means 
of  transportation  to  be  resoned  to ;  the  lines  hoping  through  public  clamor 
to  coerce  the  government  into  their  terms ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
venal  prints  to  aid  in  this  indirect  robbery.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that 
the  government  might  advantageously  pay  a  little  more,  rather  than  have 
the  public  interest  suffer ;  but  the  public  will  suffer  more  by  perpetua- 
ting corruption  than  by  submitting  for  a  few  months  to  inconvenience 
in  the  conveyance  on  some  portion  of  the  mail  routes.  The  great  object 
is,  first,  to  purge  the  department  of  the  corruptions  that  have  overrun  it. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  leading  features  for  the  last  two 
years  compare  with  those  of  former  ones  as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  POST  MASTERS — LENGTH  OF  POST  ROUTES — NO.  OF  MILES  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION— COST    OF    TRANSPORTATION  AND  RECEIPT^  AND   EXPENDITURES, 
DURING  NINE  TEARS  UNDER  THE  OLD   LAW,  AND  TWO  TEARS  I7NDER  THE  NEW. 
Post-Masters.  Post  Routes.  Miles.  Cost.  Receipts.         Expenditure. 

1837.. ..12,099.. ..141,242... .32,597,006.. .$2,895.622.. .$4.100,605. ..$3,303,428 
1838.... 12,519....  134,818... .34,582,202....3,l3i,308....4.235,077....  4,621,836 
1839. --.12.680. ...133,999... .34,496,878. ...3.285.622.. ..4,477,619. ...4,654,718 
1840....  13.488....  155,739.. ..36,370,776. ...3,296,876. ...4.539.265. ...4,759,110 
1841... .13.682.. ..155,026.--. 34,996.225.... 3,159,375... .4.379,317.. ..4,567.238 
1842....  13.733. ...149,732. ...34,835,991... .3.087 ,796. .--4.546,246..-.  4,627.716 
1843. ...13,814.. ..142,245. ...35,252.805. ...2,947,319.. -.4.295.925. ...4.374,713 
1844.. ..14,103... .144,687. ...35,409.624.-. 2,938.551.. ..4,237,285....  4.296,867 
1845....  14,183....  143,940. ...35,634,269....2*905,504.... 4,289,841.... 4,320,731 

New  Law. 
1846....  14.980....  149,679....37.398,4U.-. -2,363.905. ...3,487,199.... 4,084,297 
1847....  15,146.-..  153,818.. ..38,887,899... .2,406,848. ...3,945,893. ...3,979,570 

In  inspecting  these  figures,  we  are  struck  with  the  general  fact,  that 
although  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  lower  than  under  the  old 
law,  the  number  of  miles  travelled  is  much  greater  than  ever.  In  1837, 
the  cost  of  32,597,006  of  transportation  was  62,895,622,  or  8|  cts.  per 
mile  average  ;  in  1847,  the  cost  of  38,887,899  miles  has  been  2,406,848,  or  6^ 
cts.  per  mile  average.  The  length  of  post  routes  has  increased  10,000  miles 
since  1840,  the  number  of  post  masters  1,000,  and  the  miles  of  transpor- 
tation 3,253,630  miles,  while  the  expenses  are  $341,141  less.  The 
Post-Master  who  has  produced  such  results,  is  surely  not  an  inefficient 
one.  The  following  table  will  show  the  change  in  the  different  modes 
of  transportation  : 

On  Horse.  Coaches.  Rail-Road  Sc,  Steunb^'at. 

Miles.  Cost.  Ifiles.  Cott  Miles.  Cost. 

1837.. ..11.999.282... $861,578....  18,804,700.. .$1.726.600.. ..1,793,024... $307,444 
J838....1 1,573,918....  831,028....30,651.432....  1,896,157. ...2,356,852. ...404, 123 
1839....  11.447,147....  864,569... .19.653,676.. ..1,900,457-... 3,396,055....  520,602 
1840....  12,182.445....789,668....20.229,278....  1,911,855..-.  3.889.053....  595,353 
1841. ...12,088,862. ...781.897....  18.961,213.. ..1,791,635.... 3,946,450. ...585,843 
1842...- 11,644.693. ...737,605. ...18,767.036.. ..1,700,510. ...4,424.262. ...649.681 
1843...- II, 146.229.-.. 602.064... .18.414,174. ...1,611.568.. ..5.692.402.... 733,687 
1844..-.  11.373.952....577.703....  18.288,317....  1,558.842. ...5,7  47,355. ...802,006 
1845.. ..11,225.631.. ..548,482.. ..17,914,046.. ..1,476,079. ...6,484.592... .843,430 
1846....  14.079,5.53....629,918....  15,537,033....  1,164,590... .7,981,828.. -.870,570 
1847....  15,593,972..-.650,166....  15,209,005....    912,462.... 8,08 4,92^... ;J44i220 
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These  are  no  trifling  results.  The  average  cost  of  steam  per  mile  id 
1847  was  10  cts.  against  14  cts.  in  1844,  and  the  other  modes  of  convey -» 
ance  are  reduced  in  proportion.  The  length  and  cost  of  routes  in  the 
several  states  were  as  follows  : 

1843.  1843.  1817. 

Length  of  Pott  Routes.       Total  nniii«l 
Statei.  Cost  Cost.  Miles.  rate  of  cost 

Maine $71,417 $69,654 3,980 $41,964 

New-HampBhire  ...  43,998 46,538 2,267 25.560 

Vermont 46,009 46,939 2,486 26.563 

Massachusetts 131,749 128,545 3,478 107,392 

Ehode  Island 10,115 10.515 383 9,187 

Connecticat 51,371 55,308 1,820 45,797 

New-York 352,329 360,665 13,292 229,307 

New-Jersey 62,330... 58.194 1,980 58,930 

Pennsylvania 187,437 152,917 10,226 155,412 

Delaware 8,303 7,931 549 7,862 

Maryland 147,235 131,770 2,359 133,751 

Virginia 199,753 198,162 10,782 192,615 

North   Carolina..-.  151,495 174,617 7.423 172,520 

eouth  CaroUna.*...  122,378 115.945 4,718 118,157 

Georgia 171,671 149.761 5,761 153,001 

Florida 44,199 42.354 2,957 45,193 

Ohio 194,607 162,300 11,538 172,295 

Michigan 40,635 45,363 4,255 38,211 

Indiana 68,688 68,711 6,760 62,43^ 

Illinois '121.269 120,523 8,276 102,485 

Wisconsin 12,234 69,182 3,078 15.043 

Iowa 6,919 13.382 1,641 9.722 

Mi8«)uri 69,081 7,381 7,897 49,720 

Kentucky 130,566 125.551 7,705 89.581 

Tennessee 96.065 89,629 6,826 55,298 

Alabama 218,055 228.266 6,553 136,499 

Mississippi 95,580 95,312 4,217 58,451 

Arkansas 53.821 52,950 4,637 39,966 

Louisiana 67,976 39,666 3,208 41.795 

Texas 2,766 24,102 


Total $2,947,319 $2,867,991 153,808 $2,406,848 

Through  the  process  of  general  and  increasing  competition  for 
the  government  husiness  on  fair  terms,  the  great  result  has  been 
attained  of  bringing  the  expenditure  within  the  limit  of  the  re- 
duced revenue  in  the  second  year  of  the  operation'  of  the  new  law, 
while  the  general  service  has  been  much  increased.  This  is  an  astonish- 
ing result.  For  the  year  ending  with  June,  1848,  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus of  $213,951,  a  thing  which  has  not  occurred  before  in  ten  years. 
From  this  position  of  great  strength,  the  department  now  looks  forward 
to  a  general  farther  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage  throughxthe  healthy 
application  of  any  surplus  that  may  exist  to  that  purpose. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  preserve  its 
administration  from  the  corruption  of  patronage,  the  evils  of  which  will  be 
felt,  let  the  friends  of  equal  rights  be  ever  so  vigilant.  The  condition  of 
France  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  through  official  corruption* 
Nominally,  under  the  charter  of  1830,  a  constitutional  king,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  corruption,  rules  with  a  far  more  absolute  sway  than  does  the  au- 
tocrat of  Russia.  Every  department  of  that  government  is  made  the  means 
of  conveying  the  corrupting  stream  of  official  patronage  from  an  unprinci- 
pled executive  head  down  through  all  those  channels  by  which  public  opin- 
ion can  be  influenced  in  favor  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a  corrupt 
mass  of  pensioners  conspires  with  an  infamous  prince  to  wring  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people  the  wealth  on  which  they  riot.    A  large  party  in  our  own 
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country  have  ever  sought  to  centralise  the  federal  government  by  making  it 
the  fountain  whence  every  species  of  patronage  might  flow  to  enrich  its  ad- 
herents, and  through  community  of  plunder  to  unite  multifarious  interests 
in  support  of  the  i^ource  whence  great  pecuniary  advantages  to  each  are  to 
be  derived  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  large.  The  great  democratic 
voice  of  the  country  has  uniformly  denounced  these  insidious  schemes,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  were,  first,  a  national  bank,  chartered  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  sovereign  control  over  the  paper  currency,  and,  with 
its  affiliated  branches  in  all  the  states,  forming  a  vast  engine  of  corruption. 
The  protective  system  next  sought  to  make  the  manufacturing  interest  depen- 
dant upon  the  federal  patronage  for  its  support,  instead  of  on  its  own  skill  and 
industry.  The  distribution  of  the  public  lands  was  intended  to  employ  an  army 
of  land  agents  to  collect  money  into  the  federal  treasury,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  re-distributing  it  among  the  several  states,  for  the  benefit  of  political 
charlatans;  a  still  more  stupendous  scheme  of  patronage  was  to  engraft  upon 
the  federal  treasury  the  duty  of  internal  improvements,  through  the  operft- 
tioB  of  which,  thousands  of  trading  politicians  could  project  so-called  im- 
provements in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  demand  millions  of  dollars 
annually  from  the  federal  treasury  for  their  execution.  For  this  purpose  alone, 
the  demands  upon  government  amounted  to  t200,000,000,  when  the  plot 
was  crushed  by  the  Maysville  road  veto  of  the  venerable  Jackson.  The 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  amounting  to  $200,000,000  by  the  federal 
government,  was  another  grand  scheme  of  consolidation  happily  defeated 
by  the  firmness  of  the  democracy.  Had  these  projects  all  been  carried  out, 
the  debt  of  the  federal  government  would  now  have  been  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  creditors  of  the  government  would  alone  have  formed 
a  formidable  army  indissolubly  attached  to  its  interests.  The  post  ofRce  de- 
partment has  not  been  exempt  from  this  universal  attempt  at  subordination 
to  the  centralizing  power.  It  employs  fifteen  thousand  post-masters,  and 
near  foar  thousand  contractors  scattered  over  the  whole  Union.  This  is  a 
powerful  machinery  for  corruption,  which  can  be  avoided  only  by  mak- 
ing the  services  of  those  persons  yield  sufficient  to  cover  the  charge. 
That  is,  by  conducting  the  post  office  department  on  those  commer- 
cial principles,  which  alone  would  govern  it,  were  it  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  It  has  been  sought,  however,  to  engraft  it  upon  the  federal 
government  as  one  of  its  ordinary  expenditures,  and  to  allow  a  host 
of  contractors  and  railr6ad  interests  to  depend  upou  political  influ- 
ence, to  turn  into  their  coffers  large  bounties  for  small  services, 
and  to  supply  the  treasury* drain  thus  created  by  high  duties  upon  im- 
ported goods  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  domestic  manufactures.  It  is 
in  this  insiduous  mode  that  one  corruption  leads  to  another.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  labored  under  the  notion  that  their  profits  were  pro- 
moted by  high  taxes  upon  imported  goods ;  it  followed  as  a  necessity  in 
their  estimation,  that  if  the  taxes  were  high  the  revenues  would  be  large  ; 
and  to  make  those  large  revenues  apparently  necessary,  lavish  expendi- 
ture was  unblushingly  encouraged,  such  as  a  profligate  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  assuming  state  debts  to  be  paid  by  duties  on  imports, 
squandering  the  land  revenues,  and  countenancing  the  corruptions  of  the 
post  office  department.  The  consumers  of  goods  are  to  pay  double  for 
all  this  extravagance  in  two  modes ;  first,  directly  in  the  money  spent, 
and  secondly,  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  prices  of  all  goods  purchased, 
enhanced  by  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  as,  for  instance,  the  savings 
in  the  post  office  department,  by  purging  it  of  its  corruptions,  amount  to 
$1,000,000  per  annum.     If  the  Post-Master  had  consented  to  become 
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the  tool  of  the  employees  in  extracting  that  sum  from  the  fedenJ 
treasury  this  year,  it  must  have  borrowed  the  sum  in  a  twenty  years' 
stock  at  6  per  cent,  and  priDciple  and  interest,  it  would  have  cost  the 
people  of  this  country  92,200,000,  and  continued  yearly,  would  cost 
them  $50,000,000  in  the  next  twenty  years.  This  $50,000,000  would 
either  have  to  be  raised  by  taxes  on  goods  or  by  direct  taxation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  expense  of  transportation  must  be  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  under  one  form  or  another.  It  under  a  system 
.of  economy,  $2,500,000  suffices  to  transport  the  mails,  those  who  use 
the  mails  at  5  cents  per  letter  will  pay  the  amount.  If,  in  the  shape  of 
bonuses,  allowances,  and  political  rewards,  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
raised  to  $3,500,000,  the  revenues  of  the  department  will  no  longer  pay 
its  expenses ;  but  the  extrif  $1,000,000  must  be  drawn  by  taxes  on  shirts, 
sugar,  and  sheetings,  from  the  laborer  who  seldom  writes  letters,  to  feed 
corruption;  The  mail  carriers,  who  seek  through  clamor  to  make  every 
casualty  of  the  mails,  that  they  themselves  create,  a  means  of  enforcing 
extortion,  are  very  active  in  their  efforts,  and  even  have  the  audacity  to 
get  up  meetings  pretending  to  represent  public  opinion.  At  one  of  these 
meetings  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  reminded  nf 
the  fact,  that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  by  repeated  declarations,  that  while 
doubting  the  constitutional  power  to  aid  in  constructinfi;  railroads,  by  direct  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock,  ample  remuneration  ttfotda  4)e  made  t»  the  patriotie 
stockholders  by  liberal  contracts,  and  allowances  for  carrying  the  maUSf  transport' 
ing  troops,  munitioTis  of  war,  ^.,  ^.*' 

Here  is  a  bold  avowal  of  the  intention  of  making  the  carrying  of 
mails  the  medium  of  government  bounty.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
these  very  rail  roads  were,  by  act  of  Congress,  in  force  from  1832  to 
1843,  relieved  from  a  duty  of  near  100  per  cent,  on  iron  used  for  rails, 
while  the  tax  was  borne  by  all  other  interests  in  the  country.  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  direct  bounty  to  rail  roads  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  should  have  been  conditioned  upon  their  carrying 
the  mails  free ;  instead  of  this,  however,  they  now  came  forward  and 
demand  *'  further  allowances." 

The  Post-Master  proposes  several  modifications  of  the  existing  law 
with  a  view  farther  to  decrease  expenditure  and  enhance  revenues.  The 
principal  of  them  are  to  discontinue  the  privilege  of  allowing  sealed 
letters  "  in  relation  to  cargo  "  to  be  carried  by  vessels  and  vehicles  on 
post  routes,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  a  cloak  to  fraud ;  also  to  consider  \  oz. 
or  ^  oz.  as  a  single  letter,  instead  of  ^  oz.,  unless  written  on  single  sheet, 
and  require  all  to  be  pre-paid  or  to  pay  double  postage  if  not  pre-paid, 
and  also  to  reduce  the  franking  privilege  to  official  correspondence,  fiy 
these  means,  it  is  supposed  the  revenues  will  be  increased,  while  it  is 
suggested  that  newspapers  should  pay  by  weight ;  for  the  reason  that 
under  the  present  regulation,  a  paper  weighing  2^  oz.  is  charged  no 
more  than  one  weighing  }  oz.  This  is  obviously  as  unequal  a  tax  as  to 
charge  letters  as  indiscriminately.  A  letter  which  weighs  \  oz.  pays  five 
cents,  and  one  weighing  2\  oz.  pays  25  cts.  If  this  rule  is  applied  to 
newspapers,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  just  than  as  suggested  to  call 
a  letter  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  weighing  ^  oz.  a  single  letter,  and  another 
weighing  J  oz.  on  two  sheets  a  double  letter.  The  argument  of  the 
Post-Master  in  favor  of  charging  newspapers  more  than  light  ones,  is  that 
it  costs  more  to  transport  the  former.  In  applying  this  reasoning  to  let- 
ters, it  surely  does  not  cost  more  to  transport  a  \  oz,  letter  on  two  piecea 
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of  paper  tban  on  one  piece.  Nor  is  ibere  any  greater  burden  thrown  upon 
the  department,  because  a  letter  enclosing  bank  notes  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  a  single  letter,  pays  only  one  postage.  To  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  single  letter  is  simply  to  raise  the  postage ;  and  the  report  shows 
by  far  too  flourishing  a  condition  of  the  department  under  the  low  rates 
to  make  such  a  step  necessary. 

One  of  |the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  report,  is  the  number  of 
letters  passed  through  the  office.  In  the  report  of  the  House  committee 
on  the  post  office  in  May,  1844,  it  was  stated,  that  the  number  of  chargea^ 
ble  letters  passed  through  the  office  in  1845,  was  25,015,344,  and  the 
Post-Master's  estimate  in  1837  was  29,36Q,992.  On  these  data  the  Senate 
committee  estimated  that  at  a  postage  oili  cts.  there  would  be  60,000,000 
paid  letters  pass  through  the  mail.  The  House  committee  estimated  that 
at  a  proposed  rate  of  5  cts.  within  220  miles,  10  cts.  over  220  and  under  600 
miles,  and  15  cts.  ove^OO  miles,  that  60,000,000  letters  would  be  mailed^ 
yielding  $3,937,500.  Mr.  Maclay  in  the  House,  estimated  the  postage 
for  1842,  ($3,953,319,34,)  to  have  been  derived  as  follows,  viz.  from — 

7.021,886 under  30  miles,  at    Scents, $421,313,16 

10,532,815.-- *•    80    **        "   10  1,053.281,50 

7,021.887 "  150    *•        "  124         877,735,87 

5.261,731 "400    «»       "  18J         986,574,66 

2,457,157 over400    "       "25  614,414,25 


32,295,976 $3,953,319,34 

It  was  supposed  that  his  bilj  graduated  at  3,  5,  10  and  li  cents,  would 
produceft2,742,337  on  an  aggregate  of  42,389,936  letters,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $1,200,000.  The  report  of  the  present  year  shows  the  actual  results  to 
have  been  52,173,480  letters,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
•3,254,512,  exceeding  the  letter  postage  of  1846,  372,815,  being  an  in- 
crease of  12^  per  cent.  If  the  number  of  letters  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  excess  over  last  year  must  have  been  5,797,093.  The 
whole  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  office  is  placed  at 
55,000,000.  The  average  rate  of  postage  was,  it  appears,  6J  cents.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  letters,  36,152,556  were  of  the  single  rate  of  5 
cents ;  and  probably  if  this  should  be  made  the  uniform  rate,  the  in- 
crease in  number  would  be  such  as  to  swell  the  revenue  beyond  what  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

It  is  singular  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  cor- 
respondence between  individuals  should  be  so  much  less  in  America 
than  in  England.  The  population  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
census  of  1841,  was  26,711,059,  of  whom  12,127,405  were  over  20 
years  of  age;  of  these  41  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write, 
leaving  but  7,155,169  persons  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  post  office. 
These  transmit  through  the  mail  204,000,000  letters  per  annum,  or  28j^ 
letters  each.  In  the  United  States  there  are,  according  to  the  census, 
5,892,806  free  white  persons  over  20  years  who  can  read  and  write ;  and 
these,  it  apjpears,  in  1844  mailed  but  27,831,036  letters,  or  4|  each;  and 
this  year  ot  all  sorts,  55,000,000  letters,  or  about  nine  letters  each,  being 
one  third  only  of  the  quantity  of  letters  mailed  per  capita  in  Great 
Britain.  If  the  people  of  this  country  should  write  each  as  many  as 
those  of  England,  there  would  be  165,000,000  mailed ;  and  at  two  cents 
each,  would  give  a  revenue  of  $3,200,000,  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the 
present  year.  One  great  reason  that  letters  are  more  numerous  in  £ng« 
laud  is,  that  means  of  communication  are  more  rapid.     This  is  a  kind  of 
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paradox ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Manchester  rail  road  was  projected,  it 
was  supposed  that  its  rapid  and  cheap  communication  would  supersede 
letters.     Experience  showed  the  revei'se ;  and  in  1841  one^ourth  of  the 
j  whole  correspondence  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  carried  over  the  Bir- 

I  mingham  rail  road.     The  extension  of  rail  roads  in  England  has  emi* 

I  nently  promoted  the  increase  of  correspondence.    In  the  United  States 

:  similar  results  must  follow  the  increased  facilities  of  intercpurse,  and 

aid  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  departmenL    It  would  seem, 
however,  while  the  English  people  write  so  many  more  letters,  those  of ' 
\  the  United  States  read  by  far  the  greater  number  of  papers.     Accord^ 

ing  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
were  44,500,000  newspapers  passed  through  the  post  office.  The  late 
report  of  the  Post-Master  General  states  the  number  at  55,000,000  which 
were  mailed  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year.  It  would  seem  from 
this,  that  by  reason  of  the  stamp,  and  the  high^rice  of  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain,  that  letters  are  to  some  extent  substituted.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  viz.,  papers  have  been  very 
cheap  and  letters  very  dear.  Hence  the  community  have  derived  the 
habit  of  writing  on  the  margin  of  newspapers,  by  which  means  distant 
friends  communicate  news  and  exchange  salutations.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  and  yet  very  prevalent,  particularly 
in  the  New-England  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  that 
any  portion  of  55,000,000  papers  in  wrappers  can  be  opened  and  exam- 
ined ;  and  if  possible,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  The  person  who  sent 
it  cannot  be  known,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  directed  cannot  be  made  liable. 
To  stop  the  paper  is  to  lose  its  postage.  The  government  itself  has,  to 
Borne  extent,  encouraged  this  practice,  by  permitting  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  inclose  their  bills  in  newspapers  in  order  to  save  letter  post- 
age, being  a  kind  of  bonus  to  newspapers  not  extended  to  periodicds  or 
any  other  business.  The  regulation  requiring  drop  newspapers  to  be 
prepaid,  has  possibly  some  effect  in  checking  this  practice,  but  it  can 
probably  be  eradicated  only  by  a  still  greater  reduction  in  rates. 


TER8G8. 

Oftxner  have  I  been  seen  in  fbneral  train. 
Than  at  the  nuptial  or  baptismal  fete  ; 

From  many  loving  hearts  I*ve  chased  the  pain, 
That  they  themselves  would  fondly  aggravate* 

Richly,  O  God !  by  thee  have  I  been  blessed, 
Nor  power  nor  wisdom  falling  to  my  lot : 

A  fund  of  gaiety  have  I  possessed, 

That  sorrow's  moui-ning  spirit  injured  not 
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A  HALT. 


FROM  TBB  FABRCH. 

It  18,  in  truth,  an  admirable  spectacle,  tbat  which  presents  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  traveller,  when  having  reached  the  extremity  of  La  Ferte,  he 
beholds  before  him  the  little  valley  of  Vizille,  with  its  pebbly  torrent,  its 
verdant  meadows,  and  its  retired  nooks,  which  extend  afar  to  a  horizon 
bounded  by  the  mountains,  that  close  on  all  sides  the  roads  from  France  to 
Italy.  Vizille  is  incrusted,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  this  valley ;  itsgreyiah 
houses  are  suspended  upon  the  border  of  the  Romanche,  whose  waters 
dash  noisily  against  the  piles  of  rock  and  the  huffe  trunks  of  oaks,  which 
rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  On  the  left  appears  a  magnificent 
chateau,  which  seems  to  protect  the  petty  dwellings  which  surround  it. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1815,  two  men  were  seated  in  one  of  these 
small  houses.  They  were  discoursing  together,  while  a  young  girl  filled 
their  glasses  with  the  common  wine  of  the  country ;  one  of  them  was  an 
old  man,  half  paralytic,  the  other,  a  true  specimen  of  those  warlike 
mountaineers  who  have  been  seen  in  the  heat  of  battle,  whether  beneath 
the  burning  sun  of  Egypt,  or  upon  the  ice  of  the  Beresina. 

"  You  say,  father,  tnat  he  will  not  return.  He  is  the  man  to  try  it. 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  Restoration  has  restored  us  nothing,  and  that, 
without  him,  there  is  no  more  honor,  no  more  glory  in  France  !  And  has 
God  decreed  that  our  fair  country  should  be  governed  by  a  king  who 
cannot  march,  and  by  five  or  six  obstinate  old  heads,  who  understand 
nothing  of  the  trade  ?  But  he !  oh,  he !  that  is  another  matter !  he 
marched  as  quick  with  his  legs  as  with  his  eyes,  and  when  he  said  to  us, 
'  at  noon  you  will  fight ;  at  six  all  will  be  finished,  and  then  you  will 
repose,'  why,  at  five  and  three-quarters  the  enemy  were  routed ;  it  was 
quick  work  then.  Well,  well,  go  and  tell  Madame  Restoration  to  do  as 
much.  Ha !  ha !  she  will  take  a  year  to  make  up  her  mind,  two  to  take 
a  step,  and  at  the  moment  for  beating  the  charge,  she  will  be  fast  asleep, 
or  she  will  turn  and  run  a  second  time.  You  know,  father,  she  has  good 
legs  for  that." 

*'  It  is  madness,  my  boy,  madness  !  They  hold  him  fast,  and  he  will 
not  escape  from  the  island  of  Elba.  The  curate  has  told  me  that  he  is 
guarded  by  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian  and  French  gend^armesJ' 

•'  The  French  will  never  serve  as  gend'armes  to  watch  their  emperor, 
and  in  such  bad  company,  besides.  As  for  the  little  corporal,  he  may 
perhaps  say  some  fine  morning,  ''I  will  remain  here  no  longer — I  will  no 
longer  see  them  devour  France ;  I  have  not  fought  a  hundred  battles  that 
they  should  teach  my  ffuard  to  hear  mass.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  a 
Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Elba,  than  a  Madame  Restoration  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries  twenty-four  hours  after." 

As  he  said  this,  Raymond's  face  (this  was  the  name  of  the  mountain 
solidier,)  assumed  an  expression  almost  fearful ;  his  eye^ashed  fire,  and 
his  nails  were  imprinted  in  his  flesh,  as  he  struck  his  cleirched  hand  upon 
the  table. 

The  old  roan  of  La  Ferte  looked  upon  his  son  with  an  air  of  pride.  He 
loved  to  hear  him  recount  his  deeds  of  arms :  but  had  acquired  the  habit 
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of  perpetually  contradicting  him,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  openly  the 
feelings  of  his  heart.  Accordingly, he  rose  from  the  table,  shrngging  his 
shoulders,  and  cried  to  his  son,  as  if  uttering  au  anathema: 

••  And  I  tell  you  that  he  will  not  return !" 

**  Sacrista  I  father,  if  it  were  another  than  yourself  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  hold  such  discourse  in  my  presence,  I  would  break  my  glass 
against  his  face,  thus  !" 

And  the  glass,  hurled  violently  against  the  wall,  was  dashed  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments.  But  Raymond  at  once  held  out  his  hand  to  his  father, 
and  said  : 

''  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you ;  I  know  the  respect  that  I  owe  you, — I 
am  a  dutiful  son.  But  when  I  hear  some  things  I  cannot  control  myself. 
Stay,  do  not  say  anything  more  to  me  of  that  sort ;  for,  do  you  see,  he  has 
clasped  my  hand  at  Marengo,  had  tapped  my  cheek  with  bis  right  hand 
at  Jena,  has  pulled  me  by  the  ear  with  his  left  at  Wagram.  Father,  I 
shall  see  him  again  ;  we  shall  meet  again  ;  here,  here  in  my  heart  there 
is  a  hope  which  whispers  to  me,  *  Raymond,  have  courage  !*  ** 

At  this  moment,  while  the  eyes  of  the  mountaineer  were  suffused  with 
tears,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Napoleon  appeared  upon  the  threshold  ; 
then,  with  that  clear  voice  which  echoed  so  tbrillingly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
brave,  he  said,  placing  his  hand  to  his  small  cbapeau : 

My  friends,  your  emperor  demands  of  you  a  moment's  hospitality  for 
himself  and  his  train.  The  north  wind  is  blowing;  it  is  an  ill  time  to 
descend  the  mountain." 

A  cry  of  surprise  was  the  sole  answer  of  the  old  man  and  his  son. 
The  former  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall  to  prevent  himself  from 
falling;  the  latter  stretched  his  arms  toward  heaven,  and  would  have 
cried,  '*  Vive  TEmpereur  !"  but  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  remained 
motionless,  with  open  mouth. 

After  having  gazed  for  a  moment  at  this  scene,  Napoleon  reached  his 
hand  to  Raymond,  and  said  : 

'*  We  are  old  acquaintances.'' 

**  It  is  true,  sire,"  replied  Raymond,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  You  were  wounded  at  Moscow  1" 

"  It  was  nothing ;  it  was  for  you,  sire.  They  have  been  doing  fine 
things  since  you  went  to  repose  awhile  at  the  island  of  Elba ;  but  now 
that  you  are  here — " 

Napoleon  turned  to  several  officers  who  had  followed  him,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  satisfaction  : 

*'  They  have  tried  in  vain ;  they  have  not  been  able  to  pervert  the 
army." 

Raymond  exclaimed  :  "  You  will  find  us  all  the  same,  my  emperor,  I 
answer  for  it !" 

The  mild  warmth  of  spring  had  succeeded  to  the  chill  north  wind. 
Napoleon  was  preparing  to  continue  his  journey,  when  tuniing  towards 
Raymond,  he  said  : 

"  You  will  not  leave  your  father.  He  is  old,  he  has  need  of  you.  I 
was  wrong  to  forget  you,  but  so  many  of  you  were  brave,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  remember  all.  Here  is  the  cross  of  honor,  you  have  deserved 
it." 

**  Pardon  me^sire,  but  I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  How  1"  cried  the  emperor,  and  his  face  darkened. 

"  When  I  have  had  the  honor  to  escort  you  to  the'  Tuilleries,  then,  sire, 
it  will  be  time." 

*'  You  are  a  brave  fellow ;  come,  then,  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  father."  ^  I 
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'*  Thanks  1"  cried  the  old  man,  *'  Raymond  will  do  his  duty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  emperor,  if  I  return,  why,  we  shall  have  routed  them, 
these  allies;  if  I  do  not  return,  why,  I  shall  have  died  upon  the  field  of 
battle." 

Upon  the  road,  Raymond  had  advanced  in  front  of  the  train  to  head  the 
march,  uttering  frenzied  cries  of  *' vive  rempereur!"  and  gathering 
around  him  a  little  army  of  mountaineers,  who  were  enraptured  at  the 
return  of  their  great  emperor. 

Napoleon  pursued  his  journey  amid  this  crowd,  his  head  erect,  gazing 
at  times  at  the  steep  mountains,  the  gloomy  forests ;  measuring  space 
with  his  eagle  glance,  and  often  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  to 
dispel  the  thoughts  which  thronged  upon  his  mind.  He  appeared  swayed 
by  that  force  of  circumstances  which  some  call  Destiny,  and  others 
Providence ;  he  appeared  still  wavering  in  terrible  doubt.  Still  they 
kept  advancing ;  the  shouts  of  joy  grew  louder  and  more  frequent,  and 
the  mountain  echoes  repeated  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

At  Yizille,  the  conqueror  at  Austerlitz  was  welcomed  with  universal 
acclamations.  Every  house  was  decorated  with  tri-colored  flags.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  he  was  about  to  cross,  shone  the 
weapons  of  the  guides ;  the  neighing  of  impatient  steeds  was  mingled 
with  the  cries  of  joy.  Raymond^  intoxicated  with  delight,  rushed  to  Na- 
poleon's feet,  and  cried : 

"  You  see,  ray  emperor,  these  likewise  have  not  forgotten  you  I  They 
all  come  to  meet  you." 

A  few  moments  after  their  glances  fell  upon  the  valley  of  Dauphiny , 
they  could  distinguish  the  white  standard  which  floated  upon  tbe  ramparts 
of  Grrenoble,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  smoky  turrets  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  Izere,  like  a  serpent  lying  amid  the  verdant  grass,  seemed  to  stretch 
its  head  toward  Savoy,  and  to  bend  its  sinuous  body  toward  the  Rhone. 
A  few  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  city  of  Bayard ;  the  heavy  cavalry  and  the  light  horse  formed  a  circle 
round  the  faubourg  of  Saint  Laurent.  Silence  at  once  prevailed  about 
the  emperor ;  the  mountaineers  alone  continued  to  wave  their  caps,  re- 
peating, impatiently,  their  joyous  strains  ;  for  these,  with  their  rude 
good  sense,  had  divined  the  temper  of  France,  and  had  actually  estimated 
her  sympathies. 

On  this  side  of  a  little  bridge,  between  Aybain  and  Grenoble,  a  royalist, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band,  flourished  a  cocked  pistol,  and  cried  furiously, 

"  Down  with  the  Gorsican  !  down  with  the  tyrant !  He  shall  not  cross 
this  bridge  except  over  my  body." 

Raymond  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  uttered 
this  hostile  cry ;  his  eyes  flashed  like  those  of  a  tiger  when  chased  across 
the  sands  of  the  desert  by  African  hunters.  The  royalist  turned  pale,  the 
pistol  fell  from  his  trembling  hands,  and  he  concealed  himself  quickly  be- 
neath the  bridge ;  the  emperor  crossed  it,  borne  on  by  the  crowd  which 
thronged  from  every  road. 

At  Grenoble  he  was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.* 

*  On  tbe  day  following  hi8arrivai.at  Mlicon,  the  emperor  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
National  Oaara  and  municipal  corps.  One  of  tbe  mayor's  colleagues  thought  it  his  duty  to 
speak  on  the  occasion,  and  pronounced  a  long  harangue,  which,  more  than  once,  excited  the 
hilarity  of  those  present,  ana  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  orator  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dis- 
concerted, however.  He  poured  forth  his  bombast  without  omitting  a  single  word.  When  he 
had  finished.  Napoleon  said  to  him : 

<*  You  were  greatly  astonished,  then,  when  you  heard  of  my  landing  V* 

"  Ah^parbleu/  yes,"  replied  the  colleague;  **  when  I  heard  that  you  had  landed^  I  said  to 
every  baly  here,  *  this  man  must  be  mad ;  ne  will  not  escape !'" 

Napoleon  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  simplicity;  then^  with  a  pleasant  air^  he  diamiiisfid 
the  assembly  and  its  grotesque  orator. 
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We  will  leave  to  history  the  care  of  tracing  this  memorable  journey, 
this  conquest,  so  glorious  and  so  rapid,  of  a  sovereign  so  dear  to  the  coun- 
try— a  conquest  that  cost  not  a  single  tear,  and  that  gave  to  France  a  hope, 
which  unhappily  expired  at  Waterloo.  Is  is  here  that  we  will  meet  our 
faithful  Raymond  once  more. 

After  having  fought  like  a  true  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard,  he  fell  some 
moments  before  the  famous  reply  of  Cambronne.  The  battalion  of  escort, 
in  retreating,  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  emperor.  A  last  cry  of  '*  vive 
I'empereur  1"  was  heard,  a  cry  as  energetic  as  that  which  welcomed  Na- 
poleon in  the  cottage  of  La  Fert^.  Napoleon  paused,  and  fixing  a  mel- 
ancholy glance  upon  the  brave  soldier, 

•*  My  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  "  there  is  no  longer  an  emperor." 

At  hearing  these  words,  Raymond  brought  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  if 
to  protest  against  this  decree — then  he  expired. 


POLITICAL   PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


CHARLES  H.  HA8WELL. 

Wb  have  heretofore  confined  our  portraits  to  eminent  party  leaders,  but 
now  include,  in  the  person  of  the  chief  government  engineer,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  mechanical  profession.  In  this  age  of  steam,  there  is  no  class  of 
men  who  exercise  a  more  extensive  influence  on  the  condition  and  des- 
tinies of  their  race,  than  that  of  our  engineers.  Rail-roads  intersecting,  not 
kingdoms  and  states  merely,  but  continents — ^not  to  say  hemispheres,  and 
lines  of  steam-ships,  bringing  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  into  immediate 
intercourse  and  connection,  making  new  elements  altogether  of  time  and 
distance ;  revolutionizing  the  fortunes  of  nations,  and  changing  even  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them — all  this  is  the  work  of 
mechanical  science,  and  renders  its  ministers  and  disciples  the  class  which, 
above  all  others,  has  given  its  form  and  pressure  to  the  age. 

Occupying  a  place  of  the  highest  distinction  among  his  profession  in  this 
country,  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch  deserves  a  more  extended  notice 
than  our  imperfect  materials  will  enable  us  to  furnish.  Charles  H.  Has- 
WELL,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  in  the  year  1S09,  and  there  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  ultimate  professional  pursuits.  At  an  early  period, 
however,  his  attention  was  directed  to  mechanical  science,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  with  no  other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived  from  very  limited 
opportunities  of  observation,  constructed  the  working  model  of  a  steam 
engine.  The  decided  tendency  of  his  mind  to  these  pursuits,  naturally  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  his  friends,  and  gave  direction  to  his  future  career. 
In  1828,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment of  James  P.  Allaire,  so  widely  known  as  the  constructor  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  steam  machinery.  Here  he  made  rapid  attainments  in  the 
practical  details  of  his  profession,  and  in  1836,  he  was  selected  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  United  States 
Steamer  Fulton,  then  on  the  stocks,  waiting  to  receive  her  machinery. 
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When  this  veeael  was  completed,  he  was  attached  to  her  as  chief  en^^neer, 
and  in  that  capacity,  accompanied  her  on  her  cruise  along  the  coast,  visiting 
our  principal  naval  stations.  In  1839,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  board 
of  Naval  Officers,  Engineers,  and  Contractors,  to  which  the  duty  was  en- 
trusted, of  planning  the  frigates  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  designing 
their  steam  machinery.  He  was  then  appointed  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  first  named  of  these  vessels,  and 
in  1842,  joined  her  as  chief  engineer.  On  returning  from  a  cruise  in  this 
much-admired  but  ill-fated  frigate,  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  he  was  detached  from  her,  and  was  employed  in  designing  the  en- 
gines and  boilers  for  the  seyeral  propeller  steamers,  which  were  at  that  time 
in  the  course  of  construction  for  the  revenue  marine.  His  professional  re- 
sources, his  assiduous  devotion  to  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  with  his 
celebrity  and  success  in  disposing  of  them,  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  their  proper  recognition,  and  in  the  year  1842,  he  was  raised,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  his  associates  and  competitors,  to  the  position 
which  he  still  occupies,  as  engineer-in-chief  of  the  nary  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Haswell  was  the  first  engineer  appointed  in  the  naval  serrice,  as  early 
as  the  year  1836,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  engineer  corps  in  that  de- 
partment. For  carrying  out  the  objects  of  that  important  enactment,  he 
rendered  the  most  material  assistance ;  and  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  salutary  measures  by  him  suggested  and  put  in  exercise,  that  the 
country  is  indebted  for  the  efficacy  and  high  character  which  now  dis- 
tinguish the  engineering  corps  of  our  navy.  The  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
admission  and  promotion  of  engineers,  promulgated  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  1845,  have  not  only  commended  themselves,  by  their  successful 
operation  in  our  own  service,  but  have  been  considered  so  eminently  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  that  they 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  similar  codes  in  other  countries. 

The  labors  of  the  engineer- in-chief  are  multifarious,  and  would  be  op- 
pressive to  any  one  of  less  zeal,  assiduity,  energy,  and  devotion  to  science, 
than  Mr.  Haswell.  Besides  the  daily  and  ordinary  routine  of  plan- 
ning and  drafting  the  machinery  for  the  steamer,  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  that  intended,  renew,  replace,  and  improve  the  machinery  of 
the  old  steamer  in  commission,  he  is  called  to  examine  and  report  upon 
numberless  new  projects  in  connection  with  naval  science,  which  the  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  urge  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  favor 
of  inventions,  upon  the  attention  of  government.  In  executing  this  most 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Haswell  manifests  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  works  of  his  co-laborers  in  science,  reasonably  modi- 
fied and  controlled,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  just  sense  of  his  official  respon- 
sibilities. He  is  patient  in  examination,  cautious  in  arriving  at  conclusion, 
and  decided  in  his  expression  of  them,  however  they  may  touch  the  interests 
or  excite  the  hostility  of  the  parties  affected  by  them.  But,  with  the  obvious 
tendency  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  a  conservator  of  public  interests  always 
ought  to  be  :  where  really  meritorious  and  practicable  improvements  are  sub- 
mitted to  his  judgment,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  approval  in  no 
measured  terms.  We  have  now  before  us,  just  issued  from  the  press,  a 
very  elaborate  and  well-considered  report  from  his  pen,  made  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  in  reference  to  the  apparatus  attached  to  the  boilers 
of  the  revenue  steamer  Legar^,  by  captain  Ericsson,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  a  model  compo- 
sition of  its  class,  and  shows,  that  in  practising  with  his  compasses  and  pen- 
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cil,  Mr.  Haswell  has  Dot  neglected  the  use  of  his  pen.  In  passing,  we  may 
say  that  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  his  abilities  in  this  way,  as  his  invalu- 
able little  manual  for  the  use  of  engineers  and  mechanics,  of  which  our 
friends,  the  Harpers,  have  just  exhausted  the  fourth  and  much  improved 
edition,  abundantly  testifies. 

Thus  much  for  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Haswell — and  here  we  must 
pause.  His  face,  fronting  our  title  page,  must  speak  for  itself,  and  we  will 
not  intrude  so  far  upon  private  life,  as  to  say  what  we  might  wish  to  say  of 
his  personal  character  and  merits.  They  who  most  deserve  esteem  and  ap- 
plause shrink  from  any  public  expression  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  offend  by  our 
good  wishes,  or  the  utterance  of  them.  We  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  hope, 
for  the  subject  of  this  hasty  sketch,  that  he  will  realise,  in  his  future  career, 
the  promises  of  the  past,  and  establish  a  reputation  in  his  profession  which 
shall  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  already  distinguished. 


HI  OLD  COAT. 

Be  faithful  still,  O  Coat,  beloved  though  poor ! 

We  feel  together  the  approach  of  age  : 
Ten  years  my  hand  hath  brushed  thee,  and  no  more 

Could  have  been  done  by  Socrates  the  sage. 
If  cruel  Fortune  to  thy  threadbare  stuff 
Should  new  encounters  send, 
Like  me,  philosophise,  to  make  thee  tough : 
We  must  not  part,  old  friend ! 

Go«id  is  my  memory :  I  remember  well 

The  very  time  when  first  *twas  mine  to  don  thee ; 
*Twas  on  my  birthday,  and  our  pride  to  swell, 

In  song  my  comrades  passed  their  comments  on  thee. 
Despite  thy  seedy,  creditable  air, 

Their  arms  they  still  extend  ; 

All  stiQ  for  us  their  kindly  fetes  prepare  : 

We  must  not  part,  old  friend ! 

Thou  hast  a  patch  behind— I  see  it  yet — 

Still,  still,  that  scene  is  treasured  in  my  heart : 
Feigning  one  night  to  fly  the  fond  Lisette,      ' 

I  felt  her  hand  forbid  me  to  depart. 
This  outrage  tore  thee ;  by  her  gentle  side 

I  could  not  but  attend— 
Two  days  Lisette  to  such  long  work  applied  : 
We  must  not  part,  old  friend ! 

Have  I  e*er  scented  thee  with  mask  and  amber, 

Such  as  the  fop  exhales  before  his  glass  7 
Who  hath  e*er  seen  me  in  an  antichamber 

Make  thee  await  sume  great  man's  leave  to  pass. 
For  bits  of  ribbon's  sake,  all  France,  so  fair. 

Long  time  did  discord  rend  : 
I  in  thy  button-hole  gay  field- flowers  wear  : 
We  must  not  part,  old  friend  ! 

No  longer  fear  those  days  of  courses  vain, 
In  which  our  destiny  alike  was  fixed — 
Those  days  made  up  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

When  rain  and  sunshine  were  together  mixed. 
Soon  must  I  doff  my  coat  forever  here— 

That  way  my  thoughts  will  tend : 
Wait  yet — ^we*Il  close  together  our  career ; 
We  must  not  part,  old  friend ! 
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TIE  CULTURE  OF  IMAfilNATIOV. 

*^  There  are  two  things  ia  the  oater  creation,  which,  according  to  the  great  Hermea, 
aufiice  for  the  operatioo  of  all  that  is  wonderful  and  glomus — Fire  and  Earth.  Even  so, 
my  child,  there  are  in  the  human  mind  two  powers  that  effect  all  of  which  oar  nature 
IS  capable — Reason  and  Imaqination.  Now  mankind,  less  wise  in  themselves  than  in 
the  outer  world,  have  cultivated,  fur  the  most  part,  but  one  of  these  faculties.  They  have 
tilled  the  earth  of  the  human  heart,  but  suffered  its /re  to  remain  dormant,  or  waste  itself 
in  chance  and  frivolous  directions." — Bulwer's  Oodolphin. 

A  SURVEY  of  the  powers  of  mind,  in  comparison  with  their  actual  ex- 
ercise and  range  of  cultiration,  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  a  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  defect  in  their  relative  measure  of  attainment.  The 
directions  given  to  mental  exertion  have  been  determined  by  the  more 
pressing,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  transient  requirements  of  occa- 
sion, rather  than  by  the  great  wants  of  humanity, — by  the  necessities  of 
the  individual  more  than  of  the  race, — in  short,  by  accidental  circum- 
stance, rather  than  by  any  enlightened  system  of  education,  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  man's  nature  as  a  complex  whole.  Hence, 
most  of  us  feel  that  we  do  not  attain  the  happiness  within  our  reach, — 
that  there  is  a  strange  want  of  correspondency  between  the  actual  and 
the  possible, — that  our  life  is  by  no  means  a  full  expression  of  its  own 
capabilities. 

Man  has  been  variously  described  as  a  laughing — a  talking — a  rational 
animal.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  neither  his  laughter,  nor  his  speech, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  his  vaunted  reason — so  vndely  separates  him  from  the 
lower  creation,  as  does  that  wondrous  quality  of  thought  which  we  term 
(though  not  most  appropriately)  Imagination.  It  would  be  difficult  ac- 
curately to  discriminate  the  limits  of  this  element  of  mental  action,  or 
to  exaggerate  its  influence  and  importance.  It  ministers  in  the  most  or- 
dinary as  in  the  most  valuable  ofHces  of  human  occupation.  The  solemn 
teachings  of  history,  the  high  abstractions  of  science,  the  delight^  of  so- 
cial communion — all  derive  their  life  and  their  efficacy  mainly  from  the 
imaginative  principle.  It  embraces  so  much  of  our  thinking  part,  that 
where  it  roams,  there  is  our  presence,  our  consciousness,  our  being.  As 
the  handmaiden  of  Memory,  it  leads  us  to  the  buried  past ; — the  very 
nurse  of  Hope,  it  pictures  for  us  the  unborn  future.  With  wingless 
flight  it  "  wanders  through  eternity,''  and  unheeding  time  and  space, 
finds  home  in  a  world  of  light  and  melody  more  glorious  than  ought  that 
bodily  **eye  hath  ever  seen,  or  ear  hath  heard."  It  is  to  this  principle 
that  our  theology  has  given  the  name  of  toult  as  though  it  alone  were 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  immortality  of  its  Creator.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
this  that,  more  than  any  reasoned  process,  gives  us  assurance  of  our  spir- 
itual existence,  and  its  continuance  beyond  the  grave ; — forever  rising 
up  within  us  to  contradict  the  tendency  of  science  to  materialism. 

The  trees  that  bloomed  in  Eden — the  crowning  charm  of  that  fair 
garden — endowed  with  the  mystic  boons  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  form 
no  unfitting  types  of  man's  twin  attributes — the  investigative  and  creative 
faculties  of  mind  :  those  sunward-expanding  principles  which,  thirsting 
ever  after  truth  and  beauty,  have  for  their  empires  Philosophy  and  Poe- 
try, and  which,  in  their  high  development,  take  the  names  of  Talent  and 
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Geoius.*  Wisdom  for  the  intellect,  the  winged  thought  for  the  soul ; 
for  the  Reason,  knowledge ;  for  the  Imagination,  life  !  Man  has  nour* 
ished  the  rational  faculty,  but  he  has  too  much  neglected  the  living  fruil. 
Hence  are  we  swayed  by  cold  and  calculating  policy  more  often  than 
by  charitable  impulse.  Hence  are  our  theories  so  much  wiser  than  our 
practice.  The  head  has  outgrown  the  heart;  not  that  we  know  too 
much,  but  that  we  feel  too  little.  To  this  must  we  attribute  "  the  abuse 
of  aU  invention  for  abridging  and  combining  labor,  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  inequality  of  mankind.  From  what  other  cause  has  it  arisen  that 
the  discoveries  which  should  have  lightened,  have  added  a  weight  ta 
the  curse  imposed  on  Adam  ?  Would  it  not  be  among  the  most  incon- 
ceivable of  paradoxes  to  a  higher  and  happier  intelligence,  that  one  por- 
tion of  a  brotherhood — and  ihat^  the  roost  needy — should  attain  a  mor» 
oppressive  poverty, — **  a  lower  depth"  of  wretchedess,  by  the  agency  of 
those  very  appliances  of  ingenuity  which  demonstrably  add  vastly  to  the 
aggregate  power  and  riches  of  the  whole  ?  How  impossible  a  result, 
if  our  philanthropism  were  as  world-embracing  as  our  mechanism, — if 
our  conceptions  of  the  universal  pain  and  pleasure  kept  progress  with 
our  intellectual  growth, — if  our  faculty  of  projecting  thought  and  con- 
sciousness beyond  the  circle  of  self,  were  as  well  developed  as  onr 
capability  of  determining  "  the  fitness  of  things"  within  that  narrow 
circle. 

To  illustrate  these  assumptions,  we  roust  distinguish  between  the 
proper  roodes  of  action  of  these  differing  powers.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
rational  faculty  to  investigate  relations,  and  to  decide  upon  their  cor- 
respondence : — of  the  imaginative,  to  distinguish  qualities  with  reference 
to  their  power  of  giving  pleasure.  The  one  regards  agreement,  the  other 
agreeahleness.  The  one  may  be  considered  as  acting  through  reflection^ 
the  other  as  acting  through  consciousness  :  the  one  as  being  in  its  sim- 
plest element,  perception, — ^the  other,  sensation. 

It  is  the  sensitive  principle  that  must  ever  form  the  incentive  to  the 
teachings  of  the  perceptive  one.  The  latter  but  discerns  ;  it  is  the  other 
that  impels.t  In  vain  do  we  discover  a  path  that  is  direct  and  open,  if 
we  are  furnished  with  no  motive  for  walking  therein.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  it  leads  to  an  object :  that  object  must  be  itself  desirable.  The 
Will  must  be  addressed  as  well  as  the  Understanding.  Conviction  is 
ever  useless  till  accompanied  by  persuasion.  These,  considerations  are 
of  importance  to  prevent  our  seeking  from  the  one  principle,  results  ap- 
propriate to  the  other.  By  recalling  the  difference  of  their  operation, 
we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  each,  as 
well  as  to  discern  how  incompetent  to  the  production  of  action  or  of 
happiness,  is  either  separately.     We  shall  find  that  if  one  power  lea^ 

•  "  Talent  cohvidccb,— Genins  bnt  exehen ; 

This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  8oal  delights.    *    *    • 

Talent,  ihe  sunshine  on  a  coltared  soil 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees, — for  toil : 

Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies, 

On  cloud  itself  re&ects  its  wondioos  dies; 

And  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  given, 

Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  oi  heaven  !"— Bvlwxr. 

f  This  distinction  has  been  well  marked  by  Hnme  in  one  of  his  Moral  Essays :  "  Heason  be- 
ing cool  and  disengaged  is  no  motive  to  action,  but  directs  only  the  impulse  received  from  appe- 
tite or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  happineiu  or  avoiding  misery  :  Taste, 
as  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery,  becomes  a  motive  to 
action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or  impulse  to  desire  and  volition." 
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the  mind  chiefly  to  analysis,  the  other  leads  it  to  synthesis :  that  if  one 
is  the  parent  of  science,  the  other  is  the  parent  of  art.* 

The  Imagination  may  thus  be  regarded  in  a  simple,  yet  comprehen* 
sive  point  of  view,  as  that  part  of  our  nature  which  perceives  and  gives 
expression  to  the  Beautiful :  to  the  beautiful  wherever  it  exists, — ^wheth- 
er in  motion  or  in  form,  in  color  or  in  sound,  in  sentiment  or  in  action. 
It  has  thus  a  twofold  function,  it  both  receives  and  it  produces  ;  it  haa 
both  a  passive  and  an  active  employment,  and  the  latter  is  at  once  the 
fruit  and  the  nourishment  of  the  former.  The  perception  of  beauty  is 
Taste ;  its  expression — Poetry ;  and  the  one  springs  trom  a  high  devel- 
opment of  the  other.  It  is  the  intense  impression  of  a  new-found  love- 
liness,  which,  yearning  after  sympathy,  impels  the  loving  soul  to  body 
forth  its  lofly  Idea  in  whatever  form  of  statue,  of  painting  or  of  poem 
it  may  have  conceived  it,  that  other  souls  may  share  with  it  the  ecstacy 
of  admiration.  It  is  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  imaginative  faculty  that 
^ves  it  its  creative  power.  The  true  poietes  is  but  one  of  deeper  feel- 
mgs — of  a  more  refined  and  impressible  taste  than  other  men.  Like  the 
spirit  of  the  fleeting  breeze,  he  sweeps  over  the  heart-chords  of  humanity, 
that  he  may  awaken  in  other  tastes  a  unison  with  the  thrillings  of  his 
own :  and  it  is  thus  that  he  becomes  the  Artist,  and  is  hailed  by  the 
world's  gratitude — creator. 

Taste  is  universal ;  it  exists  in  scime  degree  in  every  soul — a  part  of 
its  immortality.  It  is,  in  the  high  thought  of  Channing,  the  germ  of  a 
future  glory,  the  infant  energy,  which,  confined  by  an  earthly  prison- 
house,  '*  is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
•  •  •  •  Q|]  J  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imaginings  of  un^een  and 
ideal  being."  It  is  the  spirit's  prayer  for  union  with  a  something  vfith- 
out  and  above  the  unit — self.  Like  the  delicate  heliotrope,  it  is  forever 
struggling  —  with  irrepressible  and  insatiate  longing — towards  the 
source  that  yields  it  warmth  and  light.  Its  action  is  summed  up  in  one 
deep  word,  and  that  is,  Love.  As  the  great  laws  of  Attraction  in  the 
material  world,  so  is  that  of  Love  in  the  spiritual, — ^the  principle  that, 
pervading  all  things,  binds  them  together,  and  draws  them  into  harmony. 
And  the  petty  hate  and  the  discord  are  but  the  limited  repulsions 
which,  actmg  through  their  little  spaces,  serve  doubtless  to  work  out  the 
ffreat  purposes  of  nature  and  of  destiny.  The  poet  has  sung  that  **  Life 
IS  love  ;**  and  the  sentiment  bears  within  it  a  deeper  truth  than  perhaps 
even  the  poet  has  fathomed — prophet  though  he  be,  of  philosophy.  Life 
is  but  action ;  and  action  ever  springs  from  impulse,  which  is  desire. 
It  is  desire — a  sense  of  beauty — ^that  makes  both  the  life  and  the  princi- 
ple of  our  spiritual  nature  :  we  really  *'  live*'  only  as  we  enjoy. 

The  high  province  of  Imagination  is  to  elevate  and  refine  mankind. 
It  acts  by  apprehending  the  poetry  around  and  beyond  us,  and  by  assimi« 
lating  it  to  our  own  nature,  it  makes  us  partakers  of  that  poetry, — the 
exponents  of  that  grace  and  that  beauty.  '*  Its  great  tendency  and  pur^ 
pose  is  to  carry  the  mind  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordi- 
nary life;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.  *  *  *  *  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet 
paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates, 
as  it  were,  life's  etherial  essence, — arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fra- 
grance, brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  re- 

*  "  There  are  two  avenaes  from  tbe  litUe  pasdoiia  and  the  dear  calamities  of  earth— Art  and 
Science.  Bat  art  is  more  godlt&e  ihan  acienoe ;  science  discovers,  art  creates.  #  •  #  The 
astronomer  who  catalognes  the  stars,  cannot  add  one  atom  to  the  universe :  the  poet  can  call  a 
aniverse  from  the  atom."— Zemont. 
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fined,  but  eyanescent  joys  :  and  in  this  be  does  well,  for  it  is  good  to 
feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and  physi* 
cal  gratifications,  but  admits  in  measures  whicb  may  be  indefinitely  en- 
larged, sentiments  and  deligbts  worthy  of  a  higher  being."* 

To  the  imaginative  mind,  *'  there  is  beauty  everywhere."  All  forms 
and  objects  teem  for  it  with  spiritual  meaning.  The  commonest  clay 
may  to  its  Promethean  touch  become  instinct  with  a  living  grace ; — for 
it,  the  simplest  leaf  seem  trembling  with  a  hidden  sympathy ; — the  very 
air  be  full  of  music- whispers.  Nature  become^  to  the  poet  a  joyous 
and  pervading  presence — an  overflowing  spirit,  with  whom  he  can  for- 
ever hold  sweet  converse — as  with  a  tender  and  loving  parent.  And 
these  pleasures  which  the  sensitive  soul  finds  thickly  strewn  around  it, 
lie  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  but  open  their  inward  eyes,  who 
will  but  feed  their  native  and  unerring  instincts.  '*  Why  does  the  rose 
give  forth  its  odor,"  asks  an  eloquent  writer,  "  and  the  scent  of  the  lav- 
ender and  of  the  mignionette  steal  viewless  upon  the  still  air  around  us, 
and  the  blooming  bean  and  the  new-mown  hay  outscent  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  apothecary,  if  it  be  not  to  wile  us  into  the  garden  and  the 
field,  in  order  that  we  may  *  breathe  health,  and  at  the  same  time  cull 
pleasure  and  instruction  there  Y  Wherefore  sings  the  breeze  in  the 
forest,  why  whispers  the  zephyr  among  the  reeds,  and  how  comes  it 
that  the  caves  and  hollows  oi  the  barren  mountains  give  out  their  tones, 
as  if  the' earth  were  one  musical  instrument  of  innumerable  strings,  if  it 
be  not  to  tempt  us  forth  in  order  to  learn  how  ever-fair,  ever-new,  and 
ever-informing  that  great  instructress  is,  who  speaks  to  all  the  senses  at 
one  and  the  same  instant  ^  •  •  •  And  wherefore,  when  the  sky  is 
clouded,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  shades  the  landscape,  is  the  arch 
of  hope,  with  its  seven-fold  glory  set  in  the  rain-cloud,  if  it  be  not  for 
us  to  look,  and  admire,  and  learn  t"t 

Blessed  is  that  prerogative  of  thought  which  draws  light  and  beauty 
from  the  storm  and  the  darkness ; — which  finds  *'  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  ill ;" — ^which  irradiates  with  its  own  exceeding  splendor  all  things 
upon  which  it  looks; — which  feeds  the  mind  with  happy  memories, 
lofty  aspirations,  fond  imaginings,  and  their  ever-glorious  fruits  of  Trust, 
and  Hope,  and  Love.  Happy  is  he  who  most  has  cherished  this  joyous 
and  life-giving  attribute. 

-^In  early  childhood,  we  see  this  quality  developed  by  kindly  Nature, 
apparently  even  in  advance  of  rational  power.  The  doll  and  the  hobby 
derive  their  value  to  the  happy  child, — solely  from  its  faculty  of  invest- 
ing them  with  a  spirit  and  a  life.  Its  toys  and  its  sports  all  have  a  charm 
of  meaning  drawn  from  its  lively  fancy.  And  the  earnest  eye  and  part- 
ed lip  of  the  young  listener  to  some  artless  tale,  attest  the  vivid  senso 
of  ideal  presence  which  its  thought  inspires. 

In  maturer  years,  this  principle,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  im- 
proved, is  almost  totally  neglected  or  repressed.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
useless  endowment  of  prodigal  nature, — a  devious  propensity — carefully 
to  be  restrained,  as  unfavorable  to  the  lessons  of  a  necessary  prudence. 
The  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  laid  aside  by  manhood,  as  the  undignified 
relic  of  giddy  days, — designed  for  no  high  end.  Most  deplorable  of  er- 
rors !  Most  ungrateful  rejection  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  God's  great 
gifts !  As  well  might  we  pluck  out  the  eye,  lest  we  should  have  too 
much  of  light.  Danger  of  our  imagining  too  highly — hoping  and  loving 
too  deeply — daring  too  greatly  ! — As  well  might  we  fear  of  reasoning 

*  Cbaimbg.  t  Madie*i  "  Obaerration  of  Natare."^ 
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4oo  profoundly — of  knowing  too  wisely.  As  well  may  we  abjure  tbe 
truth,  as  shun  the  beauty.  We  cannot  see  too  far :  we  cannot  crowd 
too  much  of  life  into  the  few  years  that  form  our  earthly  sojourn. 

"  But  will  not  these  visionary  tendencies  disqualify  us  for  the  sober 
«nd  stem  employments  of  duty,  and  interfere  with  that  success  in  the 
business  of  life,  which  every  rational  mind  must  desire  V* — If  *'  the  bu- 
siness of  life"  is  supposed  to  consist  in  straining  every  energy  to  the 
one  design  of  pecuniary  gain, — ^if  a  business  talent  is  exhibited  in  the 
ready  power  of  making  the  '*  best  bargain"  of  our  brother's  necessities — 
a  skill  in  purchasing  his  invaluable  birth-right  with  our  superfluous  mess 
of  pottage, — then  would  a  cultivated  fancy  indeed  but  little  qualify  us 
to  become  *'  business  men."  But  in  every  true  fulfilment  of  the  offices 
of  life,  how  incalculably  higher  and  stronger  would  be  our  purpose  and 
our  power. 

*'  Shall  we  then  listen  to  the  wild  impulses  of  an  unrestrained  imagi- 
nation, rather  than  to  the  sober  dictates  of  reason  1— or  which  shall  be 
most  neglected  V*  Most  unwise  questionings.  Which  may  best  be 
spared  from  harmony — ^the  tenor,  or  the  treble  1  Which  is  most  essen- 
tial to  sight — the  eye,  or  the  sunbeam  ? — There  is  no  rivalry  between 
these  faculties ;  there  should  be  no  divorce.  The  masculine  and  femi- 
nine principles  of  mind,  they  should  ever  grow  in  sweetest,  closest  union ; 
and  from  that  union  ever  spring  all  glorious  things.^ 

So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  them,  in  point  of  fact,  that  a  high 
development  of  the  one  will  indirectly  advance  the  other, — however 
much  it  may  be  neglected.  The  frequent  and  unrecognised  demands  of 
science  upon  the  imaginative  power,  have  given  it  exercise  and  strength, 
even  though  it  has  received  no  kindlier  nor  directer  training.  It  re- 
quired a  mighty  reach  of  fancy  beyond  the  belief  that  suspended  the 
starry  lamps  from  a  solid  firmament — "  to  give  light  by  nig^t,'* — when* 
reason  showed  that  our  sun  was  the  nucleus  of  a  family  of  habitable 
worlds  like  this  we  live  upon,  and  that  '*  the  twinkling  eyes  of  heaven  " 
were  other  suns  more  glorious  yet  than  ours.  It  was  a  higher  flight  when 
all  this  countless  host  was  looked  upon  as  forming  a  single  harmonious 
system — upon  whose  wide-spread  galaxy  our  sun  itself  was  but  a  feeble 
and  obscure  borderer.  And  when  at  last  the  tube  of  Herschell  revealed 
hr — far  off  in  infinite  space,  a  multitude  of  separate  fleecy  cloudlets — 
mighty  systems — each  like  the  universe  of  stars  around  us, — then  did 
imagination  spring  with  free  and  joyous  pinion  to  where  the  lightning 
flash  should  spend  a  hundred  thousand  years  in  reaching; — for  at  such  a 
distance  are  some  of  the  visible  nebulae  computed. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  calculating  power, 
even  for  the  great  discoveries  which  have  enlarged  our  knowledge.  If 
science  discovers,  it  is  art  that  invents ;  and  invention  ever  lends  to  dis- 
covering its  broadest  wings.  If  observation  revealed  to  Galileo  the 
mimic  system  of  Jupiter,  or  to  Herschell  another  brother  planet  and  its 
satellites  away  in  dizzy  distance,  it  was  creative  ingenuity  that  first  gave 
them  the  means  of  these  high  discoveriea 

But  perhaps  the  last  great  triumph  of  intellect  in  these  our  days, — the 
patient  calculation,  which,  solving  a  majestic  problem,  told  with  unerring 
certainty,  where  should  be  found  an  unseen  world — thousands  of  mil* 
Hon  miles  remote, — perhaps  this,  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  instance  of 
what  pure  science  has  accomplished  unaided  by  such  appliances.  It  is 
indeed  a  grand  example  of  the  mind's  supremacy, — an  exultant  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  human  thought,  to  fathom  the  plans  of  nature,  and 
enter,  aa  it  were,  the  council  chamber  of  creation.    But  let  us  look  at  the 
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beginnings  of  this  heaTen-acaling  achieremeat.  A  thouBaad  shrewd 
philosophers  had  seen  the  falling  apple,  and  had  thence  inferred  some 
mystical  attraction  in  the  earth :  reason  could  guess  no  further.  And  so 
it  rested,  till  Genius  came  and  looked  upon  it,  and  with  the  flight  of  in- 
spiration, seized  upon  the  law  that  holds  together  the  universe.  No 
feeble  exercise  of  fancy  was  it  that  saw  in  the  simplest  phenomenon  of 
every-day  life,  the  operation  of  the  principle  that  guided  suns  and  in* 
finite  systems  in  their  eternal  courses.  It  was  imagination  that  raised 
the  wondrous  dream-ladder — resting  upon  stones  yet  lost  in  heaTen— ^ 
upon  which  Le  Verrier  mounted  to  a  star ! 

We  are  not  such  merely  reasoning  beings  as  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose. 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  of  truth  may  lurk  in  the  wildest  dream ;  we  know 
not  when  we  grasp  a  truth,  how  much  of  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  by 
the  intuition  of  creative  instinct.  In  vain  would  we  strive  with  jealous 
care  to  separate  these  embracing  principles,  or  to  define  the  limits  of 
their  operation.  Not  so  do  they  tend  to  act.  Their  loftiest  triumphs 
are  ever  those  of  their  united  working.  The  highest  flights  of  poetry 
are  those  which  teach  us  highest  wisdom ;  and  science  rises  with  but  a 
flagging  wing,  when  it  rises  alone ;  so  much  does  the  first  assist  the 
latter, — so  much  the  latter  guide  the  first.  Justly  does  Bulwer  argue, 
(through  Ernest  Maltravers,)  that  "  all  philosophy  is  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory,  which  bounds  its  inquiries  to  the  limits  of  the  known  and 
certain" — that  induction  should  be  '*  carried  out  to  conjecture  as  well  as 
to  fact ;  and  that  Newton  and  Copernicus  would  have  done  nothing,  if 
they  had  not  imagined  as  well  as  reasoned, — guessed  as  well  as  ascer- 
tained." 

And  yet  there  have  been  those,  who  have  called  fancy  the  enfeebler 
of  intellectual  power,  as  though  the  one  could  be  cultivated  only  at  the 
*  expense  of  the  other.  Will  it  be  said  that  Bacon  would  have  been  more 
profound  a  philosopher,  had  he  been  less  a  poet  ?•— or  that  Hobbes  would 
have  reasoned  less  acutely,  had  his  ice-bound  soul  been  irradiated  by  a 
gleam  of  human  sunshine — a  warming  ray  of  faith  in  goodness  ?  If  he, 
the  poet-sage  of  Athens,  whose  lofty  teachings,  dimly  apprehended  by  his 
countrymen,  yet  fell  upon  their  heart  like  the  mystery  of  supernal  music, 
and  made  them  hail  him  *'  the  divine," — ^if  he,  beyond  all  his  contempo* 
raries,  has  colored  with  his  thought  all  later  time,  and  felt  an  influence-* 
unacknowledged  but  immeasurable,  and  perhaps  only  less  than  that  of 
Him  of  Nazareth — upon  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  enlightened 
world, — is  it  not  because  in  him,  above  all  other  ancient  writers,  trans- 
cendant  genius  illumined  and  ennobled  a  mighty  intellect  1 — because,  in 
short,  of  all  philosophers,  he  was  the  most  imaginative  ? 

What  power  of  calculation  shall  compute  the  exquisite  delight,  the  gen- 
tleness of  thought,  the  depth  of  generous  aspiration,  enkindled  in  the  hu- 
irtan  breast  by  the  painting,  the  song  and  the  poetn  ?  Who  may  estimate 
or  comprehend  the  grace  and  glory  given  to  earth  by  the  love-labors  of 
the  great  Artists  of  .the  Beautiful  1* — by  the  creations  of  a  Homer,  a 
Dante,  a  Milton, — of  an  ^schylus,  a  Sophocles,  a  Shakspeare,^-of  a 
Phidias,  a  Praxiteles,  a  Canova,— of  a  Raphael,  an  Angelo,  a  Titian, — of 
a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven,  a  Weber, — (and  may  we  not  add,) — of  an  Epi- 
curus, a  Plato,  a  Jesus  ? 

"  But  if  the  works  of  art  have  indeed  such  value,  the  man  of  wealth 

*  They  who  have  emplojred  their  ?eiims  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in  the  original  eoru^ 
Hon  of  an  embodied  beauty r-as  a  Siddon?,  a  Malibran,  a  Taglioni,  a  Paganini,— may  alao  oe 
properly  styled  artuis,  tbongh  they  cannot  claun  rank  with  the  great  ^oe^s. 
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cu  at  laaat  parckase  all  theae  blessings ;  he  can  collect  together  with- 
out limit — books—and  paintings — and  statues — of  rarest  worth,  and  thus 
be  even  richer  than  those  who  have  produced  them/'  Not  so.  The 
wealth  of  empires  cannot  purchase  these.  Without  the  divine  gift — ^poor 
mUlumairt^ — ^you  do  but  gather  soulless  forms.  To  you,  the  statue  can 
ever  be  but  a  cold  and  moveless  block — wondrously  fashioned.  Not  for 
you  will  it  warm  to  life :  not  to  you  will  it  speak  all  lovely  and  loving 
things.  The  story  of  the  Venus  gifted  Pygmalion,  truly  typed  the  soul- 
transporting  union  of  Genius  with  its  fair  Ideal.  The  poet's  eye  shall 
drink,  in  one  brief  instant,  from  some  delicate  embodiment  of  Art,  or 
smiling  grace  of  Nature,  a  delight  which  a  lifetime  of  mere  ownership 
cannot  purchase.  '*  It  is  not  mere  words  to  say  that  he  who  goes  through 
a  rich  man's  park,  and  sees  things  in  it  which  never  bless  the  mental  eye- 
sight of  the  possessor,  is  richer  than  he.  He  u  richer.  More  results  of 
pleasure  come  home  to  him.  The  ground  is  actually  more  fertile  to  him, 
the  place  haunted  with  finer  shapes.  He  has  mOre  servants  to  come  at 
his  call,  and  administer  to  him  with  full  hands."  * 

*'  But  still,  all  this  is  but  imaginary^ — the  pleasure  is  only  ideal." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  *'  ideal  "  pleasure, — if  that  word  means  unreal. 
it  is  a  mere  truism,  to  say  that  enjoyment  i^  actual  eojoyment,  that  all 
pleasure  that  exists — reaUif  exists;  and  it  is  idle  to  inquire  whether  the 
cause  be  a  material  one  or  not.  A  real  effect  is  admitted,  and  that  in- 
volves a  real  cause.  Nay,  if  the  reality  of  pleasure  is  to  be  measured  by 
its  degree,  then  is  that  which  springs  from  a  spiritual  cause  infinitely 
more  real  than  that  from  d^  material  o^e.  But  if  the  term  *' ideal"  be 
tised  in  its  correct  sense  of  **"  existing  in  idjea^^  then  is  the  objection  but 
the  expression  of  a  metaphysical  fact.  All  joy  is  but  the  pleasurable 
impressment  of  idea.  There  is  no  pleasure  but  ideal  pleasure ;  and  the 
closest  discemer  of  "  matter-of-fact  " — ^who  thinks  he  earns  the  title  by 
discarding  all  most  high  and  glorious  matters  of  fact, — he  still  is  in- 
debted to  the  few  ideas  he  does  possess,  for  all  the  little  enjoyments  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

**  But  after  all, — ^the  real  value  of  these  things  1" — persists  the  advo- 
cate of  tangibilities :  "  However  agreeahU — imaginative  pursuits,  they 
will  not  clothe  nor  feed  us-  What  kind  of  practical  utility  have  they  ?" 
A  great  truth  is  the  doctrine  of  utility — if  it  is  only  carried  out.  But  its 
professed  votaries  are  generally  those  who  most  restrict  the  application 
of  their  creed.  Utility — if  it  have  a  rational  meaning — ^must  signify  the 
capability  of  yielding  happiness.  As  such,  it  is  as  strictly  referable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  mental — as  of  a  bodily  necessity  ;  as  referable  to 
the  flower,  as  to  the  fruit ;  as  referable  to  the  products  of  the  creative — ^as 
of  the  investigative  faculty.  By  no  definition  of  this  fundamental  term, 
can  reason  exclude  its  sister  attribute  from  sharing  in  this  empire.  All 
things  are  useful  to  us  only  as  they  give  us  pleasure.  Our  food  is  use* 
ful — simply  because  it  satisfies  a  want ;  and  even  if,  like  the  olden  sage, 
we  should  "  eat  to  life,"  (though  by  the  way — no  sane  man  ever  did  thus 
eat,)  still  will  the  utility  of  eating  consist  in  the  gratification  of  living. 
Grant,  then,  that  cultivated  taste  can  afford  us  enjoyment,  and  the  ad- 
mission is  the  strictest  measure  of  its  "utility." 

It  may  be  said,  that  ''  we  can  do  without  poetry,  but  we  cannot  with- 
out bread."  Vain  antithesis  :  futile  distinction.  We  cannot  **  do"  with- 
out poetry.  Life  utterly  robbed  of  it,  would  cease  to  be  life.  There 
would  be  no  "  doing."     The  very  dog  can  dream :  what  would  man  be 

*  Leigh  HoiiL 
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if  ht  could  not?  To  wbat  purpoae  will  he  feed  the  body,  if  the  eDJoying 
and  informing  spirit  be  starred  ?  What  would  there  be  worth  living 
for?  What  will  it  proiit  him  to  gain  the  world,  if  he  have  lost  the  soul 
which  can  alone  give  it  value  ?  What  can  he  receive  in  exchange  for 
that?  He  will  *'  do"  as  well  unfed.  The  tree  of  life  no  longer  blooms 
for  him.  If  "  bread "  be  indeed,  as  political  economists  tell  us — ^tho 
standard  of  material  value,  what  higher  food  shall  form  the  measure  of 
spirit-worth  ?  If  earth  and  stones  are  '*  wealth,"  what  better  title  shall 
be  given  to  those  unearthly  products,  which  bring  "  wealth  to  the  mind*— 
wealth  to  the  heart — high  thoughts — bright  dreams — ^the  ambition  to  be* 
come  worthier  to  love  "  and  to  be  loved  1 

**  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  said  one,  whom  we  profess  to 
receive  as  Teacher ;  but  oh,  how  feebly  is  the  great  truth  realized  !  How 
still  does  stooping  avarice  seek  to  have  the  very  stones  made  "  bread." 
How  little  can  it  know  that  the  mind  truly  lives  by  every  word  and 
thought  proceeding  from  the  source  of  truth  and  beauty. 

And  the  value  of  these  immaterial  pleasures  does  not  end  with  their 
immediate  fruition.  They  have  a  permanent  usefulness  :  they  leave  a 
lasting  benefit  to  the  mind  ; — improving  the  taste,  and  making  it  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  all  othei;  true  enjoyments.  There  is  no  satiety ;  and 
hence  the  truthful  saying, 

'*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ; 
Its  loveliness  increases/* 

And  this  is  a  presentation  of  "  utility,"  which  the  most  "practical"  of 
reasoners  can  comprehend.  If  he  can  see  no  other  merit  in  the  fine 
arts,  let  him  learn  that  they  soften  and  ennoble  the  human  character—- 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass ;  that  they  render  man  less  capa- 
ble of  crime,  and  that  they  thus  form  no  inefficient  preventives  of  the 
scourge  and  the  axe, — the  dungeon  and  the  gallows.  As  they  have  been 
fostered,  have  nations  advanced  in  intelligence  and  refinement ;  as  they 
have  been  neglected,  have  the  opposite  results  ensued.  The  philosophic 
Poly  bins  in  noticing  the  singular  contrast  between  the  Cynsetheans  and 
the  other  Arcadians,  in  delicacy,  gentleness,  and  humanity,  attributes  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  solely  lo  their  high  and  universal  cultivation  of 
niMsic,  and  to  the  total  want  of  it  among  the  former. 

By  many  persons,  the  '*  poetic  temperament "  has  been  supposed  to 
act  unfavorably  on  the  social  and  domestic  feelings ;  and  examples  have 
been  appealed  to,  in  support  of  the  opinion.  A  mighty  bard  of  recent 
times  has  formed  a  frequent  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  position — a 
bard  whose  deep-toned  lyre  seemed  strung  only  to  teach  the  falsity  of 
"  faith  and  hope  and  charity," — the  utter  "  vanity  of  all  things."  The  in- 
ference is  founded  on  a  defective  view  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
imaginative  power,  and  the  extension  of  its  appropriate  action.  It  seems 
not  to  be  considered,  that  this  poet's  genius  was  essentially  limited  within 
a  very  narrow  range  of  thought — however  vivid  its  conception  or  strong 
its  passion  within  that  range.  It  was  no  healthy  nor  vigorous  fancy  that 
could  see  beneath  the  loveliest  face  *'  a  grinning  skull,"  and  yet  be  blind 
to  the  divinity  enshrined  in  that  cunningly  carved  temple.  It  was  no 
really  strong  and  expansive  power  of  conception,  that  could  brood  fo]> 
ever  over  the  wrongs  of  self,  almost  unconscious  of  the  deeper  wrongs 
of  others.  It  was  the  deficiency — and  not  the  excess  of  this  great 
quality  that  formed  the  blight  upon  the  soul  of  Byron.  In  proportion 
as  he  did  enjoy  the  divine  vision,  was  he  a  better  man  than  he  would 
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ba^e  been ; — ^in  proportion  as  that  yision  was  feeble  and  restricted,  was 
bis  great  mind  less  noble  tban  it  should  have  been.  For  confirmation^ 
let  us  turn  to  the  contrasted  being  of  a  poet  mightier  than  he,  in  loftiness 
and  delicacy  and  gorgeousness  of  imagining.  Let  the  pure  life— the  all- 
unselfish,  spirit-loveliness  of  Shellet,  refute  the  weak  and  wrongful 
thought,  that  "  a  brilliant  imagination  is  seldom  or  never  accompanied  by 
a  warm  heart."  *  A  startling  blot  were  it  upon  the  fair  face  of  Nature, 
if  these  two  of  her  best  gifts  to  man,  were  thus  incompatible, — if  one 
destroyed  the  other.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  heart  is  the  very  instrument 
upon  which  bright  fancy  sounds  all  tender  melodies.  Those  most  have 
hearts,  who  most  have  souls :  and  the  simplest  good  man  upon  earth, 
who  sees  and  worships  the  idea  of  moral  beauty,  in  kindliness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  possesses  in  high  degree  the  etherial  fire,  how- 
ever deficient  he  may  be  in  its  more  obvious  manifestations. 

The  true  relation  of  the  imagination  to  our  moral  and  social  character, 
appears  to  be  generally  but  very  little  noticed.  As  the  principle  that 
takes  cognizance  of  beauty,  it  properly  embraces  all  that  pleases  us  in 
human  conduct,  and  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  morals.  It  regards 
the  qualities  of  action  and  of  being,  no  less  than  those  of  sentiment  or 
form.  Virtue  indeed  may  be  defined  as  the  poetry  of  conduct : — ^tho 
very  oi&pring  of  the  creative  faculty ;  for  it  is  as  much  '*  an  expression 
of  the  beautuul "  as  the  cunning  statue,  or  the  magic  painting.  A  deed 
of  heroic  daring  and  self-devoted  generosity  is  a  poem — ^higher  than  the 
epic.  It  is  addressed  to  a  higher  taste ;  it  awakens  a  deeper  enthusiasm 
of  admiration.  It  is  moral  beauty  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the 
drama  :  it  contributes  mainly  to  that  of  the  narrative  muse. 

Ethical  writers  have  too  much  overlooked  this  bearing  of  their  sub- 
ject. They  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  principles  of  the  **  law," 
as  almost  to  lose  sight  of  those  of  the  incentive.  They  have  contem- 
plated results  rather  than  causes, — tendencies  rather  than  motives.  Hence 
the  cold  utilitarianism  of  Hobbes  and  Paley.  Hence  the  prevailing  in- 
clination to  a  mechanical  philosophy,  which  would  make  ethics  a  de- 
partment of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  popular  mo- 
rality, appears  to  be,  that  ^*  Honesty  is  the  best  polici/,^*  It  is  so  — 
though,  as  Mrs.  Cbilds  has  happily  remarked,  **  policy  never  finds  that 
art.''  The  motto,  however,  is  true  as  the  expression  of  a  fact,  and  not 
of  a  principle, — of  an  efiect,  and  not  of  a  cause.  An  inattention  to  this^ 
has  made  the  maxim  hide  a  higher  truth — that  '*  Honesty  is  the  best 
beauty y  We  accustom  ourselves  to  look  too  much  to  the  consequential 
benefits  of  well-doing,  and  too  little  to  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  act, — 
too  much  to  the  succeeding,  and  too  little  to  the  accompanying  gratifi- 
cation. And  our  moral  sight  becomes  so  strained  by  searching  ever 
**  the  long-run,"  that  it  loses  its  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  immediately 
before  it  And  yet  how  superior  in  point  of  power  and  of  dignity — in 
point  of  real  self-enjoyment,  is  that  incentive  which,  drawn  from  within, 
IS  ever  present  and  enduring, — to  that  which,  drawn  from  without,  is  too 
often  uncertain  and  remote,  and  ever  proportionally  feeble.  And  further 
than  this,  the  moral — like  every  other  mental  taste,  is  ever  strengthened 
and  refined  by  exercise  ;  deriving  power  and  nourishment  from  what  it 
feeds  upon  ; — its  very  gratification  educing  a  higher  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  future. 

Nor  does  this  view  of  morals  at  all  supercede  the  great  doctrine  of 
expediency :  it  only  assigns  it  its  proper  sphere  of  operation.    How- 

*  BleBsingUn. 
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0W0C  a  ealcaladoQ  of  adTanttge  may  constitute  the  ultimate  rigbtfulsess 
of  human  action,  it  is  obTioosly  a  consideration  that  can  form  no  part  of 
oor  admiration  of  the  agent     Ratiocination  does  indeed  determine  the 
**  right''*— the  identific  morality ;  it  is  a  Moral  Taste  alone,  that  can 
make  the  ^  Tirtae" — ^the  €irtistk  morality.    Were  ''  utility/'  (in  its  com- 
mon acceptation,)  the  measure  of  approval,  the  labors  of  the  patient 
horse  would  be  as  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  "  moral"  as  those 
of  his  master.     False  and  ineffectual  is  all  morality  that  makes  not  virtue 
ever  self-sufficient : — ^its  own  being  its  highest  inspiration, — its  own  ac- 
tion its  best  reward. 

It  is  the  undue  separation  of  these  two  great  provinces,  and  the  die- 
proportioned  regard  paid  to  the  objective,  above  the  ttibjective^  that  makes 
our  convictions  in  the  first  so  much  in  advance  of  our  persuasions  in  the 
last.     All  vainly  do  we  arrive  at  <*  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  if 
we  attain  not  also  to  the  spiritual  "  life."    Well  might  the  gloomy  Man- 
fired  exclaim, 

**  7%e  tree  of  hundedge  is  not  thai  of  life. 
Philosophy  and  Science       •    •    •    • 

*    *    *    *      and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
•  I  have  essayed     •••••• 

But  they  avail  not." 

AH  insufficient  are  these  to  satisfy  the  soul.    Not  here  can  it  find  hap- 

Siness,  for  these  are  but  the  means.    **  It  is  not  for  want  of  admirable 
octrines,"  said  a  brother  poet,  "  that  men  hate,  and  censure  and  de- 
ceive, and  subjugate  one  another There  is  no  want  of  knowledge 

respecting  what  is  wisest  and  best  in  morals,  government,  and  political 
economy,— or  at  least  what  is  wiser  and  better  than  what  men  now  prac- 
tise and  endure.  We  want  the  creative  faculty  to  imagine  that  which 
we  know ;  we  want  the  generous  impulse  to  act  that  which  we  imagine ; 
we  want  the  poetry  of  life." 

The  sceptic  in  the  great  gospel  of  human  progression,  has  adduced 
this  inequality  of  our  growth  in  wisdom*  and  in  goodness,  to  justify  his 
unbeliei.  ^  If  compelled  to  admit  the  intellectual — he  has  denied  the 
moral  advancement  of  the  race  ;  and  has  urged  the  contrast  as  a  proof 
of  innate  hopeless  imbecility.  A  true  philosophy  ever  seeks  to  discrimi- 
nate, rather  than  to  confound ; — to  seek  the  cause,  rather  than  to  rest 
upon  the  result  If  the  reproach  is  just,  that  we  do  not  act  up  to  our 
own  convictions, — that  while  approving  the  precept — "  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"— ywe  are  yet 
slow  in  carrying  it  out  into  a  living  practise,  is  not  the  very  reason  of  it 
before  us — ^in  the  weakness  of  our  sympathies, — ^in  our  neglect  of  that 
faculty  which  alone  gives  life  to  knowledge — which  can  alone  make  the 
feelings  of  another  truly  our  own?  If  our  fancy  could  but  strongly 
realise  the  sensations  of  those  around  us,  would  not  our  own  impel  us  to 
regard  them  ? 

To  quote  again  from  Shelley's  masterly  •*  Defence  of  Poetry :"—"  The 
great  secret  of  morals  is  love ;  or  a  going  out  of  our  own  nature,  and 
an  identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in  thought, 
action,  or  person,  not  our  own.  A  man  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine 
intensely  and  comprehensively :  he  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  of  many  others :  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  species, 

^  Property  fpealdiig^»  wisdom  ioclades  goodness;— for  the  good  alone  are  wise ;  Wt  the  word 
has  been  nsed  in  the  popular  looseness  of  acceptation,  as  synonymoas  with  knowledee.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  knowledge  is  of  the  head,  bat  wisdom  of  the  heart  The  one  is  the  abstrac- 
tion,—the  other  the  application ;  the  one  the  tcienee,  the  other  the  art. 
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toust  become  his  own.  The  great  instruaient  of  moral  good  id  the  inui* 
gination  ;  and  poetry  administers  to  the  effect,  by  acting  upon  the  cause." 
Deep  and  scarce  recognised  is  the  troth  which  these  words  unfold ;  and 
Warm  is  the  hopefulness  they  enkindle— strong  the  faith  in  endeavor 
whkh  they  inspire.  If  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  feebleness  of  the 
deed  as  compared  with  the  thought,  a  high  and  encouraging  wisdom 
teaches  that, 

"  It  is  our  will 
AVliich  thus  eDchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise  ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of— -happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beanty,  and  troth  we  seek. 
Bat  in  our  minds  ?    And  if  we  were  not  wealti 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed,  than  in  desire  ?" 

Not  by  precept,  however,  shall  this  "weakness"  be  overcome.  No^ 
■o  would  we  think  to  give  a  muscle  strength.  Equally  vain  is  the  at- 
tempt by  teaching — to  improve  imaginative  power.  If  we  instruct  the 
reason,  we  must  educate  the  soul.  It  is  not  by  the  in-building  of 
truth,  but  by  the  out-drawing  of  capacity,  that  we  can  develope  a  moral 
quality,  or  a  delicate  perception  in  the  fine  arts.  All  taste  is  but  the 
eense^ — ^it  is  not  '*  built,"  nor  planted  in  the  soul; — it  is  bom  with  it,  and 
makes  part  of  it ;  and  all  that  human  might  can  do,  is  to  strengthen  this 
original  capability  by  frequent  exercise.  The  beauty  and  the  goodness 
exist  within  :  they  but  require  to  be  developed — unveiled.  Only  by  fa- 
miliar employment  on  their  appropriate  objects,  are  they  thus  uncovered 
and  **  educed."  It  is  their  action  that  writes  their  character  upon  the 
mind. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  as  man  has  given  less  attention  and  improve- 
ment to  the  imaginative  than  to  the  rational  part  of  his  mental  nature, 
BO  in  its  moral  department  he  has  exhibited  less  advance  in  goodness 
than  in  knowledge.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  are  left  without  all 
evidence  of  progress  even  here.  It  needs  no  wide  research  through  an- 
cient history,  to  prove  man's  moral  growth.  A  single  glance  at  the 
dimmed  chronicles  of  the  Hebrews,  will  confirm  the  truth  ;  and  theology 
^  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  extenuate  much  of  what  is  there  por- 
trayed, by  reference  to  "  the  darkness  of  those  days."  If  we  turn  to  the 
later  and  fairer  pages  of  classic  record,  a  careful  scrutiny  will  satisfy  us 
that  in  the  great  aggregate,  we  have  attained  since  then  a  higher  naoral 
standard, — ^that  there  has  been  an  onward  march  in  nobleness  of  soul — 
slight  and  imperfectly  defined  it  may  be, — ^but  still  progressive  and  de- 
cisive. If  some  have  denied  the  evidence  of  this  improvement,  the 
Christian  philosopher,  at  least,  will  hardly  be  willing  to  admit  that  the 
gi*eat  Teacher  of  Morality  has  come  into  our  world  in  vain. 

A  most  interesting  study  would  it  be,  to  trace  the  various  measure  of 
development  in  the  differing  provinces  of  creative  power  as  marked  upon 
the  chart  of  Time ; — ^to  observe  and  depict  the  branching  growth  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  one  direction,  its  slackened  germination  in  another.  But 
as  yet,  we  could  not  fully  apprehend — much  less  note  and  embody  the 
delicate  distinctions. 

If  in  epic  art  Homer  may  still  be  claimed  as  "  prince  of  poets"  in 
originality  and  liveliuess  of  fancy, — in  that  variety  and  picturaqueness 
of  description  which  gives  life  to  narrative  fiction, — yet  a  Milton  sur- 
passes him  in  grandeur  of  moral  imagining, — a  Shakspeare  infinitely 
transcends  him  in  intense — ^inspired  conceptions  of  humanity*.  If  in 
statuary  and  architecture — (the  poetry  of  ^brm,  and  that  which  is  soonest 
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and  most  easily  approximated  toward  perfectioii,) — we  have  made  no 
perceptible  improvement  since  the  days  of  Grecian  glory,  in  the  more 
complex  arts  of  painting  and  of  music,  (and  especially  in  the  latter,)  have 
we  reason  to  believe  that  our  advance  has  been  neither  slight  nor  un- 
important. 

It  is  modern  refinement  that  has  given  gardening  to  the  fine  arts.  And 
what  employment  can  be  more  congenial  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
than  the  tasteful  disposition  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  flowers— ever 
lovely— ever  cheering  powers  ?  What  can  exert  a  kindlier,  healthier 
influence  on  the  open  heart,  than  frequent  intercourse  with  their  delicate 
and  fairy  forms  ?  Symbols  are  they  of  all  gentle  meanings ;  the  artist 
works  of  nature ;  the  poetry  of  matter ;  nay,  rather  silent  hymns  of  joy* 
ousness  and  aspiration  of  the  vegetative  Spirit.  What  messages  of  hope 
and  love,  and  wisdom,  do  they  not  deliver.  Do  they  receive  their  nour* 
ishment  and  grace  from  the  coarseness  of  earth, — they  teach  how,  from 
the  commonest — ^homeliest  things,  may  be  drawn  a  blessing  and  a  beauty, 
•*  would  we  observingly  distil  it  out."  Are  they  ever  upward-springing, 
heavenward-reaching — after  light  and  warmth, — let  us  learn  how  reso- 
lute should  be  our  struggles  for  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  Do 
they  repay  judicious  care  and  training,  with  a  wondrous  increase  of 
loveliness, — what  brightest  promise  do  they  type  of  the  soul's  im- 
provability, — if  but  the  laws  of  its  being  are  regarded, — if  but  a  rightful 
system  of  development  be  earnestly  sought  and  carried  out. 

In  connexion  with  the  theory  of  a  past  advancement  of  the  human 
race,  a  most  seductive  theme  presents  itself-— in  the  relation  of  Imagina- 
tion to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  character  of  woman ;  and  most  of 
all,  in  the  progressive  influence  of  this  principle  in  exalting  and  refining 
the  affection  which  she  inspires.  The  subject  cannot  be  unnoticed,  though 
it  may  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  Again  and  again,  has  it  been  remarked 
by  close  observera  of  the  manners  of  olden  time,  that  Love,  in  its  true 
and  comprehensive  sense,  appears  to  be  almost  the  product  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  chivalric  age.  We  seek  in  vain  through  ancient  poetry  for  that 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  that  tenderness  of  sympathy,  that  mtimate  union 
of  soul,  which  distinguishes  the  present  communion  of  the  sexes,  and 
which  is  so  vividly  stamped  upon  the  creations  of  the  modem  muse. 
Were  there  no  other  ground  for  the  enthusiast  of  hope  to  stand  upon, — 
here  might  he  fix  his  unquiet  thought,  and  build  a  glorious  prophecy  of 
happiness  and  greatness.  Here  at  least,  can  he  rest  upon  an  evident 
proof,  that  a  mighty  spiritual  progress  has  been  made  by  man,  and  in 
that  which  most  ennobles  him.  And  who  shall  venture  to  assign  the 
limits  of  this  progress  ? 

Shall  we  indulge  a  dream  of  the  high  destiny  held  out  in  prospect  to 
mankind,  when  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  shall  have  been  completely 
and  harmoniously  evolved  1 — ^Alas,  imagination  cannot  as  yet  give  form 
to  that  which  shall  be,  and  which  its  own  agency  shall  bring  about.  Dim 
visions  of  unrealised  splendor  occasionally  gleam  for  an  instant  upon  the 
awakened  mind — ^to  dazzle  and  bewilder.  Thought  fails  to  comprehend 
itself.  It  bears  within  itself  the  infinite  and  eternal.  The  song  that 
bursts  forth  in  the  exuberance  of  rejoicing  power— ere  it  has  filled  its 
destined  measure — subsides  in  very  mystery  of  depth  to  a  low  and 
startled  wail. 

"  Spirit  of  BcATTTT !  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
*  Of  human  thought  or  form, — where  art  thou  gone  ? 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state — 
This  dtim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  ?        /^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Ask  why  the  sunlight  Dot  forever 
Weaves  rainbows  o*er  yon  moantaio  river ; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown ; 
Why  fear,  and  dream,  and  death,  and  birth, 

Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom ;  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate, — despondency  and  hope. 
•  •••••• 

Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o*er  mountains  drhren. 

Or  music  by  the  night- wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnieht  stream, 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream ! 


THE  BIOEBS  flBilT.* 


CANTO  III. 


Aurora's  smile  awoke  the  World, 

Backward  night's  circling  vapors  curled. 

Into  the  raptured  ear  of  Uay 

The  lark  poured  hit  melodious  lay — 

And  slowly  Gamba  strode  the  dell, 

Unmindful  of  young  Isabelle. 

He  thought  not  of  his  broken  troth, 

He  thoaght  not  of  that  maiden's  wroth, 

Of  all  the  pangs  that  she  must  feel, 

Of  all  the  heart  cannot  reveal, 

When  left  o*er  buried  Hopes  to  brood. 

And  sigh  itself  away  in  solitude. 

He  thought  not  of  those  boraing  tears— 

The  lonely  hours  that  must  be  hers 

Through  long  and  slowly  roUiog  years, — 

Oh!  God !  what  torture's  in  those  hours. 

Whose  wings  hang  drooping  o'er  the  soul, 
Like  dead  sails  whea  ferial  Powers, 

Refuse  the  stagnant  waves  to  roll ! 
'Tis  as  amid  dim  nothingness 
Eternity  did  on  us  press — 
Life's  slusgiBh  currents  all  stood  still, 
And  Death  hod  clasped  us  in  his  chill ! 


At  last,  beneath  a  myrtle  bower, 

He  paused,  the  slanting  beams  to  shun, 
And  bending  low  to  pluck  a  flower 
Just  openmg  to  the  montiog  sun, 
AU  lowly  laid — ^in  Death  arrayed, 
He  there  beheld  the  Gipsy  Maid — 
Her  eyelids  calmly— meekly  closed, 
Her  limbs  becomingly  composed 
As  those  who  lie  in  sumptuous  hall. 
Or  temple  draped  in  gorgeous  pall. 

Transfixed  he  gazed  a  moment  mute- 
Now  on  her  brow — now  on  her  Lute, 
That  'mid  the  violets  sighing  lay 
Deeply  and  true, 
As  it  It  knew 


Its  master-hand  had  turned  to  clay. 
Then  from  his  bosom  burst  a  sigh — 
Tears  filled  his  eye— he  knew  not  why, 
And  torn  by  many  a  painful  thought 

Of  this  poor  Gipsy  maiden's  stnfe, 
His  home  with  solemn  step  he  sought. 

And  sate  him  down  beside  his  wile, 
And  told  her  all  that  he  had  seen 
Of  Death  upon  the  dewy  green ; 
Then  soiigbt  his  solitary  room, 

In  past  and  present  strove  to  find 
The  cause  of  this  depressing  gloom. 

And  melancholy  of  the  mind— > 
Why  from  the  first  her  Lute-tones  fell 
On  his  rapt  ear  like  funeral  knell. 

III. 

Toung  Leila's  cheek  turned  asb^  white, 

Ann  rising  up  she  called  for  aid, 
And  like  a  sainted  form  of  light 

With  solemn  mien  she  sought  the  maid- 
Laved  her  pale  brow  from  silver  cup. 
And  loopea  her  silken  tresses  up- 
Bedecked  her  form  in  snowy  vest— 
Her  small  hands  folded  o'er  her  breast 
In  meekest,  and  serencst  rest — 
The  rosary  said, 
And  bright  tears  shed, 
As  underneath  the  sod  and  deep. 
They  laid  her  down  in  her  dreamless  sleep. 


Mean  time,  with  many  a  pions  thought. 
The  holy  Friar  Gamba  sought — 
Before  him  placed  the  garnered  gold— 
The  ring  that  all  his  errand  told — 
To  him  the  maiden's  sorrows  broke, 
And  much  of  fiiithless  Lovers  spoke. 
Then  coldly  frowning  turned  and  left 
The  paling  Count,  of  Beason  half  bereft. 


#  First  two  Cantos  published  in  Democratic  Review  for  October,  1846. 
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He  raiMd  tbe  ring— he  scanned  it  well, 
And  read  upon  it  "  Igabelle" — 
Then  from  bis  trembling  hand  it  fell — 
And  Peace  his  bosom  baide  farewell — 
Hope  never  oped  her  eyes  again— 
Joy — consolaaon  came  in  vau. 


There  Valiant  Knight  and  Beantj  throng — 
Gay  is  tbe  dance-— and  gay  the  song, 
That  flows  those  samptuoos  balls  along ; 
Wine  sparkles  in  the  golden  bowl — 
Joy— mirth  from  every  portal  roll— - 
Each  tries  tbe  most  the  fete  to  grace— 
Who  most  can  Gamba'a  grief  efface, 
That  still  defies  Love's  sootiest  plea. 
And  every  sound  of  reveli^. 


Few  are  the  words  that  Gamba  speaks, 
Few  are  the  pleasures  that  he  seeks. 
Fewer  the  moments  that  be  lends 
To  Beauty  and  attendant  friends ; 
No  longer  with  convivial  Lord, 
He  revels  o*er  the  midni^t  board,— 
No  longer  courts  the  festive  hall, — 
Bat  mutely — coldly  shrinks  from  all ; 
In  darkest  night  he  strides  the  dell. 
Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  Isabelle^- 
Paces  around — and  round  her  tomb- 
Strews  it  with  flowers  of  freshest  bloom- 
While  every  pulse  rebounds  with  pain, 
And  Madness  fires  soul,  heart  and  brain. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  blush  of  Youth 
Give  place  to  hues  of  sallow  ruth ; 
Twas  sad  to  see  his  sunken  eye — 
'Twas  sad  to  hear  the  hollow  sigh 
Bscaping  from  his  heart  perfon 


But  such  is  ever  thv  sure  work,  Remorse ! 
And  Oh !  *twas  sadder  still  to  view 
Young  Leila's  cheek  assume  the  hoe 
Of  flowers  beneath  the  Autumn  dew  f 


"  Oh,  Gamba!  why  this  inward  strife  T" 
Weeping,  she  said,  "  my  light,  my  life ! 
Why  sternly— coldly  shrink  from  me. 
As  mim  a  hateful  enemy  ? — 
What  have  I  done  to  grieve  thy  heart  T 
To  cause  tliy  thoughts  from  me  to  rove  7 
Can  I  no  more  inspire  thy  love  T 
Flown  from  me  all  is  Beauty's  Art  7 
Ami  less  gentle — loving  now, 
-Than  when  Heaven  sealed  our  nuptial  vowf 
Less  truthful — trustful  unto  thee  7 
Less  happy  in  thy  company  7 
I've  followed  thee  along  the  glade. 
Where  sleeps  the  Gipsy  minstrel  maid— > 
Have  watched  thee  by  the  brink  and  stream, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  in  thy  dream 

*  O  Isabelle— O  Isabelle  !'— 

And  down  before  the  Virgin  fell — 

And  prayed  for  {>ower  my  fears  to  quell ! 

Oh !  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  wake 

*  The  inward  woes  thy  mien  declares  7 
Wilt  thou  leave  this  fond  heart  to  break 

Beneath  this  weight  of  wasting  cares  7 
I  could  bear  wrong — disgrace  and  pain — 
Life's  direst  racks  of  heart  and  bram — 
All  other  desperate  freaks  of  Fate — 
But  never,  Gamba,  brook  thy  hate ! 
I've  knelt  at  the  confession  chair, 
Nor  solace  gained  from  Priest  nor  Prayer- 
Here  kneelmg  crave  to  know  thy  grief-^ 
Oh  break,  or  give  this  heart  relief! 
If  this  is  frenzy — be  it  so, 
I  cannot  conquer  all  this  wo— 
This  holy  Love,  that  from  the  first 
Burned  with  a  never-quenching  thirst ; 
Nor  wiD  I  murmur  at  my  fate — 
I  may,  perchance,  deserve  thy  hate ; 
Yes !  if  'tis  guilt  to  win  the  heart 
Of  one  so  dear  by  any  art — 
And  still  to  love  so  pure  and  well- 
Then  fuilt  is  mine  more  black  than  hell 
And  tnis  is  but  just  punishment 
By  righteous  Heaven  upon  me  sent !" 


It  is  the  mellow  twilight  hour — 
And  Gamba  sits  in  his  cool  bower. 
His  pale  cheek  resting  on  his  hand" 
His  tnonghts  afar  in  8pirit*Land, 
Lingering  in  eternal  spell 
Around  the  soul  of  Isabelle ; 
Nor  heeds  the  gentle  step  of  her 
Who  comes  his  lonely  breast  to  cheer, 
The  limpid  drops  that  trickle  down 
Her  olive  cheek  and  snowy  gown, 
'Till  smiling  thrnujgh  those  sainted  tears, 
She  kneeling  at  his  feet  appears. 


If  ever  angels  from^  their  spheres 
On  mortals  gaze  with  pitying  tears, 
They  now  look  down  and  weep  to  see 
Their  thwarted  love  and  misery — 
Loud  waft  accordant  prayers  through  Heayen 
That  Peace  may  to  each  breast  be  given. 


**  Leila,  my  dear — devoted  friend, 
Being  in  whom  all  Virtues  blend. 
Pardon  the  pangs  thy  breast  I've  given— 
For  me,  Oh !  waft  thy  prayers  to  Heaven! 
I  need  them  much — ^tbe  peace— the  rest 
That  never  more  may  seek  this  breast— 
This  gnawing  grief— this  deep  distress 

Is  not  from  any  act  of  thine— 
Neither  because  I  prize  thee  less 

Than  when  Heaven  huked  thy  fate  to 
mine- 
But  Oh !  forgive  the  guilt  I'd  smother— 
This  heart  was  plighted  to  another 
For  whom  I  deemed  affection  flown. 
Before  I  made  thee  all  mine  owu— 
But  I  have  learned  by  suffering  long 
And  anguish  all  for  words  too  strong. 
And  my  sad  spirit's  ceaseless  moan 
That  we  can  love,  but  once— and  < 
All  other  is  reflected  light- 
Such  as  illumes  th^  Queen  of  Night 
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The  miiMtrel  maid  whote  melody 

Three  weary  yean  eatranced  thii  dell, 
Was  my  affianced  laabelle— 

A  daughter  of  the  Tuacan  aky— 
The  fairest  maid  beueath  the  sua, 
Whose  hand  I  early  sought  and  won — 
Upon  it  placed  this  glittering  token 
Of  vows  that  I  have  basely  broken;— 
She  hither  came,  poor  girl  to  si^h 
Her  heart  away — ^nearme  to  die 
Unknown  to  all  save  the  old  Friar, 
Who  bore  this  ring  to  me  by  her  desire- 
Tidings  that  brain — ^heart— soul  did  fire ! 

She  might  have  been  to  Kings  allied-* 
Bat  this  forebore  to  be  my  bride — 
She  might  have  been  beloved  and  cher- 
ished— 
Bat  for  my  sake,  she  pined  and  perished — 
A  minstrel  poor — on  India's  shore 
Singiug  for  bread  from  door  to  door. 

Whilom  along  the  Amo's  side, 

We  wanderea  oft  at  eventide,^ 

She  gazing  on  the  glowing  skies, 

And  I  into  her  laughing  eyes ; 

And  there  when  angels  watched  above, 

I  told  to  her  my  burning  love. 

I  have  no  power~-no  words  to  tell 

How  much  I  loved  young  Isabelle. 

She  was  the  angel  of  my  youth— 

The  paragon  of  Love  and  Truth — 

The  child  of  art  and  minstrelsy — 

All  light — all  loveliness  to  me. 

And  Oh  !  that  she  should  dare  the  surf-* 

Repose  upon  the  chilling  turf- 
Three  weary  years 
In  pain  aud  tears 

For  me,  who  could  betray  her  trust— 

O  God !  O  God !  thy  wrath  is  jast ! 

I  know  not  why 
Tears  filled  mine  eye. 
Whene'er  for  me  ^ke  woke  her  lyre- 
Its  every  tone  wis  fraught  with  fire, 
That  made  life's  sluggish  current  start, 
And  boil  along  my  every  vein, 
Up  to  the  caverns  of  the  brain, 
Then  left  it  freezing  round  my  heart. 
Ever  opon  its  mournful  swell 
Game  thoughts  to  me  of  Isabelle— 
Beauty — and  Love— and  Italy— 
And  of  my  hideous  perfidy. 
Mine  eves  have  hung  upon  her  form. 
As  held  by  some  unearthly  cbann ; 
I've  stood  beneath  the  burning  dcy 
And  drank  her  matchless  minstrelsy- 
Have  lain  at  noon  of  night  and  wept. 
While  through  my  lattice  lone  it  swept^ 
Lone  as  some  fallen  Spirit's  chime^ 
Sad  as  the  foneral  dirge  of  Time. 

Five  summers  since  I  sought  this  land 
Despite  my  Isabelle's  command- 
Here  yielded  to  thy  wealth  and  beauty 
My  plighted  heart  and  sacred  duty— 
And  well  hath  Heaven  avenged  my  sin ; 

My  babes  like  Autumn  flowers  have  faded, 
And  passed  from  earth— my  heart  hath  been 

By  Hell's  oonsoming  fires  invaded— 


Peace— riaaaure  drivea  fiK>m  mybreaafe— 
And  from  my  haunted  pillow  Best 
The  flowers  she  loved  and  tended  much. 
Shrink  coldly  shivering  from  my  touch ; 
The  stars  look  down  upbraidingly ; 
Even  reptiles  curse  my  perfidy — 
And  all  that  now,  dear  Leila,  I  can  crave 
Of  thee,  is  prayer,  and  pardon,  and  a  grave- 
Let  no  one  write  my  nistory — 
Indite  no  epitaph  for  me— 
My  oooatry,  name,  or  wo  to  tell^* 
I  only  crave  to  rest  by  Isabelle." 


Pale  as  a  marble  statue  there 
Still  Leila  knelt  with  vacant  atare ; 
'Twas  as  some  unesrpected  dart, 
Had  instantly  traas&Ked  her  heart— 
The  grave  had  opened  at  her  feet— 
From  its  cold  clasp  left  no  retreat. 
She  passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
Her  soul's  emotions  to  disguise, 
And  to  conceal  the  tears  thiat  slid 
In  silence  from  each  burninff  lid- 
Then  faintly  said:—"  in  thy  despair 
Thou  bast  my  pardon — and  my  prayer ; 
Arouse  thee  from  this  lethargy — 
What  is  the  World— Life-rLight  to  me— 
Youth,  Beauty,  Wealth — ^unshared  by  thee ! 
I  had  a  dream  in  my  sweet  youth 
Of  nuptial  bliss  uutouched  by  ruth. 
Such  as  our  own  seemed — but  'tis  passed— 
It  was  too  pure — too  heavenly  bright  to 
kstl" 


LittSe  can  prayer  avail  on  high. 
For  those  who  will  and  crave  to  die. 
Still  day  and  night  he  strode  the  dale — 
Still  day  and  night  became  more  pale — 
More  solemn  in  his  mien  and  mood — 
More  wed  to  grief  and  solitude; 
And  ere  the  leaves  of  Antumn  fell. 
They  laid  him  down  by  Isabelle. 


Leila  had  youth  and  beauty  left. 
But  sudden  grief  her  heart  had  cleft ; 
Forth  from  that  melancholy  hour. 
She  Gamba  sought  in  twilight  bower, 
And  heard  his  trembling  lips  recite 
The  tale  that  tamed  her  heart  to  night. 
She  never  woke  to  him  her  pain, 
Or  craved  to  know  his  ffrief  again; 
She  never  told  to  friend  or  foe 
Whence  came,  or  how  this  wasting  wo— • 
None  knew  the  death-chill  at  her  heart, 
Save  him  who  planted  there  the  dart — 
They  only  beam  her  constant  sighn. 
And  miss'd  the  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
And  saw  her  cheek  fiide  hue  by  hue 
As  flowers  beneath  the  Autumn  dew ; 
Her  words  to  Gamba  still  were  kind, 
And  soothing  to  his  ruined  mind —  • 
Even  in  his  latest  dying  hour. 
They  held  o'er  him  a  magic  poweiv- 
But  from  that  mournful  eve  they  laid 
Him  doym  beside  the  Gipsey  maid. 
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They  never  saw  Tonn^  Leila  more. 
She  could  not  brook  their  holv  rest 
While  secret  torrow  rent  her  breaBt— 
She  coold  not  brook  the  cold  world'f 

sneer — 
Pride's  heartless  tannt — and  envy's  jeer. 
Time^tide  no  tidings  of  her  bore, 
Though  her  they  sought  afar  and  near, 
O'er  sea,  and  land,  and  mountain  drear, 
But  all  who  passed  those  ^ves  at  ni^fat 
Saw,  by  the  pale  stars'  glimmering  hght, 
A  Lady  with  lonfi[  raven  hair. 
And  sea-drenched  garments  weeping  there. 


There  mouldering  still  their  Castle  standa. 
Like  some  proud  wreck  of  feudal  lands, 
To  greet  the  eye  of  all  who  stray. 
Along  the  Nieva's  blooming  way, 
Where  every  vassal  in  the  vale 
Can  tell  its  melancholy  tale. 
The  winds  are  sighing  through  the  halla, 
The  lizard  glistens  on  the  walla^- 


From  roof  and  rafter  spiders  dangle. 
And  weave  their  webs  in  every  angle— 
The  ivy  through  the  lattice  creeps. 
The  owl  from  porch  to  gallery  sweept— 
For  ages  no  less  mournful  voice 
Has  tode  these  lonely  walls  rejoice. 
Who  strove  to  tarry  there  at  nisht 
Fled  ere  the  morning  with  affright ; 
Soon  as  the  tapers  they  withdrew, 
The  bolts  and  bars  aMunder  flew. 
And  pallid  spectres  glided  in. 
Their  nightly  tevellings  to  begin. 
The  mournful  Gipsy  Maiden's  song. 
Beneath  the  casement  flowed  along. 
The  solemn  warblings  of  her  lute. 
While  all  to  catch  its  notea  were  mute. 
Then  rose  upon  the  trembling  air 
The  broken-hearted  Leila's  prayer 
The  sounds  of  Gamba's  feet  as  he 
Paced  to  and  fro  the  gallery — 
And  still  'tis  shunned  oy  Lord  and  ^ 
And  called  by  all  the  haunted  Castle. 


THE  FIFTY  GIOWIS. 


Thank  God,  I  am  an  heir ! 

The  charmiuE  trade 
Of  a  holder  of  funds 

For  me  was  made ; 
To  labor  surely  could  not  be  my  bent : 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent 

Friends,  the  estate  is  mine : 

If  splendor  please, 
I  can  live  royally, 

And  at  mine  ease ; 
Honors  escheated  for  my  use  are  meant ; 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent. 

To  enjoy  the  rich  man's  rights 

Without  delay, 
A  carriage  will  I  have, 

Well-built  and  gay ; 
To  fly  my  creditors  my  true  intent : 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent. 


Adieu  to  the  poor  wines 

Grown  round  Surene ! 
The  best  Bordeaux,  Mursaulk, 

And  famed  Champagne 
To  my  expectant  lips  at  last  are  sent : 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fif^  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent 

Deck  yourself,  Lizzy,  love ; 

Let  wealth  aspire 
To  put  on  every  day 

Some  new  attire ; 
No  more  on  tinsel  must  for  yon  be  spent ; 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent 

Old  relatives,  and  friends 

Trusty  and  free, 
Sister,  so  young  and  gay. 

My  guests  are  ye ! 
Food,  lodging,  dresses,  shall  be  gladly  lent : 

I've  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent. 


Friends,  leisure,  wine,  and  love ! 

I  would  bespeak 
Your  aid,  to  crown  my  hopes, 

For  one  short  week ; 
The  stock  shall  follow  where  the  interest  went : 

IVe  fifty  crowns, 

I've  fifty  crowns, 
I've  fifty  crowns  of  rent 
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CHALCAHVil. 

It  was  evening. — ^The  moon  swept  in  glorious  beauty  through  the 
clouds  in  her  path,  and  looked  down  with  an  earnest  gaze  upon  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  as  if  she,  too,  loved  it — she  too,  1  say — for  all  elements  and 
kindly  influences  of  Nature  seemed  to  delight  in  decking  it  with  the 
rarest  beauty  and  grandeur.  Man,  also,  did  his  best  to  enrich  it ;  and 
from  grand  old  groves  of  trees  andgardens  went  up  toward  heaven  many 
a  gorgeous  structure,  while  the  cities  and  towns  which  were  set  like 
jewels  in  its  broad  expanse,  now  in  the  evening  hour  seemed  like  glad 
things  with  their  thousand  eyes  of  light ;  and  upon  its  waters  light  ca- 
noes glanced  along  in  and  out  of  the  wide  paths  lefl  by  the  stately  float- 
ing gardens  and  innumerable  tiny  islands,  which  one  might  call  beauti- 
ful freaks  of  nature^  so  strangely  formed  and  exquisitely  decked  with 
Bowers  were  they.  Nor  were  there  wanting  things  to  remind  one  of 
the  dim,  shadowy  past ;  for  upon  many  a  high  hill  were  gigantic  ruins  of 
massive  structures,  once  the  pride  of  the  Sokees,  a  nation  who  preceded 
the  Aztecs,  and  who  by  famine,  pestilence  and  war,  had  melted  like  mist 
from  the  land,  to  give  place  to  the  superior  race  from  the  north — the 
Aztecs,  who,  at  the  time  that  I  speak  of,  held  sway  far  and  wide,  and 
whose  good  taste  taught  them  that  those  old  rains  were  ornaments  to 
their  land. 

Upon  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  over 
which  went  a  cross-road  leading  from  the  great  southern  causeway  to  the 
capitol,  might  have  been  seen,  at  the  hour  I  speak  of,  two  litters  or  pal- 
anquins resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  slaves,  while  the  number  of 
slaves  who  surrounded  them  told  of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  their 
owners.  The  bodies  of  the  slaves  were  almost  naked,  excepting  a  tunic 
of  white  cloth,  and  bracelets  of  silver  about  their  arms  and  ankles, 
whi-ch  contrasted  well  with  their  dark  skins.  Thus  far  their  costume  was 
alike,  but  the  different  livery  worn  by  them  attested  to  the  different 
households  they  belonged  to,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  many  banners 
they  bore  displayed  two  separate  designs. 

It  would  have  been  a  strange  sight  to  us  of  the  democratic  nation,  had 
we  seen  the  attitude  of  the  slaves  as  they  listened  to  the  commands  of 
their  masters,  who  stood  a  little  apart  from  them.  With  arms  folded  upon 
their  breast,  and  eyes  and  head  bent  toward  the  ground,  they  heard  their 
orders,  and  with  faces  turned  toward  them  retreated  some  distance,  and 
then  turning,  went  quickly  out  of  sight.  Alpasson's  attendants  disap- 
peared first,  and  were  followed  by  those  of  Cbalcahual,  with  whom  we 
are  the  most  interested.  The  bright  livery  of  his  slaves — the  bands  of 
red  cotton,  embroidered  with  yellow  eagles  and  white  herons,  about  the 
neck,  the  arms,  and  the  tunic,  as  well  as  his  banners  with  their  golden 
decorations,  and  their  embroidered  device  of  an  eagle  bearing  an  ocelot 
in  his  talons,  while  below  this  device  was  one  of  a  white  heron,  told  one 
acquainted  with  the  Aztecs  in  their  day  of  pride  and  power,  that  he  to 
whom  that  banner  belonged  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  house  of 
Montezuma,  as  the  eagle  bearing  the  ocelot  in  his  talons  were  the  arms 
of  the  emperor  himself,  and  used  only  upon  his  banner,  or,  as  in  this 
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instance,  coupled  with  the  device  of  the  house  of  those  whom  his  chil- 
dren had  married. 

Seeing  the  proud  banner  makes  us  look  at  its  master,  and  ask  if  there 
is  aught  of  the  eagle  about  him  ?  Yes,  Chalcahual  might  well  have  the 
eagle  for  his  crest ;  one  could  read  nobility  of  heart  and  soul  in  his  eye  f 
and  all  the  fault  we  could  find  in  his  face  was  that  there  might  be  per- 
haps a  shade  too  much  of  sternness  about  the  mouth,  that  index  of  char- 
acter, as  the  eye  is  of  talent  and  nobility  of  soul.  The  shade  was  as  yet 
but  slight ;  still  one  could  imagine  that  as  age  crept  on — if  his  life-histo- 
ry was  not  one  in  which  some  continuing  gentle  influence  was  blent — 
the  shade  might  deepen  and  the  glory  of  that  soul  be  dimmed.  His 
dress  was  that  of  the  every-day  costume  of  the  Aztec  noble  of  the  time, 
a  tight-fitting  mail  of  quilted  white  cotton,  confined  about  the  neck  with 
a  rich  collar  of  jewels,  while  chains  of  gold  depended  from  its  princi- 
pal ornaments,  and  were  gathered  into  the  clasp  of  jewels  which  con- 
fined the  wide-spreading  sash,  keeping  in  its  place  the  embroidered 
tunic ;  upon  his  shoulders  hung  a  mantle  of  the  far-famed  featherwork  ; 
about  his  head  was  a  coronal  of  gold,  while  from  its  left  side  towered 
the  heron's  plume  with  one  eagle  feather  in  their  midst,  the  sign  again 
of  connection  with  the  family  of  Montezuma. 

"  Well,  Chalcahual,'*  said  his  companion,  "  you  have  curbed  your  im- 
patience finely,  and  given  up  your  ease  and  a  swift  footed  progress 
toward  one  who  waits  your  coming,  that  you  might  heed  the  wishes  of 
your  old  uncle,  and  have  a  long  talk  as  well  as  walk  before  we  are  lost 
in  yonder  great  and  glorious  city.  Nay,  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
blush,"  he  continued,  looking  smilingly  upon  the  younger  man,  **  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  to  long  to  see  the  smile  of  your  Lesa.  Time  was 
when  I  should  not  have  heeded  the  dearest  uncle  in  my  haste  to  show 
my  Minna  that  she  was  my  heart's  love — but  she  died — she  died — and'^ 
— he  added  sadly,  "  you  have  been  all  I  have  had  to  love  since  then,  ex- 
cepting thy  memory,  Minna!  Well — well" — ^he continued,  after  a  pause, 
•*  I  shall  go  to  her  soon ;  for  these  fatigues  of  war  will  wear  out  the 
old  servant  of  the  empire,  and  the  future  is  full  of  dread  evils  which 
bring  war  in  their  train."  Leaning  upon  his  spear,  the  old  man  looked 
with  gloom  in  his  eye  toward  the  city,  while  in  Chalcahual's  face  there 
burned  a  bright  red  spot  of  excitement ;  but  he  disturbed  not  his  uncle's 
meditations,  who  at  last  broke  the  silence  with — **  How  beautiful  thou 
art|  Mexico  !  sitting  as  thou  dost  like  a  queen  upon  the  waters,  rejoicing 
in  thy  flowers  and  gardens,  thy  temples  and  palaces,  thy  young  men  and 
maidens  !  My  heart  burns  with  love  for  thee.  How  often  have  I  wel- 
comed the  sight  of  thy  glory,  of  thy  forts  and  temples  afar  off*,  as,  return- 
ing from  some  distant  campaign,  I  have  looked  at  thee  from  the  stern 
rocks  which  surround  the  valley  of  which  thou  art  the  jewel  -of  great 
price.  An  eagle  told  our  forefathers  where  thy  site  should  be,  and 
proud  and  glorious  hast  thou  been  ;  but  now  thy  day  of  majesty  is 
changing  into  evening;  the  splendor  of  our  race  must  fade  as  the  morn- 
ing mist ;  the  new  and  strange  race  so  long  predicted  have  come,  and 
already  thy  gates  have  opened  to  receive  them — already  the  white  man 
is  in  thy  heart  to  eat  it  away.  Thou  host,  alas !  but  yielded  to  thy  inevi- 
table fate,  and  gone  is  the  day  of  the  Aztecs  !  Well  is  it  for  the  old 
man  that  his  hair  is  silver  and  his  strength  but  weakness  :  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  die,  and  not  see  the  Aztecs  the  slaves  of  these  strange  and 
powerful  beings," 

"  AlpasBon  !  Alpasson !"  interrupted  Chalcahual,  whose  customary  def- 
erence yielded  to  the  intensity  of  his  feelings' — *  Is  it  Alpasson^  the  great 
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\7arri0r,  whom  I  hear  speak  thus  ?  Does  he,  like  a  woman,  give  up 
hope  when  fear  comes  in  his  path  ]  These  white  men,  strangely  pow- 
•erful  though  they  he,  must  and  shall  he  conquered.  Oh,  would  that  I 
had  not  been  in  these  hateful  wars  during  these  Spaniards'  progress 
toward  Mexico;  my  words  might  have  had  weight  with  Montezuma. 
Never,  never  should  the  hateful  white  foot  have  passed  the  drawbridge  ; 
and  Montezuma,  the  weak  one,  forsooth  imagines  them  to  be  descend- 
ants from  .gods  :  their  rapine,  their  longing  for  gold,  their  disrespect  for 
the  gods  of  our  land,  show  indeed  their  descent  from  good  gods !  Men, 
mere  strong  men  are  they,  and  the  emperor  does  not  seem  to  dream  that 
mere  strength  of  man  disappears  when  it  is  opposed  by  the  right.  From 
all  that  I  hear,  it  is  evident  that  these  white  men  are  selfish,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical.  They  shall  not  conquer  this  my  people,  although  so  many 
«vils  are  in  league  with  them  to  subdue  us.  Superstition  disarms  the 
band  of  the  bold  warrior,  and  Montezuma,  by  a  long  course  of  wiliness, 
superstition,  deception  and  tyranny,  has  forfeited  the  power  to  act  well 
and  courageously  at  this  hour  of  peril.  Hear  me,  thou  unknown  God," 
he  continued,  bending  his  knee  to  the  ground — **  From  my  youth  Thou 
knowest  I  have  bowed  only  to  Thee  as  God.  These  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone  are  no  gods  for  me,  and  I  have  prayed  to  Thee  alone,  and 
heai'd  only  Thee,  in  the  voice  of  the  wind,  in  the  storm,  in  the  sunshine  : 
bear  thy  child  who  would  devot«  his  life-blood  to  the  salvation  of  this 
people.  I  go  to  mingle  in  Montezuma's  counsels ;  grant  me  wisdom, 
^rant  me  power  to  avert  these  evils  which  threaten  us,  and  unto  Thee 
will  I  ascribe  all  honor.  Did  I  believe  Thee  a  God  of  matter,  I  would 
bring  to  thee  oblations  and  sacrifices ;  but  Thou,  Great  Spirit,  hear  the 
submissive  loving  tone  of  thy  child  as  sweetest  incense  and  rarest 
flower." 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  old  warrior  as  he  raised  Chaicahual 
from  his  kneeling  posture — nay,  he  even  stooped  to  tie  the  latch  of  his 
sandal  as  token  of  his  love  as  he  said — "  Would  that  there  were  more 
like  thee,  even  should  they  cherish  thy  strange  faith,  and  may  thy  God 
give  thee  strength  and  power.  Chaicahual,  let  us  for  the  hour  forget  the 
wrongs  of  our  land  and  think  of  home  and  Lesa :  you  go  to  a  dear  heart 
and  will  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of  thy  infant  son,  while  I  go  home  to  lone- 
liness and  state.  When  my  bride  died,  I  chose  me  war-and  fame  for  my 
heart's  joy,  and  they  do  not  gladden  home ; — come,  we  will  move  on  our 
way."  Earnestly  did  the  friends  commune  together,  and  as  they  came 
near  the  city,  Alpasson  said  that  he  had  some  counsel  to  give  him  if  he 
would  hear  it :  it  was  an  old  man's  advice  and  it  had  reference  to  Lesa. 
*'  I  know,"  he  said,  *'  that  your  love  for  her  is  deep  and  earnest  as  life 
itself,  but  you  have  not  patience  enough  with  her.  She  was  educated 
by  the  priests  of  the  great  temple,  and  yet  you  seem  to  expect  that  she 
should  at  once  see  the  beauty  of  your  faith,  which  even  I,  an  old  man, 
dare  not  take ;  and  then,  too,  though  she  has  just  emerged  from  strict 
surveillance,  you  seem  to  expect  that  she  will  not  be  made  g^ddy  by  the 
freedom  of  her  life,  its  gaiety,  its  wealth,  but  think  that  she  might  be 
wise,  like  yourself,  immersed  in  cares  and  interests  of  state  as  you  are, 
instead  of  being  delighted  with  the  last  gay  dance  or  carried  away  by  a 
jest  or  a  song ;  but  patience,  patience,  my  dear  Chaicahual,  she  will  yet 
be  the  glorious  woman  you  long  for,  though  she  must  pass  through 
many  phases  of  character  first,  and  then  this  uncontrollable  gaiety  of 
hers  will  be  the  delight  of  your  heart  in  its  tempered  state ;  even  now 
it  is  best  as  it  is  for  you.  Young  people  are  ever  inclined  to  extremes, 
and  lean  too  much  toward  the  happy,  thoughtless  side  of  life,  or  to  its 
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opposite,  and  you  might  become  very  Btern  in  yoar  thoughts  were  it  not 
for  your  wild,  beautiful  Lesa.  Lesa's  heart  is  good,  and  she  sees  that 
which  is  right  in  her  spirit,  though  as  yet  the  world  is  too  much  for  her  f 
the  world's  gloss  will  never  wholly  wear  out  for  her,  and  therein  will 
be  your  great  salvation ;  but  its  lights  will  be  less  bright,  and  by  that 
time  you  will  be  more  tempered,  and  see  in  your  spirit  that  to  be  truly 
wise  those  lights  must  be  even  seen  to  and  cared  for  anew  daily ;  thus  when 
time  has  chastened  the  one  and  tempered  the  other,  your  communion  will 
be  unclouded.  One  to  overhear  me  would  perhaps  think  that  you  were 
very  unhappy  together  ;  but  the  old  man  only  knows  that  Lesa  is  faulty, 
thoughtless  and  very  gay,  though  quickly  repentant,  at  least  for  the  hour, 
and  that  she  loves  her  Chalcahual  as  well  as  fears  him,  and  feels  that  he 
is  half  a  mystery  to  her.  As  to  Chalcahual,  he  is  apt  to  judge  too  harsh- 
ly ;  and  though  he  loves  her  earnestly,  still  he  has  not  hope  enough  that 
she  will  certainly  come  from  the  clouds  of  youth  into  a  glorious  wo- 
manhood. Forgive  me,  Chalcahual,  if  I  have  cut  more  deeply  into  a 
rankling  heart  sore :  were  it  not  for  timely  caution  the  sore  might  be- 
come a  very  dangerous  thing.  The  palliation  for  my  interference,  dear 
Chalcahual,  must  be  that,  while  you  will  remain  in  Mexico,  I,  after  one 
word  with  Montezuma,  leave  the  dear  city  and  off  again  for  the  wars.  I 
may  lose  my  life  in  those  wars,  and  my  last  words  must  be  kind  ones  for 
the  good  of  those  dearest  on  earth.'' 

"  So  soon  do  you  leave  us,  dear  Alpasson  :  must  it  be  so  V*      •     •     • 


•  •  •  #  #  They  passed  over  the  stone  causeway  and*into  the 
principal  street  of  Mexico,  and  as  they  came  near  to  Chalcahual's  palace, 
they  saw  by  the  torches  illuminating  the  gardens  which  surrounded  the 
palace,  that  Lesa,  unwitting  of  the  approach  of  her  lord,  played  the  host- 
ess that  night ;  and  Chalcahual  proposed  looking  in  upon  the  hall  of 
mirth  unseen  by  the  guests  or  by  Lesa.  With  a  beating  heart  Chalca- 
hual drew  aside  a  heavy  embroidered  curtain,  and  a  brilliant  sight  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  way-worn  travellers  :  dazzling  at  first  because  of  the 
change  from  the  dark  chambers  of  the  palace  they  had  gone  through  to 
reach  the  overlooking  window. 

Below  them  was  a  vast  hall,  whose  high  ceiling  and  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  a  tapestry  of  white  cotton  ;  spread  over  this  tapestry  were  large 
wreaths  of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  south  hanging  in  many  a  fanciful 
festoon,  while  enormous  bouquets  of  flowers  were  placed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  festoons  ;  from  out  of  these  branched  out  numberless  silver  orna- 
mented torch  bearers  with  torches  of  resinous  wood  in  them,  and  from 
the  ceiling  hung  nmny  massive  silver  chains  with  like  torch  holders  and 
torches.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  hall,  which  was  light  as  day,  great 
door-ways,  hung  with  crimson  curtains,  opened  into  the  area  or  court, 
around  which  the  palace  was  built;  and  on  the  left  were  similar  cur- 
tained doorways  leading  into  the  aviary,  where,  amid  luxurious  trees  and 
vines  growing  in  huge  vases,  were  cages  of  reeds  in  which  were  con- 
fined the  infinite  varieties  of  the  southern  bird,  while  some  of  the  most 
tame  were  allowed  to  fiy  about  in  freedom  and  build  their  nests  among 
the  trees  and  flowers  :  some  of  them  were  so  tame  as  even  to  venture 
into  the  great  hall ;  but  among  the  free  birds  the  most  numerous  by  far 
was  the  delicate  humming-bird,  the  pet  and  favorite  of  the  Aztecs.  All 
this  lavish  wealth  was  familiar  to  Chalcahual,  and  his  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  assembled  guests  wko  thronged  the  hall  and  aviary,  while  in 
the  court  might  be  seen  those  who  wished  to  dance,  accompanying  their 
dance  as  was  the  custom  with  a  pleasing  kind  of  chant. 
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Such  a  gathering  of  the  Aztec  nobility  at  the  lime  I  speak  of  was  a 
gorgeous  one  in  the  extreme ;  for  the  colors  with  which  their  dresses 
Vere  embroidered  were  of  the  richest  hues,  and  each  one  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  other  in  display  of  jewels  and  gold,  while  flowers,  the  delight 
of  the  refined  Aztecs,  were  used  by  every  one  in  their  toilet.  Slaves 
bore  about  large  silver  salvers,  upon  which  rested  gold  and  silver  dishes, 
amid  a  profusion  of  flowers,  filled  with  the  delicate  confections  of  the 
Aztecs,  or  proffered  spiced  chocolate,  or  the  fiery  pulque. 

Chalcahual's  earnest  inquiring  looks  soon  found  out  Lesa,  and  he 
followed  her  with  his  eye  everywhere  she  went.  She  came  and  stood 
by  his  covert  His  heart  beat  high  with  pride  as  he  felt  that  she  was  in- 
deed the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful,  and  with  almost  a  woman's  love 
of  dress  he  told  over  to  himself  every  decoration  as  she  came  near  to 
him,  while  as  yet  he  could  not  hear  what  she  said  to  those  about  her. 
There  were  the  delicate  sandals  with  their  fastenings  of  linked  jewels — 
there  was  the  many-skirted  dress,  each  one  of  a  different  shade  of  rose 
color,  and  each  being  shorter  than  the  one  it  laid  upon,  until  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  favorite  white  over-dress.  Each  skirt  was  bedecked 
with  golden  fringe,  and  the  white  dress  was  embroidered  about  the  hem 
with  a  heavy  band  of  silver  leaves,  fastening  down  exquisite  pink  and 
white  humming  bird  feathers;  this  dress  was  confined  about  the  waist 
by  a  silver  chain  of  broad  links  with  a  large  clasp  of  precious  stones  ; 
and  from  the  clasp  hung  several  pendants  of  silver  eagles,  bearing  the 
ocelot  in  their  talons  made  of  the  same  metal.  Her  hair  was  put  plainly 
about  her  face,  and  gathered  into  one  mass  upon  the  back  of  the  head 
under  a  silver  netting ;  her  many  bracelets  and  necklaces  were  large  and 
massive,  and  made  of  the  shells  of  a  species  of  craw  fish  set  in  gold,  an 
ornament  much  prized  by  the  Aztecs,  and  very  showy  and  elegant  in 
European  eyes,  while  the  never  failing  bouquet  of  flowers  peeped  from 
one  side  of  the  silver  netting  upon  the  hair.  Her  every  movement  was 
grace,  and  her  eye  was  glorious.  Making  her  way  gracefully  through 
the  crowd,  saying  a  word  here  and  there,  she  came  very  near  to  Chalca- 
hual's  hiding-place,  without  dreaming  of  his  presence,  and  with  a  light, 
merry  laugh,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  young  girl  and 
claimed  her  as  her  captive.  The  girl  started,  and  then  commenced  a 
laughing  warfare  of  words,  and  Lesa's  joyous  laugh  rang  out  more  than 
once,  while  all  that  Chalcahual  could  conjecture  from  the  few  words  he 
could  hear,  was,  that  Lesa  had  dared  to  do  something  which  her  girl 
friend  had  told  her  she  did  not  dare  to  do ;  and  conscious  of  Lesa's 
having  the  victory,  had  shrunk  from  the  triumph,  and  until  now  had  elu- 
ded her  search.  Then  an  old  noble  of  Mexico  claimed  her  attention, 
and  seemed  to  be  questioning  her  and  expostulating  with  her  about 
something  that  interested  her,  for  her  merriment  was  gone  and  her  bear- 
ing haughty.  As  she  still  came  nearer  his  hiding-place,  Chalcahual 
could  see  the  angry  spot  upon  her  cheek  and  that  her  eye  flashed.  "No 
more  of  this.  Sir  Cacique,''  he  at  last  heard  her  say,  "  You  have  already 
trespassed  upon  my  forbearance  as  hostess."  ''I  will  not  trespass 
longer,"  returned  the  old  noble.  "  I  but  put  on  my  gala  dress  and  came 
here  to  warn  you,  and  my  warning  being  of  no  avail,  I  leave  you ;"  and 
he  soon  saw  the  plumes  of  the  old  man's  coronal  waving  its  way  through 
the  throng  to  the  court.  His  first  impulse  was  to  follow  him  and  hear 
about  what  he  interfered ;  the  next,  to  don  his  gala  dress,  go  among  the 
company,  tired  as  he  was,  and  ask  Lesa  herself  why  this  questioning. 
He  moved  to  do  so,  when,  hearing  his  own  name  mentioned,  he  paused 
again  and  looked  below.    A  young  noble,  who  had  been  entertaining 
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Less  with  some  narration  of  his  late  residence  away  from  Mexico^ 
asked  how  long  it  was  before  she  expected  Chalcahual  home,  and  when 
she  last  had  seen  him.  Lesa  told  him  that  she  had  accompanied  him  * 
upon  his  embassage  to  the  northern  kings,  and  had  last  seen  him  at  their 
country  seat  about  a  moon  since ;  that  from  thence  he  had  gone  to  quell 
a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  west,  and  being  victcmous,  was  now  re- 
turning, and  might  be  bome  in  a  few  days.  Her  companion  then  asked 
what  Chalcahual  thought  of  the  while  strangers,  adding,  that  his  own 
protracted  mission  in  the  east  must  account  for  the  strangeness  of  his 
Ignorance  of  the  opiniona  of  so  important  a  personage  as  Chalcahual  ^ 
and  that  since  his  return  be  had  had  but  time  to  give  orders  to  his  slaves 
as  to  his  dress  for  the  evening,  before  he  spoke  to  Lesa.  She  answered 
briefly,  ^  That  unlike  Montezuma,  her  lord  had  no  fear  they  might  be 
gods ;  indeed,  that  for  herself  she  considered  them  merely  a  superior 
race  of  beings,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  as  Chalcahual  desired 
them  tO'  be,,  before  they  had  fully  proven  themselves  to  be  such."^ 

"  Then  you  cannot  wiah  him  here  to-night,"  said  the  young  noble,  with 
an  air  of  suppressed  astonishment.  A  flush  came  over  Lesa's  face  as 
she  answered — *'  The  cacique  Chalcahual  can  never  be  unwelcome  ta 
Montezuma's  daughter." 

What  could  all  this  mean,  questioned  Chalcahual  in  his  thoughts* 
Why  these  expostulations— these  strange  remarks,  and  Lesa's  extraordi- 
nary pride — what  had  her  being  the  proud  Montezuma's  prouder  daugh- 
ter to  do  with  the  cacique  Chalcahual.  These  questions  were  scarcely 
asked  before  they  were  answered,  for  the  crowd  below  swayed  to  and 
fro  :  it  parted,,  and  through  the  opening  came  the  white  man,  and  bent 
before  Lesa  as  the  hostess  for  the  evening, 

Chalcahual  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  distress,  and  seizing  Alpasson's^ 
spear,  he  bounded  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  window,  and  would  have 
leaped  into  the  hall,  but  Alpasson's  arm  prevented  him,  who  warned 
him  at  the  same  time  that  the  white  men  were  guests  of  his  house,  and 
that  was  no  time  for  revenge.  Chalcahual  perceived  that  Alpasson 
was  wise,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  to  keep  out  the  sight 
that  so  enraged  and  distressed  him,  the  hot  tears  fell  fast  from  beneath 
the  hand  that  would  have  crushed  them.  But  his  cry  was  unheard,  his 
tears  not  dreamed  of;  for  at  the  moment  Cortes  bent  before  Lesa,  his 
band,  which  came  but  a  few  steps  behind  his  suite,  sent  a  burst  of  music 
into  the  hall  vrith  strains  and  tones  so  new,  that  Lesa  for  the  moment 
almost  believed  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin.  Chalcahual  scarce  heard 
aught  or  saw  aught  but  bis  own  agony — the  hateful  white  man  received 
with  courtesy  by  Lesa,  and  not  only  with  courtesy,  but  kindness  and 
honor,  in  direct  disobedience  to  his  known  though  not  expressed  wishes ; 
and  she  even  seemed  to  rest  her  pride  upon  being  Montezuma's  daugh- 
ter, and  not,  as  he  had  dreamed,  upon  her  being  ChalcahuaVs  wife ! 
Humbled,  hurt,  stung  to  the  quick,  he  at  last  gained  sufficient  command 
oi  himself  to  again  look  upon  the  scene  below.  He  saw  that  the  hand- 
some white  man  looked  with  interest  upon  Lesa ;  heard  his  frequent 
laugh  at  her  sallies  of  wit  rendered  into  his  own  language  by  Marina,  hi^ 
faithful  Indian  interpretess ;  he  saw  Lesa  even  speak  of  his  dress  and 
examine  his  jewels  ;  he  saw  that  Malinche,  as  the  Aztecs  called  Cortes,  re- 
turn the  compliment,  and  even  take  out  his  poniard  and  sever  a  light 
curl  which  had  strayed  from  its  silver  netting.  This  was  the  last  drop 
of  bitterness  in  the  cup :  this  he  could  not  bear,  and  Alpasson  and  him- 
self left  their  hiding-place  and  wandered  into  the  open  air.  The  night 
cooled  the  fever  in  his  veins,  and  with  wisdom  they  deliberated  upon 
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and  detormioed  their  plans.  As  morning  dawned,  a  litter  left  Alpasson's 
palace,  conveying  Chalcahual  to  the  neighboring  caciques  to  bring  about 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  the  haughty  white  men,  or  certainly  to 
compel  them  to  leave  the  land ;  while  at  a  little  later  hour  Alpasson 
sought  Montezuma  to  ask  his  aid.  It  was  determined  that  if  Montezu- 
ma feared  to  help  them,  their  plans  should  be  still  carried  out ;  feeling 
chat  should  they  succeed,  there  would  be  a  ready  pardon  for  disobedi- 
ence of  (Mrders,  which  the  emperor  only  dared  not  to  do  else  but  com- 
mand— ^if  death,  defeat  or  disgrace  was  their  portion,  it  would  be  caused^ 
Chey  thought,  by  their  striving  to  save  their  land  from  base  usurpers.  It 
was  the  determination  of  these  leaders  that  their  plans  should  be  tested 
immediately  ;  and  while  Chalcahual  went  out  to  counsel  with  the  nobles 
-absent  from  the  city — those  who  were  near  to  the  city  at  their  country 
Beats,  Alpasson  should  stay  in  Mexico  to  deal  with  the  nobles  there,  as 
well  as  to  confer  with  Montezuma. 

•  •••••#• 

The  day  passed  on,  and  some  of  the  evening  hours  had  gone  by,  and 
Lesa's  whole  head  ached  and  whole  heart  was  sick.  It  was  long  since 
«he  had  slept.  The  night  before  she  played  hostess  she  had  been  wake- 
ful, because  of  her  doubts  if  she  dared  ask  the  Spaniard  to  visit  her ;  but 
the  taunts  of  some  thoughtless  acquaintances  conquered.  The  night  of 
the  brilliant  gathering  was  spent  amid  groups  of  gay  people,  with  the 
handsome  white  commander  as  her  devoted  cavalier,  and  she  went  from 
the  deserted  hall  of  mirth  to  bear  that  her  child  had  been  restless  and 
somewhat  ill  for  the  last  few  hours.  With  all  a  mother's  love,  she  took 
the  child  in  her  arms ;  and  as  greater  distress  came  to  it  hourly,  she  sat 
«11  the  day  with  it  upon  her  lap,  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  its  restless  pain 
and  still  its  moan,  which  pierced  her  heait.  But  comfort  seemed  not 
its  fate,  and  as  the  evening  passed,  no  hope  of  rest  dawned  for  Lesa; 
and  weary  and  worn  she  dismissed  her  attendants  to  their  rest  until  she 
should  need  them,  for  well  she  knew  that  no  one  could  care  for  a  sufiec- 
ing  child  as  well  as  its  mother. 

Without  a  trace  of  last  night's  magnificence  and  pride  about  her,  she 
was  but  the  beautiful  young  mother.  The  light  was  dim  in  the  room, 
and  Lesa  heard  naught  but  the  cry  of  her  son,  when,  looking  up,  she 
saw  Chalcahual  before  her  :  she  screamed  with  delight,  and  would  have 
bounded  to  meet  him,  but  some  restless  movement  of  the  sick  boy 
•checked  the  first  impulse,  and  then  she  noticed  that  Chalcahual's  face 
bore  no  gladness  in  its  expression.  He  looked  at  her  with  reproach  in 
his  eye ;  and  tired  and  so  wearied,  Lesa's  heart  felt  now  very  desolate, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  she  wept  bitterly.  Chalcahual  said  no 
word,  but  came  near  to  her.  Soirow  and  fear  for  her  wrong  doing  had 
mingled  itself  in  her  cup  of  suffering  all  the  day ;  for  it  is  strange  bow 
the  mere  fact  of  the  wrong  being  done  causes  the  hand  to  droop,  and  the 
courage  to  fade — and  now  came  for  Lesa  the  retribution.  At  last  she 
looked  up  deprecatingly,  and  said  in  low  tones — **  Our  child,  Chalcahual, 
is  very  ill — very  ill."  The  boy,  who  had  just  perceived  his  father, 
looked  at  him  with  his  dim  eye  and  smiled.  Chalcahual  took  his  son, 
and  pressing  him  to  his  heart,  said  in  sad  accents — **  My  son,  my  son, 
you  are  all  that  I  have  to  love,  now  that  your  mother  has  forsaken  me 
for  the  white  man's  smile."  Lesa  folded  her  hands  upon  her  breast  at 
these  words  in  token  of  penitence  and  deep  humility ;  she  told  all  the 
palliating  circumstances  connected  with  her  fault,  and  begged  most  hum- 
bly to  be  forgiven,  in  a  spirit  of  deep  self-abasement,  which  she  had 
never  felt  before  or  expressed,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  her  last 
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offence.  At  tbfa  promi«6,  Chalcahaftl'u  soul  was  possessed  by  a  sten>* 
ness  and  an  unforgiving  spirit  which  was  never  his  again,  and  which  af- 
terwards he  would  have  given  up  his  wealth,  his  life  even,  to  have  blot- 
ted from  his  nieniory  or  from  truth.  In  bitter  tones  he  told  her  that  he 
was  weary  of  tears  and  promises,  always  made  to  be  broken,  and  when 
those  promises  were  performed  he  might  forgive.  Lesa  hid  her  face 
in  her  nands  as  she  heard  these  cruel  words  in  woe  unutterable,  and  a 
sharp  screand  testified  to  the  a^ony  of  her  soul ;  but  the  storm  passed, 
the  expressions  of  intensity  oi  emotion  ceased.  She  felt  deeply  ag^ 
grieved ;  she  had  bumbled  herself  so  deeply  before  Chalcahual,  and  to 
be  spumed !  and  because  of  his  bitterness,  his  unforgiving  spirit,  she 
felt  that  he  was  scarcely  loveable ;  and  now  that  the  words  were  uttered, 
Chalcahoal  perceived  their  full  bitterness  and  weight ;  he  hoped  for  re* 
iiewed  supplications  from  Lesa  that  he  might  forgive,  but  be  heard  none; 
When  she  spoke  she  said ;  *'  Give  me  my  child,  his  father's  hand  is 
Tude.'^  Chalcahual  resigned  the  child,  and  Lesa,  intent  upon  her  care 
for  her  son,  would  not  meet  his  eye.  Too  proud  to  ask  forgiveness, 
Chalcahual  strode  to  and  fro  in  the  room  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  go- 
ing to  Lesa,  whose  eyes  were  still  bent  upon  the  sick  child,  while  she 
sang  a  low,  wild,  sad  chant  to  wile  it  to  sleep,  at  length  said,  abruptly — 
**  Lesa,  the  white  man  is  wicked  and  a  tyrant :  he  and  his  men  must  be 
destroyed,  else  our  fair  land  will  be  spoiled  by  them — else  we  shall  be 
slaves.  To-morrow  night  they  will  be  our  prisoners  if  there  is  strength 
in  the  right.  Even  now  I  go  to  your  father,  Montezuma,  to  urge  him  to 
join  us.  He  fears  the  power  of  this  new  race,  and  though  he  may  not 
aid  us,  he  will  be  glad  if  we  succeed.  Have  you  any  message  for  the 
emperor?'*  "None/'  answered  Lesa;  and  the  chant  which  had  ceased 
when  Chalcahual  began  speaking  was  recommenced,  though  its  tones 
seemed  to  gain  in  sadness.  Chalcahual  hesitated  about  what  he  should 
do  to  heal  the  deep  wound  he  had  inflicted ;  but  too  proud  to  ask  for- 
giveness, he  left  her  to  seek  the  emperor. 

Painful  indeed  were  the  thoughts  of  both ;  and  poor  Lesa's  head 
drooped  in  her  terror  and  desolation  of  spirit.  By  her  act  of  hospitality 
to  Cortes  she  had  maddened  Chalcahual.  By  imprisonment  was  meant 
death,  possibly  a  horrible  death  to  the  white  men  ;  and  could  she  ever 
smile  again,  knowing,  as  she  would,  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  wilful 
disobedience  their  lives  might  have  been  spared.  She  would  save  them 
if  it  were  possible,  but  how  should  she  do  it?  Presently  the  head 
which  had  drooped  was  raised  in  determination,  and  resigning  her  child 
to  an  attendant,  she  quickly  made  her  way  to  the  enemy's  quarters,  asked 
an  interview  with  Marina,  disclosed  the  determination  of  the  Aztec  no- 
bles, and  implored  her  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country 
as  they  valued  their  lives;  that  among  the  Aztecs  there  was  no  abiding 
safety  for  them ;  and  alone  and  unattended  she  left  their  quarters  for  her 
own  home,  with  the  pleasant  assurance  that  the  Indian  woman  had  testi- 
fied fear  enough  to  make  her  believe  it  would  be  somewhat  shared  at 
least  by  the  white  men. 

Night  passed  away  and  brought  with  it  no  Chalcahual.  Toward 
morning  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  Lesa,  weaned  with  excitement  and 
fatigue,  leaned  her  head  upon  the  pillows  of  her  couch  and  slept  also. 
The  moan  of  her  child  wakened  her,  and  she  found  it  had  been  day  for 
some  time,  and  that  her  slaves  were  clustered  around  her,  waiting  the 
wakening  of  mother  and  child.  Chalcahual  came  in,  asked  about  the 
child,  and  told  her  hurriedly  that  his  evening's  interview  with  Montezu-- 
ma  had  been  of  no  avail ;  that  his  dread  of  the  white  man  prevented  hift 
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ading  tbem  ;  but  that  going  from  Montezuma  to  the  caciques  then  in  the 
city,  he  had  been  more  successful,  and  that  instantly  he  must  leave  the 
city  to  meet  other  nobles  again  ;  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  their 
plan  should  not  be  carried  into  execution  quite  as  quickly  as  they  had 
first  thought,  and  that  it  might  be  days  before  he  returned,  as  the  nobles 
without  the  city  shared  Montezuma's  fears  too  much  as  yet.  This  he 
said  to  her  in  low  tones,  unheard  by  the  slaves,  and  his  eye  sought  hers 
with  earnestness.  Lesa's  gaze  was  clear  and  calm,  for  she  felt  that 
Chalcahuars  harshness  had  raised  her  from  her  supplicating  posture  to 
that  of  one  whose  forgiveness  should  be  asked  ;  and  then  she  felt  glad 
that  the  people  who  were  hated  with  this  fierce  hate  would  not  be  lost 
because  of  her  imprudence ;  that  she  who  was  so  near  being  the  one  to 
bring  about  their  downfall  had  saved  them — for  she  doubted  not  they 
would  take  her  advice  in  this  their  peril.  Her  hope  was  strong  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  leave  the  city  now,  and  that  by  bribes  of  gold 
they  seemed  so  to  covet,  to  be  induced  to  leave  the  land  in  peace.  Chal- 
cahual  told  her  he  repented  him  of  his  harshness  of  last  night  and 
hoped  that  she  would  forget  and  forgive  it.  Lesa's  smile  was  bright  as 
he  told  her  this,  and  with  a  kiss  Chalcahual  hastened  from  the  room  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  very  people  whom  Lesa  rejoiced  that  she 
had  saved ;  for  she  trusted  that  Chalcsdiual  would  recognise  the  wisdom 
of  her  warning,  when  he  saw  their  beloved  land  rid  of  the  hateful  stran- 
ger without  having  to  mourn  over  one  drop  of  blood  being  spilt  in  war 
with  them.  Then  she  felt  that  he  would  glory  in  Lesa's  pacific  and 
timely  interference.  Before  Chalcahual  had  been  gone  long  a  messen- 
ger was  announced  from  Montezuma,  and  presently  the  slave,  in  his 
gorgeous  livery,  was  admitted  into  Lesa's  presence.  Montezuma,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  wise,  kind,  and  good ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  how  different!  It  is  well  known  that  the 
government  of  the  Aztecs  was  an  elective  monarchy,  four  electors  chosen 
from  the  most  powerful,  and  nobles  chose  the  one  they  deemed  most 
competent  for  the  ofiice  of  king  from  the  royal  family.  In  the  case  of 
this  Montezuma,  they  had  passed  over  his  elder  brother  and  selected 
him.  When  the  news  of  his  election  was  carried  to  him  he  was  found 
fulfilling  his  duty  as  a  priest,  sweeping  down  the  steps  of  the  temple. 
With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  in  humility,  he  declared  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  rank ;  and  this  was  the  man  who,  in  his  later  days,  paved 
the  way  to  the  conquering  of  his  nation  by  the  white  man,  by  alienating 
his  people  from  himself,  by  his  cruelty,  by  his  hard  exactions,  his  tyran- 
ny, duplicity,  and  ostentatious  pride ;  and  not  only  alienating  his  vas- 
sals, but  alas !  also  alienating  himself  from  his  nobler  self,  so  that  when 
the  hour  of  his  utmost  need  came  upon  him,  he  had  lost  the  power  to  be 
bold,  courageous  and  true.  So  true  it  is,  that  when  we  shackle  the  soul 
with  bonds  of  sin  the  soul  itself  withers. 

The  slave  bore  a  small  golden  salver,  upon  which  was  placed  an  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  flowers,  the  stems  of  which  were  concealed  by  a  band 
of  gold  thickly  studded  with  emeralds,  while  several  chains  of  gold 
passed  over  the  bouquet,  forming  a  network  about  it.  With  this  magnifi- 
cent gift  the  slave  knelt  before  Lesa,  with  the  word  that  Montezuma  de- 
sired the  presence  of  his  singing  bird,  Lesa,  so  soon  as  the  child  was 
well  enough  for  her  to  leave  him.  Lesa's  heart  bounded  with  joy  at 
this  message,  for  she  saw  that  the  emperor's  heart  was  moved  toward 
her,  and  she  might  the  more  easily  influence  him  regarding  the  bribing 
the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  land.  With  delight  she  saw  that  her  child 
soon  became  better,  and  that  he  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  and  immedi- 
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ately  donning  her  gala  dress  she  hastened  to  the  presence,  throwing  over 
her  gala  dress  however  a  dark  mantle  of  netting,  which  covered,  though 
it  did  not  conceal,  the  rich  court  costume. 

(to  Be  coRTnrDXD.) 


THE  8IMDLTANE0U8  PRATEK. 

'TwAS  in  the  time  of  early  flowers.    The  earth 
Looked  glad  with  hues  of  young  and  growing  things* 
For  all  of  life  was  bursting  into  light, 
And  warmth  and  beauty.    Forests,  old  and  shorn 
Of  leaves,  betrayed  their  comiug  verdure,  while 
The  pine's  rich  foliage  contrasted  well 
The  maple's  symmetry  of  form ;  and  when 
The  sun,  that  wakener  of  so  much  loveliness. 
Shone  full  upon  their  blended  light  and  shadet 
It  seemed  a  dream  of  heaven  realized. 
The  sun  had  rolled  within  his  western^ pte, 
But  still  the  sky,  enrobed  with  gold,  and  rose, 
And  purple,  smiled  most  lovingly,  and  seemed 
More  glorious  far  than  earth. 

Day  fled,  with  all 
Its  rosy  lights.    Night  came,  and  with  it  one 
Resplendent  star — ^tbe  star  of  love — ^that  near 
The  sun's  bright  pathway  stood,  sublimely  fair ; 
And  one  might  deem  Apollo  in  his  flight 
Had  lost  a  diamond  from  his  jewell'd  car, 
And  that  the  sky  had  claimed  it  for  its  own, 
And  placed  it  there,  the  emblem  of  all  good. 
One  only  star :  all  other  stars  were  sleeping,  'till 
The  deeper  bush  of  night  should  waken  them. 
Oh!  such  a  night  would  call  up  golden  dreams 
Of  joys  long  buried  in  the  misty  past. 
And  waken  thoughts  of  chosen  ones  the  heart 
Can  ne'er  forget,  in  all  the  dreary  sound 
Of  blighting  care. 

And  what  said  such  a  night  ' 
To  one  who  watched  its  coming  tremblingly — 
A  maiden  fair,  and  tried  to  still  her  heart 
To  rapturous  joy  ?    It  spoke  of  hope,  and  love. 
And  trust,  and  tenderness  of  blended  souls ; 
And  wakened  aspirations  for  a  tried 
And  faithful  one  afar.    And  that  lone  star. 
That  looked  so  like  a  Queen  in  its  blue  home 
Above,  had  been  a  signal  given  for  their 
United  souls  to  rise  on  wings  of  prayer 
Into  the  azure  Heaven.     Thus  they  met. 
Those  severed  ones,  in  mutual  pleadings  for 
Each  other.    High  and  simultaneous  thoughts 
Went  up,  not  in  the  coW  array  of  words. 
But  warm,  from  pure  and  trusting  hearts  to  meet 
In  Heaven. 

The  maiden  looked,  and  myriad  lights 
!Were  added  to  the  sky,  and  smiled  upon  her ! 
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PHAEDON; 

OR,  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

TBAXfSLATEO  FSOM  THS  GERUAN  OF  MOSBS  MBNDXLSSOHN. 

[We  find  the  following  notice  of  Mkndelssorv  in  Garlyle'ii  article  on  the  State  of 
German  Literature: — "The  history  of  Mendelssohn  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  fall  of  en- 
couragemeni  to  all  lovers  of  self-improvement.  At  thirteen  he  was  a  wandering  Jewish 
beggar,  without  health,  without  home,  almost  without  a  language,  for  the  jargon  of 
broken  Hebrew  and  proyincial  German  which  he  spoke  con  la  scarcely  be  called  one. 
At  middle  age,  he  could  write  this  Phaedon ;  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  breeding,  and 
ranked  amons  the  teachers  of  his  age.  Like  Pope,  he  abode  b^  his  original  creed,  thoujB^h 
often  solicited  to  change  it :  indeed,  the  grand  problem  of  his  life  was  to  better  the  m- 
ward  and  outward  condition  of  his  own  ill-fateld  people,  for  whom  he  actually  accom- 
plished much  benefit.  He  was  a  mild,  shrewd,  and  worthy  man ;  and  might  well  love 
Phaedon  and  Socrates,  for  his  own  character  was  Socratic.  He  was  a  friena  of  Lessing's, 
indeed,  a  pupil.  *  *  *  In  its  chaste  precision  and  simplicity  of  style,^  his  Phaedon 
may  almost  remind  us  of  Xenophon  :  Socrates,  to  our  mind,  has  spoken  in  no  modem 
language  so  lijse  Socrates,  as  here,  by  the  lipe  of  this  wise  and  cultivated  Jew."  He 
was  born  Sept.  12,  1749,  and  died  in  1786.] 


ECHECRATES,   PHAEDON,  AFOLLOOORUS,   SOCRATES,   CEBES,   CRITO,   8IMM1N8. 
DISCOURSE   FIRST. 

Echecrates. — Wert  thou  thyself  present,  ray  Phaedon,  with  Socrates, 
when  he  took  the  poison,  or  did  some  one  relate  it  to  thee  1 

Phaedon, — I  was  there  rayself,  Echecrates. 

Echecrates, — What  were  then  the  last  words  of  the  man  ?  How  did 
he  depart  ?  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  all  these  things  related.  None  of 
our  Phliasican  citizens  often  visit  Athens  now,  nor  has  any  one  for  a 
]ong  time  come  from  thence  to  us  who  could  inform  us  of  such  things. 
So  much  only  have  we  heard  :  Socrates  drank  the  poison  and  is  dead — 
not  the  least  circumstance  further. 

Phaedon, — What,  not  of  his  condemnation  % 

Echecrates, — ^O,  yes ;  some  one  related  that  to  us.  Still  we  wondered 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  live  so  long,  after  he  had  received  his  sen- 
tence.    How  happened  this,  Phaedon  ? 

Phaedon, — Entirely  by  accident,  Echecrates.  It  chanced  that  the 
vessel,  which  the  Athenians  are  accustomed  to  send  annually  to  Delos^ 
was  crowned  the  day  before  his  condemnation. 

Echecrates — And  what  kind  of  a  ship  is  that? 

Phaedon, — The  same,  as  the  Athenians  declare,  in  which  Theseus, 
having  sailed  to  Crete  with  the  seven  pairs  of  children,  preserved  them 
with  himself  alive.  The  city  had,  as  is  affirmed,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo, 
that  if  the  children  should  be  spared,  they  would  send  yearly  in  this 
ship  rich  presents  to  Delos ;  since  that  time,  they  have  ever  kept  their 
promise  to  the  god. 

When  the  sacred  ship  is  ready  to  depart,  the  priest  of  Apollo  hangs 
the  stem  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  immediately  the  festival  commen- 
ces. This  feast  continues  until  the  vessel,  arriving  at  Delos,  again  re- 
turns ;  during  which  time  the  city  must  be  kept  pure  from  all  shedding 
of  blood,  and  by  law,  no  one  can  be  publicly  executed.  When  the  ship 
is  detained  by  contrary  winds,  the  condemned  enjoy  a  lonffreprieve. 
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Now  it  Happened,  as  I  have  already  said,  tbat  the  crowning  of  the 
vessel  took  place  the  day  before  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  and 
therefore  a  long  lime  passed  between  his  sentence  and  his  death. 

Echecrates, — But  the  last  day,  Phaedon,  how  was  that  passed  1  What 
did  he  say,  and  what  did  he  do,  in  those  moments  ?  What  friends  were 
with  him  in  his  last  hours  %  or  would  the  Archons  admit  no  one  to  his 
presence,  and  did  he  die  without  having  one  friend  by  his  side  ? 

Phaedon, — By  no  means  !  there  were  many  with  him. 

Echecrates, — Be  so  good,  dear  Phaedon,  as  to  relate  all  circumstan- 
tially to  us,  if  no  business  prevents. 

Phaedon. — I  have  leisure  at  present,  and  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  your 
wishes.  To  me  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  call  to  mind  my  Socra- 
tes ;  to  speak  of  him  myself,  and  to  hear  him  spoken  of  by  others. 

Echecrates, — And  those  who  listen  to  thee,  Phaedon,  are  of  a  similar 
mind.     So  relate  all  as  truly  and  minutely  as  is  possible. 

Phaedon, — I  was  present,  friend,  but  in  a  very  singular  mood  ;  I  felt 
none  of  that  compassion  and  grief  which  we  are  accustomed  to  experi- 
ence, when  a  friend  expires  in  our  arms.  The  man  appeared  to  me 
fortunate,  enviable,  Echecrates  !  So  mild  and  calm  was  his  demeanor 
in  the  hour  of  death,  so  serene  were  his  last  words,  that  his  conduct 
seemed  to  me  not  like  that  of  a  man  who  descends  before  his  time  to  the 
shades  of  Orcus,  but  as  of  an  immortal,  who  is  assured,  that  whitherso- 
ever he  may  go,  he  shall  be  as  blessed  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be. 
How  could  I  then  experience  those  painful  emotions,  with  which  the 
sight  of  an  ordinary  death  is  accustomed  to  affect  the  mind  ?  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  the  philosophical  instructions  of  our  Teacher  af- 
ford us  at  this  time  that  unmingled  pleasure  which  we  were  wont  to  re- 
ceive from  them.  We  felt  a  singular  mixture  of  joy  and  of  grief,  which 
we  had  never  experienced  before ;  for  our  happiness  was  constantly  in- 
terrupted by  the  sad  reflection  :  soon  toe  shall  lose  him  forevermore  ! 

All  of  us  who  were  present  found  ourselves  in  this  singular  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  effects  of  these  conflicting  emotions  were  soon  clearly 
visible  on  every  countenance.  One  might  have  seen  us  smiling  at  one 
moment,  and  weeping  at  the  next,  and  frequently,  with  a  smile  upon 
the  lips,  and  warm  tears  in  our  eyes.  Yet  Apollodorus  surpassed  us  all 
in  those  respects.     Thou  knowest  him  and  his  sensitive  nature. 

Echecrates. — How  could  it  be  otherwise  1 

Phaedon, — He  manifested  the  most  singular  emotions.  He  felt  all  far 
more  intensely,  was  enraptured  where  we  smiled,  and  where  our  eyes 
moistened,  his  swam  in  tears.  We  were  through  him  far  more  moved 
than  by  the  sight  of  our  dying  friend. 

Echecrates, — Who  then  were  present  % 

Phaedon, — Those  of  this  place  were  Apollodorus,  Cristoholus  and  his 
father  Crito,  Hermogenes,  Epigenes,  iEachines,  Antisthenes,  Ketesip- 
pus,  Menexenus,  and  some  others.     Plato,  I  believe,  was  sick. 

Echecrates, — Were  there  strangers  present  ] 

Phaedon, — ^Yes  ;  out  of  Thebes  were  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  Phaedon- 
tes ;  and  out  of  Megara,  Euclid  and  Terpsion. 

Echecrates, — ^How  ?     Were  not  Aristippus  and  Cleombrotus  there  % 

Phaedon. — No;  they  were  detained  atiEgina. 

Echecrates, — Was  no  one  else  there  1 

Phaedon, — ^I  cannot  recollect  any  others. 

Echecrates, — Now,  dear  friend,  relate  what  conversation  followed. 

Phaedon, — I  will  relate  all  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  were  accustomed,  as  long  as  Socrates  was  confined  in  prison,  to 
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repair  to  him  daily.  We  used  for  this  purpose  to  meet  in  the  judgment 
hall,  where  he  received  his  sentence,  (for  this  is  very  near  to  the  prison) 
and  there  pass  the  time  in  conversation  until  the  prison  door  was 
opened,  which  commonly  was  not  very  early.  As  soon  as  this  was  un- 
closed, we  betook  ourselves  to  Socrates,  and,  for  the  most  part,  spent 
the  whole  day  with  him.  The  last  morning  found  us  assembled  earlier 
than  usual,  for  we  had  heard  the  evening  before,  as  we  were  returning 
home,  that  the  ship  had  arrived  from  Delos,  and  we  resolved,  as  it  was 
the  last  time,  to  present  ourselves  as  early  as  possible. 

As  we  were  there  together,  the  jailor,  who  was  accustomed  to  open 
the  door,  came  to  us  and  begged  that  we  would  tarry  and  not  go  in  until 
he  should  call ;  for  the  Eleven,  said  he,  are  now  taking  off  the  fetters 
from  Socrates,  and  informing  him  that  to-day  he  must  die.  Not  long 
after  this,  he  came  to  call  us.  As  we  entered,  we  found  Socrates  even 
thus,  released  from  his  bonds,  and  lying  on  his  b6d ;  Xanthippe,  thou 
knowest  her,  sat  near  him  in  silent  grief,  holding  her  child  in  her  lap. 
As  she  looked  upon  us,  she  began,  after  the  manner  of  women,  to  la- 
ment aloud.  '  Ah,  Socrates  /  to^ay  thy  friends  behold  thee,  and  thou 
them,  for  the  last  time  P  and  a  stream  of  tears  followed  these  words. 
Socrates,  turning  to  Crito,  said  :  *  Friend,  let  her  be  conducted  home.' — 
Crito's  servants  took  her  away ;  and  she  went  mourning  and  wofully 
beating  her  breast. 

We  stood  in  amazement.  At  length,  Socrates  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
bent  the  limb  that  had  been  confined,  and  whilst  he  rubbed  it  with  his 
hand,  spoke  thus  :  ^  O  my  friends,  what  a  singular  thing  is  that  which 
men  call  pleasure  I  how  wonderful !  According  to  the  first  appearance, 
it  is  wholly  opposed  to  pain,  for  nothing  can  be  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
ant and  painful ;  and  yet,  no  one  can  experience  one  of  these  feelings 
without  presently  perceiving  the  opposite,  as  if  they  were  united  to  each 
other  at  both  ends.  Had  iEsop  observed  this,'  continued  he,  '  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  composed  the  following  fable :  '  The  gods  wished  to 
reconcile  the  contending  feelings,  but  these  would  not  agree  to  this ; 
they  therefore  tied  them  together  at  both  ends,  and  since  that  time,  one 
follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  other.'  And  thus  it  is  with  me  now. 
The  fetters  caused  me  some  pain,  but  now  that  they  are  away,  an  agree- 
able sensation  follows,' 

*  By  Jupiter!'  exclaimed  Cebes,  *  it  is  well,  thou  hast  reminded  me. 
Thou  hast,  as  is  said,  been  composing  poetry  here  in  prison ;  namely, 
put  in  verse  some  fables  of  uEsop,  and  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 
Now  many  inquire,  and  especially  the  poet  Evenus,  what  first  suggested 
the  thought  to  thee  here,  since  thou  hast  never  done  anything  of  the 
kind  before.  If  I  am  to  answer  Evenus  when  he  again  asks  me,  and 
he  certainly  will,  tell  me  what  I  must  say  to  him.' 

'  Say  to  him,  O  Cebes,  nothing  but  the  truth,  that  I  composed  these 
poems  in  nowise  with  the  design  of  rivalling  him  in  the  art  of  poetry ; 
for  I  am  aware  how  difficult  that  would  be  ;  but  merely  on  account  of  a 
dream  which  I  would  consider  and  follow  in  all  possible  ways ;  there- 
fore I  essay  my  powers  in  the  art  of  harmony,  in  poetry,  also.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  explanation  of  the  affair :  I  had  in  past  times  very  often  a 
dream,  which  occurred  to  me  under  various  forms,  but  always  gave  the 
same  command  :  Socrates,  apply  thyself  to  music  and  practise  it.  Hither- 
to, I  had  considered  this  admonition  merely  as  an  incitement  and  en- 
couragement, as  they  are  accustomed  to  shout  after  the  competitors  in 
the  race  course.  The  dream,  thought  I,  would  have  me  do  nothing  new, 
for  philosophy  is  the  most  excellent  music,  and  to  this  I  have  constantly 
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devoted  myBelf ;  it  would  only  kindle  my  zeal  and  love  for  truth  into  a 
finer  glow,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cool.  But  now,  after  the  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  me,  and  the  feast  of  Apollo  had  so  deferred  my 
death,  the  thought  came  to  me  whether  I  might  not,  perhaps,  be  com- 
manded to  apply  myself  to  common  music ;  and  I  had  too  much  leisure 
to  allow  this  thought  to  pass  without  resullts.  I  made  a  beginning  with 
a  song  of  praise  to  that  god  whose  feast  was  then  celebrated.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  he  who  would  be  a  poet,  must  work  with  inventions, 
and  not  principles  established  by  reason  ;  but  that  a  song  of  praise  ad- 
mitted no  inventions.  As  I  myself  possessed  no  gift  of  invention,  I 
made  use  of  the  fictions  of  another,  and  taking  some  of  the  fables  of 
JSsop,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  I  turned  them  into  verse. — This,  my 
Cebes,  is  the  answer  to  Even  us.  Greet  him  also  from  me,  and  if  he  is 
wise,  so  may  he  soon  follow  me.  I  shall,  as  it  appears,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  command  of  the  Athenians,  set  out  upon  my  journey  to- 
day.' 

'  And  dost  thou  send  this  greeting  to  Evenus  V  asked  Simmias.  '  I  know 
him  well,  and  if  I  am  capable  of  judging,  he  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  return  very  hearty  thanks  for  such  a  wish.'  *  How  Y  replied  he  ;  'is  not 
Evenus  a  philosopher  V  '  He  seems  so  to  me,'  said  Simmias.  *  Then  be 
assured  he  wi]l  gladly  follow  me,'  returned  Socrates,  ^  he  and  every  one 
who  deserves  this  name.  He  will  not,  indeed,  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  for  this  is  forbidden,  as  is  known  to  all.' — Whilst  saying  this,  he 
placed  both  feet  from  off  the  bed  on  the  ground,  in  order  in  this  posi- 
tion to  carry  on  the  conversation.  Cebes  asked  :  '  How  is  this  to  be  un- 
derstood, Socrates?  It  is  not  permitted,  sayest  thou,  to  take  one's  own 
life ;  and  yet  should  every  philosopher  gladly  follow  one  who  is  about 
to  diet' 

'  How,  Cebes  and  Simmias,'  answered  Socrates, '  ye  have  both  heard  the 
philosopher  Philolaus ;  has  he  never  said  any  thing  to  you  upon  this 
subject  V 

'  Nothing  definite,  my  Socrates.' 

*  Very  well ;  I  have  heard  various  things  upon  this  suhject,  and  will 
gladly  impart  them  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  whoever  would  under- 
tBke  a  journey,  should  endeavor  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  country 
whither  he  proposes  to  come,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  proper  idea  of 
it  This  discussion  is  also  very  applicable  to  my  present  circumstances ; 
and  what  more  weighty  theme  could  we  choose  to-day  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  to  place  before  us.' 

*  How  can  any  one  prove,'  asked  Cebes,  •  that  self-murder  is  wrong  T 
Philolaus  and  other  teachers  have,  in  many  ways,  inculcated  this,  that  it 
was  forbidden ;  but  no  one  has  adduced  anything  further.' 

'  Well,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  forth  something  more  from  this 
subject.  What  thinkest  thou,  Cebes  ?  I  assert  that  suicide  is  absolutely, 
under  all  circumstances,  wrong.  We  know  that  there  are  people  for 
whom  it  were  better  that  they  should  be  dead  than  alive.  Now  it  may 
surprise  thee  that  the  sacred ness  of  moral  obligation  should  require  of 
these  unfortunate  persons,  that  they  should  forbear  to  benefit  themselves, 
but  await  the  favor  from  another  hand.' 

'  A  voice  from  Jupiter  may  explain  that,'  said  Cebes,  smiling. 

'  And  yet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remove  this  apparent  absurdity  by  estab- 
lished principles.  What  they  are  accustomed  to  say  on  the  Mysteries, 
that  we  mortals  are  placed  here  as  sentinels,  and  must  not  leave  our  posts 
unless  relieved,  is  indeed  not  without  foundation ;  though  it  should  not 
be  treated  so  lightly.    But  I  have  some  rational  grounds  which  are  not 
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difficult  to  comprehend.  I  believe  I  can  set  them  forth,  bo  that  you  will 
consider  them  well  established  : — The  gods,  (let  me  now  say  God,  for 
whom  have  I  to  fear  ?)  God  u  our  Lord  and  master;  toe  are  his  cre€UureSf 
and  his  Providence  carethjbr  our  highest  welfare.  Are  not  these  princi- 
ples evident  1' 

'  Very  clearly/  said  Cebes. 

'  A  slave,  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  good  master,  acts  criminally,  if  he 
oppose  the  designs  of  the  same.     Is  it  not  so  V 

*  Certainly.* 

'Further,  if  a  spark  of  honesty  glimmers  within  him,  it  must  give  him 
real  joy  to  see  the  wishes  of  his  master  fulfilled  ;  and  especially  if  he  is 
convinced  that  his  own  highest  good  forms  a  part  of  those  wishes.' 

*  Undoubtedly,  my  Socrates  !' 

'  But  how  is  this,  Cebes  ?  When  the  original  Creator  formed  the  skil- 
fully contrived  edifice  of  the  human  body,  and  placed  therein  a  rational 
principle,  had  he  an  evil,  or  a  good  design  V 

*  Without  doubt,  a  good.' 

'  For  he  must  deny  his  creatures  substantial  good,  if  he  could  unite  an 
evil  design  with  what  he  did,  or  what  he  permitted.  And  what  is  a 
God  who  could  treat  his  creatures  thus  ?' 

'  A  chimera,  Socrates !  a  fabulous  divinity,  to  which  the  lightly  credu- 
lous multitude  assign  various  forms.  I  remember  well  the  arguments 
with  which,  upon  another  occasion,  thou  hast  assailed  this  blasphemous 
error.' 

'  .The  same  God,  Cebes,  who  formed  the  body,  has  furnished  it  with 
powers  which  strengthen  and  preserve  it  from  a  too  early  dissolution. 
Are  we  to  consider  these  powers  of  conservation  as  having  a  design  in 
the  highest  degree  good  ]' 

*  How  can  we  think  otherwise  V 

*  As  faithful  servants,  it  must  be  our  sacred  duty  to  suffer  the  purposes 
of  our  Lord  and  Master  to  come  to  full  maturity,  and  not  by  violence  to 
oppose  them  ;  but  especially,  to  bring  all  our  voluntary  actions  into  the 
most  perfect  harmony  with  the  same.' 

'  Therefore  have  I  said,  my  dear  Cebes,  that  philosophy  is  the  most 
excellent  music,  for  it  teaches  us  so  to  regulate  our  thoughts  and  actions, 
that  they  may,  as  far  as  possible,  perfectly  agree  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Lord  of  all.  If  music  is  a  sciencd  that  brings  into  harmony  the  weak 
with  the  strong,  the  rough  with  the  agreeable,  then,  certainly,  no  music 
can  be  nobler  and  more  excellent  than  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  not 
only  to  make  our  own  thoughts  and  actions  consistent  with  themselves, 
but  to  cause  the  actions  of  the  finite  to  be  in  unison  with  the  will  of  the 
Infinite,  and  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  the  dweller  upon  earth  into  the 
most  perfect  and  wonderful  harmony  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Omnis- 
cient. And,  O  Cebes,  the  rash  mortal  who  should  dare  to  destroy  this 
beautiful  harmony —  V 

*  He  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  gods  and  men,  my  best  beloved 
Socrares !' 

'  But  tell  me  this,  my  most  esteemed.  Are  not  the  powers  of  nature 
the  servants  of  Deity,  to  fulfil  his  commands  ]' 

'  Certainly  1' 

'  They  are  also  presages  which  make  known  to  us  the  will  and  purpo- 
ses of  the  Deity,  far  more  correctly  than  the  entrails  of  victims,  for  that 
is  undoubtedly  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  Most  High,  whither  the  powers 
created  by  him  naturally  tend.     Is  it  not  so  V 

'  Who  can  deny  it  V 
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'  So  long,  then,  as  these  indications  declare  that  the  contiimance  of  onr 
life  is  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  the  Creator,  we  are  hound  to  regu- 
late our  voluntary  acts  in  accordance  with  the  same,  and  have  neither 
right  nor  reason  to  do  violence  to  the  powers  of  our  nature,  and  prevent 
the  ministers  of  the  highest  wisdom  from  fulfilling  their  office.  This 
obligation  is  binding  upon  us,  till  God,  by  the  same  indications,  shall 
send  expressly  his  command  to  us,  to  leave  this  life,  as  to-day  he  has 
sent  unto  me/ 

*  I  am  fully  convinced,'  said  Cebes.  *  But  now,  my  dear  Socrates,  I  am 
much  more  at  loss  to  conceive  how  thou  couldst  say  a  little  while  ago, 
that  every  philosopher  must  rejoice  to  follow  one  who  is  dying.  Is  this 
true,  which  thou  affirmest,  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that  he 
provides  for  our  highest  welfare — then  that  position  seems  to  me  absurd. 
How,  should  a  reasonable  man  not  grieve,  when  he  must  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Lord  who  is  his  best  and  kindest  provider  t  And  even  if  he 
could  hope  through  death  to  become  free  and  his  own  master,  how  could 
the  foolish  novice  flatter  himself  to  be  better  off  under  his  own  guidance, 
than  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Guardian?  I  mean  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  absurdity,  if  a  man  should  wish  to  make  himself 
entirely  free  and  not  suffer  the  best  Lord  to  rule  and  reign  over  him.  Who- 
ever possesses  reason,  will  at  all  times  gladly  put  himself  under  the  over- 
sight of  one  whom  he  trusts  to  have  more  wisdom  than  himself.  I  should, 
therefore,  come  to  a  conclusion  the  exact  opposite  of  yours.  The  wise,  I 
should  say,  must  grieve,  the  fool  will  rejoice,  as  th«  day  of  his  death  ap- 
proaches.' 

Socrates  listened  to  him  attentively,  and  seemed  pleased  to  observe  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect.  Then  he  turned  to  us,  and  said  :  *  Cebes  will 
give  any  one  enough  to  do  who  attempts  to  advance  any  thing  contrary  to 
him.     He  always  has  some  turn.' 

'  But  this  time,'  said  Siromias,  '  Cebes  seems  not  to  be  in  the  wrong,  my 
dear  Socrates !  Indeed,  how  can  a  wise  man  be  induced  to  withdraw, 
without  sorrow,  from  the  good  Providence  of  an  all-wise  Ruler  1  Atjd,  if 
I  understand  it,  Cebes,  in  his  objection,  reflects  with  peculiar  force  upon 
thy  present  conduct;  since  thou  art  so  calm,  so  willing  to  leave  not  only 
all  of  us,  upon  whom  thy  death  falls  so  heavily,  but  also  the  providential 
care  of  such  a  Ruler,  whom  thou  hast  taught  us  to  revere  as  the  wisest  and 
best  of  beings.' 

'  So,'  said  Socrates,  '  you  have  formally  arraigned  me,  as  I  perceive.  And 
I  suppose  I  must  go  through  with  a  formal  defence.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Simraias. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Socrates,  *  I  will  endeavor  to  conduct  my  present  plea  bet- 
ter than  that  which  I  delivered  before  the  Judges.' 

'  Hear,  Simmias,  and  thou,  Cebes.  Had  I  not  hope  there  where  I  shall 
go,  to  enjoy,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  good  Providence ;  and,  in  the 
second,  to  meet  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  whose  society  is  far  prefera- 
ble to  any  friendship  here,  it  were  indeed  a  folly  to  meet  death  so  lightly ; 
thus  willingly  to  sink  into  his  arms.  But  I  have  the  most  comforting  hopes, 
that  neither  of  these  will  fail  me.  But  the  latter,  I  do  not  presume  to  affirm 
with  absolute  certainty,  but  that  the  Providence  of  God  will  still  be  over 
me ;  this,  friends,  I  declare  as  confidently,  as  ever  I  asserted  any  thing  in 
my  life.  Therefore,  it  troubleth  me  not  that  I  am  to  depart,  for  I  know 
that  death  is  not  the  end.  There  follows  another  life,  and  truly,  as  ancient 
saying  affirmeth,  one  which  shall  be  much  happier  for  the  virtuous  than  the 
vicious.' 

<  Bow  is  this,  my  dear  Socrates  V  said  Simmias, '  Wilt  thou  carry  away 
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with  thee  this  holy  assurance,  locked  within  thy  own  breast,  or  wilt  thou 
impart  to  us,  also,  a  doctrine  that  contains  so  much  comfort  and  consola- 
tion ?  It  is  right  that  thou  shouldst  share  so  noble  a  good  with  thy  friends, 
and  if  thou  canst  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  thy  opinion,  thy  defence  is 
oomplete.' 

'  1  will  try,'  said  Socrates.  '  But  first,  let  us  hear  Crito,  who  for  some 
time  has  appeared  to  wish  to  say  something.' 

'  I  wish  for  nothing,  my  friend,'  replied  Crito.  *  Only  the  man  here  who 
prepares  the  poison  will  not  allow  me  a  moment's  peace.  I  must  beg  of 
thee  not  to  speak  so  much.  One  gets  very  warm,  he  says,  and  the  potion 
will  not  work  so  well.  He  has  often  had  to  prepare  a  second,  or  even  a 
third  dose,  for  people  who  would  not  be  restrained  from  talking.' 

'  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  !'  said  Socrates,  *  let  him  depart,  and  at- 
tend to  his  duty.  Let  him  get  ready  the  second,  or  even  third  dose,  if  he 
thinks  proper.' 

*  I  have  anticipated  this  answer,'  said  Crito,  '  but  he  will  not  cease.' 

'  O  let  him  !'  said  Socrates.  '  I  have  here  to  give  an  account  to  my  judges, 
why  a  man  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  love  of  wisdom  should,  in  his  last 
hours,  be  of  a  joyful  mind,  whilst  he  promises  himself  the  greatest  happi- 
ness after  death.  Upon  what  grounds,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  I  affirm  this,  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  explain. 

'  This,  my  friends,  perhaps  the  fewest  know,  that  he  who  gives  himself 
truly  to  the  study  of  wisdom — who  devotes  to  it  his  whole  life,  comes,  at  last, 
to  look  upon  death  as  a  friend,  and  to  await  his  approach.  And  it  were  the 
height  of  absurdity,  were  it  otherwise ; — to  direct,  during  one's  whole  life, 
all  wislies  and  efforts  to  a  single  end,  and  yet  to  grieve,  when  at  last  the  long 
wished  for  goal  appears  in  view.' 

Simmias  lauj^lied.  'By  Jupiter !'  said  he,  *  Socrates,  I  must  laugh,  as 
little  as  I  am  disposed  to  it.  What  thou  here  sayest,  the  people  would  not 
think  so  strange  as  thou  supposest.  They  of  this  place,  in  particular,  would 
say  that  they  well  knew  that  the  philosophers  wished  to  learn  to  die  ;  there- 
fore they  suffered  that  to  befall  them  which  they  deserved,  and  which  they 
were  in  search  of.'  • 

*  I  would  grant  them  every  thing,  Simrotas,  except  that  they  knew  any« 
thing  about  the  matter.  They  understand  not  what  death  is,  afler  which 
the  philosophers  long,  nor  in  how  far  they  deserve  it.  Yet  how  do  tbpse 
things  concern  us  ?    I  speak  with  my  friends.' 

'  Is  not  death  something  that  can  be  described  and  defined  V 

*  Truly,'  answerc^d  Simmias. 

*  But  is  it  anything  else  than  a  fieparatton  of  the  body  and  the  soul  ?  To 
die,  namely,  does  not  this  mean  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  the  body 
the  soul,  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  no  longer  any  participation  with  each 
other,  and  each  remains  fur  itself?  Or  cank  thou  point  out  more  clearly 
what  death  is  f 

*  No !  my  dearest !' 

*  Consider  for  a  moment,  friend,  whether  it  appears  to  thee  as  it  does  to 
me.  What  thinkest  thou  %  Will  the  lover  of  wisdom  be  addicted  to  what 
are  called  the  pleasures,  and  strive  especially  for  costly  food  and  drink  ?' 

'  He  will  wish  these  least  of  all  things,'  answered  Simmias. 
'  Will  lie  be  subject  to  the  allurements  of  passion  V 
'Just  as  little.' 

*  And,  in  respect  to  the  remaining  comforts  of  the  body,  will  he,  for  ex- 
ample, seek  for  splendor  and  luxury  in  his  dress ;  or  will  he  be  content  with 
4hat  which  is  necessary,  and  disregard  superfluities  ?' 

'  What  one  can  do  without,  makes  no  part  of  the  cares  of  a  wise  man.' 
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'  May  we  not  say  generally/  continued  Socrates,  *  that  the  philoflopher 
seeks  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  cares  of  the  body,  in  order  to  direct  his  atten« 
tion  more  exclusively  to  the  soul  V 

'Why  not  r 

'  He  differs  from  other  men,  then,  in  this,  that  he  does  not  suffer  his  whole 
mind  to  be  fettered  by  the  concerns  of  the  body  ;  but  endeavors  to  wean  his 
soul,  in  some  degree,  from  a  participation  with  the  body/ 

'  It  seems  so.' 

*  The  great  mass  of  men,  O  Simmias !  will  say  to  thee,  that  he  deserves 
npt  to  live,  who  will  not  enjoy  the  delights  of  life.  They  call  this  a  long- 
ing for  death,  when  one  renounces  the  sensual  pleasures  of  life,  and  ab* 
stains  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 

*  This  is  the  truth,  Socrates  1' 

*  I  go  further.  Does  not  the  body  often  hinder  the  lover  of  truth  in  his 
reflections,  and  can  he  promise  himself  remarkable  progress  in  wisdom,  un- 
less he  has  accustomed  himself  not  to  be  affected  by  sensual  objects  ?  I 
grant  it  The  impressions  of  sight  and  hearing  are,  as  they  come  to  us 
from  the  objects,  merely  distinct  perceptions,  but  not  truth  ;  these  must  be 
evolved  from  them  by  the  action  of  reason.    Is  it  not  so  V 

'  Most  certainly.' 

'  Also,  as  individual  perceptions  are  not  to  be  fully  trusted,  and  the  poets 
sin^  with  truth — the  senses  illude  and  seize  nothing  clearly.  What  we  seer 
and  hear  is  full  of  confusion  and  darkness ;  and  if  these  two  senses  can 
afford  no  clear  insight,  then  the  remaining,  less  perfect,  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.' 

'Indeed  not' 

*  How,  then,  must  the  soul  commence,  if  she  would  attain  unto  truth  t 
If  left  to  the  senses,  she  is  betrayed.' 

*  True  r 

*  She  must,  then,  reflect,  decide,  conclude,  discover ;  in  order,  through 
these  means,  to  press,  as  much  as  possible,  into  the  true  nature  of  things.' 

*  Yes  I' 

*  But  what  circumstances  are  most  favorable  to  reflection  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  ourselves;  when  neither  sight  nor  hear- 
ing, neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable  sensations,  remind  us  of  ourselves, 
then  the  soul  withdraws  her  attention  from  the  body — leaves,  as  far  as  she 
can,  its  society — in  order,  collected  within  herself,  to  consider,  not  sen- 
suous  appearances,  but  reality ;  not  impressions  as  they  come  to  us  from 
without,  but  the  truth  which  they  contain.' 

*  Again,  the  soul  must  seek  every  opportunity  by  which  she  can  avoid  the 
body,  and  as  much  as  possible,  retire  from  it' 

*  So  it  ^eems.' 

.  f,.T«  «9fthe  llKe  jaffair  still  clearer : — Is  the  supreme  perfection  a  mere 
thought,  without  external  object,  or  must  there  be  an  actual  Being,  existent 
without  us?' 

or'i(i)40fii»'.fiil'«il  Being,  existing  without  us,  and  without  limit,  to  whom 
^iMtAlibiUeikdUESt<f»B&'toinently  belong,  my  Socrates  I' 

*lAdH[d*^)bigheal  gdod^^and  the  highest  wisdom, — do  these  also  belong  to 
something  real  J-fi. lit. 'Ill -^e  1); 

'  By  Jupiter,  yes !  They  are  the  inseparable  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  without  whom  nothing  can  exist.'  ^ 

.)r^)lhAt>|lfoI(bAs,^ghte(<aBto  know  this  Being?    Have  we  ever  seen  him 
m\k  lhQj«ye9;(^&lfM«/bady;V 

'Certainly  not!'        '\  -"liji 

''!%fli  hih^  B^iibfiRi^eed)  Hior  heard  him ;   and  no  outward  aeoBe  hu  far- 
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nished  as  with  an  iden  of  wisdom,  froodness,  perfection,  beauty,  the  powers  of 
thonght,  &c. ;  and  yet,  we  know  these  things  really  exist  without  us,  and  are 
active  in  the  highest  degree.  Can  no  one  explain'  how  we  arrive  at  these 
ideas  V 

Siromias  said :  *  The  voice  from  Jove,  my  beloved  Socrates !  I  should 
again  appeal  to  the  same.' 

'  How  1  my  friends !  If  we  heard  in  the  next  chamber  excellent  flute- 
music,  should  we  not  run  out  to  discover  the  flute-player,  who  hnd  so 
<;harmed  our  earst' 

'  Perhaps  not,  at  this  time ;  since  we  are  listening  to  the  most  excellent 
inusic' 

'  When  we  contemplate  a  picture,  we  wish  to  discover  the  master  hand 
that  executed  it.  Now  there  is  within  us  the  most  excellent  picture  that 
the  eyes  of  gods  or  men  ever  beheld,  an  image  of  the  highest  perfection, 
goodness,  wisdom,  beauty,  &c. ;  and  yet,  we  have  never  inquired  after  the 
hand  that  traced  this  image  within  us !' 

Cebes  answered  :  *  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  explanation  from  Phi" 
hlaus,  which,  perhaps,  placed  the  affair  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  light.' 

*  Will  Cebes  allow  his  friends,'  said  Socrates,  *  a  share  in  this  legacy  of 
the  blessed  Philolausi' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Cebes,  '  these  would  rather  hear  the  explanation  from 
Socrates.'     *  Yet  be  it  so.     AH  ideas  of  incoporeal  things,'  said  Philolaus, 

*  the  soul  has  attained,  not  through  the  oatwaixi  senses,  but  from  herself,  by 
reflecting  upon  her  own  operations ;  by  which,  she  has  become  acquainted 
with  her  own  nature  and  character.  To  render  this  clearer,  I  have  often 
heard  him  make  use  of  a  fiction.  Let  us,  he  used  to  say,  borrow  from 
Homer  the  two  urns  that  stood  in  the  fore-court  of  Jupiter,*  and  at  the 
same  time,  allow  ourselves  the  liberty  of  filling  them,  not  with  good  and  ill 
fortune,  but  the  one  on  the  right,  with  true  qualities,  and  that  on  the  left, 
with  faults  and  semblances.  As  often  as  all-powerful  Jove  brings  forth  a 
spirit,  he  draws  out  of  both  these  urns,  and,  casting  a  look  upon  eternal 
Fate,  who  decides  the  proportion,  forms  a  mixture  of  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  future  spirit.  Hence,  there  arises  among  all 
rational  beings,  a  wonderful  similarity ;  for  they  were  all  drawn  out  of  these 
two  urns,  and  differ  only  in  the  mingling.  When  our  soul,  which  is  indeed 
nothing  but  such  a  mixture  of  true  and  false  qualities,  considers  herself, 
she  attains  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  spirits  and  impotents,  of  perfection 
and  imperfection,  of  reason,  wisdom,  power,  intention,  and  a  thousand  other 
incorporeal  things,  concerning  which,  the  outward  senses  leave  it  in  the 
deepest  ignorance.' 

'  How  incomparable!'  said  Socrates.  'See,  Cebes,  thou  possessest  such 
a  treasure,  and  wouldst  thou  let  mc)  die,  without  showing  it  to  me  ?  Yet, 
let  us  see,  how,  still  before  death,  we  may  enjoy  it.'     Philolaus  said  then  : 

*  The  soul  knows  her  fellow-spirits,  by  reflecting  upon  herself.     Did  he  not  V 

'Yes!' 

'  And  she  obtains  conceptions  of  incoporeal  things,  whilst  she  considers 
her  own  faculties  separately,  and,  in  order  to  distinguish  more  clearly,  gives 
to  each  particular  names.' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  But  when  she  would  conceive  of  a  higher  being  than  herself,  of  a  Di- 
vinity for  instance,  what  shall  furnish  her  with  the  idea  V 

Cebes  was  silent ;  and  Socrates  continued  :  '  If  I  have  rightly  conceived 
the  meaning  of  Philolaus,  the  soul  can  never  form  a  complete  notion  of  a 
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being  higher  than  herself,  or  only  of  faculties  similar,  but  superior  to  her 
own ;  but  she  can,  in  general  terms,  conceive  of  a  being  into  which  enters 
more  of  the  true  qualities,  and  less  of  the  opposite,  than  in  herself;  thafc  is, 
of  a  being  more  perfect  than  herself;  or,  thou  hast,  perhaps,  heard  otber« 
wise  from  Philolaus  V 

'No!' 

'  And  of  the  Being  highest  of  all,  of  the  greatest  perfection,  she  has  no 
more  than  this  feeble  glimmer  of  a  perception.  She  cannot  conceive  of  this 
Being*  in  all  His  fulness;  but  she  presents  to  herself  her  own  nature, — in 
thought  separates  whatever  she  has  of  truth,  goodness,  and  perfection,  from 
their  opposites,  with  which,  in  her,  they  are  mingled,  and  arrives  at  the  idea 
of  a  Being  that  is  pure  essence,  pure  truth,  pure  goodness  and  perfection.' 
ApoUodorus,  who  had  hitherto  spoken  all  the  words  of  Socrates,  afler  him, 
in  a  whisper,  here  broke  forth  in  ecstacy, and  repeated  aloud  : '  Pure  essence, 
pure  truth,  pure  goodness,  pure  perfection  /* 

And  Socrates  continued  :  '  You  see,  my  friends,  how  far  the  lover  of  truth 
mnst  separate  himself  from  the  senses  and  their  objects,  if  he  would  conceive 
of  that,  which  to  conceive  is  true  happiness,  a  Being  of  the  highest  and 
most  complete  perfection.  In  this  intellectual  chase,  be  must  close  eyes 
and  ears  ;  banish  every  thought  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  sense,  and  if  it 
were  possib!e,'completely  forget  the  body,  in  order  the  more  singly  and  entire* 
ly  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  the  soul  upon  her  own  inward  operations. 

'  The  body  is,  to  tlie  reason,  in  this  inquiry,  not  only  a  useless,  but  a 
troublesome  companion  ;  for  it  seeks  neither  color  nor  size,  neither  sound 
nor  motion  ;  but  a  Being  that  can  conceive  all  possible  colors,  sizes,  sounds, 
and  motions,  and  what  is  still  more,  of  all  possible  spirits,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  bring  them  forth  in  every  order  imaginable  I  What  an  un- 
profitable companion,  the  body,  in  such  a  journey  1' 

*  How  sublime  !*  cried  Simmias,  *  but  how  true  I' 

'  The  true  philosophers,'  said  Socrates,  '  taking  these  things  into  consid- 
eration, could  not  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  this,  and  might  ad- 
dress one  another  in  the  following  manner :  '  See,  here  is  a  source  of  error 
which  must  ever  lead  us  farther  from  our  aims,  and  render  vain  aU  our  hopes. 
We  are  sure  that  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  our  single  wish,  but  so  long  a» 
we  are  here  upon  earth,  burdened  with  the  body — so  long  as  our  soul 
is  infected  with  these  earthly  contagions,  we  cannot  possibly  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  shall  see  our  wishes  entirely  fulfilled.  We  would  seek  truth.  Alas! 
the  body  leaves  us  little  leisure  for  so  important  an  undertaking.' 

#  Some  philosophers  would  humble  us  by  the  reflection,  that  we  know  nothing-  of  God  as  to 
what  h$  t>,  but  only  wfuU  fuis  iiot ;  and  thus,  by  an  imperceptible  distortion,  represent  the  cade 
to  us  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  attributes  or  God.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  may 
be  far  from  the  true  idea  of  a  thing,  when  we  know  it  is  not  this  or  that.  But  how  oAen  has  it 
not  already  been  shown,  with  truth,  that  though  we  can  only  deny  all  faults  and  limitations  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  yet  this  denial  has  all  the  value  of  an  affirmation.  That  we,  indeed,  do 
express  the  attributes  of  €rod  negatively,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pecnliar  origin  of  oor  ideas 
of  God,  which  have,  as  their  bases,  the  negation  of  our  own  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  word 
HnchOiigeahU,  for  example,  is  the  denial  of  an  imperfection ;  yet,  in  effect,  it  is  a  positive  idea, 
namely,  ever  tlie  eame;  i>ut  we  derive  this  idea  negatively,  by  the  negation  of  that  changeable- 
ness  which  dwells  in  oursielves.    For  this  reason,  the  ioreinentioned  assertion  is  not  well- 

g rounded ;  for  our  ideas  of  God  point  out  not  whai  he  is  fioty  but  what  U  not  wanting  to  him, 
ul  if  any  one  will  affirm  only  tnis  much ;  that  we  have,  of  the  positive  attributes  of  God,  no 
intuitiouy  no  etnucitnta perception^  this  will  be  readily  granted ;  though  not  without  disclaiming 
the  conclusion  which  many  wish  to  draw  from  this,  in  itself,  harmless  proposition.  The 
little  that  is  known  to  us  of  the  attributes  of  God,  loses  thereby  neither  its  tniih,  nor  its  cer- 
tainty ;  neither  life  nor  the  power  of  conviction.  Can  we  not  feel  within  ourselves  the  infinity 
of  the  Divine  perfection.**?  yet  we  have,  throu^^h  inward  observations,  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  perfections?  and  these  mwardly  observed  principles, added  to  that  syinr- 
bolical  obstruction  of  wants  and  limitations,  give  to  many  doctrines  their  established  certainty. 
Sawiderson  had  no  sensible  perception  of  light ;  but  the  general  analogy  between  vi&ion  and 
the  other  senses,  made  it  possible  for  him,  by  means  of  words,  to  bring  before  his  mind  some 
signs  of  the  rays  of  light :  and  the  whole  theory  of  opu'cs,  which,  from  their  first  principle,  he 
oxplaned  to  his  audience,  was  none  the  less  incontrovertible.  /^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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BlI  WHITJfBT,* 

THE   INVENTOR   OF   THE   COTTON   GIN. 

A  STRUGGLE  alwajs  presents  a  manly  and  inspiring  spectacle.  Man  was 
made  for  action — and  he  cannot  but  sympathize  with  earnest  and  ener- 
getic action  on  the  part  of  others.  The  struggle  of  brute  force  against 
brute  force,  is  not  without  interest.  The  strife  of  mind  with  mind  is 
nobler — nobler  still  is  the 'struggle  of  mind  with  unwilling  nature,  when 
he  is  sternly  resolved  on  wresting  from  her  reluctant  grasp  the  secret  of 
her  mystery.  The  int<erest  increases  just  as  the  genius  is  commanding— 
as  the  obstacles  are  great  and  manifold — as  the  strife  is  protracted — and 
as  the  triumph  is  complete  and  final.  If  the  struggle  be  for  a  worthy 
object,  and  that  object  be  fully  secured  in  some  permanent  benefit  to 
mankind,  which  remains  aa  its  lasting  memorial,  it  is  nobler  still. 

For  one  or  all  these  reasons — ^the  lives  of  **  self-made  men"  have 
usually  a  peculiar  charm.  They  are  always  read  with  an  eager  interest 
by  the  young  and  hopeful.  Most  of  all  are  they  favorite  books  with  the 
young  American.  The  structure  of  our  government  and  society  gives 
leave  to  every  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  The  buoyant  and  hopeful 
youth  of  our  people,  the  boundless  and  undeveloped  resources  holding 
out  so  wide  a  field  for  effort,  and  the  familiar  spectacle  of  men,  who,  from 
the  humblest  origin,  have  risen  by  native  energy  to  the  highest  stations 
of  wealth  and  honor,  these  all  combine  to  make  the  incidents  of  the  life 
of  such  men  the  favorite  reading  of  multitudes  among  us. 

There  are  few  lives  of  this  class  that  present  the  elements  of  higher, 
we  might  almost  say,  of  more  romantic  interest,  than  the  life  of  Eli 
Whitney.  All  the  elements  which  we  have  named  are  here  presoan 
There  is  great  genius,  adequately  trained  for  its  conflict.  There  is 
object  most  noble  and  inspiring,  and  clearly  contemplated  by  him  as  worthy 
his  efforts — there  is  success  the  most  complete  and  triumphant,  in  a  result 
the  value  of  which  defies  all  computation ;  and  there  are  obstacles  enough 
to  invigorate,  to  test  and  develope  the  sterne-t  heroism.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  here  an  extended  view  of  the  character  of  Whitney,  or  a 
history  of  his  life.  Both  of  these  have  been  ably  done  in  the  work  of 
which  we  have  given  the  title.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  and  some 
persi^nal  traits,  connected  with  the  history  of  his  greatest  invention, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  our  citizens. 

Whitney  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  at  Westborough,  in  the  year  1765. 
His  father  was  a  frugal,  hard-working  farmer,  who  had  some  taste  for 
mechanics,  as  it  would  seem,  having  provided  himself  with  a  work-shop, 
which  was  stocked  with  a  small  supply  of  tools.  This  work-shop  laid 
the  foundations  of  Whitney's  fame,  and  strengthened  the  decided  genius 
for  mechanics  which  he  very  early  developed.  From  the  earliest  age  at 
which  he  could  handle  tools,  he  was  always  in  this  shop.  At  about  the 
age  of  12,  he  made  a  very  tolerable  vio'lin,  which  was  finished  in  all  re- 
spects, and  furnished  very  good  music.     This  wonderful  performance, 

♦  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.  By  Denison  Olmstead,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomv*  Yale  College.  First  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for  I83u. 
IfewHaven:  Duroe  dc  Peck.    1846.    pp.  80. 
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for  a  boy  of  bis  age,  and  at  that  period  in  tbe  history  of  our  country,  when 
the  mechanic  arts  were  so  rude,  in  an  interior  country  town  too,  as  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  established  his  fame  as  a  mechanic  From  this 
Hime  he  was  employed  to  repair  violins,  and  to  execute  difficult  jobs  of 
various  kinds,  in  all  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  successful. 
At  about  this  period^  he  took  the  opportunity,  during  the  absence  of  his 
father  at  church,  of  prying  into  the  mystery  of  his  watch,  which  was  to 
him  a  strange  and  unknown  thing.  Before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  had  taken  it  in  pieces.  But  true  to  his  genius,  he  attempted  at 
once  to  put  it  together,  and  succeeded  so  perfectly,  and  so  soon,  that  his 
father  never  suspected  what  he  had  done.  At  13,  he  made  a  handsome 
table  knife,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  a  well-finished  set,  which  had  been 
broken,  and  succeeded  so  completely,  that  excepting  the  stamp  upon  the 
blade,  for  which  he  had  not  the  necessary  tools,  it  matched  perfectly  with 
the  others.  At  the  age  of  15  or  16,  he  proposed  to  his  father,  with  character- 
istic enterprise,  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  nails,  which  were  then 
made  entirely  by  hand.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution^ 
and  nails  were  scarce  and  dear.  This  enterprise  was  profitable,  so  pro- 
fitable that  after  two  years  he  determined  to  enlarge  the  business,  and 
set  off  on  a  secret  journey  to  find  a  suitable  fellow- workman.  After 
travelling  forty  miles  he  found  his  man,  and  returned — ^having  called  at 
every  shop  by  the  wayside,  to  gather  from  each  all  the  iuformatioD 
which  he  could  in  respect  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

Such  was  Whitney  in  his  boyhood  ;  distinguished  not  only  for  his  me- 
chanical skill,  joined  with  bold  and  self-relying  enterprise,  but  also  for 
a  decided  interest  in  the  mathematics.  His  feelings  were  ardent,  yet 
completely  tempered  and  controlled  by  prudence.* 

From  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  formed  the  project  of  receiving  a  colle- 
giate education,  and  though  thwarted  and  delayed  by  influences  at  home, 
he  adhered  to  this  determination  till  four  years  after,  at  the  age  of  23,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  The  expenses 
of  his  collegiate  career  were  defrayed  from  his  own  industry,  with  tem- 
porary loans  from  his  father.  We  regard  this  purpose,  formed  by  such  a 
young  man,  at  so  late  a  period  of  life,  and  carried  through  after  so  long 
a  delay,  as  a  decisive  and  striking  indication  of  strong  good  sense, 
and  a  very  elevated  and  comprehensive  intellect.  The  quick  and  able 
mechanic  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  likely  to  cherish  an  overweening  sense 
of  his  own  gifts,  and  to  think  that  the  peculiar  skill  in  which  he  towers 
above  the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  is  the  on}y  knowledge  worth 
possessing.  Tbe  rewards  and  promises  which  hold  out  to  such  a  man 
the  allurement  of  speedy  and  brilliant  success,  are  usually  too  exciting 
to  be  thrust  forward  into  the  dim  future  for  the  sake  of  the  unattractive 
studies  of  abstract  science.  What  views  Whitney  entertained  on  this 
subject,  or  what  particular  consideration  decided  him  upon  a  course  so 
unusual,  we  are  not  informed.  We  record  the  fact  as  a  decisive  proof 
that  his  genius,  though  from  the  first,  daring  and  self-confident,  was 
freighted  with  a  large  measure  of  foresight,  comprehensiveness  and  good 

♦  When  Mr.  Whitney  was  18  yenrs  of  a^,  he  became  distinctly  conscions  that  he  had  not 
the  control  of  his  own  mind — ^Ihat  his  imagination  was  so  fruitful  and  roving,  and  his  tempera- 
ment so  excitable,  that  he  coald  not  command  his  attention.  He  at  once  set  himself,  by  a  delibe- 
rate eflbrt,  to  piin  the  mastery  of  himself,  and  actually  to  hold  his  mind  to  a  given  point.  The 
etToit  was  trj'ing — ii  cost  him  a  whole  night  of  struggle,  but  the  victory  was  complete,  and  he 
felt  ever  af\er  that  his  self*command  was  sufficient.  He  showed  to  his  friends  all  his  life  alter, 
the  results  of  this  effort  in  the  control  of  his  attention  by  which  he  could  pass  from  one  subject 
to  another,  be,  as  it  were,  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  and  then  take  up  the  one  which  he  had  left» 
g  d  find  it  just  as  he  had  left  it 
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sense.  At  college  he  was  much  interested  in  matliematical  and  philo- 
Bophical  studies,  and  constantly  gave  proof  that  his  genius  in  invention 
and  in  practical  mechanics  was  not  in  the  least  exhausted. 

Thus  ended  the  peiiod  of  his  preparation  for  the  great  work  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  apply  his  powers.  This  preparation  was  singularly 
complete.  There  was  the  earliest  and  brightest  promise,  answering 
completely  to  the  word  genius,  as  understood  in  its  most  peculiar  and 
highest  import — which  genius  had  been  rarely  disciplined  m  those  two 
opposite  yet  equally  essential  courses  of  training — the  training  of  prac- 
tical life  and  that  of  scientific  studies.  The  descent  of  such  a  roan  upon 
the  arena  of  great  achievements,  is  as  the  appearance  of  a  giant  wearing 
a  giant's  panoply,  either  of  which  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  both  of 
which  united  are  splendid  and  imposing. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Whitney  almost  immediately  went  to  the 
state  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an  engagement  with  a  gen- 
tleman to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  private  teacher.  On  his  way  to 
Savannah,  by  ship,  he  had  as  a  companion  of  bis  voyage,  the  widow  of 
the  then  late  Gen.  Greene,  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  our  revolu- 
tionary history.  On  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  being  but  partially  recovered 
from  the  small-pox,  which  he  had  by  inoculation,  he  was  invited  by  Mrs. 
Greene  to  spend  a  little  time  at  her  residence  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near 
that  city.  He  soon  learned  that  another  teacher  had  been  employed  in 
the  place  which  he  had  expected.  Mrs.  Greene  at  once  kindly  and  gen- 
erously proposed  to  him  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law,  under  her 
hospitable  roof,  and  to  remain  in  her  family  as  long  as  he  should  choose. 
He  had  not  been  long  with  her  before  he  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  G.,  and  led  her  to 
feel  that  Whitney  could  meet  any  exigency  in  which  invention  and  skill  of 
this  kind  were  required.  Not  long  after,  Mrs.  Greene  was  visited  by 
several  gentlemen  from  Upper  Georgia,  principally  officers  who  had 
served  with  her  husband  in  the  war.  Of  these  were  Majors  Brewer, 
Forsyth  and  Pendleton.  They  conversed  largely  upon  the  situation  and 
prospects  uf  agriculture  in  the  opening  upper  country  of  the  Sooth,  and 
expressed  regret  that  no  means  had  been  devised  to  clear  the  upland 
cotton  from  the  seed,  saying  that  unless  such  a  point  could  be  attained,  it 
was  vain  to  raise  cotton  for  the  market.  Mrs.  Greene  interrupted  their 
conversation  by  saying,  **  gentlemen,  apply  to  my  young  friend,  Mr. 
Whitney,  he  can  |make  any  thing."  After  showing  them,  as  the  results 
of  his  ingenuity,  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  which  he  had  de- 
vised and  executed,  she  introduced  him  to  the  circle,  who  at  once  made 
known  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  difficulties  which  were  in 
the  way.  Whitney,  in  reply,  disclaimed  any  superiority  of  mechanical 
genius,  and  added,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  either  cotton  or 
cotton  seed.  Mrs.  Greene  then  said,  "  I  have  accomplished  my  aim. 
Mr.  Whitney  is  a  very  deserving  young  man,  and  to  bring  him  into  notice 
was  my  object  The  interest  which  our  friends  now  feel  for  him,  will,  I 
hope,  lead  to  his  getting  some  employment  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  law."  The  interest  of  Mrd.  Greene  in  this  young  and  inge- 
nious stranger,  who  had  been  fortuitously  thrown  in  her  way,  deserves  to 
be  recorded  in  her  honor.  Such  interest  is  not,  we  believe,  uncommon, 
particularly  at  the  hospitable  home  of  the  generous  Southerner.  It  is 
rare  that  it  meets  with  a  reward  so  befitting,  yet  so  splendid,  as  awaited 
Mrs.  Greene,  of  having  her  name  associated  with  the  man  and  the  inven- 
tion which  was  destined  to  produce  so  striking  a  change  on  the  interests 
and  im{x>rtance  of  the  entire  southern  country. 

Some  of  our  northern  readers  may  here  perhaps  need  Urbe  informed 
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that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cotton  raised  at  the  south — ^the  one,  the  sea 
ulaTid,  the  black  seed  or  long  staple  cotton — the  other  the  vpland,  green 
seed  or  short  staple.  One  of  these  species  can  be  grown  only  upon  the 
lowlands  near  the  sea.  Its  fibre  is  long  and  fine;  it  can  be  separated  from 
the  seed  with  comparative  ease,  and  it  is  used  in  the  finer  febrics,  as 
cambrics  and  muslins.  This  cotton  was  the  only  species  that  was  ex- 
tensively cultivated  previous  to  Whitney's  invention,  and  its  growth  was 
confined  as  it  is  now,  to  rare  and  peculiar  situations.  Its  price  per  lb. 
is  many  times  that  of  the  other  ;  and  at  this  day,  though  a  plantation  fik 
for  its  culture  is  of  rare  value,  yet  the  value  of  the  entire  production  of 
this  species  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  cot- 
t  in  crop  of  the  Union. 

The  upland  cotton  can  be  raised  on  a  large  portion  of  the  interior 
lands  of  the  southern  states.  Its  fibre  is  short,  and  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  seed,  and  presented  such  diificulties  in  being  cleaned,  that  the 
sepat^tion  of  a  pound  of  cotton  was  esteemed  the  work  of  a  day  for  a 
single  hand;  this  circumstance  alone  interposing  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  its  general  or  profitable  culture.  It  may  easily  be  understood, 
why  the  subject  of  a  mechanical  invention  of  this  sort  was  esteemed  so 
desirable  by  these  gentlemen,  residing,  as  they  did,  on  the  borders  of  this 
upper  country— and  being  able  to  foresee  truly,  yet  dimly,  what  im- 
mense results  were  hansfing  upon  the  possibility  of  such  an  invention. 

The  hint  given  to  Whitney  by  these  gentlemen,  was  not  lost  upon 
him.  The  season  for  cotton  in  the  seed  was  passed,  but  Whitney  went 
to  Savannah  at  once,  and  after  a  long  search,  at  last  lighted  upon  a  small 
quantity;  with  this  he  returned  to  his  temporary  home,  and  communica- 
ted his  intentions  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the  family, 
and  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Greene.  A  room  was  assigned  to  him,  to 
which  Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Greene  were  the  only  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted, or  who  knew  anything  of  his  project.  His  materials  and  tools 
were  both  limited ;  even  the  wire  which  he  required,  could  not  be  found 
at  Savannah,  and  he  was  forced  to  draw  it  for  himself.  *^  Near  the  close 
of  the  winter,  the  machine  was  so  nearly  completed  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  success."  Mrs.  Greene  was  naturally  eager  to  communicate  to 
her  friends  the  fact,  of  an  invention  which  promised  at  once  a  crop  suita- 
ble to  the  soil,  occupation  for  their  hands  and  immense  wealth,  as  the 
result  of  the  extended  cnlture  of  an  article  which  had  been  thought  of 
little  worth.  She  invited  to  her  house  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  dif- 
ferent pahs  of  the  state,  and  conducts  her  assembled  guests  to  the  room 
in  which  they  saw  with  astonishment,  a  machine,  which  promised  such 
splendid  results  for  all  their  interests. 

Mr.  Whitney  yvas  at  once  urged  to  receive  a  patent  His  reply  was 
prophetic  of  what  actually  occurred,  and  was  in  substance,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  invention,  the  protection  of  it  against  encroachments 
of  interested  and  unprincipled  men,  was  an  enterprise  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  rather  than  incur  the  hazards  incident  to  it,  he  preferred 
to  strive  for  the  surer  rewards  attendant  upon  his  contemplated  profes- 
sion. This  remark  was  sagacious  and  prophetic,  for  after  being  over- 
ruled in  his  decision  and  persuaded  to  embark  his  time  and  his  energies 
to  the  introduction  of  his  machine,  under  the  protection  of  a  patent,  and 
after  spending  years  of  vexation  and  toil  of  body  and  spirit,  in  the  effort 
to  secure  to  himself  some  profitable  return  for  his  service  to  his  country, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  contest,  with  the  persuasion,  that  the 
effort  had  been  a  fruitless  one ;  that  what  he  gained  by  strife  and  determined 
perseverance,  was  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  actually  ex- 
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pended  in  the  eflforts  to  secure  to  himself  his  nghts ;  the  actual  loss  of 
time  in  energy,  which,  if  undistracted,  might  have  been  profitably  direct- 
ed to  other  pursuits— of  health  and  even  of  life,  being  reckoned  only  as  a 
small  item  in  the  calculation. 

His  determination  on  this  subject  was  changed  principally,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  entered  into  a  co-partnership 
with  him  for  the  construction  and  vending  of  these  machines,  of  which 
the  pit>iits  were  to  be  equally  divided.  The  machine  was  to  be  patented. 
The  necessary  funds  for  the  business  were  to  be  furnished  by  Miller. 
The  instrument  of  this  co-partnership  is  dated  May  27,  1793.  But  the 
invention  could  not  be  kept  a  secret  till  it  should  be  protected  by  a  pa- 
tent. Great  numbers  of  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to 
see  the  new  invention  :  and  when  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  allow 
access  to  the  machine,  the  building  was  broken  open  by  night  and  the 
new  cotton-gin  was  carried  oiT,  so  that  before  the  model  could  be  finish- 
ed, and  the  letters  patent  could  be  secured,  the  invention  was  put  in 
operation  and  several  machines  were  constructed. 

The  petition  for  a  patent  was  presented  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  June  20,  1793.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once  took  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  invention  and  its  originator,  and  assured  Mr.  Whitney,  that 
his  request  should  be  granted  as  soon  as  the  model  should  be  lodged  at 
the  patent  office.  In  con8eqnence  of  unavoidable  delays,  however,  the 
pa^^ent  was  not  secured  in  furm  till  several  months  afterwards. 

It  would  seem,  that  with  the  protection  and  power  of  a  patent,  for  a 
machine  so  certain  to  be  used  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  itself  by 
creating  a  new  staple  of  the  country,  the  road  to  afBuence  would  be 
short  and  easy.  But  events  issued  far  otherwise.  Obstacles  the  roost 
trying  and  depressing  at  once  arose,  and  with  them  the  persevering 
spirit  of  Whitney  was  summoned  to  contend  during  the  entire  period  of 
fourteen  years  allowed  him,  by  the  patent  law.  The  history  of  this  pe- 
riod is  a  history  of  vexation,  disappointment  and  of  wrong — not  indeed 
of  wrong  on  the  part  of  those  who  occasioned  it;  that  was  in  all  or  in 
most  cases,  deliberate  and  known,  but  which  to  him  who  suffered  it, 
brought  all  the  painful  consequences  of  such  wrong. 

We  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  obstacles  against  which  he 
was  called  to  struggle.  A  few  of  the  facts  only  can  be  given,  and  these 
only  in  a  summary  way.  A  prominent  cause  of  these  may  be  found  in  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  partners,  to  control  and  manage  the  business  themselves, 
by  erecting  machines  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  gin  the  cotton  at  a 
certain  rate  per  pound,  or  to  buy  the  cotton  before  it  was  separated,  and 
then  to  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  crop  in  the  market.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  tempting  this  plan  must  have  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  Whit- 
ney's sanguine  partner  ,*  how  certain  to  realize  immense  and  sudden  wealth ; 
and  how  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  arouse  the  jealous  antagonism  of  the 
planters,  on  whose  eyes  were  also  beginning  to  dawn  bright  visions  of  the 
wealth,  which  they  too  might  realize  through  this  new  channel.  A  proposi- 
tion which  might  seem  to  appropriate  too  large  a  portion  of  the  profits  would 
be  likely  to  sharpen  their  doubts  of  the  originality  of  the  invention,  and  to 
blunt  their  sense  of  justice  in  using  the  cotton  gin  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  or  whoever  might  be  in  law  its  proprietor.  The  recent  enactments 
of  the  patent  law,  for  it  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1793,  the  year  in 
which  Whitney's  application  was  made,  might  also  have  contributed  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  Whitney  was  called  to  contend.  The  law  which  se- 
cures to  an  inventor  his  rights  is  less  readily  appreciated  and  respected, 
than  one  which  guards  national  property,  or  bodily  life.     Besides,  under  a 
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government  so  recent  as  that  of  the  Union,  the  impost  of  such  a  law  wae 
yet  to  be  settled  by  actual  decisions,  and  its  application  to  be  tested  by  ver- 
dicts of  juries.  At  this  time  also  money  was  scarce,  and  rates  of  interest 
were  high,  so  that  at  the  time  when  a  loud  call  was  beginning  to  be  made 
for  the  machines,  which  were  to  be  manufactured  by  Miller  &  Whitney, 
the  partners  were  themselves  embarrassed  for  the  want  of  capital  with  which 
to  make  them.  Then  again,  at  one  time,  Whitney  was  prostrated  by  dis- 
ease also ;  and  at  a  second,  both  being  important  crises  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  infant  enterprise,  his  workmen  also  were  disabled  by  a  fatal  epidemic, 
in  July,  1794,  just  at  the  time  when  the  first  cotton  crop  was  maturing  for 
the  new  machine,  and  when  Miller  was  writing  to  Whitney  that  within  a 
year  from  that  time  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  gins  must  be  completed  and  tran»> 
ported  to  the  south.  He  adds,  **  The  people  of  the  country  are  running 
mad  for  them,  and  much  can  be  said  to  justify  their  importunity.  When 
the  present  crop  is  harvested,  there  will  be  a  real  property  of  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  lying  useless,  unless  we  can  enable  the  holders  to  bring  it 
to  market." 

Early  in  the  year  following,  on  arriving  at  New- Haven,  from  New- 
York,  where  he  had  been  detained  by  a  lingering  illness,  he  is  informed 
that  on  the  day  before,  his  shop,  with  all  his  machinery  and  papers,  had 
been  consumed  by  fire.  At  this  time,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
(which  is  the  mother  of  all  sorts  of  inventions,  some  of  which  are  not 
the  most  honest)  the  necessity  arising  from  the  increased  culture  of  cot* 
ton,  which  had  been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  prospect  from  the  in- 
vention, two  rival  machines  appeared  in  the  field  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  Whitney's.  The  one  of  these  was  the  roller  gin,  which,  though  it  exe- 
cuted the  work  of  cleansing  the  cotton  very  imperfectly,  yet,  in  the  exi- 
gency, found  many  advocates.  At  all  events,  it  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  Whitney's  patented  machine,  and  weakened  their  moral 
sense  in  respect  to  any  peculiar  claims  on  his  part.  The  other  was  the 
saw  gin,  which  applied  one  of  the  principles  peculiar  to  Whitney's,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  teeth  were  cut  from  a  continuous  plate  of  metal, 
instead  of  being  inserted  as  wires.  This  idea,  by  the  way,  had  occurred 
early  to  Whitney,  as  was  established  afterwards  by  legal  proof.  Here, 
then,  was  a  machine  which  was  really  his,  and  against  which  he  brought 
his  suits,  and  at  last  enforced  the  rights  of  his  patent.  But  as  yet,  and 
for  years,  while  the  question  was  undecided,  this  was  as  good  as  the 
patent  one,  and  many  an  honest  man  might  think  himself  justified  in 
using  it.  This  machine  made  its  appearance  in  1795  The  year  after — 
for  each  year  brought  to  Whitney  its  new  calamity — the  fatal  intelli- 
gence was  brought  from  England  that  the  manufacturers  rejected 
the  cotton  cleaned  by  the  gin,  because  the  staple  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured. This  at  once  lowered  the  price  of  his  cotton  in  the  market,  and 
gave  boldness  to  the  trespassers  upon  his  rights.  At  this  moment  the 
company  had  thirty  gins  stationed  at  eight  different  places  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  10,000  dollars  invested  in  real  estate,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  enterprise.  Near  the  close  of  the  following  year  the  stout  heart 
of  Whitney  begins  to  yield,  and  he  writes  as  follows  ;  "  I  have  labored 
hard  against  the  strong  current  of  disappointment,  which  has  been 
threatening  to  carry  us  down  the  cataract ;  but  I  have  labored  with  a 
shattered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless  some  speedy  relief  is  ob- 
tained." And  in  the  same  letter, — '*  I  have  sacrificed  to  it  [our  business] 
other  objects,  from  which,  before  this  time,  I  might  certainly  have  gained 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars."  During  this  year,  however,  the  re- 
ports from  England  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton  from  the  new 
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macbioes  were  entirely  reversed,  and  a  preference  began  to  be  given 
to  it  over  every  other  in  the  market. 

But  the  peculiar  calamity  of  this  year,  1797,  was,  that  the  first  trial  of 
their  patent  at  law  which  could  be  obtained,  issued  against  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  charge  of  the  judge  was  pointedly  in  their  favor,  and 
the  defendants  expected  a  verdict  of  heavy  damages,  the  plaintifis  lost 
their  case,  and  an  application  for  a  new  trial  was  denied.  Thus,  after 
four  years  had  been  consumed  in  a  protracted  effort  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  patent,  at  the  first  issue  that  was  joined,  there  was  an  entire  fail- 
ure. Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  another  suit  to  trial  at  Sa- 
vannah, in  the  year  following,  1798.  Witnesses  were  assembled  from 
various  and  distant  parts  of  the  State,  and  at  great  expense,  but  the 
judge  did  not  appear,  and  the  trial  was  deferred.  About  a  year  afler, 
Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  defending  the  patent  in 
the  state  of  Georgia ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  how,  in  a  new 
state,  under  the  new  federal  Government,  with  this  delay  of  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  right  for  years,  the  right  might  be  worthless,  especially  as 
the  payment  of  claims  which  were  allowed  might  be  put  off  for  four 
years,  when  they  would  expire  by  the  then  existing  statute  of  limita- 
tions. In  South  Carolina  a  different  plan  was  adopted,  at  the  suggestion 
of  influential  planters  The  proprietors  of  the  cotton  gin  proposed  to  the 
legislature  to  relinquish  their  patent  right  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  in  consideration  of  100,000  dollars.  This  proposal  was  made 
in  December,  1801.  The  Legislature  offered  $50,000,  $20,000  to  be 
paid  in  hand,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments  of  $10,000 
each.  This  offer  was  accepted,  though  Mr.  Whitney  writes  in  respect 
to  it:  "  This  is  selling  the  right  at  a  great  sacrifice.  If  a  regular  course 
of  law  had  been  pursued,  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  recovered.  The  use  of  the  machine  here 
is  amazingly  extensive,  and  the  value  of  it  is  beyond  calculation.  It 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  raised  the  value  of  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  three  Southern  States  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent. 
We  get  but  a  song  for  it  in  comparison  with  the  worth  of  the  thing;  but 
it  is  securing  something." 

I'hus,  after  more  than  seven  years  after  the  patent  was  issued,  and 
when  its  time  to  run  had  more  than  half  expired,  it  returned  to  its  own- 
ers twenty  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  with  the  promise  of  thirty  thousand 
more.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers  to 
suppose  it  necessary  to  argue  in  detail  the  proposition  that,  far  more  than 
this  might  easily  have  been  sunk  before  this  return  in  the  expenses  of 
unsuccessful  suits,  and  in  the  unproductive  capital  that  had  been  invested 
in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  and  working  the  gins,  which,  having 
no  protection  of  law,  would,  of  course,  be  of  little  woi-th  to  their  owners. 
A  year  after  the  bargain  with  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  December, 
1802,  the  right  was  sold  to  North  Carolina,  the  Legislature  imposing  an 
annual  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  every  saw,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  patentee.  Some  of  the  gins  contained  foity  satos,  and  the  tax  was 
to  be  collected  for  five  years.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  was  at  that  time 
limited ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  gin,  this 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  liberal  compensation  that  was  offered  from 
any  service.  Another  sale  on  similar  terms  was  made  to  the  state  of 
Tennessee  the  year  following,  1803,  the  Legislature  imposing  an  annual 
tax  of  37 J  cents  on  every  saw,  for  four  years.* 

*  We  have  before  us  the  Aurora  and  General  Advertiaer,  published  daily  at  Frankford,  da- 
ted Sept.  3, 1802,  in  which  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
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This  bright  dawning  of  a  better  day,  though  deferred  so  long,  was  not 
unclouded,  even  when  it  at  last  appeared.  While  Mr.  Whitney  was  nego- 
tiating with  North  Carolina,  he  learned  that  South  Carolina  had  repented  of 
its  just  resolve — had  supended  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  him,  and  had 
instituted  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  what  he  had  already  received.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  his  annual  message,  took  very 
decided  ground  against  any  grant  to  the  patentee.  A  committee  of  the 
legislature,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  message  was  referred,  reported  strong- 
ly in  its  favor,  and  urged  united  action,  on  the  part  of  the  then  Southern 
States,  (Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,]  to  resist  the 
grievance  of  the  patent  as  likely  to  depress  ^'  the  culture  and  cleaning  of  the 
precious  and  increasing  staple,"  or  to  petition  the  General  Government  to 
make  just  compensation  to  the  inventor.  Tennessee  followed  the  example 
of  South  Carolina,  and  suspended  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  tax,  while 
North  Carolina  adopted  a  resolution  **  that  the  contract  ought  to  be  fulfilled 
with  punctuality  and  good  faith."  The  grounds  of  this  hostile  movement 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  were,  first,  a  technical  failure  on  the  pnrt  of 
the  patentees  to  fulfill  some  stipulation  in  the  contract;  and  second,  a  real 
suspicion  of  the  originality  of  the  invention,  it  being  contended  all  over  the 
South  that  such  a  machine  had  been  seen  in  use  in  Switzerland  forty  years 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  rags  to  make  lint  and  paper.  The  tide 
in  South  Carolina,  however,  soon  turned,  and  in  the  year  1804  the  Legis- 
lature confirmed  their  original  contract.  About  this  time  Mr.  Miller  died, 
leaving  Whitney  to  struggle  alone.  He  at  last  triumphed  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  obtained  a  decision  vindicating  his  patent  in  December,  1807, 
just  about  a  year  before  the  expiration  of  his  right,  and  the  year  following, 
as  the  right  was  expiring,  two  other  suits  were  gained.  In  all  of  them  the 
originality  of  the  invention  was  triumphantly  established,  and  the  rights  of 
the  patentee  were  clearly  asserted.  These  decisions  were,  however,  too 
late.  But  the  fact  that  they  had  been  delayed  so  long  was  not  the  most 
painful  aggravation.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  for  nearly  thir- 
teen years  his  time  and  physical  strength  and  his  mental  energy  were  absorbed 
in  this  vexatious  enterprise  of  contending  for  his  rights.  More  than  sixty 
suits  had  been  brought  before  a  single  decision  was  obtained  which  vindi- 
cated these  rights.  He  had  made  six  journeys  from  New-Haven  to  Georgia 
— several  by  land — some  of  which  involved  the  severest  exposure  to  bis 
health  and  the  hazard  of  his  life.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitney's  affairs  at  the  South,  and 
whom  he  consulted  as  a  legal  adviser,  that  *'  in  all  his  experience  in  the 
thorny  profession  of  the  law,  he  had  never  seen  such  a  case  of  perseverance 
under  such  persecutions ;  nor,"  he  adds,  **  do  I  believe  that  I  ever  knew 
any  other  man  who  could  have  met  them  with  equal  coolness  and  firmness, 
or  who  would  finally  have  obtained  even  the  partial  success  which  he  had. 
He  always  called  on  me  in  New-York,  on  his  way  South,  when  going  to 
attend  his  endless  trials,  and  to  meet  the  mischievous  contrivances  of  men 
who  seem'  inexhaustible  in  their  resources  of  evil.  Even  now,  after  thirty 
years,  my  head  aches  to  recollect  bis  narrations  of  new  trials,  fresh  disap- 
pointments, and  accumulated  wrongs." 

In  1812,  Mr.  Whitney  applied  to  Congress  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent. 
His  memorial  is  long  and  able,  stating  the  painful  story  of  his  strugles  and 

ville  Tennessee,  July  21,  of  which  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  chairman,  and  the  account 
of  which  is  signed  by  him  as  such.  AAer  a  preamble,  the  meeting  resolved,  "  That  it  will 
tend  much  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  this  state,  that  the  legislature  at 
their  next  session,  purchase  the  patent-right  ot  the  said  saw  gin.,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  its 
citizens,  and  lay  a  tax  on  the  makers  and  users  of  said  gins,  to  dischai^e  the  said  sum  which 
may  be  oontraotedf  to  be  given  to  the  patentees  for  the  patent  right  aforesaid,"  &c.  &c 
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the  little  profit  that  he  had  received.  He  says,  that  **  from  no  State  had  he 
'  received  the  amount  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  cotton  cleaned  with  his 
machine  in  one  year.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  labor  of  one  man  at 
twenty  cents  per  day,  the  whole  amount  which  had  been  received  by  him  for 
his  invention  was  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labor  saved  in  one  hour  by  his 
machines  then  in  use  in  the  United  States.''  *'  The  invention  has  already 
trebled  the  value  of  the  land  through  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may  be  still  augmented,  is  altogether 
incalculable."  ''  In  short,"  to  quote  the  language  of  Judge  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  "  if  we  should  assert  that  the  benefits  of  this  invention  ex* 
ceed  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  we  can  prove  the  assertion  by  correct 
calculation."  ''  There  is  no  probability  that  the  patentee,  if  the  term  of  his 
patent  were  extended  for  twenty  years,  would  ever  obtain  for  his  invention 
one-half  as  much  as  many  an  individual  will  gain  by  the  use  of  it.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  -whole  amount  of  what  he  has  acquired  from  this  source, 
(after  deducting  his  expenses,)  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  sum  which  a 
single  individual  has  gained  by  the  u»e  of  the  machine  in  one  year. .  It  is 
true,  that  considerable  sums  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  states 
where  the  machine  is  used  ;  but  no  small  portion  of  these  sums  has  been 
expended  in  prosecuting  his  claim  in  a  state  where  nothing  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  his  machine  has  been  used  to  the  greatest  advantage." 

This  memorial  was  sustained  by  several  distinguished  individuals  from 
the  cotton-growing  districts,  but  it  was  not  granted,  and  it  was  never  re- 
newed. 

This  closes  the  history  of  the  cotton  gin,  so  far  as  the  connection  of  its 
inventor  with  it  is  concerned.  But  it  does  not  finish  the  history  of  Whit- 
ney's services  to  his  country.  In  the  year  1793,  despairing  of  anything  of 
consequence  from  his  cotton  gin,  Whitney  embarked  in  a  new  enterprise, 
that  of  manufacturing  arms  for  the  government.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  and  as  yet  had  no  works  at  command,  no  capital  and 
no  workmen,  and  yet  he  ventured  with  clear  and  well  sustained  confidence 
in  his  own  resources,  into  a  business  that  was  complicated,  embarrassing, 
and  new.  The  result  was,  the  most  complete  success — or  rather  it  might 
be  said  that  he  created  this  branch  of  manufactures  anew.  His  methods 
were  entirely  new  and  peculiar,  both  in  the  allotment  of  the  work,  and  in 
doing  very  much  by  machinery  of  various  and  complicated  construction, 
that  had  hitherto  been  done  by  the  file  with  an  experienced  eye  and  band. 
The  result  was,  that  the  several  pieces  of  a  musket  made  at  his  establishment 
were  so  exactly  alike,  that  the  smallest  screw  or  spring  fitted  for  one  is 
equally  fitted  for  any  and  every  other.  These  improvements  were  intro- 
duced against  much  scepticism  and  many  obstacles  into  all  the  public  and 
private  armories  of  the  Union — and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  Whitney  that  the 
manufacture  of  arms  by  this  government,  is  unsurpassed  in  any  public 
armories  in  the  world.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  exhibition  in  the  manufacture 
of  metals,  that  is  more  beautiful  and  exciting,  than  that  furnished  in  the 
armories  at  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  it  is  Eli  Whitney  to  whom 
these  improvements  are  owing.  It  was  admitted  by  a  former  Secretary  of 
War,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Whitney,  that  the  annual  saving,  years  ago, 
at  the  public  armories,  in  consequence  of  Whitney's  improvements,  was 
more  than  $25,000  a  year.  It  was  from  this  business,  that  Whitney  derived 
the  greater  portion  of  the  estate  which  he  accumulated ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  estate  amounted  to  hardly  more  than  he  enabled  his  country  to 
save  at  this  moment,  in  her  armories  in  a  single  year. 

These  improvements  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  but  are  applicable,  and  have  been  applied  to  the  working  of  metals  of 
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every  kind,  and  Whitney's  memorials  may  be  said  to  exist  in  every  ma- 
chine-shop in  the  land. 

The  incidental  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon  the  entire  cirele  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  interests  connected  with  them,  are  not  lightly  to  be 
esteemed.  The  elevation  of  these  arts  and  of  those  connected  with  them,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  by  the  devotion  to  their  advancement,  of  so 
high  a  genius,  and  by  the  manifest  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  high* 
est  and  most  thorough  mastery  of  science,  strengthens  rather  than  weakens, 
the  hand  of  art,  are  felt,  ailer  the  man  who  has  eterted  these  influences  is 
gone,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sum  total  of  the  good  which 
he  has  conferred  upon  his  race.  It  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  Whit- 
ney, that  his  personal  influence  and  the  weight  of  his  example,  were  thus 
felt  in  his  life-time,  and  have  not  ceased  since  his  death.  It  is  owing  to  his 
influence,  and  to  that  of  Hillhouse,  men  of  singular  kindred  spirits,  in  re- 
spect to  the  devotion  of  energy  and  genius  to  the  general  improvements  of 
the  outward  interests  of  man,  that  the  City  of  Elms  is  so  attractive  to  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  in  the  outward  indications  of  neatness  and  taste,  which  per- 
tain to  elevate  every  dwelling,  and  are  seen  along  every  street,  and  that  these 
externa)  appearances  are  found,  on  a  closer  observation,  to  be  so  sure  an 
index  of  the  intelligent  industry,  and  the  frugal  thrid  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  great  gi^  of  Whitney  to  his  country  and  his  race,  was  the  gift  of 
the  cotton  gin  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  he  will  deserve  to  be  cherished  longest 
tn  their  honorable  remembrance,  and  in  their  grateful  homage.  We  (lave 
seen  that  there  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  invention.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  inventions, 
come  of  accidental  suggestion,  or  are  completed  by  gradual  improvements, 
or  result  from  the  application  of  machinery  already  in  being  to  a  new  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  of  Whitney's,  there  was  the  contemplation  of 
a  great  desideratum,  proposed  as  the  worthy  subject  for  a  trained  and  pow- 
erful genius— »then  there  was  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the  mind  to  meet  this 
want,  and  then  the  speedy,  the  easy,  and  the  successful  triumph. 

But  the  value  of  the  gift  deserves  our  consideration.  We  have  spoke  of 
it  as  a  gift  of  Whitney  to  his  country  and  to  his  race.  What  then  did 
Whitney  give  to  his  country? 

He  gave  to  his  country,  directly,  all  the  increased  value  which  the  public 
lands  of  the  cotton  growing  states,  have  received  by  the  invention.  As  soon 
as  this  invention  was  made  known,  and  its  adequacy  was  fully  established, 
the  inland  districts  of  the  south  and  south-west  at  once  rose  immensely  in  value, 
and  the  extensive  public  lands  of  the  United  States  rose  with  them.  What- 
ever, therefore,  the  government,  as  a  direct  owner  of  property,  which  it 
offers  for  sale,  has  received,  or  is  yet  to  receive  from  this  advance  upon  its 
property,  that  has  been  and  will  be  put  into  her  treasury,  by  the  gift  of  Eli 
Whitney,  of  what  the  value  of  his  gift  to  her  in  this  form  has  been  and  is 
to  be,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  remark  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  Mr. 
Whitney,  not  long  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  the  increased  value 
of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  cotton  gin,  had  at 
that  time,  (this  was  ten  years  after  the  invention,)  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  that  territory.  How  many  times  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
have  since  been  added  to  the  value  of  the  public  domain,  by  the  increased 
culture  of  cotton  and  the  widening  market  for  it,  can  neither  be  estimated 
nor  conjectured. 

Whitney  gave  to  his  country  its  greatest  staple  production,  and  the  means 
of  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade  with  England.  Though  the  cotton  plant 
had  been  known  before  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and  though  the  green  seed 
or  upland  cotton  had  been  known  from  this  early  period,  yet,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  it  had  never  been  known  till  this  method  of  cleaniuf  was  di 
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covered.  A  few  statistics  need  only  be  given,  to  show  the  immense  value 
of  the  production,  which  was  created  by  this  invention,  and  of  the  trade 
which  has  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  year  1791,  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  2,000,000  of  pounds.  In  184*>,  it  was  more  than 
1,000,000,000.  In  1791,  the  United  States  produced  ^h  o^  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  In  1845,  it  produced  more  than  ^  of  the  product  of 
of  the  world. 

In  1793,  the  year  of  the  invention,  the  whole  crop  was  5,000,000  of 
pounds,  and  the  quantity  exported  was  487,600  pounds.  In  1794,  the  year 
after,  the  crop  was  8,000,000,  and  the  exportation  was  1,601,760  pounds* 
In  1800,  six  years  after,  the  crop  was  35,000,000,  and  17,789,803  were 
exported.  In  1810,  two  yearti  before  Whitney  applied  for  the  renewal  of 
his  patent,  the  crop  was  85,000,000  pounds ;  and  of  upland  cotton,  84,- 
657,384  pounds  were  exported.  In  1845,  the  entire  crop  was  1,029,850,- 
000  pounds ;  862,580,000  pounds  were  exported,  and  167,270,000  pounds 
were  consumed  at  home.  Cotton  has  been  for  many  years  not  only  one  o^ 
the  staples,  but  t/te  great  staple  for  export.  For  many  years  past,  it  has 
constituted  from  one  half  to  seven*tenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  Union. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They  tell  i;s  that  the  planters  of  the 
south  owe  it  to  the  cotton  gin,  that,  for  half  a  century  past,  they  have  been 
able  to  raise  and  send  to  market  their  great  staple,  and  that  it  is  to  Whit- 
ney that  they  are  indebted  for  the  great  estates  they  have  accumulated,  and 
the  ample  incomes  which  they  have  so  generally  expended.  Whatever 
wealth  the  country  has  received  in  the  increase  of  individual  estates,  the 
country  owes  to  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  These  statistics  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  made  by  the  immense  trade  between  this  country 
and  its  great  customer  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
same  invention.  The  *shipper  of  the  cotton  owes  to  him  the  profit  on  his 
freights.  The  importer  the  profits  on  goods,  which  he  has  been  able  to  buy 
with  cotton  ;  and  the  government,  the  revenue  which  she  has  exacted  on 
these  goods,  as  well  as  the  immense  advantage  which  she  has  gained  from 
having  so  abundant  a  staple  of  her  own,  with  which  to  pay  for  the  imports 
which  she  has  received.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  too,  whether  at  the 
north,  they  drive  their  magnificent  establishments,  and  receive  their  splendid 
dividends ;  or  whether  at  the  south,  they  are  inspired  by  the  hope  of  the 
same  success,  in  their  vigorous,  though  infant  enterprises;  the  busy  troops 
of  operators  whom  they  pay,  and  the  neighboring  farmers  who  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  produce,  all  owe  it  to  the  same  genius,  that  they  have  the 
fnaterial  art,  of  which  to  bring  these  larger  or  humbler  returns.  All  that 
prosperity,  too,  which  results  from  the  combined  and  harmonious  working  of 
the  producing,  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  as  far  as 
these  interests  have  been  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  has  re- 
ceived its  impulse  from  this  invention,  and  owes  its  acknowledgment  to  Eli 
Whitney. 

We  have  seen  what  Whitney  has  given  to  his  country.  The  question  is 
very  natural,  what  has  he  received y>om  that  country  t  It  was  his  own  tes- 
timony, as  asserted  by  an  intimate  friend.  Professor  Silliman,  and  that  tes- 
timony was  given  in  his  hearing  near  the  close  of  life ;  that  the  disease, 
which  cut  short  his  life,  was  brought  on  by  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
last  of  his  land  journeys,  to  assert  his  just  claims  so  long  injuriously  frus- 
trated. He  received  then,  first  of  all,  the  termination  of  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  those  domestic  enjoyments  which  had  been  so  long  deferred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  of  his  just  rights,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  fortune, 
the  acqaisitkm  of  which  he  had  been  forced  to  put  off  till  the  noon  of  his 
days. 

So  far  as  a  pecuniary  return  is  concerned,  he  received  nothing  ;  for  it  was 
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q]9o  his  dying  testtraon  j,  that ''  all  he  had  received  for  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ion  gin  had  not  more  than  compensated  him  for  the  enormous  expenses  which 
he  had  incurred,  and  for  the  time  which  he  had  devoted,  during  many  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject/'  On  such  a 
subject  as  this,  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  likely  to  exaggerate ;  his  mind  was  too 
self-possessed,  and  his  integrity  too  uncorrupt  to  allow  him  to  yield  to  the 
gloom  of  disappointment,  or  the  violence  of  passion.  His  cheerful  applica- 
tion to  new  fields  of  enterprise ;  his  ready  and  generous  forwardness  to  serve 
his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  race,  with  no  prospect  of  return,  and  the 
courteous  hospitality  with  which  he  received  and  returned  the  warm  esteem 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  esteem 
was  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him — all  show  that  his  views  of  this  subject 
were  neither  morbid  nor  selfish.  When,  therefore,  he  said  as  he  did  de- 
liberately, that  he  '*  felt  that  his  just  claims  on  the  cotton-growing  states, 
especially  on  those  that  bad  made  him  no  returns  for  this  invention,  so  im- 
portant to  his  country,  were  still  unsatisfied,  and  that  both  justice  and  honor 
required  that  compensation  should  be  made— we  should  feel  assured  that 
his  testimony  but  expressed  the.  truth  in  the  case — if  all  the  particulars 
which  we  have  enumerated  did  not  both  suggest  and  confirm  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  reasons  of  his  failure  to  receive 
the  just  compensation  for  his  eminent  services.  Many  can  be  imagined  in' 
the  then  infant  state  of  the  country,  and  the  unsettled  judgments  of  men  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  discoverers,  and  the  unequal  action  of  patents ;  and 
in  their  jealous  opposition  to  monopolies  without  supposing  a  decided  and 
deliberate  purpose  to  defraud  or  wrong  a  man  from  whom  the  cotton-grow- 
ers had  received  their  all.  We  are  quite  certain  that  the  state  of  Georgia, 
at  this  moment,  would  be  as  far  from  such  injustice  as  any  other  in  the 
Union.  And  if  the  question  were  presented  to  her  now,  whether  she  owed 
no  debt  to  the  inventor,  she  could  not,  in  the  view  of  her  whitening  cotton 
fields,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  noise  o[  her  own  cotton  mills,  but  generously 
acknowledge  the  obligation.  It  is  not,  however,  an  obligation  for  any  one 
state.  The  whole  Union  is  too  much  indebted  to  the  great  invention  to  be 
content  to  leave  the  obligation  to  be  cancelled  by  any  one  of  its  sisterhood. 
The  name  of  Whitney  is  too  intimately  associated  with  her  honor,  and  with 
her  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity,  to  be  remembered  by  her  with  any 
other  than  the  profoundest  gratitude. 

We  do  not  approve  of  lavish  or  indiscriminate  testimonials  to  the  honor  of 
the  living  or  the  deceased,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country;  but 
that  such  a  testimonial  ought  to  be  rendered  to  such  a  man,  who  has  added 
uncounted  millions  to  her  wealth,  is  too  clear  to  be  argued.  We  are  bold 
to  say,  that  to  no  man,  whether  living  or  dead,  does  she  owe  more  for  her 
physical  prosperity  and  wealth,  than  to  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  We 
trust  the  time  may  come  when  an  opportunity  will  be  furnished  to  repay  this 
obligation,  and  the  name  of  Whitney  shall  not  be  coupled  with  the  ingrati- 
tude or  neglect  of  this  great  and  free  people. 

Upon  his  tomb-stone  there  is  the  following  appropriate  inscription  : — 
**  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  Of  useful  science  and  arts, 
the  efficient  patron  and  improver.  In  the  social  relations  of  life,  a  model  of 
excellence.  While  private  affection  weeps  at  his  tomb,  his  country  honors 
his  memory."  '  His  country  honors  his  memory  P  Let  it  be  seen  that  she 
does,  not  by  idly  bending  over  his  tomb,  nor  by  lauding  his  name  with  ver- 
bal adulation,  but  with  generous  and  united  zeal  testifying  to  his  family, 
some  substantial  token,  that  she  appreciates  the  genius  and  services  of  the 
man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  her  prosperity. 
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FINANCIiL  AMD  COlHEBGIAl  BETIEV. 

DuRTKO  the  month  which  has  elapsed,  financial  afiairs  hare  continaed  to  snffer  ander 
the  artificial  pressare  which  the  nature  of  onr  position  in  regard  to  England,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-commercial  operation  of  the  Banks,  has  brought  about.  Tightness  or 
ease  of  the  money  market  expresses  only  the  extent  to  which  borrowing  beyond  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  existing  floating  capital  has  been  carried  on.  Where  the  obliga- 
tions of  merchants  maturing  at  banks  ve  all  represented  by  merchandise;  the  sale  of 
which  will  realize  the  means  of  discharging  the  obligation,  there  is  but  little  danger  of 
severe  pressure,  because  the  paper  is  not  dependant  apon  borrowing  to  meet  the  note. 
When  from  any  cause  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods  become  choaked,  and  to  sell  is 
to  sacrifice,  there  is  a  disposition  to  holdi  and  to  obtain  means  by  sale  of  stocks  or  bor^ 
rowing  on  securities,  wherewith  to  meet  the  maturing  paper.  It  always  happens  at  such 
times  that  borrowing  is  the  most  difficult,  because  the  refusing  to  lend  is  frequently  the 
caase  of  the  depression  of  the  markets.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the  transaotion  of  bQsi> 
ness  on  bank  discounts  is  a  false  system,  which  inevitably  leads  to  disaster.  As  long  aa 
markets  are  active  and  the  institutions  loan  freely,  the  plan  works  well ;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  such  times  that  the  loans  are  least  needed.  It  results  inevitably  from  continu- 
ally increasing  loans  that  the  maximum  line  of  discounts  most  be  ultimately  reached  and 
curtailment  become  necessary.  The  moment  that  takes  place  pressure  ensues,  and  men 
of  capital  have  to  disburse  largely  in  the  shape  of  discounts  to  obtain  money  to  keep 
good  their  credit ;  the  profits  of  years  are  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  a  few  nM>nths  of 
pressure.  Those  who  have  done  a  large  bnsiness  on  a  small  capital  cannot  tnstain  the 
necessary'  expenditure,  and  the  **  weakest  goes  to  tho  wall."  The  scarcity  of  money 
which  has  existed  in  the  last  two  mouths,  has  been  immediately  produced  by  the  tem* 
porary  unavailability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  national  exports  through  tho  discredit  of 
the  bills  drawn  against  it ;  but  this  effect  would  have  had  far  less  influence,  bad  not  the 
banks  of  New-Tork  incurred  the  charge  of  crimmal  neglect^  thoughtlessness,  and  incapa- 
city in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  commercial  com- 
munity as  here  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  bank  aocommodation,  and  the 
means  of  the  bank  to  lend  those  facilities,  as  they  are  called,  are  known  to  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  specie  in  the  Bank,  the  iostitntioii  is  required  to  report  weekly  the 
amount  of  specie  held  by  it,  as  also  the  sum  of  its  loans  and  oirculatioa.  These  figures 
are  a  guide  not  only  to  all  the  banks,  but  to  all  the  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  well 
informed  merchant  sees  a  continuing  diminotion  of  bullion  in  the  bank,  he  knows  that 
the  institution  onght  to  curtail  its  movement,  and  by  lessening  its  discounts,  gradually 
prepare  the  community  for  a  pressure  when  the  drain  shall  have  become  serious.  li'  the 
loans  of  the  bank  are  gradually  called  in  while  money  is  easy,  the  obligations  of  the  pub- 
lic are  as  gradually  narrowed,  and  the  demand  for  money  constantly  diminishing.  As 
the  bank  returns  are  made  public  weekly,  sagacious  merchants  regulate  their  own 
oondact  by  the  results  exhibited,  even  although  the  bank  should  neglect  to  act  with  pru- 
dence. In  New-York  the  community  has  no  guide  of  this  nature ;  all  is  involved  in  doubt 
and  darkness.  The  banks  make  a  return  once  in  a  quarter,  and  the  result  is  not  pub- 
lished until  20  days  after  the  date.  The  information  it  conveys  is  practically  valueless. 
It  has  been  the  case,  that  as  soon  as  the  quarterly  report  is  made,  the  institution  expands 
without  limit,  and  again  curtails  at  the  approach  of  another  quarter.  By  these  means  a 
most  injurious  fluctuation  in  the  market  has  been  created.  The  community  for  some 
weeks  has  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  banks  to  forsee 
and  regulate  their  operations  according  to  known  laws  of  finance.  They  usually,  each 
one  acting  for  itself,  loan  as  much  as  they  can  where  there  exists  no  immediate  drain  for 
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specie.  If  a  drain  occnn  that  ought  to  have  been  foraeeen,  it  finds  them  greatly  extended^ 
and  overtaken  by  reasonless  fright,  they  refuse  all  accommodatioo.  The  commanity 
having  no  means  of  judging  of  this  condition  are  blundering  in  the  dark,  exposed  to  any 
injury  the  banks  may  inflict.  During  the  past  year  the  business  of  the  city  has  been« 
greater  than  ever  before ;  the  influx  of  bullion  great,  and  the  loans  of  the  banks  have  ac- 
cordingly reached  a  magnitude  never  before  attained.  In  order  to  observe  this  move- 
ment, we  will  from  official  sources,  compile  a  table  oT  the  imports  and  exports  of  each 
quarter,  showing  the  loans  of  the  banks  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  as  follows. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  J.ND  BANK  XOANS  OF  ITZW-TOKK,  QUARTERLY. 

Cluarter  ends  Jany.  31,  1847-  April  30.  July  31.  Oct  31.  Total  year« 

Imports 14,374,444 29,309,294 22,678,393 27,893,433 94,225,563 

Exports 11,354,374 11,648.579 17,753,495 12,385,220 53,081,668 


Total 25,788,818 40,957,873 40,431,887 40.188,653 147,307,231 

loans 70,087,342 76,688,553 80,740,679 80.258,529 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  was  larger  for  the  April  quarter  than  for  either  of 
the  others;  yet  the  line  of  discounts  was  not  so  high  as  it  reached  in  the  succeeding 
quarter.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  of  the  April  quarter  ($6,000,000)  was 
specie,  and  money  was  in  demand  to  meet  the  operations  of  large  houses,  who  required 
iiicilities  to  enable  them  to  import  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  extent  This  paper 
was  in  demand  by  the  banks  to  the  exclusion  of  other  business  paper,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  specie  discharged  it  The  degree  in  which  the  arrival  of  specie  affected  the  bauka 
for  the  quarters  corresponding  to  the  above,  is  seen  in  the  following. 

Jan.  31,1847.  April  30.  July  31.  Oct- 31.  Total. 

Imports 291,612 6,961,644 3,168,729 390,874 8,812,859 

Exports 81,409 321,431 320,000 1,091,473 1,814,317 


Excess  imports 210,203 5,640,209 1,848,729 6.998,543 

exports ■  700,399 ■ 

Amount  in  Bank 9,203,242 11,312,171 11,983,124...- 9,107,920 

The  figures  represent  only  the  direct  movement  to  and  from  the  port.  The  amotmt  of 
specie  received  here  through  the  steamers  arrived  at  Boston  was  important ;  and  there 
was  also  near  $16,000,000  paid  into  the  custom  house  for  duties,  which  to  considerable 
extent,  passed  off*  into  general  circulation  through  government  expenditures.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  institutions  carried  their  loans  to  an  important  figure  in  Augast. 
At  that  time  the  revubion  in  England  began  to  exert  an  adverse  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  the  conduct  «if  the  banks  of  New-York  should  have  changed  to  meet 
it  Instead  of  that,  they  pursued  a  reckless  course  until  the  November  quarter,  when 
they  saddenly  turned  upon  the  community  without  notice.  Had  the  general  business 
been  less  healthy,  or  the  merchants  less  firm,  extensive  bankruptcies  must  have  resulted. 
Had  the  community  entered  into  the  speculations  to  which  the  banks  had  endeavored  to 
incite  them,  general  ruin  would  have  been  the  consequence.  The  packet  of  the  4th 
August  brought  information  that  the  temporary  ease  in  the  London  market  bad  passed 
away,  and  that  numerous  failures  in  the  corn  trade  had  taken  place.  This  was  supposed 
to  have  resulted  ftom  a  reaction  and  fall  in  com.  Packet  after  packet  brought  news  of 
continued  distress  and.  gloomier  prospects,  each  arrival  tending  more  to  discredit  those 
booses  on  which  American  bills  are  usually  drawn ;  and  many  merchants  bought  ex- 
change to  cover  former  remittances,  for  fear  the  biUs  in  which  they  were  made  might 
be  dishonored*  Now  the  importatiotts  were  large,  and  the  only  means  of  paying  for 
them  was  the  exchange  offering  in  the  market.  It  became  therefore  self  evident,  tint  if, 
through  discredit,  those  means  should  prove  unavailable,  a  proportionate  demand  for  spe^ 
cie  would  fall  upon  the  banks.  The  institutions  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  these  signs. 
In  fact,  as  there  is  no  summary  report  made  public,  there  was  no  guide  to  the  country 
banker  to  regulate  this  movement  by  the  specie  in  the  city  banks,  and  the  latter  acted 
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«tteh  indepeodently,  without  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  othen.  Nearly  three 
months  of  adverse  exchange,  exports  of  specie,  increasing  discredit  of  bills,  and  gloomi- 
er prospects  from  England,  passed  away  withoui  any  effort  of  these  institutions  to  pre- 
pare for  a  pressare,  or  by  graduiOty  cnttailing  to  diminish  the  amoont  of  obligation  to  be 
met  when  the  crisis  should  arrive.  The  return  of  October  31  found  the  loans  as  high 
as  on  1st  of  August,  and  the  packets  of  Nov.  1  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  specie, 
^lese  tBStitatiens  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  panic,  reiused  all  loans,  run  each  other 
for  balaaees,  and  amid  the  alarm  they  sounded  and  did  their  best  to  enhance,  good  busi- 
ness paper  sold  as  high  as  2  per  cent  per  month,  and  money  could  not  be  had  on  the 
best  securities.  Had  the  returns  of  the  banks  been  published  weekly  through  the  quar- 
ter, the  flactuation  of  the  specie  and  the  progress  of  the  loans  would  have  been  a  guide 
Co  pradent  merchants,  and  they  would  not  have  been  snljected  to  the  destructive  ca- 
price of  these  thoughtless  institutions.  Some  failures  took  place,  but  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  what,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  resulted,  had  the  markets 
not  had  the  advantage  ef  th»  steadiness  which  the  operations  of  the  Independent  Treasu- 
ry imparted  to  the  national  commerce.  The  money  market  of  New-York  and  neighbor- 
ing cities  has  been  tight  during  the  month.  All  parties  have  acted  upon  the  desire  to 
protect  themselves  agsinst  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  by  curtailing  their  obliga- 
tioBs.  Money  has  been  in  hit  supply  from  private  sources,  and  at  high  rates,  sufficient  has 
been  obtained  to  make  remittances  and  meet  notes  as  they  mature.  A  tapid  diminutioa 
ef  outstanding  obligations,  private  and  corporate,  has  resulted  with  considerable  activity 
in  the  precious  metals  going  to  and  fro  in  the  discharge  of  balances.  The  state  of  affidrs 
in  England  has  gradually  assumed,  although  perhaps  temporarily,  a  more  favorable 
aspect.  The  same  causes  which  with  large  balances  dve  the  United  States,  induced  ex- 
ports of  specie  to  England,  produced  similar  effects  on  all  countries  with  which  England 
has  dealings;  and  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  November,  considerable  amounts  in 
apecie  arrived  in  England,  which,  by  flowing  into  the  bank,  much  relieved  its  position. 
This  specie  was  ac4}uired  only  through  the  non  payment  of  very  largo  amounta  of  bills 
mnning  upon  London  from  all  the  colonies,  and  the  effects  of  throwing  such  quantities  of 
paper  back  upon  drawers  of  small  capital  are  yet  to  be  realised.  On  the  25th  of  October,  the 
bullion  of  the  bank  being  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  reserve  of  notes  apparently  sinking 
fast,  the  government  authorised  the  bank  so  far  to  infringe  the  charter  act  of  1844,  as  to 
loan  notes  as  formerly  in  excess  of  the  amount  secured,  at  a  minimtam  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
interest  on  sums  not  less  than  £2,000.  The  announcement  of  this  &ct  created  for  the 
moment  a  little  retam  of  confidence ;  bullion,  to  some  extent,  flowed  back  to  the  bank, 
and  as  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  Nov.  18,  it  did  not  think  it  prudent,  in  face  of 
that  radical,  and  newly  constitated  assembly,  to  infringe  a  law  without  its  sanction 
having  been  previoasly  obtained,  endangering  its  charter ;  and  although  it  loaned  money 
at  8  per  cent,  did  not  overstep  the  limits  of  the  charter  acL  Its  leading  Sealnres,  Octo- 
ber 25  and  November  $th,  were  as  follows ; 

BANK  or  K^GLAIVD. 

BallioD.       Private  LoansL       Deposita  NetCir.     Aeaerre  of  Notes. 

Oct  28 8,312.691 1»,4«7, 128.— ..8,588,509 20,318,175 1,547,270 

"  30 8,439,674 20,424,897 8.911.352 20,842,412 1,303,103 

Nov.  6 8,730,351 19,919,915 8,804,305 20,396,445 2,030,085 

The  specie  had  slightly  increased,  and  near  i:i,«e0,000  of  gold  had  arrived  in  a  short 
time,  of  which  £552,000  was  from  St.  Petersbargh  on  account  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment The  reserve  of  notes  which  constitutes  the  banks'  power  to  lend  was  increasing 
but  slowly;  but  from  the  immense  curtmlment  in  obligations  that  the  last  three  months 
of  pressure  must  have  effected,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  money  was  appa- 
rently more  easy :  that  is,  the  bank  minimum  rate  was  8,  while  it  could  be  had  out  of 
doors  in  some  cases  as  low  as  6^.  The  French  loan,  which  has  so  long  been  a  bugbear 
open  the  market,  was  to  the  extent  of  $46^75,000,  adjudged  to  the  Messia.  Bothschild 
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at  75.25  per  cent  for  a  3  per  cent  stock,  payable  at  the  Tate  of  12,000,000  p«r  i 
interest  commencing  upon  the  whole  loan  immediately.  The  annoancement  of  this  result 
had  a  very  favorable  inflaence  upon  the  Paris  market.  The  Messrs.  Bothschild  immedi- 
ately paid  op  25,000,000  francs  for  the  instalments  dne^  Not.  22  and  Dec.  22.  This  eas9 
in  the  English  money  market  is  evidently  fictitioos ;  it  resolts  from  the  non  payment  of 
debts  and  stoppage  of  industrial  employments,  when  famine  is  impending  in  Ireland  and 
food  advancing  in  England.  The  ease  of  the  market  revives  enterprise,  and  with  its  r^ 
vival  the  old  symptoms  most  retnm ;  bills  mnst  be  paid,  prodoee  pnrchasedr  and  openip 
tives  employed ;  and  with  the  recnrrence  of  these  features  the  drain  of  bullion  will  re* 
fiommence.  It  wants  but  a  revival  of  confidence  in  the  ample  supply  of  bills  ofiering  ill 
the  United  States  markets  to  bring  bsck  with  interest  all  the  gold  that  has  been  shipped.^ 

The  annual  message  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  report  of  the  Secietary  of  the 
Treasury,  place  in  a  very  conspicuous  light  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

The  aggregate  imports  and  exports  of  the  year  have  reached  the  nnosnal  figure  of 
$305,194,260,  and  the  domestic  exports  have  been  so  large  %  proportion  of  the  amount  a* 
to  have  kept  the  balance  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  It  appears  that  for  the  year 
ending  with  Dec.  $23,844,001  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  mint,  and  coined  into 
American  money,  makiug  a  vast  addition  to  the  hard  currency  of  the  coonUry.  Svery 
department  of  industry  has  been  well  aod  profitably  employed,  growing  out  uf  the 
great  prosperity  which  the  agricultural  interests,  the  basis  of  the  whole,  has  derived 
fix>m  the  demands  of  Europe  for  produce,  aided  by  a  low  and  uniform  tariff.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  in  excess  of  all  estimates, 
we  annex  the  following  table  of  the  deliveries  at  tide  water  on  the  Hudson. 

The  aggregate  values  of  this  grain  sum  up  as  follows; 

RXCKIPT9  OF    WHBAT    AND    FLOUR  AT  TIDK-WATER.  VIA.  NEW-YORK  CAKAL9,   AKD   WXKKLT 
PRICK  OF  FLOtlR  IF  WXW-TORK,  FOR  1847. 

1844.                       1845.  1846.                      1847. 

Plour.  Wheat  Flour.  Wheat  Flour.  WLeat  Flour.  Wheat  Price 

Bbls.  Bush.     Bbls.  Bush.  BUs.  Bnsb.  Bbls.  Bush,  of  fl'r. 

To  June  Ist 402,438  159  491  466.677  71,347  489,423  189,744  609,935  318,540  $9.95 

Jane— Isi    week   83.235  23,-3l0      62,272  14/278  109.033  63,530  179,417  250.658     8.75 

8d         "       58,964  3«,077      54,871  14,433  136,896  69,122  188,281  240,652     8.81 

3d          "       72.618  7,55d     55,964  19,185  li9,765  32.970  147,600  313,204     8.00 

4th        "        64,454  21,195     46,777  27,582  128,644  33,229  234,831  438  004  7.12J 

July— Ist    week     50,946  21,110     39.774  28,233  88,202  61,342.  218  106  262,089  7.25 

2d         «'        48.071  10,565     36.391  12,869  83.828  68,717  129,560  159.991  6.50 

3d         "       59,945  19.939     50,789  27,152  183.722  87.948  146,132  95,123  6.12| 

4th         "       67,119  67,885     59,382  21,573  65.490  79.363  151,016  143.618  5.25 

▲ug.--l8t   week   50,337  15,643      46,463  549  50.520  31,247  104,201  106.594  6.25 

2d         "        48,927  35,295      41,137  7,403  52,738  36,554  79,953  55,913  6.00 

3d          "        52,259  66.176      42,943  15,421  65,175  85,826  99,271  69,821  5.87| 

4th         "       70,276  58,355      53.909  29,080  73.218  75.094  104,250  83,517  5  871 

Sept— 1st  week   69.093  64,786     49,458  21,032  51,335  80,170  74.766  81.300  5.87) 

2d          "        75.491  57,438     75,819  34.825  69,009  137,118  68,095  61,171  5.62| 

3d         "       71,514  55.773      77.078  70,871  79,157  l.'>9.425  69,740  76,145  5,624 

4th        "       98,172  50,913      82,289  85,797  115.630  156.090  90,628  69,335  5,87{ 

Oct— l8t     week   76,964  103,679      89,412  75,572  106,026  135,125  98.152  61,720  5.871 

2d          -       79,687  82  536      81,322  82,600  98,032  193,127  103,584  50,286  5.87J 

3d         "       89,.320  78,716  127,599  144,945  120,682  269,205  126,717  133.986  6.62 

4ia        -'     120,836  43,013  146,858  162,156  65,166  123,034  149,480  153,347  6.68 

Nov.— lal    week    73,867  28,217  146,-397  126.180  178,488  282,499  168,718  117,692  6J7J 

2d         *•       98,220  45,230  132,114  110,190  196,104  211,105  150,897  159,903  6.25 

3d          *'      139.685  67,246  240.580  185,543  240,652  203,249  176,855  248.256  6.19| 

4th        **       98,693  39,609  179,350  197,269  144,450  199,179  974,633  407,842  6.37{ 

2,292,204  1,963,949  9,487,587 1,5^1,499  3,300,050  2,993,664  3,944,818  4,158,010 

The  aggregate  value  of  this  grain  sum  up  as  follovrs : 

1844.  1845.  1946.  1847. 

Value  Wheat $1.211,759 2,005,140 3,366,141 7,122,170 

Flour 9,999,918 13,653,898 15,470,271 27,380,170 

Total $11,211,677 15,659,038 18,836,419 34,509,340 

dnantityUkBarrl 12,373,269 14,019,427 19,423,914 93,889,100 
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The  valae  of  this  grain  alone  reaching  tide  water  has  tripled  m  three  years ;  that  is  to 
eay,  the  qaanlity  has  doubled  and  has  sold,  by  reason  of  commanding  a  foreign  market 
Cor  the  surplus  at  higher  prices,  placing  $23,000,000  more  at  the  command  of  the  proda- 
cers  of  wheat  than  in  1844,  and  nearly  doubling  what  they  received  in  1846.  The  qnan* 
ty  of  Indian  com  brnnght  to  tide  water  has  been  5,889,776  busbcb,  valued  at  $5,300,798 
against  nothing  in  1844.    The  deliveries  of  some  other  articles  have  been  as  follows : 


1843. 
...94,336,260.... 
...  6.316,400.... 


24,215,700. 


1844.         1845.         1646 

.26,674,500 27,366,779 35,087,393. . 

.  7,672,300 9,417,500 6.563.806.. 

965.200 2,034.600.. 

19,590,300 21,709.705 21,194.030. . 

*  2,612,400 3,097,067 7,347.966.. 


Cheese  lbs  .. 

Wool  "   .. 

Bacon  "    .. 

Batter  *\ 

Lard  **\ 

Total5azticlefl,lb8.54,768.360 56,549,500 62,556.251 74,237,813.. 


1847. 
....40,695,005 
....11,821,384 
...  3.562,030 
...22.653,861 
....  5.237,460 


.83,370,736 


It  is  observable  that  the  receipt  of  tliese  articles  is  progressing  in  quantity  yearly,  like 
breadstufi's,  and  that  the  efibct  of  the  foreign  demand  this  year  has  been  to  take  off  a 
larger  portion  of  the  surplus,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Atlauticv  and  by  so  doing 
enhancing  the  prices  which  the  producers  have  obtained  for  the  whole  quantities.  The 
great  staple  of  the  south  has  sold  well ;  and  those  Atlantic  states  which  have  sold  large 
crops  at  high  prices,  have  made  anosual  profits.  For  die  coming  year,  it  would  appear 
that  the  prospect  of  a  large  European  market  for  breadstufib  continues;  but  the  prospect 
for  a  large  demand  for  cotton  is  less  favorable,  while  the  crops  promise  well.  As  a  whole, 
there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coming  }ear  will  be  less  favorable 
than  the  last. 

The  business  of  the  port  of  New-York  has  been  far  greater  than  ever  before.  The  fol- 
lowing tables,  compiled  for  the  New-York  Evening  Post,  from  official  sources,  show  the 
comparative  monthly  business  for  the  year  euding  with  November,  being  the  fruit  of 
the  present  tarifH 

IMPORTS — PORT  OF  NEW-TORK. 


1846. 

1847. 

Specie. 

FreeO'ds.  Datiable. 

Total. 

Specie. 

Free. 

Datiable. 

Total. 

Dec.    78,496 

558,185 

3.439,991 

4,076672 

61,346 

537,496 

4,279,813 

4,878,655 

Jan.     43,221 

376.905 

4,842,884 

5,263,010 

90,874 

478,443 

5,499.682 

6,066.999 

Peb.    96,779 

474,360 

4,177,952 

4,749,091  1,235.122 

282,128 

5.889,387 

7,409.037 

March  62.225 

1,092,476 

8,657,793 

9,812.494  1,329,458 

786,937 

6,060,746 

8.177,141 

April  106,544 

2.228,878 

4,105,393 

6,440,815  3.397.064 

1,987,033 

8.339.429 

13,723,526 

May     27,286 

1,300,751 

4,160.360 

5,488,397  1,326,607 

738,755 

5,868,261 

7,933,713 

June    39,122 

1,239,006 

4.605,527 

5,873,655 

547,813 

401.358 

5,689,109 

6,638,580 

July     54.879 

729,235 

5,411,595 

6,195,709 

294,219 

861,578 

7,950,602 

9,106,399 

Aug.    44,682 

826,815 

7,585,427 

8.457,124 

195,555 

404,290 

12,974,196  13,574,041 

Sep.     10.044 

600,849 

5.272,923 

5,883,816 

94,546 

916,909 

8,111,845 

9,122,500 

Oct     69,809 

991,449 

2,738,977 

3,800,235 

100,773 

312,383 

4,753,836 

5,166,993 

Nov.  139,392 

719,215 

2,568,163 

3,426,790 

58,915 

471,142 

4,117,164 

4,647,221 

762,679 

11,138,124  57,567,005 

69,467,808 

8,732,382 

8,180,652 

79,534,070  96,447,104 

Duties 

.16,613,561.. 

.20,532,025 

EXPORTS. 

flpecie.  For'n  Gd^s.  Domestfe. 

Total 

Specie. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

TotaL 

Dec    133.786 

145,795 

2,516,733 

•2,796.314 

— 

154,221 

4,211,300 

•4,465,521 

Jan.      21,762 

161,432 

1,939.412 

2.122,606 

73,728 

78,346 

3,042,552 

3,192,626 

Feb.    126,700 

172.603 

1,673.242 

1,9-.  2,545 

4.000 

79,274 

3,384,733 

3,468.009 

M'ch  257,781 

188,288 

1,463,529 

1,909.598 

243,887 

134,437 

3,768,574 

4,146,896 

April  519.599 

310,445 

1.998.836 

S,828,860 

73,558 

123,098 

3,737,018 

3.933,674 

May    291.041 

294,412 

2,529,096 

3,114,549 

156,000 

328,471 

3,673,393 

4.159.864 

Jnoe       — 

316,562 

3,745,687 

4,062,249 

134,330 

3ll,7.«7 

6.610,203 

7,256,290 

July      80,463 

162.817 

2,876.015 

3,119,295 

27,670 

121,990 

6,687,681 

6,337,341 

Aug.     57,589 

207,256 

2,413,782 

2,678,627 

66,000 

167,045 

4.812,063 

5,045,108 

Sept.       2,255 

388,169 

i:,238,401 

2,628,825 

350,925 

193,375 

2,672,452 

3,216.752 

Oct.       70,350 

370,439 

3,354,142 

3.794,931 

674,548 

238,574 

3,151,238 

4,064,360 

Nov.       7.681 

278,287 

3,510,269 

3,796,227 

1,455,946 

271,718 

1,907,879 

3,636.545 

1,589,007    2,996,505    30,259,144    •34,624,646   3,263,593  2,299,308    47,860,086  •53,431,986 
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These  aggregstee  oompare  fbr  three  yeen  at  foUowi: 

Impertu  Kxperti. 

1845.  1846.  1947.  184S.  1846.  1897. 

Specie 789,851 769^79....  8,739,383  Specie.  ...3,306,130 1,569,007 3,969,599 

Free 11,144.598.. 11,138.134 8,180,653  Foreign... 4,351,855.... 2,996,505...  3,399,308 

DatiaUe. . .  56,357,969. .  57,967,005. .  .79,534,0 70  Domefltic. 35,033,465 . .  J30,259,144  . . .  47,860,086 

Total 68,385,418. .  69,467,808. .  .96,447,104    Total 33,477,450  ...  34,834,656.. .  53,491,98S 

Batiee 17,965,370.  .16,613,501 . .  .90,533,035 

ThiB  shows  B  yery  coDBiderable  increase  of  bosiness ;  and  the  year  ef  low  tariff  con- 
trasts yery  favorably  with  the  two  preyioos  ones  of  comparatiye  high  tariff. 


60IXIP  OF  THB  lONTB. 


POUTICAL  GOSSIP. 

A  pablic  meetiag  assembled  at  the  beginniog  of  the  month  at  the  TabemacTe,  Broad- 
way, to  make  a  demoostration  of  sympathy  for  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Pope  Pins  IX, 
-  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  States,  so  long  nnder  the  oppressive  sway  of  pa* 
pal  and  Aostrian  tyranny.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  our  noble  city  that  so  large  and 
respectable  an  assemblage  came  together  for  so  righteoos  a  cause,  appealing  so  directly  to 
omr  heal  feelings  and  most  laudable  aspirations.  The  propriety  of  snch  a  meeting  at 
Boch  a  time,  and  ibar  snch  a  purpose,  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned.  For,  what  caase 
is  more  sacred  in  oar  eyes  than  the  regeneration  of  an  abused  and  intelligent  nation,  and 
what  other  country  than  ours,  in  the  whole  world  takes  and  justly  ought  to  take  in  svch 
an  event,  so  sincere  an  interest  7  The  comfort  and  moral  aid  of  this  temperate  and 
elevated  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  first  city  in  the  greatest  living  republic 
to  the  long  suffering  nations  of  brutal  misrule,  will  beyond  a  doubt,  be  deep  and  abiding- 
The  apprehension  expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  this  marked  flisplay  of  American 
sympathy,  will  alarm  the  absolute  powers,  (Louis  Philippe  included,)  and  will  induee 
them  to  nnite  in  a  more  determined  combination  than  ever  against  the  courageous  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  true,  but  the  new  bom  zeal  likely  to  be  awakened  all 
over  Italy  when  this  news  shall  reach  them,  will  sustain  them  against  farther  efforts  and 
all  odds  that  absolutism  can  bring  to  bear.  It  was  well  and  eloquently  observed  by  Mr. 
^edgwick,  who,  with  many  of  our  ablest  men,  addressed  the  assembly  daring  the  eve- 
ning, that "  it  was  our  destby  to  champion  the  cause  of  Freedom  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  no  matter  what  might  be  the  counsels  of  the  prudent  and  the  timid,  we  must  go 
on,  and  meet  the  responsibility  Heaven  had  assigned  us."  This,  beyond  cavil,  is  the  true 
American  feeling,  that  of  the  sober,  yet  generoas-hearted  masses,  whose  will  constv* 
totes  the  only  law  under  which  we,  as  a  Government  and  people,  act.  There  was  another 
feature  connected  with  this  meeting  we  rejoice  to  notice.  It  was  ftat  lofty  spirit  of  re* 
ligious  and  political  toleration  that  brought  men  of  all  sects  and  all  parties  together  to 
worship  like  brothers  around  the  holy  altar  of  human  liberty.  This  of  itself  v^as  an  incident 
that  could  not  bat  be  universally  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  our  country,  whilst  it  may  serve 
as  a  warning,  Instroctive  and  pregnant,  to  oar  enemies  that  the  jealousies  and  divisions  on 
which  they  have  so  idly  counted  in  times  past,  are  but  feeble  props  to  their  infamoas 
machination  in  the  future.  Let  them  take  heed,  and  despair,  for  never  as  a  people  were 
we  more  united  and  powerful,  and  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations  and  our  influence  goes 
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ettf  spreading  toad  giowiBg,  it  is  sore  tiist  we  will  deem  it  generoas,  if  not  necessary,  to 
give  fall  and  bolder  ezpreseion  to  our  intense  abhorrence  of  that  accarsed  Leagae  against 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  mankind,  which  has  too  long  been  allowed  to  cumber  the 
earth.  Its  time  is  evidently  drawing  to  a  clo^,  and  npon  as  above  all  others,  in  the 
wisdom  of  providence,  seems  to  devolve  the  grand,  the  sacred  daty  of  hastening  its 
downfall.  It  is  annecessary  to  dwell  oa  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  which  were 
orderly  and  impressive.  An  address  admirably  expressed,  conveying  to  his  holiness,  the 
Pope,  the  heartfelt  assarances  of  oor  sympathies,  was  nnanimoaiily  voted.  Messrs.  B.  F. 
Butler,  Sedgwick,  Selden  and  Field,  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  speakers, 
whose  eloquence  gave  additional  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Since  our  last,  we  have  had  a  most  labored  oratorial  effort  from  Mr.  Clay.  In  his  pre- 
vious attempts  on  the  presidency,  the  great  whig  orator  has  tried  at  least  fifty  ways  of 
making  his  election  sure  by  writing  as  many  letters  expressing  as  many  different  views  on 
the  same  number  of  subjects.  It  turned  out  on  every  occasion  from  1825  to  the  last 
well-remembered  canvass,  that  his  epistolary  skill  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  ambition 
and  the  hopes  of  his  desperate  party,  who  clung  to  him  with  the  tenacity  of  drowning 
men.  His  constant  ill-luck  in  writing  has  induced  him  to  go  back  to  his  old  trade  of 
talking,  and  we  have  waded  through  column  after  column  of  a  long-winded  and  most 
clumsily  contrived  speech.  It  is  high  time  that  our  great  orators  should  leave  off  making 
**  great  speeches,"  really  great  ia  nothing  but  their  interminable  length.  A  superior  and 
cultivated  intellect  is  above  all  displayed  in  the  character  and  style  of  a  public  ad- 
dress. It  should  ever  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  nothing  is  more  conclusive  proof 
of  its  imperfection  than  inordinate  length,  when  delivered  before  a  large  and  promiscuous 
andieace.  The  speeches  of  onr  public  men  of  recent  years,  have  in  this  respect,  been 
insupportable.  Compare  them  with  the  speecfles  of  the  truly  great  orators  of  our  revo- 
lutionary times, — ^Adams,  Franklin,  Henry,  Jefferson.  How  tersely,  but  how  compre- 
hensively were  expressed  the  profound  thoughts  and  patriotic  views  of  those  educated 
scholars ;  and  how  infinitely  superior  in  matter  and  manner  to  the  illogical  and  insipid 
garrulity  of  our  modern  parliamentary  Knights.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  we  find  no  other  excuse  for  its  thousand  defects  of  mind  and  expression  than  the 
evident  fact  of  his  decaying  powers.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  it  than  to  express  our 
wonder,  "  great  as  oor  content,'*  that  he  should  so  entirely  have  miaapprehended  the 
sense  and  feelings  of  this  country  as  seriously  to  make  the  prepoiiterous  suggestion  of 
stultifying  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  abandoning  the  whole  of  our  conquests  in 
Mexico,  without  even  the  hope  of  being  thanked,  and  returning  home  to  confess  our 
telves  "  fools  as  well  as  villains." 

There  is  such  an  utter  want  of  common  sense  in  this  ludicrous  proposition,  that  we  can 
do  nought  else  than  marvel  at  its  absurdity,  and  leave  it  to  others  as  ridiculous  as  its  author 
to  explain  or  defend.  The  people  of  this  country,  both  whig  and  democrat,  may  have 
their  doubts  of  annexmg  Mexico,  thinking  it  neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  go  that 
length.  They  may  regret  ever  having  got  into  the  war,  and  wish  with  all  their  hearts, 
that  they  were  well  out  of  it;  but  when  a  public  man  or  a  public  writer  comes  deliberately 
forward  and  commands  them  to  fall  on  their  recreant  knees  before  the  indignant  eyes  of 
the  Holy  alliance  and  acknowledge  themselves  everything  that  is  stupid  and  base,  and 
crave  to  be  forgiven,  then  we  think  that  he  must  have  reached  the  condition  of  one  of 
those  *'  aged  men  who  scold  and  drivel "  without  knowing  wherefore  he  is  angered. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  undisguised  expression  to  our  feelmgs  as  to  the  position  taken 
by  Mr  Clay  in  reference  to  Mexico,  for  it  is  now  apparent  that  we  have  always,  with 
thousands  of  well-meaning  persons,  greatly  overrated  the  honesty  of  his  character  and  the 
purity  of  his  motives.  Only  a  year  ago,  we  blushed  at  the  loss  of  dignity  and  the  display 
of  bad  feeling  and  worse  taste  that  Mr.  Clay  was  guilty  of,  when  at  a  convivial  assembly 
in  New-Orleans,'he  declared  his  readiness  **  to  tlay  a  Mexican,"  but  we  thought  it  however 
the  outburst  of  an  intemperate  patriotism,  respectable  even  in  its  excesses.  This  late 
speech  must  now  oonvince  every  sensible  person,  that  his  motives  in  both  cases  were  hypo- 
criticaL    Last  year  he  thought  the  war  was  popukr,  this  year  he  thinkflt  ^p^^]^noe 
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his  contradictory  expreMiozu.  This  doidble-doaling  is  not  the  way  to  &e  Prsndeney. 
The  people  are  not  sach  atter  dolts  as  the  veteran  politician  considen  them.  Let  us 
look  however  with  pity  rather  than  derision  on  so  poinfoi  a  spectacle. 


THEATRICAL  GOSSIP. 


The  Astor  Place  Opera  has,  since  our  last,  continued  to  do  well.  The  houses  have  been 
good,  and  the  performances  satisfactory.  Doubts,  however,  are  frequently  expressed  by 
those  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  establishment  respecting  its  success.  This  seems  sin- 
gular in  the  face  of  receipts  averaging  over  $600  per  night.  To  our  great  astonishment  we 
learned,  upon  inquiry  into  this  enigma,  that  there  was  ground  for  real  apprehensions.  The 
management,  whoever  they  are  or  have  been,  have  made  an  egregious  error,  which  they  as 
men  of  business  cannot  be  disposed  to  deny.  They  have  rushed  thoughtlessly  into  a  quag- 
mire of  expense  which  threatens  to  swallow  them  all.  Their  company  is  nearly  double 
in  number  and  more  than  double  in  price  wliat  it  should  be.  Just  think  of  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  curtain  rises  every  night  to  the  tune  of  over  $800  expenses.  Why  this  would 
sink  the  establishment  if  they  had  ten  times  the  talent  and  double  the  audience  to  support 
it.  The  heedlessness  with  which  the  matter  has  been  mismanaged  is  x>alpable  in  the  &et 
of  fourprm^i  donnas  being  engaged  when  two  only  are  wanted.  This  is  clear  from  the 
intention  declared  of  sending  a  portion  of  the  company  to  other  cities  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  them.  For  half  the  money  given  to  four  there  is  no  doubt  two  excellent 
singers  might  have  been  had.  Economy  in  theatres  as  weU  as  in  mercantile  houses  is  the 
first  and  best  rule  of  successful  basiness,  and  we  recommend  its  earliest  adoption  to  the 
powers  that  preside  over  the  doubtfbl  destinies  of  the  Astor  Opera,  as  the  only  possible 
means  whereby  they  can  be  saved,  which  we  sincerely  hope.  Our  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  an  Italian  opera  in  New-York  is  the  only  motive  in  attacking  the  in- 
excusable follies  made  in  its  direction.  We  do  so  lightiy,  and  in  the  constant  ex- 
pectation that  good  will  come  of  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  persons  of  the  good  sense 
and  experience  in  matters  of  business  that  characterize  the  gentiemen  concerned 
in  the  getting  up  of  this  temple  to  a  lovely  art,  should  have  been  so  misled  hitherto  in  all 
their  arrangements  for  securing  its  success.  Bargaining  with  artistes  should  not  be  done 
(if  they  are  worth  engaging  at  all)  in  a  vile,  huckstering  spirit ;  but  why  secure  double 
when  half  will  do  7  The  worthy  individuals  alluded  to  would  not  have  likely  laid  up  the 
splendid  fortunes  they  rejoice  in,  had  they  dispatched  four  ships  to  tHtfr  consignees  when 
two  only  were  required  or  demanded.  To  return  to  the  opera  performances  which  of 
late  have  been  sufficientiy  varied  and  attractive.  A  DelndatUe  la  Signora  Biscaciantef  of 
Italian  origin,  though  American  bom,  made  her  appearance  in  the  popular  role  of  Amina. 
She  was  only  tolerably  successfol  we  are  sorry  to  say.  Perhajw  expectations  were  too  highly 
raised,  and  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  natural  emotions  of  a  new  appearance  bo- 
Ibre  a  public  vigilant,  and  uncontrolled  by  cliques  or  influence  of  any  sort.  It  is  a  singular  but 
striking  fiict  that  aU  artistes,  even  the  most  renowned  from  abroad,  are  more  deeply  agi- 
tated on  presenting  themselves  for  the  first  time  before  an  American  audience  than  before  the 
most  refined  assemblages  of  Europe,  not  because  they  consider  us  better  judges  of  their  pow- 
ers, but  they  feel  they  must  rely  more  exclusively  upon  their  own  merit  for  success. 
Neither  cliques,  nor  daqueSt  nor  editors,  nor  aristocratic  patrons,  can  save  them  here  from 
a  verdict  different  from  that  which  their  real  worth  commands.  J|^ey  come  forth  per- 
fectiy  unsupported  by  extraneous  influences  of  any  kind,  and  for  this  simple' reason  they 
experience  emotions  of  downright  terror  they  never  underwent  before.  Even  the  irre- 
sistible Fanny  Elssler,  who  could  not  have  been  unconscious  of  her  wonderful  powers  of 
fascination  as  exemplified  in  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Europe  that  stunned  her  with  its  frantio 
phmdits,  yet  even  the  overwhelming  Fanny  confessed  that  she  was  never  so  completely 
unmanned,  (if  that's  not  a  bull,)  never  so  entirely  overcome,  appalled,  paralyzed,  as  on  the 
night  ofher  brilliant  debut  in  New-York.  She  could  scarcely  stand  when  she  was  ac- 
tually pushed  upon  the  stage.    What  then  must  others  less  renowned  undergo  ?    We  saw 
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the  channmg  Troffi's  fright  a  caxifie  of  weeks  imoe,  and  we  beUeye  that  la  BitcaekaUe 
was  nearij  as  mtich  affected.  On  Wednesday,  the  15th  mst.,  Beneditd  made  his  rentree  in 
his  popular  character  of  Edgardo  in  the  Lueia  de  Lammermoor,  He  was  cordially  wel- 
comed and  deserved  all  the  applause  he  received.  He  sang  and  played  exceedingly  well, 
and  we  consider  his  addition  a  desirable  one  to  the  company.  But  we  beg  to  say  a  plain 
word  or  two  respecting  this  artist,  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  all  parties.  One  of  the 
absardities  of  the  j^blic  of  New-York — ^no,  not  the  public  en  matte,  but  of  some  silly  por- 
tion of  them,  is  to  waste  an  extravagant  deal  of  panegyric,  puffing  and  petting  upon  an  ar- 
tiste whose  merits  are  likely  to  make  him  popular.  Mustachioed  men  are  ready  to  fight 
for  him,  whilst  the  ladies,  sensitive  souls,  show  the  utmost  willingness  to  die  for  him.  Now 
^us  childish  and  misplaced  imitation  of  European  inanities  is  "  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured," as  worthy  Dogberry  says.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  intoxicated  artiste  is  first  to  make 
a  fool  of  him,  second  to  encourage  him  to  play  various  antics  on  and  off  the  stage  that  are 
sure  to  seal  his  &te  sooner  or  later,  for  his  dileUanti  friends  take  to  flight  the  moment  he 
gets  into  a  scrape.  Beneditti  lost  his  voice  or  humbugged  the  public  through  these 
puerilities  last  year,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  similar  game  this  season  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  an  unpleasant  result.  We  expected  an  ebullition  of  his  overfed  vanity 
in  his  acting  and  singing  on  the  night  of  his  rentree,  but  he  pleased  us  on  the  contrary  by  his 
moderation  and  judgment.  It  is  well  ibr  him  if  he  has  found  out  his  latitude  and  which 
way  his  true  talent  lies.  One  word  of  M'lle  Truffi,  who  made  her  debut  in  the  lovely 
but  difficult  role  of  Luda.  She  was  evidently  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  and  we 
were  informed  that  she  had  kindly  agreed  to  appear  after  only  three  repetitions  of  the 
part  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  her  acting  was  inimitabLe  in  grace  and  expres- 
•bn,  whilst  her  execution  of  many  of  the  morceanx  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  afforded 
just  grounds  for  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  was  showered  on  her.  This  role  is  des* 
tined  to  be  one  of  her  greatest  triumphs ;  and  Beneditti  must  work  hard  hereafter  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  along  side  of  his  formidable  and  enchanting  rival.  M'lle  Truffi,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  will  yet  become  an  European  celebrity.  She  has  evety  element  of  im- 
mense success  in  her  profession,  and  if  her  ambition  be  equal  to  her  talents  our  prediction 
will  be  verified. 


Mr.  Forrest.— Our  distinguished  tragedian  will  leave  the  north  on  his  last  southeni 
tour  in  the  beginning  of  January  direct  to  New-Orleans,  where  expectation  is  on  the  tip- 
toe for  his  coming.  His  engagement  will  be  brilliant  beyond  ekample.  His  acting,  so 
wcHiderfiUly  imprwed,  if  possible,  since  his  last  visit  to  the  Crescent  Oity,  guarantees  that 
result;  but,  from  tne  fact  of  its  being  his  farewell  engagement,  we  may  expect  some  un- 
usual demonstrations  of  public  enthusiasm  for  an  actor  without  a  rival,  and  a  citizen  with- 
out reproach.  We  hear  a  splendid  public  dinner  in  his  honor  is  on  the  tapity  and  other 
compliments  will  probably  follow.  Mr.  Forrest  will  on  his  return  play  at  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  so  that  we  shall  not  look  upon  **  his  like  again"  in  these  latitudes  till  July  b^ 
gins  to  wane.  Few  men  in  any  profession  work  harder  than  our  industrious  tragedian/ 
but  none  are  so  richly  comjiensated,  not  merely  in  vile  lucre,  but  in  the  hearty  admiration 
of  numberless  thousands,  gratefid  not  only  for  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  hour,  but  for 
the  charming  souvenirs  of  a  whole  life.  Who  will  not  treasure  up  whilst  memory  holds 
her  seat  his  thrilling  delineations  of  Lear's  misfortunes,  of  Othello's  agony,  of  Damon's 
patriotism,  and  of  the  high-wrought  soul  of  Virginius  f  Yes,  these  are  recollections  that 
must  embalm  for  low,  long  years  this  gifted  actor  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  either  sen- 
nbility  or  intelligence  to  feel  his  magic  touch,  or  comprehend  his  excellence. 


Park  Theatre. — The  only  successful  engagement  played  during  the  month  at  this 
Theatre  was  that  of  Messrs.  Placide  and  Collins.  It  was  a  real  treat  to  our  citizens  to  listen 
again  to  the  manly,  gay  voice  of  their  old  fovorite  Placide,  whose  acting  has  lost  none  of  its 
varied  beauties,  its  quaint  pathos,  rich  humor  and  fiiithfol  delineation  of  nature,  sans  exag. 
geration,  sans  trick,  sapi  defect  of  any  sort.    It  is  unaccountable  that  ourprincipal  Theatres, 
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the  Park  and  Broadway,  allow  such  an  actor  aB  Placide,  whose  popularity  ia  equal  to  hii 
merit,  to  remain  in  New- York  whole  months  without  engagement.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  Btnpid  indifference  to  their  own  interest  and  public  taste  should  inTolve  them,  aa 
present  appearances  indicate,  in  final  bankruptcy  and  ruin  7  Who  cares  to  express  sympa- 
thy or  even  to  give  advice  to  managements,  who  baye  neither  wit,  enterprise,  or  apparent 
desire  to  escape  the  fate  they  seem  to  court  ?  When  two  Theatres  like  these  mentioned, 
in  the  heart  of  a  populous  and  theatrical  neighborhood,  are  threatened,  in  the  middle  of  the 
theatrical  season,  with  the  necessity  of  closing  their  doors,  there  can  be  only  one  possible 
reason  for  it,  which  is  exactly  the  case  here,  that  they  have  no  entertainment  whatever  to 
offer  to  the  public,  worth  a  third  of  the  price  of  admission.  Since  Placide  and  Collins,  an 
agreeable  actor  bye  the  bye,  left  the  Park,  the  only  theatrical  provender  fished  up  in  some 
unknown  waters  have  been  a  few  Heron,  white  not  red,  which  have  not  served  even  to 
stimulate,  much  less  satisfy  public  appetite. 

The  Broadway  concern  has  been  obliged  to  take  up  last  month's  leavings  of  the  Park,  the 
mongrel,  Bishop  troupe,  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches  of  English  and  Italian,  whose  ludi- 
crous representations  of  first  class  opera  would  make  angels  weep,  if  they  could,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  supposed  present  at  such  sorry  sights.  If  Mad.,Bish(^ 
knew  her  own  interest  she  would  engage  a  really  superior  singer  like  Mad.  Pico,  and  with 
some  skilful  subordinates,  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  interior,  en  route  to  Mexico,  where  dol- 
lars are  readily  exchanged  fw  notes  hr  inferior  to  theirs.  But  it  is  reported  that  Mad. 
Bishop  is  afraid  of  such  a  rival  as  Mad.  Pico,  and  that  her  "  still,  small  voice"  would  be 
lost  in  the  fiill,  sonorous  tones  of  the  finest  contralto  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  idle 
fear.  At  all  events  Mad.  Bishop  wiU  learn,  after  living  a  little  longer  amongst  us,  that 
she  had  better  think  more  of  her  interest  and  less  of  herself,  and  the  result  will  not  fisul  to 
be  both  profitable  and  satis&ctoiy. 


The  Cunard  steamer  line  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  are  coming  hereafter  to  New-Tork,  as 
the  proprietors  are  alarmed  at  the  rivalry  so  suddenly  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
American  line  of  steamers  from  New- York,  via.  Southampton  to  Bremen.  So  far,  these  trans- 
atlantic steamers  have  been  wholly  supported  by  American  patronage,  which,  if  once  with- 
drawn, will  throw  them  probably  on  their  beam-ends.  And  this  is  a  result  likely  to  occur  from 
present  symptoms.  If  the  American  line  prove  itself  to  be  equal  in  safety  and  speed — and 
who  can  doubt  that  American  skill  is  not  equal  to  British  any  day,  on  sea  or  land— it  is  beyond 
all  question  certain,  that  every  true  hearted  American  will  cheerfully  leol  every  encourage- 
ment to  his  own  country's  enterprise.  There  is  another  reason  stronger  still  why  we  should 
give  a  rebuke  to  this  English  Cunard  line,  which,  in  the  day  of  its  ascendancy,  dared  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  bratal  display  of  hostility  to  American  prejudices  that  should  be  remembered 
now. 

Only  last  year,  that  black  vagabond,  Douglass,  who  spent  his  time  in  England  propagating 
his  filthy  lies  against  the  United  States,  which  were  greedily  swallowed  by  English  hypocrites 
and  fools,  returned  to  this  country  in  the  Cambria,  under  the  especial  protection  of  Capt  Jud- 
kins,  who  first  insisted  that  this  offensive  negro  should  sit  at  table  with  American  gentlemen, 
and,  frdling  in  this,  he  magnanimously  gave  up  to  his  odorous  proteg^  his  own  bed  and  state 
room.  The  year  before  that,  Capt.  Judkins,  whose  black  propensities  are  strong  in  the  ascend- 
ant, authorized  this  self-same  negro  to  hold  forth  on  his  deck  against  the  cruelty  and  infamy  of 
lying  America,  tbat  talked  of  liberty  in  one  breath,  and  refused  to  li^^heek-by-jowl  with 
their  nigger  brethren  in  the  next  On  remonstrances  being  tempennely  made  by  some 
American  gentlemen,  this  insolent  cub  of  the  sea,  Capt  Judkins,  threatened  toptu  tham  in 
irons  /  Ought  we  not  to  get  him  up  a  public  dinner,  and  a  cold  bath  to  boot,  on  his  advent  in 
New- York?    This  suggestion,  we  learn,  is  under  meditation. 
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I0TICB8  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

# 

Thx  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  ;  with  a  Memoir,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  faia 
genius  and  Writings,  by  Jamxs  Montoomkbt  ;  and  one  handred  and  twenty  engrav- 
ings from  drawmgs  by  William  Harvey.  In  2  volames.  Harper  Brothers,  New- 
York. 

What  a  mine  of  intellectaal  wealth  is  contained  in  the  poems  of  oar  modem  Homer. 
We  are  too  mercenary  and  mercantile  to  stay  and  explore  the  riches  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, which  lie  beneath  the  sarfiice  of  his  magnificent  numbers.  Who,  like  himself,  bailt 
the  lofty  rhymes,  and  pictured  forth  the  scenes  of  the  Paradise  of  God  in  snch  supernal 
beauty  and  boldness  of  imagination.  To  cite  the  words  of  an  eminent  critic ; — "  Milton 
possesses  sublimity  enough  to  command  our  fear,  and  gentleness  enough  to  awaken  our 
affection.  He  unites  the  fancy  of  Spenser  to  the  majesty  of  .£schylas,  and  the  delicate 
finbh  and  grace  of  Ganova  to  the  bold  and  sweeping  outlbes  of  Michael  Angelo.  He 
was  at  once  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek,  an  Italian  and  a  Briton.  He  gathered  his  treasnrea 
firom  evenr  region  of  the  earth.  On  every  shore  the  tide  of  ages  had  left  something 
worthy  of  preservation.  Whatever  he  touched,  be  it  before  never  so  worthless,  starteS 
into  life  beneath  the  potency  of  his  Promethean  pencil.  The  corruptible  might  then 
be  said  to  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal,  immortality.  A  block  of  marule  from 
Pentelicus  became  a  prize  worthy  of  contention  by  princes  after  it  had  been  fashioned 
into  beantv  by  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  humblest  though t,  subjected  to  the  alche- 
my of  Milton's  genius,  became  transmuted  into  something  precious  and  costly.  He 
was  an  enchanter  who  changed  all  the  earthen  edifices  of  die  imagination  into  pure  gold." 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  embellishments  in  these  elegant  volumes ;  they 
ard  not  only  numerous,  extending  to  120,  but  very  artistic,  ideal,  and  vivid  in  conception 
in  a  word,  worthy  of  the  master  genius  they  are  designed  to  elucidate  and  illustrate.  We 
regard  the  splendid  series  of  our  great  Standard  Poets, — of  which  this  work  forms  a 
part, — and  which  also  includes  the  poetical  writings  of  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
etc.,  as  an  omen  of  great  promise  for  the  arts  in  this  country  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the 
fiict  of  their  emanating  from  the  great  publishing  house  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  in  no  de- 
gree lessens  the  feeling  of  gratulation  which  so  gratifying  a  circumstance  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire. We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  beautiful  woncs  are  admirably  adapted  for  Gift- 
Books  and  presentation  at  the  present  season,  being  as  intrinsically  valuable  as  they  are 
elegant  and  attractive. 

Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmkrs. — Daily  Scripture  Readings,  or  Hone 
BibliciB  Quotidianae,  vol.  i.,  formmg  the  commencement  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.    Hanper  Brothers,  New-York. 

Whatever,  emifttes  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  celebrated  Chalmers  will  be  eaf erly 
sought  after  by  the  public,  more  particularly  the  present  volumes,  which  are  the  results  of 
the  mature  reflection  and  calm  deduction  of  his  profound  mind.  The  whole  series  will 
comprise  9  royal  12mo.  volumes,  elegantly  printed,  uniformly  with  the  English  edition. 
The  fitst  of  the  series  is  entitled  "Hors  Biblicso  Quotidians;  or,  Daily  Scripture  Read- 
ings." These  were  commenced  by  the  author  about  six  years  ago,  and  were  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  A  portion  of  the  Bible  was  read  every  day,  and  the  reflections 
which  it  suggested  were  immediately  written  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  They  comprise 
his  first  and  readiest  thoughts  upon  each  verse.  These  "  Readings"  commence  with 
Grenesis  and  extend  to  Jeremiah.  This  vrork  will  extend  to  three  volumes.  And  a  more 
valuable  legacy  to  the  literary  world  has  seldom  been  bequeathed.  No  private  library  can 
be  without  these  volumes. 

Lirx  OP  BuHTAir,  author  of  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress ;  compiled  from  his  own  writings. 

By  Ira  Chase,  I^.    L.  Colby  <&  Co.,  122  Nassau-street,  N.  Y. 

The  world-wide  popularity  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  created  a  general  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  remarkable  author ;  and  the  present  compilation  is  every  way  calculated  to 
answer  the  expectation. 

The  Power  op  Illustration — ^An  element  of  success  in  Preaching  and  Teaching.     By 
John  Dowling,  D.  D.    L.  Colby  &  Co.,  122  Nassau-street,  New-York. 
This  is  an  admirable  and  useful  treatise  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  title,  and  recom 

mends  itself  to  all  preachers  and  teachers. 
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Thje  Greek  Testament. — The  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Ghreek,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philolodcal  and  fixegetical,  Maps,  Indexes,  &c. ;  together  with  the 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse — the  whole  forming  the  complete  Text  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
A.  M.     Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 

This  comprehensive  and  elaborate  work,  the  result  of  great  research  an^Mitient  labor, 
is  probably  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  extant,  and  presents  the  most  suitmle  edition  for 
general  use.  The  learned  author  has  apparently  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  drawing 
&Dm  every  quarter  whatever  he  deemed  advantageous  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
the  results  do  great  credit  to  his  judgment,  industry  and  learning,  and  will  be  fiilly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public. 

Pictorial  History  of  England  :  Harper  Brothers. 

This  valuable  work  has  reached  its  34th  number,  and  doubtless  grows  in  public  estima- 
tion  with  the  extent  of  the  issues.  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  history  tfaatnas  been  pro- 
duced of  any  country.  Reporting,  as  it  does,  the  progress  of  afiairs  in  the  British  Islands 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  is  remarkably  free  from  that  aristocratic  bias  which  so  often  dis- 
gusts the  reader,  and  destroys  his  confidence  in  English  works.  It  is  of  radical  cast,  and 
tne  vices  and  errors  of  princes  and  nobles  are  not  pUliated  or  defended.  It  displays  the 
hideous  picture  of  aristocracy  in  all  its  deformity  and  with  all  its  disastrous  results, 
while  it  enters  into  the  concerns  of  the  people,  and  developes  their  progress  in  a  social  and 
religious  point  of  view,  and  with  exceeding  interest. 

The  Bot's  Winter  Book. — Description  of  the  Ocean  Scenery,  Rural  Life,  and  Country 
Amusements.  By  Thomas  Miller,  with  36  Illustrations.  Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  little  juvenile  work  for  the  season  of  presents. 

MinnjUMEE  Eve  :  A  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.    By  Mr.  8.  C.  Hall.     Harper  Brothers,  New- 
York. 
This  very  interesting  romance  forms  number  108  of  Harper^s  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Goldsmith's  Poehs  :  Illustrated  with  numerous  exquisite  designs.  By  the  Fletcher  Club« 

Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 

This  is  probably  the  most  elegant  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Poems  ever  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.  It  is  in  a  st]^le  uniform  with  the  beautiful  edition  of  Thompson's 
Seasons,  by  the  same  publishers — ^being  the  most  desirable  present  that  could  be  devised 
at  this  season  of  compliments.  The  writings  of  Goldsmith  seem  in  the  lapse  of  time  to 
crow  in  public  estimation,  and  each  generation  welcomes  him  with  a  warmth  mellowed  by 
distance.  Tyx>ographical  beauty  and  richness  of  style  conspire  to  lend  new  charms  to  these 
eiVer  welcome  pages. 

A  Hhtme  of  the  North  Countrie.  By  A.  M.  Gleeman.  Cincinnati:  J.  A.  &  U.  P.  James. 
A  very  acceptable  volume  of  western  poetry.  % 

Washington  ahd  his  Generals  op  the  American  Revohttion  :  complete  in  two  volumesi 
with  16  portraits  on  steel,  from  original  pictures.  Carey  &  Hart^  Philadelphia. 
These  volumes  are  well  got  up,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers^  who 
state,  in  substance,  in  their  notice,  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  almost  simultaneous  publi- 
cation of  their  volumes  with  an  edition  in  New- York  by  another  house,  that  they  had  originally 
suggested  the  work  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headly,  author  of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  whoy 
without  notifying  them,  got  up  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  New- York  house.  This  allegation 
has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Headly,  and  a  newspaper  war  is  the  consequence.  Tt  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  public  have  any  great  interest  in  the  matter,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  conse- 

r^noe  of  the  errors  alledffed,  two  rival  editions  of  the  same  work  have  been  produced,  and 
t  which  is  best  will  be  the  most  manifest.  That  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  appears  to  be  the 
most  full  and  comprehensive,  most  replete  with  facts,  and  in  so  far  is  the  most  desirable. 
The  style  of  Mr.  Headly  is  attractive,  and  well  suited  to  military  memoir,  but  the  reader  by 
no  means  acquires  that  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  detail  that  a  less  dashing  manner 
would  inspire.  He  becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that  enthusiasm  ha^ll^en  made  to  supply 
research,  and  the  imagination  of  the  author  to  eke  out  a  paucity  of  facts.  For  ourselves,  we 
had  rather  toil  with  Washington  amid  the  realities  of  valley  Forge,  than  be  prancing  with 
Murat  amid  the  smoke  of  a  distant  battle.  The  views  taken  of  even's  in  the  edition  of  Carey 
&  Hart,  are  more  in  accordance  with  popular  opinion.  While  Mr.  Headly  attempts  to  soften 
the  crimes,  and  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  immortal  traitor  Arnold,  on  the  ground  simply 
that  he  was  brave ;  in  the  rival  edition  the  infamy  of  the  wretch  is  properly  set  forth.  To 
make  courage  the  excuse  for  crimes  so  infamous,  is  but  a  poor  comphment  to  that  gallant  army 
which  knew  no  fear,  and  in  the  mnocence  of  its  courage  never  faltered  in  its  patriotism.  The 
edition  under  notice  mentions  the  ^eat  services  and  amiability  of  G«n.  Knox,  and  the  high 
confidence  he  enjoyed  from  Washington  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  when  the  troubles 
were  brewings  the  maternal  grandfiither  of  the  writer  of  this  notice  commanded  a  citizen  corps 
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of  grenadiers,  of  which  Henry  Knox,  aAerwardi  Gen.  Knox,  was  lieutenant ;  and  we  have 
of\en  listened  mtb.  delieht  to  the  anecdotes  of  Knox,  told  by  his  octogenarian  commander. 
On  the  arrival  of  Qen.  Gage  firom  England,  the  corps  being  drawn  up  to  receive  him  in  King, 
now  State-street,  its  soldierly  appearance  drew  from  that  officer  the  remark,  "  Why !  I  was 
not  aware  that  his  mi^iestv  had  any  troops  in  America !"  The  compliment  conveyed  in  this 
remark  was  highly  prizea  by  Knox.  The  memoir  remarks  that  Knox  had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  Jooston  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  that  his  wife  accompanied  him,  concealing 
his  sword  beneath  her  dress.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  lines  as  they  were  called, 
were  on  "  the  Neck,**  and  Knox's  former  commander  in  the  grenadiers  having  been  to  the 
lines  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  chaise  containing  a  nurse  and  child  that  bad  been  in  the 
country  for  its  health,  on  his  return,  met  Knox  riding  out  of  town.  The  future  General  re- 
marked, <<  I  have  at  last  got  clear,  I  think.  My  sword  blade  is  thrust  through  the  cushions 
on  which  we  sat,  and  Lacy  has  the  hilt  in  her  pocket" 

LszicoR  ScizKTiAKVM ;  A  Dictionary  of  terms  used  in  various  branches  of  Anatomy, 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Geologj,  Geometry,  Hygiene,  Mmeralogy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Fhvsiology,  Zoolosy,  Aec.    For  the  use  of  all  who  read  or  study  in  college,  school  or 

Snvate  life.    By  Henir  McMurtrie,  M.  D.  &c..  Professor  of  Anatomv,  Phvsiology  axul 
[atural  Histoiy  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.     £.  G.  &  J.  Biddle,  No.  6 
South  Fifth-street,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  perhaos  no  general  reader  who  has  not  felt  the  urgent  want  of  a  ready  means 
of  reference  to  the  import  of  the  various  scientific  terms  that  he  encoanters  in  almost  all 
works  either  of  amusement  or  instruction.  Scientific  students  and  advanced  scholars  have 
experienced  this  recently  in  a  greater  degree,  and  all  classes  alike  welcome  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  McMurtrie,  the  desideratum  felt  in  common  by  all.  The  work  is  no  half  way  per- 
formance, but  is  the  result  i^>parently  of  profound  erudition  and  laborious  execution, 
bavinff  in  view  the  precise  nature  of  the  defect  which  the  book  was  to  remedy.  It  is  ad- 
mirably ffot  up  in  a  portable  and  cheap  style,  and  needs  but  to  become  generally  known 
to  be  mlly  appreciated. 

Ettmolooical  Class  Books.    E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  N6. 6  South  Fifth-street,  Philadelphia. 

The  conviction  has  been  for  some  time  gaining  groand,  that  the  study  of  the  analysis  of 
words  into  their  elements,  of  the  meaning  of  these  elements  and  the  method  of  combining 
them — in  other  words,;the  study  of  Etymology—^  essential,  especially  to  the  mere  En^liNn 
scholar,  to  a  proper  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  language.  These  exerciaes, 
also,  like  all  rational  exercises  connected  with  the  study  of  language,  have  been  found  tot 
be  one  of  the  most  efiicient  means  of  disciplining  the  youthful  mind.  But  hitherto  se- 
rious difficulties  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  text-books  precisely  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  English  scholars ;  and  many  teachers  have  omitted  what  they  believed 
to  be  an  important  branch  of  primary  instruction,  because  no  method  of  teaching  it  had 
been  presented  that  seemed  sufiiciently  practical.  This  want  has  been  supplied  wMh 
books  by  James  Lynd,  Esq.,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Biddle  of  Philadelphia. 

The  FmsT  Book  of  Ettkoloot  is  admirably  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Cnglish  language.  It  treats  of  the  distinction  between  primitive  and  de- 
rivative, simple  and  compoimd  words,  and  of  the  nature  of  prefixes  ana  suffixes ;  list  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots,  with  copious  bits  of  English  words  derived  from  each,  &c. 

Tbx  Class  Book  of  Ettmoloot  is  designed  for  higher  classes,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  languages,  a  concise  history  of  the  English  language  with  the  use  of 
etymology,  witn  copious  bits  of  derivation  and  their  roots,  vnth  a  table  of  synonymns,  &c. 

An  Etymological  Dictioitart.  By  John  Oswald.  Has  appended  thereto  a  key  to  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  other  roots,  by  James  Lynd.  It  contains  more  than  twenty-nine  thousand 
words  of  the  English  language,  classed  under  their  respective  roots,  which  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order ;  also  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  our  language,  classified,  and  their 
meaning  illustrated  b}^  more  than  sixteen  hundred  words.  Copious  notes  are  added,  ex- 
planatory of  the  meaning  of  scientific  and  technical  terms,  and  of  words  whose  usual  accep- 
tation diifeiv  from  their  literal  meaning,  &c. ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  M. 
Keag^,  showing  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  composi- 
tion, IS  prefixed.     ^ 

These  works,  executed  with  great  labor  and  ability,  cannot  fail  to  afford  much  valuable 
assistance  to  idl  classes  of  students,  and  particularly  to  those  who,  being  destitute  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  terminobgy  of  science,  and  of  the  structure  and  derivation  of  the  English 
language. 

Alakancx,  or  the  Grxat  Firal  ExpiRiBncvT.    Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  forms  No.  104  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
story,  t>f  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  North  Carolina. 
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Outlines  of  Genkral  Histoht,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and  Answers,  designed  as  the 
Fonndation  and  the  Beview  of  a  Oonrse  of  Historical  Reading.  By  Richard  Green 
Parker,  A.  M.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  A  very  excellent  and  nsefiil  work,  as  far  as  by-gone  ages  are  concerned ;  but  Mn 
Parker's  historical  reading  should  have  taught  him  that  contemporaneous  history  is  never 
impartial,  and  that  the  excellence  of  history  consists  in  its  bein^  a  true  record.  Very 
litUe  of  the  so  called  histories,  in  any  age  that  have  been  written,  is  possessed  of  this  ex- 
cellence, however,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  expected,  when  a  vmter  uke  Mr.  Parker  mi» 
states  matters  that  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  alL  The  dedication  of  the  book 
to  Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  has  a  partizan  tmell  about  it,  which  its  advocacy  of  the  exploded 
folly  ofprotection  generates,  ^d  when,  as  on  page  264,  we  encounter  such  statements 
as  the  following,  we  discover  the  cloven  foot : 

"  The  government  of  Mexico  had  abolished  slavery ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  wished 
to  retain  their  slaves,  and  they  accordingly  made  another  attempt  to  shake  off  the  au- 
thority of  Mexico,  which  tihe  battle  of  San  Jacinto  crowned  with  means,  although  its  in- 
dependence was  never  acknowledged  by  Mexico." 
Tnis  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  only  difficult  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
was  in  respect  to  slavery,  and  that  the  act  of  Mexico  to  abohsh  slavery  was  the  sole  com- 

Slaint  of  Texas ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  in  Mexico  the  peon  system  of  slavery  exists  to  this 
ay,  and  the  first  act  of  Texas,  as  a  government,  was  to  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  and  she 
is  the  only  government  that  ceded  the  "right  of  search"  to  England  for  its  suppression. 
There  are  many  simihir  misstatements  which  destroy  the  usefukeas  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
book. 

A  CoNPZKDiUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE— Ghronologicanv  arr&nged,  fipom  Sir  Johu  Man- 
deville  to  William  Gowper,  consisting  of  Biographical  Stetches  of  the  Authors,  choice 
Selections  firom  their  Works,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Illustrative,  and  Directory  to 
the  last  Editions,  and  to  various  Criticisms ;  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  the  highest 
Glasses  in  Schools  and  Academies,  as  well  as  for  Private  Reading.  By  Charles  Dexter 
Cleveland.     E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  No.  6  South  Fifth-street,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  an  admirable  series  of  Biocraphies  and  Selections,  audits  author,  Professor  Cleve- 
land, is  &vorably  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  valuable  books  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. He  informs  us  in  his  Preface  that  the  plan  of  the  present  work  was  forced  upon 
him  many  years  since  through  the  want  which  he  experienced  of  some  work  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  ladies  comprising  his  first  class,  that  should  furnish  them  with  a 
knowledge  of  standard  English  writers,  and  the  progress  of  the  languages  as  developed  in 
their  works,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  From  a  smaller  work,  pnnted  in  1838,  more 
fully  developed  in  a  series  of  lectures,  sprang  the  present  volume,  which  is  certainly  highly 
adapted  to  the  object  indicated,  and  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  author  as  weU  as 
upon  tlie  publisheri  for  the  neatness,  typography,  and  taste  of  its  general  appearance. 

Miscellanies  of  the  Grjeffenbero  Water-Cure,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Advan- 
tages of  the  Hydropathic  Method  of  Curing  Diseases,  as  compared  with  the  Medical. 
Translated  by  C.  H.  Meeker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Scientific  Hydropathic  So- 
ciety of  Germany.    Drs.  Peirson  and  Meeker,  20  Fourteenth-street,  New-York. 

This  very  able  work  elucidates  the  doctrine  of  wateiM^ure  as  devised  by  Priesnitz,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  practice  of  medicine.  The  wateivcure  has  certainly  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Germany  and  England,  and  is  coming  into  more  extensive  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  eeneral  principle  seems  to  be  that  cold  water,  properly  applied  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, is  the  onN-  radical  cure  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable.  The 
water  is  supposed  to  act  by  its  fluidity  inwardly,  and  by  its  coldness  outwardly.  The  term 
"cold"  is  applied  to  temperature  under  55  aegrees;  Fahrenheit,  between  55  and 77$ 
tepid,  over  100,  warm ;  but  water  of  a  temperature  higher  than  77  is  never  employed. 
This  is  the  means  of  cure,  based  on  the  theory  that  natural  instinct  in  human  bein^  as  well 
as  in  animals,  is  unerring  in  pointing  out  what  is  beneficial  and  that  which  is  injurious  to 
the  body.  ^  Hence  every  thmg  disa^^reeable  to  the  taste,  in  the  natural  state,  is  contrary  to 
nature,  which  is  always  at  work  to  nd  the  body  of  all  humors  and  foreign  matters  that  are 
injurious  to  its  well-bein^.  These  effects  of  nature  develope  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
large  class  of  fevers  and  diseases,  which  are  denominated  "  healing  diseases,"  because  they 
are  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal.  The  object  of  doctors,  after  the  old  plan,  is  to  suppress 
these  efforts  of  nature  by  administering  poisons,  called  medicines.  These  weaken  and  re^ 
taid  the  healing  efforts  of  nature,  produce  an  apparent  cure,  when  diey  have  only  per^ 
petuated  the  disease,  ultimately  to  show  itself  in  a  "  secondary"  form.  The  operation  of 
the  water-cure  is  the  reverse  of  this.  By  large  draughts,  and  outward  continued  applica- 
tion, all  the  bad  humors  in  the  body  are  set  in  commotion— <fever  ensues,  and  acrid  dischar- 
ges of  various  secretions  take  place,  until  the  bod}r,  being  entirely  relieved  of  them,  the 
l^tient  is  fully  restored  to  health.  This  fever  and  its  attendants  always  indicates  success- 
iul  treatment,  and  it  is  called  "  the  crisis."    Sores  and  boils  break  out  on  the  b^,  which 
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discharge  the  acrid  matter  that  has  been  the  remote  catue  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
mediciue,  taken  sometimes  twenty  years  previously,  and  been  laying  dormant  in  the  body, 
makes  its  exit  apparent  by  the  taste  of  the  patient  and  the  smell  of  the  attendant.  All  these 
medicines^  or  "  poisons/'  are  supposed  to  remain  dormant  in  the  system,  as  the  virus  of  cer- 
tain diseases  is  well  known  to  be  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  The  water-cure  operates 
by  turning  ehronie  diseases  into  acute  j  which  latter  are  but  the  action  of  nature  in  effecting 
its  own  cure.  We  have  but  very  roughly  sketched  the  theory^,  which  is  highly  attractive 
from  its  apparent  soundness,  apart  wm  the  support  it  receives  fi:x)m  the  success  of  its 
practice. 

Thx  Philosophy  of  Lipx  and  Philosopht  of  Language,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures.  By 
Frederick  Von  Schlegel.  Translated  fix)m  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
A.  M.    Harper  Brouers,  New- York. 

This  great  work  of  the  eminent  German  Professor  has  acquired  a  wide  celebrity,  for  its 
attractive  and  instructive  matter.  It  enlarges  the  ideas,  strenfrthens  the  conceptions,  and 
infuses  into  the  mind  a  thirst  for  knowledge.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

7^  Life  of  Oen,  Andrew  Jaduont  Seventh  President  of  the  United  States ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  most  important  of  his  State  Papers.  By  John  S.  Jenkins,  A. 
M.,  author  of  Pohcical  History  of  New-York,  &c.,  3a  edition.  Derby  &  Hewson, 
Buffalo,  New-York. 

As  time  rolls  swiftly  on,  and  the  admiDistration  of  the  venerable  Jackson  gets  fairly 
behind  us :  as  the  asperities  of  party  strife  become  cooled,  and  partizan  rancour  directed 
to  new  men.  the  bold  character  and  great  deeds  of  the  hero  stand  out  in  bolder  relief, 
impressing  the  mind  with  the  greater  force  that  his  dear  sighted  policy  has  been  so  fully 
justified  in  subsequent  events.  If  we  contrast  the  events  attending  the  last  battle  of  the 
late  war  with  those  which  marked  the  first,  we  become  struck  wiui  the  influence  which 
a  vigorous  mind  exerts  over  the  destiny  uf  a  nation.  Hull  opened  the  war  with  2500 
men,  when  he*  surrendered  to  600  Canadians  and  as  many  savages,  without  firing  a  gun. 
Jackson  arrivecl  at  New  Orleans  when  80  sail  of  British  vessels,  with  11,000  sailors  and 
marines  were  lauding;  11,000  of  the  choicest  English  troops;  men  fresh  irom  the  Pen- 
insula, where  they  had  conquered  the  legions  of  France,  and  they  were  led  by  four  of 
the  ablest  British  generals.  Jackson,  amidst  a  city  of  spies  and  traitors,  had  3,000  mi- 
litia. He  thought  only  of  captuiing  the  English  armj  however.  The  city  authorities 
would  not  aid  him,  and  he  declared  martial  law,  forufied  the  city,  and  with  his  handful 
of  men  ^ve  the  Britiiih  the  bloodiest  repuUe  they  ever  sostaiued.  Such  are  the  results 
of  capacity  to  command  as  contrasted  with  inability.  The  clearsighted,  prompt  decision 
and  terrible  energy  of  that  able  leader  marked  his  course  as  a  statesman;  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  steadily  pursued  his  country's  interest,  has  won  for 
him  an  undying  fame  in  the  national  history. 

Revolutionary  Servicetand  Civil  Life  of  Gen,  WiUiam  Hull:  Prepared  from  his  manu- 
scripts. By  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell.  Together  with  the  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1812,  and  surrender  of  the  Fort  of  Detroit.  By  his  grandson,  James 
FiixxMAN  Clark.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

It  is  natural  the  family  of  Gen.  William  Hull  should  endeavor  to  free  the  memory  of 
that  once  deserving  officer  from  the  foul  stain  that  the  closing  act  of  his  military  life  has 
ftstened  forever  upon  his  name.  When  the  consequences  of  the  dishonour  of  our  arms 
at  Detroit  have  passed  away,  and  other  men  have  wiped  awny  the  blot  and  won  honor 
to  our  fla^,  the  public  are  certainly  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  the  eminent  services  of 
CoL  William  Hull  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  and  it  is  upon  that  portion  of  his  life 
alono  that  his  descendants  should  be  desirous  of  fixing  the  mind  of  posterity.  As  far  as 
those  events  are  concerned,  the  first  part  of  the  volume  before  us  does  credit  to  its  fiur 
authoress,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  lore.  All  the  actors  in  the  great 
drama  of  independence  deserved  well  of  their  country.  It  is  most  ui^ortunate  both  for 
the  nation  and  Gren.  Hull  that  his  public  life  did  not  terminate  before  advancing  age  de- 
prived him  of,  according  to  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age,  the  first  re(]uisite  of  a  com- 
mander, youth.  We  should  then  not  have  earned  the  riaicule  of  a  gazing  world  bv  sur^ 
rendering  the  first  army  sent  into  the  field  to  inferior  numbers  without  strikins  a  6low , 
and  his  grandson  would  have  been  spared  the  ungracious  and  up  hill  task  uf  endeavoring 
to  palliate  or  justify  an  almost  unparalleled  disgrace  to  our  arms.  The  justification  seems 
to  be  based  mostly  on  political  grounds,  and  supported  b^  the  weak  assertion  that  Gren. 
Hull  was  sacrificed  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  administration.  When  the  late  Na- 
tional Bank  failed,  its  disaster  was  ascribed  to  conspiracy,  until  its  utter  rottenness  closed 
the  mouths  of  its  most  unscrupulous  advocates.  The  zealous  grandson,  however,  sees 
further,  and  attempts  to  claim  merit  for  Gen.  Hull  for  surrendering  the  army  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  to  inferior  numben,  in  order  to  spare  the  useless  effusion  of  blood  in  fight- 
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ing  what  he  u  pleased  to  call  a  "  useleiB  batde,"  a  capital  argnment  for  a  iihilanthropiat  of 
the  nonresistant  school,  but  very  silly  for  a  soldier.    A  battle  is  a  great  thing,  and  should 
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allowing  for  the  author's  profession  and  English  peculiarities.     It  will  be  fonnd 
■iiteresting  in  the  details  of  such  social  customs  as  the  author  had  an  opportunity  to 
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THE  ELECTITB  FRANCHISE. 

/  Inasmuch  as  that  all  goTernments,  of  ivhatsoeTer  nature,  must  be  admin* 
yistered  by  persons  selected  from  the  mass,  to  perform  certain  duties,  sup- 
/  posed  to  be  for  the  conunon  benefit  of  the  c<»nmunity  in  which  they  live, 
,  so  must  those  persons  be  rewarded  for  the  services  they  render  by  support, 
i  more  or  less  sufficient,  ample  or  munificent,  according  to  the  time  and 
talents  necessary  for  their  discharge.  These  persons  form  always  a  corps 
of  common  interest,  which  is  constantly  striving  to  increase  the  term  dT 
office,  make  it  more  secure,  and  ^ihance  its  emoluments  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  They  are,  in  fact,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  servants 
of  the  people,  and  as  such,  occupy  positions  necessarily  beneath  the  rank 
of  independent  freemen,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  considered^  in  accepting 
office,  as  having  derogated  from  the  rank  of  an  independent  republican. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  earn  distinction  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  a  head-waiter  is  respectable  when  he  fulfils  his  duties,  but  cannot, 
fairly,  under  any  circumstances,  arrogate  to  themselves  superiority  over  their 
employers.  In  monarchial  countries,  where  the  sovereign  is  the  source  of 
all  power,  and  also  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  hcmor,  he  appoints  persons 
to  rule  the  people,  and  delegates  to  them  various  gradations  of  power. 
The  lowest  of  them,  in  institutions  where  the  sovereign  is  the  state  and  the  . 
people  nobody,  is,  of  course,  of  rank  superior  to  the  people,  and  is  looked 
up  to  by  them ;  but  the  highest  is  nevertheless  lower  than  the  sovereign  whom 
he  serves,  and  from  whose  hand  he  receives  both  office  and  its  perqubites.  In 
a  republic,  like  ours,  the  reverse  of  this  state  of  things  is  supposed  to  exist. 
The  people  are  the  sovereign,  the  source  of  power  and  the  fountain  of 
honor.  When  a  person  steps  out  of  t^eimranks,  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  general  welfare^lj^Lccumulating  individual  wealth 
through  his  industry  and  skill  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  relinquishes  his 
position  and  condescends  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  not  become 
greater  than  those  whom  he  serves,  but  should  rank  below  them  in  the 
social  scale.  One  great  reason  why  the  offices  of  government  here  have 
been  looked  to  as  both  honorable  and  profitable,  has  l^n  that  the  principles 
of  our  institutions  have  been  imperfectly  carried  out.  Our  officers  are 
VOL.  xxxL'^^o.  cxn.  1 
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theoretically  elected  by  the  people,  but  for  the  most  part  these  have  con' 
tented  themselves  with  electing  a  chief-magistrate,  and  delegating  to  him 
regal  authority,  in  the  right  to  appoint  and  pay  numberless  officers  to  act 
under  him,  all  of  whom  look  to  him  as  the  source  of  honor  and  profit ,  and 
seek  to  strengthen  his  position  and  supposed  rights,  in  contravention  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  popular  will.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  centres  in 
himself  a  patronage  which  creates  in  the  bosom  of  the  community  a  polit* 
ical  interest  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber and  emoluments  of  these  officers  holding  from  the  chief-magistrate  are 
more  or  less  considerable,  will  the  government  be  more  or  less  *'  central- 
ized," and  the  means  of  thwarting  or  perverting  a  true  expression  of  the 
popular  will  be  more  efficient.  To  allow  of  a  great  executive  patronage  is 
to  establish  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  that  system  a 
successful  warrior  divided  among  his  armed  followers  the  lands  of  the  con- 
quered, which  were  held  at  his  pleasure,  the  occupant  being  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  when  called  on.  Of  precisely  the  same  tenure  is  the  holding 
of  office  at  the  present  day.  The  successful  candidate  divides  the  offices 
among  his  political  followers,  who  are  liable  to  political  service  when  called 
on.  That  incipient  stage  of  feudality  was,  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
incumbents,  ultimately  perfected  into  hereditary  tenures ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  emoluments  acquired  by  the  ballot-box  should  not  strengthen 
the  possessors,  and  enhance  their  pretensions  equally  with  those  acquired 
by  the  sword.  The  advancement  of  civilization  has  not  changed  the  de- 
sires of  mankind,  although  it  may  have  modified  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  gratified.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  under  monarchial  sway, 
the  patronage  of  the  government  has  latterly  become  the  most,  if  not  the 
only  efficient  means  of  sustaining  the  royal  authority  against  the  growing^ 
encroachments  of  the*  people ;  and  this  dependence  open  patronage  in- 
creases as  the  "  legitimate,"  (as  it  is  called  in  aristocratic  parlance  J  sway  of 
the  sovereign  is  weakened.  Thus  in  Russia,  where  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  absolute  and  undisputed,  the  '*  centralization"  of  the  executive 
offices  is  loose.  The  under  officers  are  less  actively  impressed  with  the 
vigilance  of  the  appointing  power,  which  has  no  occasion  to  make  crown 
dependants  feel  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  royalist  cause.  Hence 
corruption  prevails  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  officers  are  appoint- 
'  ed  above  the  people,  and  not  being  held  f^trictly  accountable,  are  to  the  last 
degree  corrupt ;  justice  is  notoriously  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
bribes  of  revenue  officers  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  amount  collected.  In 
Prussia,  a  country  as  destitute  of  representation  as  is  Russia,  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  absolute,  but  it  exists  among  a  thinking,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious people,  who  hold  absolutism  on  its  good  behavior ;  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  as  well  as  most  functions  of  the  government,  are  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  performed— perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  country 
of  iSuTope.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  power  of  the  crown 
has  gradually  been  surrounded,  through  ministerial  influence,  with  such 
checks,  as  that  promotion  from  nepotism  and  back-door  influence  are 
nearly  impossible.  Those  checks  consist  in  the  regulations  by  which  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  ha  all  the  offices  are  invariably  made.  The 
examination  of  candidates  for  promotion  is  ^vided  into  15  general  heads,^ 

'*  Tb«  gpeDonl  heads  of  exaniDHtioti  arp  as  foilows :  I  Description  of  the  individiiaT.  % 
Particuiara  of  birth.  3.  Education  4.  Former  pnblic  semce.  5.  Particalara  respt^etiog' 
hi*  present  service  and  condition.  6.  Particulars  respecting  property.  7.  Particulars  re!»pect- 
ing  femily.  8.  Mode  of  life.  9.  Physical  constitution.  10.  Character.  11.  Knowledge  of 
the  worl^.  12.  Abilitiea.  13.  Accomplishmenta.  11  Resolta  of  hia  official  raaiiageiEient. 
15.  Reconunendationi. 
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^ach  of  which  is  sabdivided  into  almost  numberless  questions,  all  of  which 
must  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  king 
breaks  through  these  checks,  and  places  a  favorite  in  office  in  disregard  of 
them.  He  does  this  at  his  peril,  however,  because  the  whole  officisd  bodjr 
make  common  cause  against  the  innovation.  The  body  of  officers  holding 
from  the  king  are  a  means  of  his  strength,  but  they  are  also  strong  in  re- 
sisting him  when  he  encroaches  on  their  interests.  In  an  abtolute  govern- 
.ment,  in  a  progressive  age,  this  organization  of  official  power  is  wise ;  and 
in  a  country  wher«  there  is  no  free  press,  is  a  valuable  bulwark  against 
'Official  injustice.  In  England,  all  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  nobility ; 
and  until  the  Reform  Bill,  without  the  patronage  of  a  noble,  no  man  of  un- 
known parentage  could  enter  Parliament,  or  force  his  way  to  office,  but 
through  the  pocket-borough  of  a  peer.  Executive  patronage  was  but  a  sys- 
tem of  nepotism,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  firstT  provided  for  all 
the  junior  branches  of  a  noble  family,  and  the  private  secretary  and  family 
solicitor  following  in  regular  succession.  These  three  enumerated  govern- 
ments are  well-established,  with  well-affected  people,  present  no  immediate 
danger  of  revolutions.  In  England,  the  general  system  has  been  preserved 
from  attack  by  conferring  offices  and  pensions,  as  well  upon  all  members  of 
the  opposition  as  upon  supporters  of  the  ministry.  France  presents  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  There  the  sole  support  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
throne  is  official  patronage.  In  1830,  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne  a 
new  king,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  in  accordance  with  which  the  country 
was  to  be  governed.  That  constitution  contained  two  fatal  errors.  It  did 
not  limit  executive  patronage,  and  it  did  limit  the  right  of  suffira^e.  These 
errors  have  entirely  neutralized  all  its  wise  provisions,  and  enables  the  un- 
Bcrupulous  king,  the  offspring  of  the  revolution,  to  centralize  his  power, 
and  through  the  influence  of  official  patronage,,  operating  upon  a  limited 
number  of  electors,  to  rule  with  a  sway  as  absolute  as  does  the  autocrat  of 
Russia.  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  subdivided  into  t)61  arron- 
dissements,  which  are  again  divided  into  conmiunes,  of  which  the  number 
is  38,096.  Each  commune  has  a  mayor,  and  one  or  more  assistants,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  in  towns  of  over  8,000  souls,  and  by  the  Prefect  in 
smaller  places.  These  mayors  are  accountable  to  the  sub-Prefect,  who 
presides  over  the  arrondissement,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  is  accountable  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  department,  who  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Through  this  machinery  the  commands  of  the  minister  promptly  reach 
the  village  mayor,  and  none  dispute  them.  There  is  a  body  called  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  elected  by  communal  electors,  of  whom  there  are  ten  of 
the  highest  taxM  payers  for  every  one  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  this  coun- 
cil has  no  right  to  discuss  any  but  strictly  local  subjects,  repairing  roads, 
regulating  streets,  establishing  a  school,  &c.  When  it  is  elected  and  wish- 
es to  meet  for  any  other  purpose,  it  must  ask  permission  of  the  Prefect, 
who  vetoes  their  proceedings,  and  dissolves  them  as  a  body  at  pleasure* 
Formerly  they  were  wont  to  re-elect  those  dissolved  by  the  government,  but 
tMght  months  after  the  installation  of  Louis  Phillipe,  a  law  was  passed  autho- 
Tizing  the  king  to  suspend  the  municipal  election  altogether.  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  thus  direct  and  certain  to  the  heart  of  the  smallest  villages. 
It  is,  however,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  government  patronage,  with 
the  right  of  suffrage,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  is  supported.  After  the 
peace  of  1615,  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  were  to  meet  a  people 
on  one  band  who  demanded  representative  government,  and  a  Holy  Alli- 
ance on  the  other,  which  having  replaced  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  had 
denounced  all  representative  government.  The  object  then  was  to  create  a 
show  of  representation  which  should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
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court.  It  was  discoTered,  that  if  by  making  it  necessary  to  become  a  re- 
presentative or  a  deputy,  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  pay  1,000 
francs  taxes  per  annum,  and  be  above  forty  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
persons  in  France  qualified  to  be  elected  would  be  reduced  to  15,000  ;  and 
further,  by  making  a  direct  tax  of  300  francs  per  annum,  and  thirty  years  of 
age  the  qualification  for  the  right  of  suiTrage,  the  number  of  votes  would  be 
under  80,000,  and  much  under  the  number  of  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  This  plan  worked  well  for  some  time,  but  toleration  gained 
ground,  and  in  1826,  Villele  proposed  to  add  to  the  80,000  electors  the  ud> 
paid  functionaries  appointed  by  the  king,  notaries,  attornies,  doctors,  and 
licentiates,  d&c,  which  swelled  the  government  influence  in  the  elections. 
When  the  revolution  of  July  look  place,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  su^ 
frage  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished ;  but  as  the  royalists  were  declared 
"  the  incapables,''  because  with  500,000  offices  at  their  disposal  they  could 
manage  80,000  electors,  the  new  dynasty  did  not  mean  to  earn  the  same 
title.  The  new  king  fully  understood  the  power  of  corruption.  Lafitte  was 
the  minister,  and  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  were  9:)1,997 
officials ;  of  these  376,487  are  paid  $60,000,000  per  annum,  the  remainder, 
pensions,  &>c.,  amounting  to  $15,000,000  per  annum.  The  paid  offices  are 
about  500,000 ;  with  these  it  was  easy  to  manage  80,000  electors.  But  the 
people,  who  had  just  placed  the  kin^  on  the  throne,  demanded  reform,  and 
the  minister  therefore  proposed  to  reduce  electoral  qualifications  from  300  to 
200  francs  taxes^  and  from  30  to  25  years,  and  those  of  a  deputy  from  1000 
to  500  francs  tax.  This  would  have  increased  the  number  of  electors  to 
so  much  in  proportion  to  the  offices  that  the  government  majority  could 
not  be  insured  at  the  election,  and  this  reform  would  still  fall  miserably 
short  of  popular  ex,pectation.  Consequently,  an  old  expedient  was  resorted 
to.  The  question  of  suffrage  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  whom  Baren- 
gcr  was  head ;  this  commission  was  not  proof  against  the  infiuence  of  the 
crown,  and  they  reported  250  francs  and  30  years  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors.  The  ministry  insisted  upon  200  francs  and  25  years ;  and  thus, 
while  actually  cheating  the  people  out  of  the  extended  suffirage,  for  which 
they  hid  overthrown  one  dynasty  and  put  up  another,  the  ministry  got  credit 
for  striving  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  Under  this  law,  out  of  35,000,000 
people,  less  than  200,000  enjoy  the  elective  rights.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  although  the  government  has  the  power  of  buying  all,  it  never 
buys  more  than  a  safe  majority ;  and  the  impotent  minority  is  pointed  at  as  a 
proof  that  the  government  is  not  corrupt.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
oers  form  the  absolute  majority  of  the  deputies,  and  2G0  would  be  enough  to 
buy.  The  court  likes  to  be  safe,  and  requires  300  out  of  459.  The  total 
number  of  electors  in  350  poor  arrondissements  is  at  most  100,000.  Sixty 
thousand  offices  out  of  500,000,  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister,  gives  him 
a  majority  of  20,000  votes  in  the  electoral  colleges,  which  he  attains  at  an 
expenditure  of  but  a  small  part  of  his  resources.  It  is  ascertained  that  at 
this  moment  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  electors  of  France  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  government  for  places.  The  deputies  returned  by  these  elec- 
tors are  not  a  very  dangerous  class  to  the  government;  very  many  of  them 
possess  scarcely  more  than  the  required  qualifications,  say  $900  income  per 
annum.  On  this  they  cannot  live  in  Paris,  and  therefore  carry  on  a  traffic  for 
government  plunder.  To  these  men  the  railway  mania  has  been  a  vastly  pro- 
Stable  operation,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  a  certain  number  of  shares  for  their 
votes.  Many  also  charge  from  $200  to  $300  for  appointments  obtained 
through  their  influence.  The  late  expose  of  the  gover^nment  corruption  and 
consequent  suicide  of  a  minister,  is  but  an  instance  of  the  existing  state  of 
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tilings.  The  civil  offices  in  France,  amounting,  as  before  stated,  to 
931,997  official  personages  dependent  on  the  goTernment,  of  whom 
376,457  aro  paid,  receiving  314,726,000  francs,  (162,000,000.)  13,^60  un- 
employed officers  receiving  annuities,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  9,638,000 
francs,  (S200,000,)  and  104,460  pensioners,  &c.,  receiving  72,967,000  frencs, 
(815,000,000,)  form  but  one  of  three  branches  of  the  government  patron- 
age ;  a  standing  army  of  400,000  men,  the  officers  being  appointed  by  the 
government,  in  addition  to  70,000  retired  on  pensions,  amounting  to 
$8,000,000  per  annum,  is  a  second  branch  ;  a  third  is  composed  of  the 
national  debt,  amounting  to  $78,000,000  per  annum  interest,  all  the  re- 
cipients of  which  are  adherents  of  the  government,  which  has  also  taken 
possession  of  the  savings  banks,  under  pretence  of  **  security,''  which 
means  to  secure  the  small  depositors  in  the  interests  of  the  government. 
The  government  is  also  the  general  pawnbroker,  and  has  sole  control  of 
all  the  hospitals  and  the  attending  surgeons. 

This  centralization,  through  government  patronage,  has  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  the  French  citizen.  M.  Guizot  on  a  late  occasion,  as  minister 
of  the  crown,  made  a  brilliant  speech,  upon  the  question  of  government 
corruption.  He  denied  that  corruption,  properly  speaking,  exists  at  all, 
maintaining,  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  where  the  interests  of 
certain  classes  and  those  of  the  government  were  the  same,  corruption 
could  not  be  charged  upon  them  for  pursuing  those  interests.  He  admit- 
ted, that  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  expenditure  which  the  government 
possessed,  attracted  to  its  support  all  those  who,  under  the  limitations  of 
the  laws,  possessed  the  faculty  of  political  activity,  a  very  small  class  in 
France.  The  same  class  in  Great  britain  is  somewhat  larger,  there  being 
about  800,000  entitled  to  vote,  while  the  amount  annually  expended  by 
the  goveniment  is  much  less  in  proportion  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain the  annual  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  debt,  is  $95,000,000,  and  in 
France  $75,000,000.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  a  powerful,  wealthy  and 
influential  landed  aristocracy  holds  a  large  portion  of  that  patronage, 
which  in  France  depends  directly  on  the  crown.  The  general  interests 
of  both  crown  and  aristocracy  in  England  are  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
people,  OB  whose  rights  they  are  continually  seeking  to  encroach. 

In  the  United  States  universal  suffrage  has  alone  protected  our  institu- 
tions from  the  injurious  influence  of  executive  patronage,  the  interests  of 
which  has,  nevertheless,  at  times  been  felt  to  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  great  fault  of  the 
French  constitution  of  1830,  and  which  has  destroyed  its  efficacy,  was  the 
fact  that  the  patronage  of  the  government  bore  too  great  a  proportion  to 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  glorious  constitution  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted the  error  of  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Governme^nt 
by  far  too  great  an  amount  uf  patronage;  and  bad  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  limit  the  right  of  suffrage  been  successful,  there 
is  but  little  doubt  but  at  this  time  our  institutions,  would  have  been  so 
centralized,  that  the  line  of  states*  sovereignty  would  have  become  so  in- 
distinct as  scarcely  to  have  been  distinguishable.  The  amount  of  patron- 
age in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  is  by  far  too  great  not  to  jeo- 
pardize the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  patronage  seems  now 
to  be  in  process  of  rapid  extension  ;  while  a  recent  administration  has  af- 
forded an  example  to  what  an  extent  its  corrupting  influence  may  be  car- 
ried at  the  polls.  The  number  and  emoluments  of  the  Federal  employees, 
it  is  true,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  European  countries  we  have 
cited,  but  is  nevertheless  too  large  for  the  public  good ;  including  the  post- 
office  department,  the  number  is  about  35,000.     The  following  will  show 
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the  coropiirative  patronage  of  the  three  governments  of  France,  England 
and  the  United  States : 

Ponalaiifln  ^^'  ^^^  ^**  ^°'  ^™"  Army  tad  Interesi  Total 

™           •  of  voters.  expense,  plovees.   Nav.  exp.  ofdebt«  expenditaTO. 

France...  35,000.000  190,000  $92,310,0-20  93 L997  $94,000,000  76,000  000  $263,310,690 

England..  37,000,000  788,180  14,675,000  23,578     77.335,000  159,100,000  351,110,000 

17.  States.. 90,000,000  3,400,000  6.044,399  35,000     30,426,709  1,406,344  37,879,453- 

The  direct  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  would  seem  from 
this  comparison,  is  very  insignificant,  as  compared  with  the  other  two 
countries  named  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  centrali- 
zation of  those  goTemments,  those  local  and  municipal  offices  and  ex- 
penses figure  in  the  aggregate,  which,  in  the  United  States,  appear  only 
in  the  returns  of  the  State  sovereignties.  While,  however,  the  patronage 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  reward  of  a  successful  party,  that  suc- 
cess carries  with  it  not  only  the  federal  offices,  but  those  of  the  several 
States  also ;  because,  to  be  successful  in  federal  elections,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  same  party  should  triumph  in  the  several  States.  The  number 
of  offices  in  the  gift  of  state  executives  is  about  60,000,  making  about 
100,000  offices  dependent  upon  elections,  and  for  those  offices  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  there  will  be  an  average  of  ten  applicants  for  each, 
from  either  successful  party.  Hence,  altogether  there  are  2,000,000 
persons — a  number  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  voters — to 
whom  the  hope  of  office  is  the  stimulant  to  partizan  activity,  and  whose 
political  exertions  in  towns,  cities,  counties  and  states,  constitute  the  me- 
rits on  which  they  base  their  claims ;  and  those  claims  have  heretofore 
been  adjudged  in  central  committees  and  regencies  with  absolute  and 
tyrannic  sway. 

The  public  have  become  accustomed  to  see  all  politicians  alike  dispose 
of  place  with  a  view  to  party  objects  or  private  interest ;  and  the  press 
has  yet  to  discharge  the  duty  of  showing  that  whenever,  and  by  whomso- 
ever, such  objects  are  made  of  primary  consideration,  and  individual  me- 
rit or  aptitude  for  special  duties  entirely  disregarded,  the  public  interest 
is  betrayed.  It  is  not  from  the  mere  combined  interest  of  this  horde  of 
office-seekers  that  the  greatest  evils  result.  They  are  but  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Federal  patronage,  on  a  broader  and  more  m&gnificent 
scale,  is  sought  to  promote  the  pecuniary  interests  of  parties. 
^  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  universal  industry,  assisted  by  the 
greatest  improvements  in  science  and  arts,  are  elements  of  vast  national 
wealth,  far  in  advance  of  what  any  nation  in  the  present,  or  of  any  former 
age  of  the  world  could  present.  As  all  these  are  elements  of  great  na- 
tional prosperity,  so  are  they  the  elements  of  one  of  the  most  powei-ful 
nations  that  ever  existed,  if  a  central  government  should  have  the  means 
of  drawing  any  considei^able  portion  of  this  wealth  from  the  people  by 
taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  and  expending  it  upon  particular  classes  or  in- 
terests, Avhich  would  thereby  become  the  creatures  and  supports  of  the 
government,  ready  to  sustain  an  ambitious  executive  in  any  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  **  area  of  power."  To  effect  this  object,  there  have  been  con- 
stant attempts  made  to  construe  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  in  the 
constitution,  into  the  right  to  collect  and  squander  money  for  other  than 
the  direct  and  legitimate  objects  of  government.  The  leading  scheme  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  make  state,  local, 
and  private  interests  depend  upon  its  patronage,  may  be  thus  enumerat- 
ed : — 1st,  the  fishing  and  salt  bounties ;  2d,  the  protective  system  ;  3d, 
a  national  debt ;  4th,  a  national  bank  ;  5th,  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  6th,  assumption  of  the  state  debts  ;  7th,  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic lands ;  8th,  to  abolish  postage,  and  make  the  post  office  dependent 
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upotk  tbe  treasury ;  9tb,  to  arrogate  for  Congress  powers  over  new  ter- 
ritories aDd  new  states  that  may  be  created,  not  granted  to  it  by  tbe 
Constitution.  Tbe  first  eight  of  tbese  schemes  were  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture to  make  the  private  pecuniary  interests  of  individuals  in  all  the 
States  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  fishing  interests 
bave  drawn  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  since  the  formation  of  tbe 
government,  over  84,000,000  in  direct  bounties,  being  money  col- 
lected from  all  other  citizens,  and  paid  over  to  tbem  as  a  giil :  a  na- 
tural result  has  been  that  the  recipients  of  those  bounties  are  those  who 
bave  prospered  less  than  any  other  branch  of  navigation,  and  they  loudly 
assert  that  they  cannot  exist  without  them,  'i'bey  are  stipendiaries  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  manufacturing  interest,  which,  as  reported 
by  the  census  of  1840,  comprises  791,749  out  of  4,798,870  active  citizens, 
or  1-1 7th  of  tbe  whole  population,  have  long  asserted  that  their  interest 
depends  entirely  upon  tbe  patronage  of  the  government.  That  unless 
that  government  maintains  tor  them  a  high  tariff  mostly  admitted  to  be  a 
tax  upon  consumers,  for  the  patriotic  motive  of  supporting  miinufacturers 
too  feeble  to  compete  with  foreigners,  they  must  discontinue  and  become 
paupers.  It  was  long  contended  by  the  friends  of  a  strong  government, 
that  ''  a  national  debt  was  a  national  blessing,"  inasmuch  as  that  every 
bolder  of  national  scrip  was  a  bound  adherent  of  the  government  which 
undertook  to  pay  him  by  extracting  the  means  to  do  it  from  his  fellow 
citizens.  A  national  bank  was  long  clung  to,  as  a  most  notable  scheme 
for  giving  strength  and  consistency  to  the  national  government.  In  1841, 
Mr.  Clay  proposed  that  Congress  should  establish  a  bank  of  $50,000,000 
capital,  of^  which  Congress  should  subscribe  one-half,  and  thus  become 
the  partner  of  at  least  20,000  persons,  who  would  subscribe  the  remain- 
der, and  this  joint  proprietary  would  become  the  money  centre  of  at 
least  100,000  borrowers  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Union.  The  greatest 
scheme  of  all  was,  probably,  that  for  internal  improvements.  This 
policy  was  commenced  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  grew 
steadily  with  increasing  impetus  until,  in  1830,  the  demands  upon 
Congress,  for  appropriations,  reached  9200,000,000,  to  be  expended 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union  on  the  wildest  schemes  for  personal  emol- 
ument at  the  public  expense.  The  policy  was  crushecf  by  the  Mays- 
ville  road  veto  of  President  Jackson  ;  but  so  deep  a  bold  had  the  cor- 
rupting influence  already  produced  upon  tbe  numberless  contractors, 
providers,  surveyors,  land  speculators,  and  stockjobbers,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  great  influence  of  Jackson  was  sufficient  to  crush  it.  The 
vetoed  bill  was  reconsidered  by  a  vote  of  yeas  96  to  92  nays,  in  the 
House,  and  yeas  21  to  17  nays,  m  the  Senate,  both  votes  showing  a  ma- 
jority in  favor,  but  not  sufficient  to  overrule  tbe  v^to.  The  national 
treasury  being  thus  relieved  of  the  burden  of  local  improvements,  these 
were  taken  up  by  the  states,  the  debts  of  which,  for  the  construction  of  ^ 
public  works,  speedily  swelled  to  over  $200,000,000,  and  stopped  only 
by  loss  of  credit.  The  holders  of  those  stocks  then  made  the  most  vig- 
orous attempts  to  have  them  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause, as  it  was  expressed  in  the  circular  of  the  Messrs.  Barings,  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  ''  necessary  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  guarantee"  than 
state  faith  for  the  payment  of  the  debts.  Failing  in  this,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  lands  was  contended  for.  On  that  plan,  the  machinery 
of  the  land  office  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  money  so  collected  paid  out  to  states.  The  question  of  post- 
office  reform  was  also  seized  upon  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  explained  in  our  last  number,  in  a  review  of  the  report  of  tbe 
Post-Master  General — it  was  sought  to  continue  the  lavish  expenditure 
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among  some  dOCO  contractors,  and  to  throw  the  wfao^e  expense  upon  the 
federal  treasury  without  seeking  to  reform  abuses.  All  these  plans 
formed  parts  of  a  great  whole,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  con- 
solidate the  governments,  and  centralize  the  powers  of  all  the  states  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  executive.  In  order  to  estimate  the  power 
which  would  thus  have  been  created,  had  all  these  schemes  been  carried 
ont,  we  may  recapitulate  the  number  of  persons  interested,  and  the  debt 
which  would  have  been  created,  as  follows : 

Number  dependent  upon 

Federal  Government.  Debt  neetcMry. 

U.  S.  National  Bank J  20,000  Stock  holders  and  borrowem. . .  $25,000,000 

Internal  Improvt^ments 250,000  Contraclora,  land-jobbers,  ftc. . .  500,000,000 

Debts  assumed  from  States 50,000    Stockholders  and  iobbers 75.000,000 

Distribution  of  land  rerenaes 10,000  Land  ag'ts  and  disDarstng  officers.40,000,000 

Post^iiice  expenses 1 9,000    Post-masters  and  contractors 20,000,000 

Protective  system 791,749    Manofacturers 40,000,000 

Fishing  boanties 10,000    Cod  and  maokeral  catchers 4.000,000 

Total 1,250,749  Total |704,000,000 

There  is  a  moderate  computation  of  the  patronage  which  would 
have  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Maysville  road  bill  instead 
of  its  veto,  and  the  adoption  of  the  other  measures  proposed.  The 
amount  demanded  from  the  Federal  Government  for  internal  im- 
provements in  1830,  was  about  $200,000,000;  had  the  policy  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  that  amount  would  have  been  expended 
by  it  instead  of  by  the  states,  and  it  would  have  been  increased  by  an 
amount  as  much  greater  as  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  exceed' 
ed  that  of  individual  states,  and  we  have  estimated  it  at  $500,000,000. 
Then  would  there  have  been  some  $75,000,000  expended  by  some  of  the 
states  for  banks,  &c.,  to  be  assumed.  The  distribution  of  the  public  land 
revenue  would  have  been  about  $4,000,000  per  annum — the  post-office  ex- 
penses would  have  been  $3,500,000  per  annum,  and  an  ultra  high  tariff 
would  have  diminished  the  revenues  at  least  $4,000,000  per  annum.  In- 
asmuch as  the  revenues  have  not  exceeded  the  current  expenses,  the 
amount  of  debt  would  have  been  increased,  by  all  these  figures,  to  a  sum 
making  over  $700,000,000,  bearing  over  $42,000,000  interest  per  annum, 
on  the  expenditure  of  which,  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people  would 
have  been  dependent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  $700,000,000  would 
have  been  borrowed,  and  the  lenders  would  have  swollen  the  government 
adherents  by  at  least  200,000  more  persons.  This  picture  is  no  idle  conjec- 
ture ;  it  is  what  we  have  barely  escaped  by  two  executive  vetoes  against 
majorities  of  Congress,  produced  by  the  corruption  of  patronage.  Had 
this  mass  of  patronage  been  now  in  existence,  what  would  have  stayed 
the  progress  of  centralization  ?  The  actual  officers  holding  from  the  ex- 
'  ecutive,  ai-e,  as  we  have  said;  but  the  machinery  through  which  these 
different  patronage-seeking  interests  act  upon  the  elections.  The  cam- 
paign of  1840  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  successful  combination  of 
these  interests.  The  chief  schemes  that  led  that  election  were,  tariff, 
national  bank,  distribution  and  assumption  of  state  debts.  All  these  inter- 
ests acting  with  800,000  office  seekers,  and  most  efficiently  aided  by  the 
34,000  bankrupts  who  subsequently  took  advantage  of  the  bankrupt 
law  then  clamored  for,  carried  the  election.  The  debts  of  those  bank- 
rupts amounted  to  $440,934,615. 

When  we  consider  the  origin  of  our  present  form  of  government,  wo 
become  singularly  struck  with  the  danger  which  would  have  resulted  to 
its  permanence  if  the  above  mass  of  patronage  had  been  created.    The 
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Federal  Constitution  is  the  offspring  of  .a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  states.  That  convention,  with  much  caution  and  jealousy, 
delegated  certain  specified  powers  to  Congress,  reserving  the  infinity  of 
sovereign  authority  to  the  several  states.  From  that  moment,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  strife  has  been  continually  to  give  a  latitudinarian  construction 
to  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress.  If  those  constructions  had  pre- 
vailed, and  an  immense  debt,  with  numberless  stipendiary  interests 
depending  on  the  Federal  Government,  all  chafing  against  the  restraints 
of  the  Constitution  were  in  being,  a  new  convention  would  doubtless  be 
called,  and  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  convention  1 

As  the  present  Constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  which  repre- 
sented the  several  states,  a  like  extraordinary  convention  may  alter  or 
annul  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  aggregate  of  the  several  states,  as  repre- 
sented by  such  convention,  is,  therefore,  sovereign  throughout  the  Union. 
The  Federal  Government,  which  is  its  creature  and  minister,  and  the 
states'  governments,  whose  powers  it  can  modify  at  its  pleasure,  are 
equally  subordinate  to  it.  A  convention  growing  out  of  interests,  all 
formed  under  the  influence  of  a  central  government,  would  naturally 
feel  a  desire  to  strengthen  that  government,  and  would  doubtless 
proceed  by  taking  from  the  states  all  but  specified  powers,  and  en- 
dowing the  Federal  Government  with  the  infinite  residue,  thus  giving 
it  a  character  of  absolute  sovereignty,  which  would  easily  be  perpe- 
tuated through  its  improved  strength,  by  taking  from  it  its  constituent  cha- 
racter as  dependent  upon  a  convention  of  delegates  to  alter  or  abridge  it. 
The  rapid  and  obvious  tendency  to  such  results  is  manifest  in  the  fact 
that  the  veto  of  the  National  Bank  Bill,  in  1841,  drew  from  Mr.  Clay  a 
denunciation  of  the  veto  power ;  and  the  abolition  of  this  power  was 
made  one  of  the  issues  at  the  election  of  1844.  The  new  attempt  to  ar-  ^ 
rogate  for  Congress  the  power  of  laying  new  states,  on  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  under  disabilities  which  do  not  appertain  to  the  old 
states,  is  a  bold  and  singular  position  for  any  party  to  assume,  and  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  that  class  of  projects  meant  to  raise  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  is  entirely 
without  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  per- 
sons, either  in  states  or  territories.  The  attempts  to  force  such  a  con- 
struction upon  the  powers  of  Congress  is  a  singular  indication  of  the 
recklessness  of  political  aspirants.  To  insist  that  Congress  shall  prohibit 
in  new  territory  an  institution  that  it  tolerates  in  the  District  of  Colum- . 
bia,  savors  little  of  that  principle  of  equal  laws  which  has  been  the  pride 
of  Americans. 

The  great  and  manifest  evils  which  have  sprung  from  the  executive 
power  to  appoint  to  office,  has  been  productive  of  a  salutary  reform  in  the 
state  of  New- York,  where  the  election  of  officers  has  been  restored  to 
the  people,  and  the  state-power  decentralized.  Instead  of  being  appointed 
by  chief  authorities  to  rule  over  the  people,  the  following  state  officers 
are  now  elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  office  each  directly  from  his  indi- 
vidual constituents  : — Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attor- 
ney General,  Surveyors,  Canal  Commissioners,  State  Prison  Inspectors, 
eight  Judges  of  Appeal,  thirty-two  Supreme  Judges,  Judges  of  County 
Courts,  Cierks  and  Judicial  Officers.  Heretofore  there  have  been  three 
classes  of  officers  in  each  state.  1st.  Those  chosen  by  the  people.  2d. 
Those  appointed  by  state  authorities ;  and  3d.  Those  appointed  by  the 
federal  authorities.  It  is  now  desirable  that  these  three  classes  should 
be  reduced  to  one,  and  be  all  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Custom-House 
Officers,  Land-Officers,  Post-Masters,  District  Judges,  Marshals  and  At- 
torneys, should  all  be  chosen  by  the  localities  where  theirservices  are 
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required — the  federal  executive  haviag  the  rigbt  of  suspending,  fat  Btt&> 
cient  cause,  until  another  election.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  infa- 
mous sceoes  that  have  in  past  times  resulted  from  presidential  elections 
would  spare  the  blushes  of  the  patriotic  cttisen^  and  the  public  business 
be  conducted  all  the  better  for  it. 


THE  KEIICAN  WiB-IT8  ORIGIN,  ITS  JUSTICE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

(0OXCLUDED.V-THE  BOUNDAKT  OF  TEXAS  DISCUSSED. 

In  discussing  this  question  it  must  be  premised ,  that  it  assumes  as  con- 
ceded, that  neither  the  acknowledgment  of  Texan  independence,  nor  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  was  wrongful,  or  furnished  any  just  cause  for  Mexico 
to  commence  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Texas  was  de  facto 
et  dejure  an  independent  state ;  for  if  these  three  points  be  decided  against 
the  United  States,  Mexico  stands  justified  before  the  world  for  her  course 
in  the  whole  Texan  controversy, — ^the  march  of  the  United  States  army  to 
Corpus  Christi,  was  as  much  an  act  of  war  as  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  act  in  question  would  be  entirely  immaterial. 

Assuming,  then,  the  rightful  independence  of  Texas  as  a  state  or  nation, 
what  was  its  western  limit  ?  1st.  Had  it  any  limits  ?  2d.  If  it  had,  were 
they  the  Nueces  or  the  Rio  Grande  ?  Sd.  If  it  had  no  limits,  had  it 
a  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  fix  them  and  take  possession  according 
to  its  own  will,  and  its  own  power  Y  4th.  If  it  had  not  the  latter  right, 
"  was  it  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  advancing  its  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  or  threatening  position  and  conduct 
of  Mexico? 

None  will  deny  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  were 
precisely  the  same  after  the  annexation,  as  those  of  Texas  before.  More 
might  be  expected  from  the  magnanimity  of  the  one  which  was  strong,  than 
the  other  which  was  weak ;  but,  as  respected  a  strict  justification  of  acts 
towards  Mexico,  both  stood  just  alike.  Regarding  the  annexation  as 
peaceful,  and  not  changing  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  it  must  also  be  considered  that  no  war  existed  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  for  if  war  did  exist  between  the  two,  then,  the  annexation  itself, 
being  a  union  with  one  of  two  belligerents,  was  an  act  of  war,  and  this 
question  of  boundary  would  not  arise.  If  war  did  exist,  and  no  boundary 
had  ever  been  settled,  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  either  to  take  posses- 
sion as  far  as  it  could,  and  fix  its  boundary  whenever  it  pleased,  until  the 
other  should  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  just  treaty  to  establish  one. 

Had  Texas,  as  admitted  into  the  United  States,  any  western  limits,  and  if 
so,  what  were  they  ?     Had  it  **  a  local  habitation"  as  well  as  "  a  name  ?  " 

The  same  Congress  which  declared  its  independence,  in  March  1836,  de- 
clared the  Rio  Grande  the  boundary  firora  its  mouth  to  its  source.  That 
this  was  the  setting  up  of  a  new  state  from  part  of  an  old  one;  that  it  was  just 
as  rightful  to  declare  the  independence  and  jurisdiction  to  extend  to  the 
Rio  Grande  as  to  any  other  line  not  actually  occupied  by  those  who  declar- 
ed it ;  that  it  was  just  as  good  a  title  to  the  country  up  to  that  line  as  to  any 
other  part  of  it,  can  hardly  be  denied,    As  to  any  settlement  or  portion  of 
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the  people  within  the  linit»  specified  whc^  did  not  join  the  new  state,  it  w 
said  that  this  declaration  amounted  to  nothing,  and  left  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mexico  unimpaired ;  and  that  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
which  remained  under  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  continued  rights 
fully  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Suppose  that  the  inhabitants  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sabine  had  chosen  pot  to  participate  in  the  new  organization, 
and  never  displaced  the  Mexican  authorities,  while  all  the  residue  of  the 
country  did ;  it  might  with  equal  propriety  he  s^id,  that  the  declaration  and 
subsequent  achieTement  of  independence  would  have  given  Texas  no  right 
to  the  Sabine  as  an  eastern  boundary ;  and  so  as  to  any  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  declared  independent.  Where  a  new  nation 
is  established  in  an  extensive  country,  it  may  often  happen  that  particular 
towns,  villages  or  districts  embraced  within  it,  may  stand  out  and  not  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  new  government  for  a  long  time  after  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  have  formed  and  consolidated  their  national  insti- 
tutions and  laws ;  and  still  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  such  government  may 
be  complete  over  the  whole  territory.  The  consent  of  ail  the  people  of  a 
territory  is  not  necessary  to  the  declaration  or  achievement  of  its  inde- 
pendence.    The  smaller  number  mast  submit  to  the  greater. 

Now,  if  there  never  had  been  any  civil  divisions  or  civil  government  in 
the  Territory  thus  declared  independent  under  the  name  of  Texas,  and  there 
had  been  no  nation  contiguous,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  have  rightfully  belonged 
and  appertamed  to  the  nation,  after  its  independence  was  fully  established  t 

**  The  country  which  a  nation  inhabits,  whether  that  nation  has  emimted 
thither  in  a  bodj,  or  the  different  ftrmilies  of  which  it  consists  were  previously 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  then  uniting,  formed  themselves  into  a  society — 
that  country,  I  say,  is  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive ri^t  to  it."~(  VatteV*  Law  of  Nations^  Book  I.,  chap,  xviii.,  §  203.) 

But  it  will  be  said  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
were  contiguous  to  Mexico,  the  nation  to  whom  they  formerly  owed  al- 
legiance, and  never  todk  part  in  the  Texas  revolution,  but  always  ad- 
hered to  Mexico,  their  former  country.  If  this  fact  were  well  established, 
and  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  establishing  the  boundary  which 
would  include  people  so  situated  in  the  new  state,  there  would  be  great 
force  in  this  argument.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
grounds  the  new  nation  had  to  declare  this  particular  boundary,  and 
whether  the  country  such  nation  inhabits  extends  to  such  boundary  with- 
in the  rules  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  nations  on  that  point,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Mexico  ever  exercised  over  such 
inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  a  declaration  or  claim  does  not  make  a  title 
to  a  country  never  possessed  by  those  who  make  it,  and  in  many  sensea 
this  is  true ;  but  if  such  declaration  and  claim  are  not  items  of  evidence 
and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  title,  few  states  have  any  title  at  all 
to  their  wild  l^nds. 

**  All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  which  have  not  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  any  one :  and  those  things  belong  to  the  person  who  first  takes  possess- 
ion of  them.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited  and  without 
an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it,  and  after  it  has  suilieiently  made 
known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  deprived  df  it  by  another  nation." — 
( VatuVa  Law  of  Nations,  Book  I.,  chap,  xviii.,  ^  204.) 

The  author  adds,  however,  that  nations  will  not  acknowledge  mere 
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claims  unsupported  by  any  actual  possessioo  or  use,  and  in  tiiis  be  Is  cor- 
rect. But  when  there  is  an  actual  possession  of  a  small  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  unexplored  country,  the  question  bow  far  a  claim  of  juris- 
diction over  the  wilderness  beyond  the  actual  settlements  confers  title 
as  against  other  nations,  is  never  free  from  difficulty,  and  must  depend 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  (That  the  claim 
of  Mexico  to  the  immense  territory  between  its  actual  settlement  and  the 
southern  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  justly  doubted  on  principles 
of  natural  law,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "  Peace  with  Mexico,"  at  page  32,  in  spite  of  his  predilection  for 
the  Mexican  side  of  every  question  be  discussesJ  At  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  claims  are  good  as  against  othdr  claims,  and  natural  ob< 
jects,  such  as  rivers  and  mountains,  are  entitled  to  very  great  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  a  claim  founded 
on  actual  possession  of  contiguous  territory.  Let  these  principles  be  ap- 
plied in  fairness  and   candor  to  the  boundary  in  question. 

That  Texas  was  embraced  within  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  in  1803,  is  now  admitted  by  Henry  Clay,  in  his  recent 
Lexington  speech;  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  in 
1805,  and  by  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  in  1818,  and  is  hardly  disput- 
ed by  any  one.  That  it  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  un- 
der La  Salle,  is  indisputable;  and  that  Spain  took  the  whole  of  Texas, 
up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  1819, 
is  equally  certain.  When  the  Texans,  therefore,  in  1835,  undertook  to 
form  themselves  into  a  new  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Constitutional  Government  of  the  Mexican  States,  of  one  of  which 
they  had  been  part,  they  had  some  color  of  right  to  claim  that  the  Texas 
which  they  inhabited  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  only  sixteen 
years  since  the  country  was  ceded,  not  to  Mexico,  but  to  Spain.  During 
that  period  Mexico  had  established  her  independence  of  Spain ;  out  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  show  that  any  part  of  Texas  participated  in 
the  Revolution,  than  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  did  in  that  of  Texas. 

The  people  of  Texas  raised  their  standard  of  independence,  and  the 
Dictator  of  Mexico  flew  with  his  army  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  In 
March,  1836,  the  independence  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  declared  ; 
in  April,  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  conquered,  and  he  himself  cap- 
tured ;  in  May  following,  Santa  Anna  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Texas,  as  declared,  upon  which  he  was  released  and  his  army  allowed 
to  recross  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  said  this  acknowledgment  amounted  to 
nothing,  because  Santa  Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  against  a  Con- 
stitutional Republican  Gt)vernment,  it  might  not  be  binding;  but,  as  he 
was  himself  Prince  and  Dictator  of  the  nation,  he  owned  the  nation  in 
his  own  right  as  much  as  any  absolute  sovereign  in  Europe.  Can  any 
one  dispute  the  power  of  such  a  sovereign  to  yield  up  his  whole  king- 
dom as  conquerea,  to  redeem  his  own  life  and  liberty  i  His  power  to 
yield  a  part  of  his  territory  is  as  clear  as  his  right  to  exchange  prisoners, 
or  give  any  other  equivalent  for  his  liberation.  In  1837,  the  United 
States  acknowledged  the  independence  so  declared,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cluded the  asserted  boundary.  Other  nations  followed  the  example. 
Texas  extended  her  laws  over  the  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  erected 
counties,  d2;c.,  &c.,  and  constantly  asserted  her  title  to  the  whole  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  granting  empresario  contracts,  includ- 
ing the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexico  permitted  this  state  of  things 
to  continue  for  eight  years,  without  an  act  of  hostility  against  Texas,  ex- 
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cept  the  capture  of  a  party  of  TexauB  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  Rio  Grande, 
and  another  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  single  incursion  into  Texas,  which  was 
repelled,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  protests,  proclamations 
and  pronunciamentos  enough  to  convince  the  world,  if  not  that  they  in- 
tended to  re- conquer  Texas,  certainly  that  a  Mexican  threat  meant  no- 
thing at  all. 

^During  all  this  time,  Mexico  had  never  declared  the  acknowledgment  of 
tEe  independence  of  Texas  by  the  United  States,  as  an  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards her,  nor  as  altering  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  in  April,  1839,  she  entered  into  a  conventioz^  with  the 
United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico ;  and  in  January,  1843,  she  procured  from  the  United  States 
a  friendly  extension  of  the  time  for  complying  with  her  former  stipulations. 
When  she  entered  into  these  friendly  conventions  with  the  United  States, 
she  knew  full  well  that  the  latter  was  bonnd  by  her  very  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  as  a  state,  with  limits  declared  by  law  to 
extend  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  treat  Texas,  and  not  Mexico,  as  the  rightful 
claimants  of  jurisdiction  and  territory  up  to  that  boundary.  A  war  puts  an 
end  to  all  treaties,  and  a  treaty  also  puts  an  end  to  all  prior  causes  of  war. 
Mexico  was  thus  estopped  by  her  own  act  from  complaining  of  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  During  all  this 
time  Mexico  permitted  the  actual  independence  of  Texas,  and  never  made 
a  pretence  that  the  boundary  was  wrong,  or  that  she  had  any  better  claim  to 
the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  than  any  other  part  of 
Texas.  She  went  for  the ''  whole  or  none,"  until  ai^er  the  passage  of  the  an- 
nexation resolutions  by  the  United  Stcltes  Congress.  After  that  she  sought 
to  get  up  a  better  issue  upon  which  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States 
than  the  naked  question  of  annexation,  and  offered  to  acknowledge  Texas, 
with  the  Nueces  as  a  boundary,  on  conditions,  d&c.  This  is  the  first  that  is 
heard  from  Mexico  about  this  boundary^ 

If  it  is  said  that  Texas  had  no  actual  possession  of  the  country  in  dispute, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  Mexico  had  very  little  of  any  more  claim  to  actual 
possession  than  Texas.  True,  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  were  in  possession  of  several  small  places  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  had  some  scattering  settlements  along  that  shore ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  Texas  had  towns  and  settlements  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nueces ;  and  so,  as  between  the  two,  neither  the  scattering  settlements 
op  one  or  the  other,  for  a  few  miles  along  the  bank  of  either  river,  could 
give  either  country  a  title  by  possession  to  the  immense  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers. 

It  is  said  that  Texan  independence  extended  no  farther  than  actual  Tex- 
an occupation ;  and  as  Texas  was  a  fragment  broken  off  from  the  Mexican 
nation,  all  the  territory  not  actually  possessed  by  Texas  belonged  to  its 
former  owner,  Mexico.  This  looks  very  plausible,  and  may  be  correct  as  to 
whole  or  ccmsiderable  districts  of  inhabited  country,  whose  inhabitants  adher- 
ed to  the  remnant  of  Mexico,  or  who  asserted  their  own  independence.  The 
Texan  revolution,  had  there  been  no  other  cause,  would  of  itself  have  been 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  so  the  Mexicans  have  always 
regarded  it ;  but  without  that,  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  by  a  mili- 
tary Dictator,  had  the  same  effect.  The  integrity  of  the  nation  was  broken 
— ^its  entirety  gone — ^the  former  Mexico  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  it  had 
ceased  the  title  which  the  entire  nation  had  to  the  eminent  domain  of  all  its 
unsettled  lands.  If  Texas  could  claim  and  hold  only  to  the  extent  of  its 
actual  settlement,  all  the  other  states  were  in  the  same  predicament ;  and 
after  each  state  had  its  limits  assigned  to  it,  seven-eighths  of  the  Mexico  that 
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was  would  have  remained  without  an  owner.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  Texas,  or  any  other  porticNn  of  it,  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  vacant  lands  as  against  all  or  seversd  of  the  parts  which  remain- 
ed when  reunited  under  ano&er  goFemment,  as  it  would  have  had,  as  against 
the  residue  of  Mexico,  had  each  state  or  district  set  up  for  itself.  By  the 
revolution,  therefore,  Texas  had  not  lost  its  right  and  interest  in  the  im- 
mence  domains  of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  It  had,  then,  a  right  to  fix 
for  itself  a  reasonable  and  natural  boundary,  including  contiguous  vacant 
territory ;  and  was  not  bound  to  stop  short  of  a  strip  from  150  to  250  miles 
wide,  immediately  contiguous  and  unoccupied,  because  the  next  convenient 
natural  and  reasonable  boundary  would  include  some  few  people  who  had 
belonged  to  other  atates  or  settlements  in  the  Mexico  that  tros,  who  had  not 
united  with  them  in  their  new  organization  of  a  state,  especially  when  such 
a  boundary  was  a  great  river,  extending  the  whole  length  of  tke  state,  and 
was  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  country  in  which  the  sew  state  was  erect* 
ed.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  new  state  could  ever  be  formed 
f^om  a  dismembered  nation  or  community,  if  it  were  necessary  to  procure 
the  assent  of  all  the  people  within  the  proposed  limits. 

**  In  cases  of  doubt,  every  territory  terminating  on  a  river,  is  presumed  to 
have  no  other  boundary  Uian  the  river  itself,  l^ecause  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  to  take  a  river  for  a  boundary,  when  a  setdement  is  made ;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  doubt,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  which  is  moat  Qatural  and  prob- 
able.*'—  VaJUd^s  Law  of  Nations,  Hook  I,  chap,  xxii.^  §  d67. 

**  The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  its  government,  becomes  the 
seat  of  its  jurisfiiction,  and  is  called  its  territory.*' — lb.  Book  I,  chap,  xviii*, 
§205. 

[jTexas  for  ten  years  maintaaned  aregtilar  government^  making  and  exec^tinf 
its  laws,  and  was  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  principal  nations  of  the 
worl<0  During  all  that  time,  there  was  no  insurrection  or  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  such  government  and  laws.  The  Mexicans  had  once  pen^ 
trated  Texas  as  far  as  San  Antonio  in  1842,  and  the  Texans  had  once 
made  an  expeditioD  to  Santa  Fe,  and  once  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  Mier,  but 
both  incursions  were  soon  repelled.  Santa  Fe,  Loredo,  and  perhaps  some  other 
little  places  had  their  alcaldes,  and  perhaps  some  other  offices  which  were 
inseparable  from  any  idea  of  civil  society  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Spanish 
race,  and  were  of  their  own  choosing.  A  marauding  party  of  hungry  sol- 
diers of  the  government  of  Meinco  occasionally  quartered  upon  these  setde- 
ments,  and  by  such  parties  the  Miar  and  Santa  Fe  prisoners  were  captured. 
Whatever  of  laws  and  government  the  peq>le  had,  they  brought  from 
Spain ;  and  as  they  never  submitted  to  any  authority,  except  that  of  their 
priests,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  them,  that  jurisdiction  over  them 
was  asserted  by  France  previously  to  1803,  the  United  States  from  that 
time  to  1819,  by  Spain  always,  (for  Spain  did  not  concede  the  title  of  the 
French  nor  of  the  United  States,)  by  Iturbide  as  emperor  of  Mexico,  from 
1830  to  1822,  by  the  Mexican  United  States  from  1824  till  the  €k>n8titutioii 
and  Confederation  were  overturned  by  a  Military  Dictator,  and  every  sue* 
cessive  chief  of  Mexican  banditti,  called  die  army,  ever  since.  Did  either 
any  or  all  of  these  claims  give  any  right  or  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
extensive  country  in  question,  superior,  or<even  equal  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  ? 

This  argument  extends  to  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  To 
a  portion  of  that  territory  the  Texans  had  even  a  better  claim.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  which  adopted  a  Constitution  m 
1827*— as  one  consolidated  state,  and  not  a  federation  of  two  states^  they 
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had  a  right  and  interest  in  all  the  anappropriated  lands  within  that  state, 
which  extended  not  only  to,  bat  far  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Has  any 
body  heard  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  imd  Texas  since  the  revolution  of 
1S35?  Has  there  ever  been  any  State  of  Coahuila t  No;  there  never 
was  any  such  state.  Under  the  consolidated  government  of  Mexico,  Coa- 
huila and  Tamaulipas  were  declared  Departments  of  the  nation,  and  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  often  as  an  army  came  along  and  overawed  them,  hue  always 
resisted  when  they  could.  What  became  of  the  rightful  title  of  the  State 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas  to  the  eminent  domain  of  their  lands  ?  Had  any 
people  a  better  claim  to  it  than  the  Texans  t  They  were  the  only  state 
which  continued,  and  might  have  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  whole  territory 
of  which  they  were  before  lawfully  seized.  They,  however,  relinquished 
all  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  distinctly  claimed  the  residue  as  part  of 
their  domains.  When  they  had  the  power,  did  they  lack  the  right  to  main- 
tain their  declaration  ? 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  says :  "  That  the  idea  of  this  river 
being  the  boundary  is  preposterous ;  because  it  would  include  a  large 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  charter  of  Louisiana  was  expressly 
bounded  on  this  province."     It  is  not  perceived  how  this  could  show 
where  the  boundary  of  the  province  was,  or  that  it  was  fuU  on  the  river. 
So  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  the  two  territories  joined  each  other. 
As  to  the  lower  Rio  Granoe,  Mr.  Gallatin  says :  '*  The  whole  contested 
territory  lies  within  the  limits  of  Tamaulipus,  which  never  was  under  the 
Mexican  Government  connected  in  any  shape  with  Texas."   And  again  he 
says :  ^*  Texas  and   Coahuila  were  declared  to  form  a  state ;  and  the  * 
Rtver  Neuoes  was  made  the  boundary  of  Texas.    When  Texas  declared 
herself  independent*  it  was  the  insurreotion  of  only  part  of  a  state;  for 
Coahuila  remained  united  to  Mexico.''    What  a  mixture  of  mistaken 
lacts  and  misapplied  principles  are  here  presented  I  We  cannot  find  that 
the  Nueces  ever  was  made  a  boundary  at  all,  in  any  act  of  Mexico,  pre- 
viously  to  the   revolution  in  Texas.     And  if  it  was  ever  made   the 
limits  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Texas,  the  evidence  of  it  has  escaped 
observation,  after  a  somewhat  diligent  research.     When  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements were  made  in  the  wilderness,  there  wae  not  much  inquiry  aboflt 
boundaries,  as  the  world  was  very  large  in  those  regions,  and  Spain 
claimed  the  whole»  lands,  seas,  and  islands,  with  everything  annexed. 
In  Thompson's  General  Atlas,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1817,  the 
Nueces  is  not  designated  as  a  boundary  of  anything.  In  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
Ished  by  Asahel  Longworthy,  in  18S2,  and  written  in  1831,  giving  the 
constitutions  of  Mexico,  and  Coahuila  and  Texas — a  history  of  the  land- 
laws,  and  description  of  the  lands  in  Texas,  he  says,  pp.  40  alid  41 :  '^  The 
writer  of  this  has  travelled  across  Texas  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the 
Sabine."     •     •     •     •     Afler  speaking  of  Matamoras,  he  adds :  •*  The 
soil  of  that  part  of  Texas  between  the  Kio  del  Norte  and  the  Neuces,  to 
the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  towards  the  interior,  is  of  good  quality, 
but  greatly  deficient  in  timber  and  good  water."     •     •     •     •<  The  lands 
south  and  adjoining  the  Nueces  are  rich  valleys,  prairies,  di^c."     How 
could  this  traveller,  a  settler  in  Texas,  have  written  thus,  if  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas  then  claimed  title  to  the  Nueces  1    In  the  early  settlement 
of  Texas,  the  French  and  Spaniards  fought  one  another  from  Natchito- 
ches to  Goliad ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  would  ever  quarrel  about  the  Nueces  as  a  boundary,  and  there- 
fore they  took  no  notice  of  that  line.  Previous  to  the  independence  of  Mex- 
ico, there  were  hardly  inhabitants  enough  in  all  Texas  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government^  or  require  the  fixing  of  any  limits.    When  the 
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State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  formed,  it  was  declared  to  be  one  and 
inseparable ;  and  to  prevent  all  idea  of  disunion,  or  division  into  different 
states,  a  name  was  adopted,  signifying  inhabitants  of  the  statOi^  embra- 
cing both  names,  (Coahuitejanos  and  Coawheetahanos,)  inhabitants  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas.  For  the  purpose  of  conveniently  administering  the 
government,  the  state  was  divided,  not  into  two  parts,  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  but  three  districts — Bexar,  corresponding  to  the  former  Province 
ofTexas — Saltillo  Rio  Grande,  and  Monclova — the  boundaries  of  neither 
of  which  are  specified  at  all.  And  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  the 
State  '*  consists  of  the  union  of  all  its  inhabitants/' — (  Constitution  ^1827. 
Preliminary  Sections,  1st  and  7th.) 

The  Nueces  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution ;  but  as  most 
the  Texan  settlements  of  that  day  were  far  east  of  that  river,  it  has 
been  recently  assumed  by  some  as  the  western  limit  of  the  province.  It 
is  also  proper  here  to  observe,  that  when  this  Constitution  was  adopted, 
the  limits  of  the  state  itself  were  not  fixed  with  reference  to  other  states ; 
but  it  was  provided  that  they  should  be  fixed  by  a  constitutional  law. — 
(Preliminary  Dispositions,  §  6.)  The  same  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
Tamaulipas.  Down  to  the  subversion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  these 
limits  were  never  fixed.  The  state  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
bounded  by  the  Nueces  towards  Tamaulipas. 

The  next  mistake  of  fact  is  as  to  the  revolution  ofTexas  being  an  insur- 
rection of  part  of  a  state,  and  Coahuila  remaining  annexed  to  Mexico,  {p 
1834,  when  Santa  Anna  submitted  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  Santa  Anna  and 
the  other  for  the  Constitution  ;  and  two  distinct  organizations  were  got 
up,  one  at  Monclova  and  one  at  Saltillo.  The  latter  annulled  the  de- 
crees of  the  legislature  from  the  time  of  its  election  in  1833,  and  io  con- 
junction with  the  military,  proclaimed  a  militaiy  governor.  Aflerwards 
the  difference  was  adjusted,  and  in  March,  1835,  a  Legislature  of  the 
whole  state  assembled  at  Monclova,  and  a  governor  having  been  chosen, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Texan  members  were  in  favor 
of  forming  a  new  state,  which  was  opposed  by  the  others ;  but  a  mafonty 
df  both  parties  united  in  presenting  to  the  Mexican  Congress  a  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Anna  immediately  sent  General  Cos  to  enforce  submission  to  his 
usurpation.  The  military  party  again  organized  in  Saltillo.  The  gov- 
ernor called  out  the  militia,  but  they  failed  to  rally.  He  ffed — was  taken 
prisoner,  and  escaped.  The  state  authorities  were  deposed  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Mexican  Congress  dictated  by  Santa  Anna,  and  the  refrac- 
tory members  of  the  legislature,  who  remained  in  Coahuila,  were  arrested 
by  military  orders,  imprisoned,  and  finally  banished. — (  Wilson's  Ameri- 
can History,  pp.  640,  64 1.) 

Thus  was  the  state  annihilated  before  the  Texas  revolution  commenced. 
The  State  of  Coahuila  is  a  creature  of  imagination.  Part  of  the  state  was 
subdued  by  the  forces  of  Santa  Anna,  and  may  since  have  formed  a  de- 
partment of  the  so  called  Mexican  nation.  There  was,  therefore,  in  the 
Texan  revolution,  no  insuiTection  of  part  of  a  state,  like  one  or  more 
counties  or  districts,  in  their  political  capacity  asserting  their  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  former  state  was  crushed  and  annihilated,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  were  lefl  free  to  make  a  new  government  for  themselves.  If 
the  part  of  the  country  to  which  General  Taylor  marched  *'  never  was, 
under  the  Mexican  Government,  connected  in  any  shape  with  Texas,"  as 
asserted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  we  deny,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  in  dispute.     The  state  constitution  of  Tamaulipas,  equally  with 
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ibat  of  Coahnila  and  Texas,  was  ^rushed  by  the  military  uBurpation  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  both  the  attributde  and  name  of  a  state  were  denied  to 
her.  The  beaodaries  fixed  for  that  state,  under  the  federal  and  state  con- 
atituttoBS,  were  of  no  e&ct  as  soon  as  both  constitutions  were  destroyed  ; 
and  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  territory  were  left  without  a  gorem- 
meut,  but  not  without  their  natural  rights. 

The  civil  revolution  in  Mexico  put  an  end  to  the  civil  divisions ;  nothing 
was  left  bat  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  rights  of  men*  A  new  state 
was  formed  from  origijial  elements,  and  became  a  permanent,  established 
and  law  administering  government,  with  its  limits  duly  and  formally  declar* 
ed  tothe  world.  Witbafull  knowledgeofthosedaims,  the  principal  nations 
«f  Europe  had  acknowledged  her  independence.  Had  any  power  on  earth 
a  better  claim  to  the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  the 
State  of  Texas  1  Where  is  the  evidence  of  the  indubitable  title  of  Mexico 
to  any  part  of  it  1  How  had  Mexico  acquired,  and  how  Jong  had  she  ex- 
ercised ber  undisputed  and  peaceable  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the 
territoiy  or  its  inhabitants  % 

The  Uaieed  States  aoknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico,  as  it  did  of 
Texas,  when  it  found  it  in  fiict  independent ;  but  Spain  did  not  acknowledge 
auch  independence,  till  long  after  the  Texan  revolution.  Daring  the 
first  Presidential  term  of  four  years  under  the  Federal  constitution,  the 
President,  (Victoria,)  and  Vice-President,  (Bravo,)  with  their  respective 
psftixans,  waged  open  war  against  each  other.  Within  a  year  after  the 
election  of  the  second  President,  Pedraxa,  (1829, ) Guerrero,  a  military 
fifaief,  usurped  the  Presidency,  and  Bqstamente  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  drove 
away  the  lawful  President  and  government  In  the  same  year,  Spain  sent 
4000  troops  to  Tampico,  to  re-establish  the  royal  authority,  but  this  expedition 
failed.  Bustamente,  the  Vioe^resident,  by  usurpation,  pronounced  against 
Guerrero ;  and  being  joined  by  Santa  Anna,  drove  him  to  the  mountains. 
In  1832,  Santa  Anna  pronounced  against  Bustamente,  and  in  favor  of  Pe- 
draza,  the  lawful  President,  and  once  more  a  lawful  government  was  re- 
stored. As  soon  as  Pedraza's  terra  was  oat,  (1833,)  Santa  Anna  contrived 
to  be  elected  President  under  the  constitution,  but  within  two  weeks  he  was 
proclaimed  Dictator  by  the  array,  and  with  pretended  reluctance,  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  mUitary,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  civil  power. 

In  1834  Santa  Anna  formally  dissolved  the  Constitutional  Government, 
summoned  a  new  Congress  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  established  a  consoli- 
dated government,  abolishing  the  state  governments  and  constitutions. 

Now,  while  Mexico  itself  was  rent  with  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
chieftains  of  the  military,  and  nobody  could  tell  to  whom  the  Capitol  itself 
owed  allegiance ;  while  Spain,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Mexican  leaders, 
elaimed  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  and  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  while  the  Dictator,  Santa  Anna,  acting  by  his  own  will  alone,  and  not 
acknowledging  any  lawful  government,  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
and  limits  of  Texas,  and  still  retained  control  in  IVfexico,  is  it  not  sur- 
passingly strange  that  some  of  the  tender-hearted  and  patriotic  statesmen  of 
he  United  States  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  title  of  Mexico  to 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  clear  and  indisputable  ? 

By  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  United  States 
were  as  much  committed  as  to  the  declared  limits  of  its  territory,  as 
they  were  by  the  former  acknowledgment,  as  to  the  declared  limits  of 
Mexico.  Having  acknowledged  the  latter  as  the  lawfiil  government  of  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they  were  no  more  bound  to  con- 
sider any  inhabitants  within  those  limiu  as  subject  to  Mexico,  than  to 
consider  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  as  subject  to  Spain.    From  that 
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moment  tbe  Spanish  settlers  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  who  had  never  been 
cirillj  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  were  as  much  the  subjects  of 
Spain  as  of  Mexico.  Their  allegiance  was  claimed  by  three  sovereignties. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  many  other  districts  of  Mexico — they  never 
submitted  to  any  government  any  longer  than  the  soldiers  were  in  sight, — 
took  no  notice  of  the  political  changes  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  were 
about  as  wild  and  independent  as  the  Camanche  Indians.  There  has  been 
scarcely  any  thing  like  government  or  law  in  New  Mexico  or  California  for 
fifty  years  past. 

But  there  were  some  people  within  the  claimed  limits  of  Texas  who  had 
been  at  times  quartered  upon  by  the  Mexican  soldiers,  and  did  not  dispute 
their  authority ;  and  they,  especially  those  at  Point  Isabel,  and  along  opp<K 
site  Metamoras,  it  is  contended,  gave  a  title  to  Mexico,  over  the  whole 
country,  away  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Nueces,  far  superior  to  that  of 
Texas  to  the  great,  natural,  convenient,  reasonable,  and  historical  boundary 
next  beyond  its  actual  settlements,  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  impartial  reader  to  decide  which  of  the  two  claims  is  the  best. 
f  The  people  of  the  new  State  of  Texas  had  been  deprived  of  their  lawful 
government  which  promised  them  protection,  and  thrown  upon  their  own, 
resources  to  form  and  sustain  a  government ;  they  had  been  members  of  a 
State  not  only  claiming,  but  lawfully  possessed  of  the  country  to  and  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  had  taken  many  titles  from  such  state,  of  lands  bounded 
on  that  River ;  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  bloody  and  merciless  war  wa* 
ged  against  them  by  the  Dictator  of  Mexico ;  they  had  been  successful  in 
their  struggle  for  independence,  and  shown  themselves  merciful  to  the  tyrant 
who  butchered  their  citizens  in  cool  Mood,  after  receiving  their  capitulation 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  they  cleared  their  state  of  all  signs  of  an  enemy  and 
consolidated  their  government;  and  had  they  not  a  better  title  to  the  whole 
of  their  declared  limits,  than  the  miserable  military  myrmidons  of  the  de- 
testable tyrant  Santa  Anna  1  j 

This  view  of  the  subject  presents  a  clear  title  as  against  Mexico,  inde- 
pendent of  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
imperative  upon  the  Executive,  to  maintain  that  boundary  in  fulfilment  of 
the  pledge  of  the  national  faith  to  Texas.  The  President  could  know  no 
fractions  of  Texas.  It  was  annexed  with  declared  limits,  and  the  Western 
were  as  positive  as  any  other.  How  sensible  men  can  contend  that  the  Pre- 
sident needed  an  act  of  Congress,  to  authorize  the  march  of  the  United 
States  army  from  one  part  of  a  state  to  another,  is  more  than  we  can  com- 
prehend. Especially  if  the  annexation  was,  of  itself,  an  act  of  war,  being 
a  union  with  one  of  two  belligerants,  as  contended,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend,  how  the  President  can  be  to  blame  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  resolutions  of  Congress  itself.  This  view  of  the  matter  fully  justifies 
the  President,  and  makes  the  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  at  least  as  justifia- 
ble as  the  annexation  itself  The  radical  vice  in  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  consider  both  wrong,  consists  in  considering  the  Imperial  or  Dictato- 
rial Centralized  Government  of  Mexico,  without  states,  as  identical  with 
the  Federal  Government  of  1824,  consisting  of  independent  states,'  and 
having  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  formerly  possessed  by  Spain,  whereas 
the  former  never  had  any  jurisdiction  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  concession  of  President  Van  Buren  in  de- 
clining the  application  of  Texas  for  annexation  in  August,  1837,  that  such  an* 
nexation  would  be  a  violation  of  "  treaty  obligation  "  to  Mexico,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  the  idea  was  seized  upon  and  used  by  the  northern  opponents  of 
annexation,  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  causes  of 
all  the  arguments  which  Mexico  and  other  foreign  nations  have  used  to 
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kindle  the  flame  of  war  between  the  two  countries.  If  (here  had  been  no 
slavery  in  the  United  States  or  Texas,  the  politicians  of  this  country  would 
never  have  furnished  Mexico  with  any  fallacious  arguments  against  their 
own  country,  on  the  question  of  annexation.  So  far  from  any  violation  of 
treaty  obligations  with  the  Mexico  that  was  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  this 
concession^  the  treaty  to  which  he  alluded  was  made  with  the  Mexican 
Confederacy  under  the  Constitution,  which  embraced  Texas ;  whereas  a^ 
ter  that  confederacy  was  destroyed,  and  the  United  States  had  ac« 
knowledged  another  nation  East  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  remainder  of 
Mexico  was  under  an  entirely  distinct  government,  and  as  much  a  new  state 
or  nation,  as  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

Secondly. -^kdBximxTkg  that  no  boundary  was^settled  between  the  two 
countries,  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  each  to  offer  to  settle  one  by  fair  ne- 
gociation,  which  would  embrace  the  giving  of  an  equivalent  for  territory 
relinquished  by  one  to  secure  the  desired  convenient  boundary  to  the 
other.  This  Texas  had  always  been  ready  to  do ;  and  this  the  United- 
States,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will  to  Mexico,  expressly  offered 
to  do,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  insulting  attitude  assumed  by 
Mexico.  Two  successive  ministers  were  insultingly  sent  home,  after 
every  effort  to  conciliate.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  adopted  the  quibble  about 
the  word  used  by  the  Mexican  minister,  when  he  agreed  to  receive  an 
envoy  from  the  United  States,  with  full  power  to  settle  all  matters  in 
dispute ;  and  says  that,  though  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Black,  the 
consul,  was— -whether  an  envoy,  with  full  power  to  settle  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute, would  be  accredited  by  Mexico— -the  reply  was,  that  Mexico  would 
receive  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States.  That  this  is  a  mis- 
translation is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  Mexican  ingenuity  never  resoited 
to  the  quibble.  In  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Slidell,  the  government 
of  Paredes  pilt  their  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a  minister,  upon  the  ground 
that  Herrera's  government  had  done  wrong  in  agreeing  to  receive  an 
envoy  or  ordinary  minister;  and  it  was  this  agreement  of  Herrera  to  re- 
ceive a  minister,  that  caused  his  overthrow.  The  answer  was  then  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  with  the 
qualification  that  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Vera  Cruz.  This  condition  shows  that  a  negociation  by  a  minister,  on  a 
peace  basis,  was  contemplated.  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  desire, 
that  the  appointment  should  be  qualified  or  restricted,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  power  should  be  full  and  perfect. 

But,  supposing  the  United  States  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  consent, 
was  Mexico  justified  in  plunging  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  upon  a  verbal 
criticism  upon  a  mere  informal  communication  t  In  order  to  justify  or  ex- 
cuse the  conduct  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  refusing  to  accredit  Mr. 
Slidell,  it  is  necessary  to  pronounce  a  judgment  of  condemnation  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  whole  prior  controversy ;  and 
if  sudi  judgment  be  just,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  the  point  in  ques- 
tion shall  he  decided.  If  the  question  of  boundary  could  only  be  settled 
by  negociation,  was  it  not  as  much  the  duty  of  Mexico  as  of  the  United 
States  to  open  the  negociation  ?  Yea  more : — was  it  not  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  them  to  re-open  the  intercoi^rse  which  they  themselves  had  sus- 
pended by  the  insulting  rejection  of  Mr.  Shannon  ?  Assuming  the  United 
States  in  the  right,  as  to  the  annexation,  we  arraign  Mexico,  before  the 
world,  as  the  culpable  author  of  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  blood- 
shed and  devastation  which  have  resulted  from  her  wilful  refusal  to  ne- 
gociate. 

But  it  is  asked^  why  the  United  States  should  have  insisted  upon 
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aegociating  through  an  ordinary  envoy,  raifaor  than  a  special  commu* 
sioner,  to  adjust  the  question  of  annexation  }  Why  should  they  not  have 
90  insisted  ?     Mexico  claimed  that  the  annexation  waa  a  hostile  aggres* 
•ton  upon  her ;  hut  this  the  United  States  could  not  admit  with  any  re- 
gard to  the  national  honor,  or,  what  was  more  iraportaot  still,  to  truth 
and  justice.     The  United  States  did  admit  that  the  boundary  of  Texas 
was  a  fair  subject  of  negociation,  as  they  had  annexed  that  state,  with  a 
reservation  of  the  power  to  adjust  the  boundary.     Mexico  declined  ne* 
gociation  in  toto,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  the  annexation 
itself,  as  an  aggression  upon  her.   She  never  intimated  any  idea  of  being 
satisfied  with  a  commission  to  establish  a  boundary.     The  appointment 
of  such  a  commission  would  have  been  a  legitimate  object  of  the  very 
negociation  which  she  declined.     It  was  as  absurd  for  Mexico  to  expect 
die  United  States  to  appoint  a  special  commissioner  to  settle  for  the  an-» 
nexation  of  Texas,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  United  States  to  have 
insisted  that  Mexico  should  appoint  a  special  commissioner,  to  settle  for 
the  rejection  of  the  former  minister,  Mr.  Shannon,  before  receiving  an 
ordinary  minister  from  Mexico.    As  the  stronger,  however,  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  forget  the  indignity  offered  her,  and  take  the  initi- 
ative in  re-opening  friendly^  negociations.     Was  not  this  condescension 
enough  to  the  pride  of  Mexico,  without  submitting  to  the  degradation  of 
sending  a  special  commissioner,  to  ask  pardon  from  a  government  to  whom 
no  offence  had  been  offered,  but  from  whom  repealed  wrongs  and  ins^lts 
had  been  received  7     There  were  other  reasons  why  a  minister  with  full 
powers  should  have  been  insisted  on.     Mexico  had  violated  her  treaty 
whereby  she  solemnly  promised  to  pay  our  citizens  large  sums  of  noney 
for  wrongs  which  she  herself  acknowledged,  and  placed  herself  in  a  hostile 
and  threatening  attitude  towards  us,  which  required  us,  at  great  expense 
and  sacrifice,  to  stand  prepared  to  defend  the  country  against  her  threat- 
ened hostilities.    It  was  necessary  to  ask  justice  at  the  hands  of  Mexico, 
instead  of  making  apologies  to  her;  and  it  would  have  been  too  regard^ 
less  of  the  rights  of  our  injured  citizens  and  the  national  interests,  to 
have  listened  to  her  prevaricating  pretences  for  delay. 

The  United  States  then  did  all  that  justice  and  magnanimity,  good  will 
and  even  forbearance  required,  to  avoid  the  direful  calamities  of  war  and 
procure  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  boundary.  What  was  next  to  be 
done  1  How  was  a  boundary  to  be  settled  1  There  was  but  one  resource 
left  and  that  was,  to  take  possession  up  to  the  limits  already  declared  by 
Texas  and  which  the  United  States  is  now  bound  to  regard  as  correct 
till  otherwise  fixed  by  treaty  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Gallatin  concedes,  (p. 
15  )  that  such  a  declaration  of  limits  might  be  imperative  upon  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  state  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  with- 
out such  boundary  was  agreed  to.  If  so,  was  it  not  equally  imperative  upon 
the  President  after  annexation,  until  altered  by  treaty  as  provided  by  the 
resolution  of  annexation,  to  maintain  that  as  the  true  boundary  ?  Here 
was  a  line,  then,  already  fixed,  as  far  as  one  party  was  concerned,and  the 
other  refused  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  It  did  not  need  even  an  act  of 
congress  to  authorize  the  taking  and  holding  up  sach  line.  Congress 
bad  already  adopted  that  boundary,  and  the  President  was  bound  to 

If  no  annexation  had  taken  place,  and  Texas  had  marched  her 
forces  to  the  Rio  Grande,  would  not  all  the  world  have  held  her  jus- 
tified?  The  United  States  had  the  same  rights,  and  were  acting  in  behalf 
of  Texas.  They  did  not,  however,  assume  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
ifexas  for  they  studiously  avoided  all  interference  with  the  Mexicans 
£Hind  within  the  country,  armed  and  unarmed,  and  made  known  to  the 
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Meidcans  their  intention  not  to  meddle  with  them,  bat  treat  the  coontry 
as  a  territory  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations. 

This  was  done — molesting  nobody,  and  informing  the  commander  of  the 
forces  of  Mexico  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  United  States;  and  this 
eiler  a  refusal  of  Mexico  to  negotiate  1  How  this  can  be  construed  into 
an  afl[gression  upon  Mexico  is  surely  more  than  we  can  comprehend. 
* — The  Mexican  commander,  at  Matamoras,  availed  himself  of  the 
threatening  position  of  General  Taylor,  as  a  pretext  for  the  hostilities 
which  he  was  bound  to  commence,  under  any  circumstances,  by  the  posi- 
tive instructions  of  his  government,  given  without  any  reference  at  all  to 
that  matter.  And  still  this  Mexican  pretence  is  good  authority  with  some 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  United  States,  who  denounce  the  war  on 
our  part  as  a  war  of  pretexts  I  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  the  Mass. 
State  Convention  in  1847,  and  Mr.  Grallatin's  pamphlet  before  cited. 

As  to  the  position  of  General  Taylor,  threatening  Matamoras,  it  is 
a  pretty  good  justification  that  the  armies  of  Mexico  were  previously  on 
their  march,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  invading  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  were  authorized  to  assume  a  threatening  position  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  they  had  before  done  in  sending  their  fleet  to 
Vera  Cruz. 

Thirdly,  The  threatening  and  hostile  attitude  of  Mexico  fully  justified 
the  adviinee  of  General  Taylor  to  be  ready  to  repel  the  threatened  inva- 
sion. 

All  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  agpnee,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  actual  hostilities  from  a  country  threatening  war ;  but  that  where 
an  injury  is  obviously  intended,  and  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  country 
by  its  neighbor,  the  threatened  party  may  justly  strike  the  first  blow. 
When  the  traveller  sees  the  weapon  of  the  robber  aimed  at  him,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  him  to  fire  oefore  disabling  biro ;  and  the  same  rule 
tpplite  U)  noitions  iis  to  individuals^  ae  the  following  passage  from  Vat- 
Ml's  Law  of  Nations  will  show : — 

*<  Let  TLB  then  say,  in  general,  that  the  foundation  or  cause  of  every  just  wsr  is 
injury,  either  already  done  or  threatened.  The  iustificatory  reasons  for  wai^ 
Aow  that  an  injury  has  been  received ;  or  so  far  tnreatened  as  to  authorize  a 
^eventiott  of  it  by  arms.  *  •  •  When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  whether  a 
war  be  just,  we  must  determine  whether  he  who  undertakes  it  has  in  fact  re- 
eeived  an  injury,  or  whether  he  be  really  threatened  with  one.  •  •  •  Those 
alone  to  whom  an  injury  is  done  or  threatened,  have  a  right  to  make  war.*' 

Now  had  not  Mexico  both  done  and  threatened  injury  to  the  United 
States  ?  Had  she  not  violated  her  treaty,  insulted  the  nation  through  its 
ministers,  suspended  all  intercourse,  and  continually  menaced  us  with  ho^ 
tilities  ?  And  were  not  her  armies  on  the  march  for  the  invasion  of  Texas, 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  its  inhabitants  ?  Should  the  United  States 
have  waited  till  they  had  surrounded  and  massacred  two  or  three  hundred 
Texans,  as  they  did  those  of  the  Alamo,  to  whom  they  gave  no  quarter-— or 
murdered  an  equal  number  of  disarmed  prisoners,  as  they  did  Fannin  and 
his  men,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution?  What  devastation  would  Arista's 
7,000  troops  have  committed  in  Texas,  but  for  the  stout  heart  and  clear 
head  of  the  old  hero.  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  unsurpassed  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  little  Spartan  army.  No  matter  about  special 
pleadings ;  no  matter  whether  the  going  to  the  frontier  to  repel  invasion  by 
the  <Hie  party,  or  the  firing  upon  them  by  the  other,  was  technically  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  We  do  not  deem  this  point  of  sufficient  im- 
pfortaace  to  call  bur  friends  liars,  who  difler  from  us  in  c^iaion.    It  is 
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enough  for  us  to  feel  and  know  that  our  country  was  right  in  what  was 
done,  and  that  the  conduct  of  its  rulers  is  fully  justified  before  the  country, 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  GkhI  of  battles. 
^   We  have  thus  demonstrated — 

1.  That  the  war  had  its  origin  in  the  absurd  and  fallacious  pretences 
of  the  Mexicans  in  regard  to  the  independence  and  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  were  not  invented  by  them,  but  by  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  when  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  formed,  there  was  no  lawful 
government  in  Mexico,  to  whom  any  of  the  inhabitants  owed  allegiance, 
and  that  the  people  of  Texas  had  good  authority  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Republic  they  established  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

3.  That  the  Dictatorial,  or  consolidated  government  of  Mexico,  estab- 
lished in  part  of  that  country  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  never  had  any  quiet 
or  peaceable  possession  of  any  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  any  color  of  right  to  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  or 
country. 

4.  That  aRer  the  conquest  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  by  the  Texans, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  and  western  boundary  of 
Texas  by  Santa  Anna,  as  the  price  of  his  life  and  release,  and  the  actual 
evacuation  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  Mexican  troops, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  were  fully  justified  in  acknowledging 
and  regarding  Texas  as  an  independent  nation  within  those  limits. 

5.  That  after  the  government  of  Texas  had  maintained  itself  for  ten 
years  without  rebellion  or  revolution,  while  the  part  of  Mexico  which  re- 
mained was  constantly  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the  United  States 
had  as  good  a  right  to  treat  with  Texas  for  part  or  the  whole  of  its  terri- 
tory, as  it  would  have  had  to  treat  with  Mexico  for  any  part  of  that  country 
which  remained. 

6.  That  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  good  cause  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Mexico  existed,  and  the  acceptance  of  Texas,  even  had  it 
beea  a  Mexican  province,  and  as  an  act  of  war,  wquld  have  been  fully 
justified. 

7.  That  ill  truth  no  actual  war  existed  between  Mexico  and  Texas  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  the  measure  was  properly  treated  by  the 
United  States  as  not  at  all  hostile  to  Mexico,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
preserve  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations,  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  United  States, 

'    8.  That  Mexico,  by  refusing  to  negotiate,  clearly  placed  herself  in  the 
wrong,  and  rendered  the  war  inevitable. 

9.  That  in  ordering  the  United  States  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Presi- 
dent was  as  clearly  justified  as  he  would  have  been  in  ordering  them  to  any 
other  part  of  the  declared  and  acknowledged  limits  of  the  State  of  Texas — 
that  he  was  but  carrying  out  the  Annexation  Resolutions  of  Congress,  and 
did  not  need  another  act  of  the  same  Congress  to  justify  him. 

10.  That  Texas  never  was  Dounded  by  the  Nueces,  but  was  consi- 
dered by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  early  as  1831,  as  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  too  immediately  opposite  Matamoras. 

11.  That  it  is  immaterial  whether  any  and  what  boundaries  are  now  es- 
tablished for  Texas  or  Tamaulipas,  or  both,  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, as  the  civil  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  civil  divisions. 

12.  That  if  there  was  no  western  boundary  of  Texas  settled,  as 
against  Mexico,  having  endeavored  in  vain  to  negotiate,  the  United 
States  were  fully  justified  in  maintaining  the  boundary  declared  by  Texas. 

13.  That  po  matter  whose  territory  it  was  into  which  the  United 
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States'  Army  marched,  sach  march  was  fully  justified,  accordine  to  the 
law  of  nations,  on  the  ground  of  the  threatened  hostilities  and  aavancing 
armies  of  Mexico. 

14.  That  the  United  States  did  everything  which  a  generous  and 
magnanimous  nation  could  do,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war,  and  were  to 
U&me  only  for  their  forbearance,  which  encouraged  the  insolence  of 
the  Meucaos ;  and  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  war  rests  upon 
Mexico. 

And  now  we  most  respectfully  ask  the  London  Times  and  other  Eng- 
lish journals,  who  are  so  fond  of  placing  before  their  readers  every  thing 
unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  New- York 
Tribune,  which  takes  even  stronger  ground  against  the  United  States  in 
this  controversy,  to  place  the  substauce  of  our  arguments  candidly  before 
their  readers,  and  then  answer  them  if  they  can,  or  if  not^  acknowledge 
that  they  can^t. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  this  war,  however  lamentable  the  loss  of  the 
many  valuable  lives  already  sacrificed,  we  firmly  believe  the  result  will 
prove  beneficial  to  both  countries.  As  Mexico  is  responsible  for  the  war, 
ehe  must  make  large  concessions  of  territory  to  the  United  States,  as  an 
indemnity  for  her  former  indebtedness  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  be- 
fore peaee  can  be  re- established,  without  disgrace  to  the  United  States. 
This  territory  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  United  States,  but  was  of  no 
sort  of  value,  but  rather  an  embarrassment  to  Mexico.  It  will  open  a 
new  field  of  enterprise  to  our  ever-progressive  population,  and  new 
channels  of  trade  for  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  cause  the  Mexicans  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  doing  justice  to  strangers,  and  maintaining  and  enforcing  laws  to  pre- 
vent their  being  plundered  and  robbed ;  and,  what  is  more  important, 
that  the  Mexicans  and  the  Spanish  race  are  not  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  believe  at  all  in  giving  money  to  Mexico, 
to  buy  a  peace.  We  hold  that  the  United  States  have  been  right  through- 
out, and  are  entitled,  upon  the  principles  of  strict  justice,  to  a  full  satis- 
faction from  Mexico.  No  matter  what  it  costs,  or  what  sacrifices  we 
may  still  be  compelled  to  make  to  obtain  it,  this  we  must  have,  or  submit 
to  a  sacrifice  of  our  national  honor.  This  the  Mexicans  fully  appreciated, 
when  they  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  that  they  should  retain  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande.  They  would  thereby 
place  the  United  States  in  the  wron^,  in  the  commencement  of  the  war 
and  the  whole  controversy.  The  United  States  never  can  and  never 
will  agree  to  any  such  thing. 

LMr.  Gallatin  and  others  who  maintain  that  the  United  States  have 
been  in  the  wrong  in  the  whole  controversy,  including  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  in  spite  of  all  their  Christian  charity  and  benevolence  towards  the 
poor  wronged  Mexicans,  and  their  strong  professions  of  a  desire  to  do 
them  full  justice,  still  propose  only  to  withdraw  the  United  States  forces 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Nueces,  retaining  all  of  what  they  call  Texas  to 
ourselves.  Now,  if  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  an  aggression  upon 
Mexico,  or  an  unjust  seizure  of  one  of  her  provinces,  as  these  good  Chris- 
tian statesmen  contend,  why  do  they  not  come  up  to  the  mark  and  pro- 
nose,  like  honest  men,  to  restore  the  whole  of  Texas.  There  would  then 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  peace,  for  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  pay  Mexico  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
would  raise  a  respectable  army  for  the  conquest  of  Texas.  ^ 

Whatever  danger  there  may  be  in  blending  people  of  different  religions 
into  ^joe  oados,  where  religion  is  established  by  law^*— or  in  annexing  by 
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edfhqaettf  under  arbitrarj  goTernmentfi,  wbieli  trample  «poB  tbe  rigfals  of 
all  their  sal^cts,  and  conquer  otily  to  enslave, — a  free  nation,  which 
shows  equal  toleration  and  protection  to  s^l  religions,  and  conquers  onlj 
to  bestow  freedom^  has  no  sucb  danger  to  fear.  We  bad  tbe  same  fore- 
bodings, from  equally  great  men,  in  tbe  ca«e  of  tbe  acquisition  of  Loui* 
siana ;  but  tbe  result  has  belied  all  their  predictions.  Let  us  boldly  go^ 
forward,  then,  in  our  onward  marcb  of  national  greatness,  and  fearlessly 
extend  our  boundary  as  far  as  tbe  justice  of  our  claims  and  tbe  circum- 
stances of  war  may  carry  them ;  &nd  let  oar  noOa  be—''  Jtisiiee  to  all — 
bumiitatiDg  concessions  to  Bone.^ 


TIB  AITSNTITEIS  »F  elBISffrPHEB  COLVIBOS^ 

▲  POSM. 


cAiTTo  rtasY. 


What  fons  is  tfaot,  of  stately-  portr 
Athwart  my  mind  that  beams, 

Widi  vijsage  grave,  and  eye  of  fire. 
That,  aa  a  meteor,  gleams  T 

'Tia  kit — ^that  lofty  mariiier'i^ 

Woo  o'er  the  seas  cBd  come- 
To  search  for  nataons  yet  tmboni, 
A  free  and  hi^py  home. 

An  ancient  Convent  too  there  seems. 

That  8taii&  <m  rising  ground. 
Which  o'er  a  8ea4ashed  coast  uprea^B— 

Pino  trees  are  waving  round. 

Ia  tudif  be^  with  m^  and  chart-^ 

That  navigator  bold, 
With  Friar  Jroan  Perea— ooce— 

Did  many  a  oonference  hold. 

lajffccft  h^  sat-— in  moBnig  mood— 
When  thought  his  brain  would  rack— 

Ai  o^er  a  rMonetl  **  ocean  waste,** 
A  phantom  ship  beM  tiack. 

In  €mc^ — ^to  a  distant  cIikQe, 
Of  &ir  and  shadowy  how'r^- 

Where  birds  of  gor^us  colored  plmne^ 
Winged  oyer  radiant  flowers. 

Where  animals  of  &ncY  foot,. 

More  fleet  than  eye  had  seen. 
Were  roving— to  his  dreamy  thot^ht — 
|.  Amid  savanaah's  green : 

And  where  through  shade  of  spicy  trees^ 

The  gentle  natives  there, 
With  diamond  eyes,  and  glittering  snules, 

And  dark  Inxnriant  hair, 


Were  colling  ihnt»  of  luscious  t 

Or  silvered  barks  they  plied 
Adown  the  shining  azure  streams — 

Those  waters-^pearls  should  hide ! 

Oh !  many  a  vision  sock,  was  his^ 

Ere  he  a  sail  unfurled— ^ 
Ere  monarch's  might  would  grant  him  aid^ 

To  JUid  ottt  blessed  worid  f 

And  <mce— fromfbrthsoch  Oonv^li  gatMv 

That  noble  seaman  rode— 
And  with  his  diougbtS)  so  high— atonid-^ 

He  ioagfat  a  kbig's  abdde. 

rrwas  railitRry  bQsde  vS^ 

As  Colon*  Uffhted  down — 
Alone— ankik}wmg  and  uaoknowii— 

la  Cordova^  'old  town. 

Ab  o'er  his  &ce  of  thought  sobBaiOr 

A  glorious  smile  there  broke — 
Before  Hispania'ii  Kmg  and  Qaeen, 
^  HeboWed^aadllMUibespoke: 

''Qhl  puissant  £ng!  iUuslrions  Queen,. 

1  pray  you  list  to  me— 
For  I  have  thoudit  to  make  your  power 

The  greatest  that  may  be. 

O^er  seas  unknown— -of  realms  I've  musej 
That  teem,  with  w^th  untold — 

There  natives  ply  their  silvered  bdrks 
Oa  streams  that  pearls  must  bold. 

I  think,  as  Afraganus  tells, 

The  world  is  9m€Ul  and"  round\ — 

And  when  Pve  crossed  the  Western  deep,. 
Know,  Ikdia  will  be  fhtibd. 


*  CoUm,  as  the  name  ii  pronounced  in  Spaniak. 

t  "  Adopting  an  opinion  of  AfVaganna,  a  learned  Amblan,  tbat  the  cirenmferenca  of  the  earth  was  \6» 
than  was  generally  imagined,  Columbna  concluded  that  if  Afia  extended,  as  waa  represented,  it  must  ap- 
proach the  veiteru  tborea  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  intervening  apace  of  ocean  must  l>e  oC  modexnto- 
aataot**— /rvny'a  CoUanH$. 
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ThMo^sbat  Oipttkgo  lies  bdtwefin. 

Which  Marco  ToU>  told* 
Wopld  prove  to  be  a  Bhining  land, 

Beatrewed  with  barmBhed  gold. 

Then  grant  me  many  a  winged  ship, 
That  I  those  realms  may  seek— > 

And  offeringB  rich,  from  stranger  dime, 
My  grat^ul  heart  shall  speak. 

Then  brilliant  gems,  from  plemteons  ttiineiy 

Of  every  hae  that  be^ 
111  delve,  to  weave  a  diadem, 

Oh !  gentle  Qaeen,  for  thee. 

Tve  dreamed  that  land  heldherelioa>^ 

Those  beings,  at  ihy  feet 
I  see  them  kneel — the^  bless  the  hoar 

When  westward  sailed  our  fleet. 

Then  give  me  bat  ihe  Astrolabe, 

A  few  picked  seamen  trae. 
And  I  will  cross  the  trackless  deep. 

To  find  a  realm  for  yoo. 

Where  ne'er  a  ship  ha^  sailed  belhre, 

111  breast  the  ocean  wave, 
Nor  heed  the  howling  billows  roar. 

Nor  fear  a  watery  grave. 

No,  noi  sack  viaioni  Mart  PU  havA 

At  night,  apon  that  deep— 
'Twill  seem  uiat  foims  firom  ParadiBe, 

Are  visiting  my  sleep** 

To  paint,  ep^  barics  have  tcmched  that  sborA, 
Its  blae  robed  mountains  hi(|[h, 

Fall  davrning  on  oar  ^winc  sight, 
That  we  may  kjiow  it  ni^. 

Oh !  when  we  todch  that  blessed  sthtild, 

And  rests  each  weary  keel— > 
To  Him  who  dwdls  above  the  skies^ 

In  reverence  will  we  kneeL 

Then  rismg,  *  treonlhems  ifa%. 

My  arms  in  air  111  toss. 
And  nigh  the  glorioas  banner  wave, 

That  bears  the  blessed  croM. 

Well  plant  it  onsome  lofty  oqoIb, 

Before  it  kneel  again— 
And  kiss  the  earth,  so  stoady  sooght, 

For  King  and  Qaeen  of  Spain." 

His  ample  fitmt— bis  lnii«^l»tig  eye^ 

His  brightly  floshinff  cheek— 
His  earnest,  oeep,  onfiltering  tones, 

Snch  porpose  mgh  did  speak- 
That  heavenly  Isabel, 

To  glowing  thoughts  awoke— 
As  dreoms  all  blest  rapt  her  soul, 

In  ecstacy  she  spoke : 


**  Tboa  gncsooa  King,  this  i 
Sweet  visions  dawn  on  m< 

They  image  gilded  palaces. 
Beyond  a  crystal  sea." 

King  Ferdinand,  he  ool^  spoke— 
**1  will  that  there  shall  be. 

At  Salamanca,  council  held, 
This  sailor's  scheme  to  see." 


Of  Salamanca's  I 

They  scoffed  a  rounded  world — 
Nor  deemed  for  Colon  there  should  be 
A  single  sail  unfixrled. 

**  This  madman  teUs  us  there  are  men,"* 
Whose  heads  in  air  hang  down"-— 

Said  one  old  learned  councillor— sage— 
^  The  thought,  it  makes  me  frovm. 

Of  such  a  topaey-tarvey  world , 

Sure  it  can  never  be. 
That  aU  the  branches  oownvirBrd  grow 

Of  any  nmgle  1 


But  Ferdinand  and  Isabel, 

For  all  those  sages  learned. 
Said — when  they^  scourged  the  infidel. 

His  aoit  should  not  be  spumed. 

The  warrior  £ng  the  Moors  assailed. 
And  fields  were  lost  and  won— 

Still,  stUl,  Columbus  urged  his  s 
Long  years  had  coma  and  gone. 

From  Seville] 

Then  rose  1 
And  sought  again  La  Bab'da's  dome. 

And  woold  agam  oonfery 

With  Friar  Juan  Perez,  ffood— 
Then  spoke  that  fiienaso  trne, 

(Who  ever  dmtf  to  him  in  need, 
Wbitefer  nii^t  enaae :) 


"  My  mule,  sure-footed,  wiU  I  mount- 
ill  haste  to  Santa  Fe— 

And  there  will  urge  our  oBoioaB  Qoeen, 
As  earnest  as  nwy  be.'7 

The  Friar's  mule  v^as  saddled  soon. 

And  soon  to  Santa  Fe 
He  hasted— his  discerning  mind. 

How  well  oonldit  foresee ! 

Queen  Isabella's  bosom  fired, 

As  forcibly  he  spoke- 
She  listed  weU  his  earnest  wordi, 

And  thus  her  silenoe  broke: 

'^  Oh !  Father  Juan  Peres,  good, 

My  thanks  are  due  to  tnee. 
For  Dack  recalling  Colon  bold, 

For  «t  to  cross  the  sea: 


*  "  Ha,'*  Karco  Polo,  "mentioned  aim  oo  bland  about  fifloen  hundred  milea  at  aea,  which  be  called 
Cipanf  ov  and  whichlii  euppoeed  to  be  Japan.**— /H<i. 

-  t  **He,**  Friar  Juan  Peres,  "had  been  conrenor  to  the  qoeMi,  a  ncred  oiBoS  wfakh  flvea  a  prieit  aa 
almeM  paternal  priyilege  la  adf  iaiof ."— irctv'«  Coktmhu, 
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Then  bear  thy  friend  this  golden  store, 

Aud  prithee  from  me  aay, 
That  I  enjoin,  to  Santa  Fe 

He  hie,  without  delay." 

Columbus,  whom  these  tidings  cheered, 

Made  haste  to  Santa  Fe— 
And  there  a  splendid,  mournful  sight. 

His  hap  it  was  to  see. 

He  marked  the  last  of  Moorish  Kings 

His  key^s  surrender  o*er 
To  the  Kmg  of  Spain — and  leave  for  aye 

Whate'er  he'd  known  before. 

For  old  Granada  gamed,  I  ween, 

Spain  held  a  jubilee, 
The  while  Columbus  mused  in  thought, 

Upon  the  Western  sea. 

When  soon  the  King  and  Queen  he  sought, 
And  prayed  at  once  they'd  keep 

Their  vow,  to  yield  him  outfit  good 
To  course  the  unknown  deep. 

''And  grant,"   said  he,  "  thou  soy'reigns 
great, 

That  Admiral  I  shall  be. 
Where'er  shall  sail  your  goodly  ships. 

Upon  that  distant  sea. 

And" — ^here  his  lust'rous  falcon  eye 

Emitted  many  a  spark- 
Majestic  grew  hia  tow'ring  form-* 

"  And— oh !  ye  ^ov'reigns,  hark ! 

I  claim  that  Viceroy  I  maj^  reign 

O'er  aU  the  realms  I  gam-^ 
Indeed,  unless  my  best  you  gra&t, 

I  may  not  cross  that  main." 

Thus  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 

In  haste  the  conference  broke- 
Such  princely  meed  that  he'd  demand, 
Astonishment  awoke. 

Soon  rode  the  bug  enduring  one 
From  that  encampment  grand, 

And  thought  forever  then  to  leave 
That  Kmg  and  Queen,  and  land. 

But  when  he'd  reached  to  Finos  bridge, 

A  space  there  halted  he. 
To  ffazo  upon  that  scene  sublime, 

He  never  more  should  see. 

For  e'er  he  loved  the  beautiful. 

Poetic,  true  and  grand-* 
Such  feelings  had  he  not  have  nursed 

He  ne'er  had  dreamed  this  land. 

Two  friends  had  Colon  left  at  court, 

As  fiiithful  aa  might  be— 
Comptroller  one,  of  Castile's  wealth— 

Both  courtiers  of  degree. 

To  Isabella's  feet  they  flew, 
**  Oh  j  mistress  dear,"  quoth  they, 

^*  We  fear  us  much,  that  Cokm  proud. 
Will  cross  to  France  away. 


So  weU  he'U  paint  his  brilliant  thought— 
So  well  the  French  King  urge — 

That  for  that  crown,  and  lost  to  Spain's, 
Will  those  new  realms  emerge.*' 

The  gleeful  Spanish  Queen  reclined 
'Gainst  crimson  cushions  there— 

Now  deeply  flushed  her  lovely  cheek. 
Beneath  her  auburn  hair. 

Her  hands  so  white,  she  clasped,  and  cried, 
As  flashed  her  bright  blue  eye — 

**  Great  Colon !  no— he  must  not  part. 
Although  his  claims  be  high. 

I  know  Granada's  war  hath  drained 

Our  coffers  of  their  ^Id, 
But  I  will  pledge  my  jewels  rare. 

To  fit  that  seaman  bokl : 

Go!  haste!  a  courier  dispatch 
T'  acquaint  him  with  our  view  :*' 

Thus  Go(d  our  navigator  sped, 
As  e'er  he  doth  tne  true. 

The  courier  reached  at  Finos'  bridge 

Columbus  takinff  rest, 
Who  gladly  turned  him  back  again 

At  label's  behest 

By  one  bright  act,  that  lovely  queen 

Did  patroness  become 
Of  all  our  glorious  western  world,— 

Our  free  and  happy  home. 

And  now  with  Colon,  king  and  queen 

Had  solemn  contract  made ; 
It  promised  him  three  goodly  ahipa. 

And  every  needful  aid. 

To  fit  him  for  his  great  design 

In  leaving  Palos' port; 
And  there  commanded  seamen  true 

Would  presently  resort 

How  glowed  the  navigator's  heart. 

And  flashed  his  falcon  eye. 
When  at  La  Rabida's  old  gate 

He  lighted  hoppily. 

The  Friar,  Juan  Perez,  good. 

To  whom  he  owed  a  debt^ 
All  joyfully  embraced  him  there, 

The  true  and  brave  were  met. 

These  friends,  in  little  time  they  hied 

To  Palos'  town,  so  near. 
For  caravels,  and  seamen  read 

That  order— ALL  must  hear. 

Oh  !  what  a  tremulous  aflright 

Assailed  the  hearts  of  all; 
The  bravest  quailed  beneath  the  thought*- 

They'd  none  attend  the  call. 

To  venture  o'er  adeep^  unknown. 
Where  ship  ne'er  sailed  before ; 

To  fight,  mayhap,  with  monsters  gtrvo^^o^^ 
Be  drawn  by  Mermen  o'er,— 
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Down,  down  beneath  those  bfllows  dread, 

Far,  far  from  all  so  dear ; 
The  boldest  sailors  of  them  all, 

They  quaked  for  very  fear. 

Till  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  good, 
•  A  mariner  there  of  name, 
Two  ships  declared  he'd  join  them  with, 
And  sail  in  one  for  fame. 

There  waa  a  third,  with  all  its  crew. 

By  royal  mandate,  prettedf 
And  oft  m  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 

That  crew  it  caused  unrest. 

The  Nina  and  the  Pinta,  ships 

The  Fenson's  held  in  hand ; 
The  Santa  Maria,  the  full-decked, 

Columbus  should  command. 

Now  Colon  dreamed  the  eatiem  coast 

Of  India  he'd  explore — 
Of  the  world  between,  oh !  had  he  known! 

Unheard  of,  e'er  before. 

At  last  the  iatal  day  arrived 

When  sail  thev  must,  far  o'er, 
And  o'er  a  trackless  deep  abys^- 

Perhaps  return  no  more. 

Then  Friar  Juan,  friend  in  need, 

Columbus  knelt  before— r 
Confessed  himself  of  all  his  sins, 

That  priest  he  blessed  him  o'er. 

The  sacred  unction,  last  received 

By  him,  and  all  his  crew — 
They  hoisted  flags,  and  strove  to  man 

Forthe  Uut  sad  interview. 

Amid  the  tears,  and  shrieks,  and  prayen 

Of  wives  and  friends  so  true, 
The  ships  thuB  doomed  unfuried  their  sails. 

And  vanished  slow  from  view. 

Dark  gloom  o'er  Palos'  port  was  spread. 

Its  townsmen  long  did  ^aze 
At  little, — less'ning,  deemmg  specks, 

Then  all  was  lost  in  haze. 

On  Friday,  then,  of  August  third. 

In  fourteen  ninety-two, 
That  little  fleet  from  Spain  did  part, 

And  vanish  thus  from  view. 

CanaiT  Isles  the  squadron  gained. 

And  rested  there  a  space ; 
When  sailing  wesi.  Isle  Ferro's  height 

The  men  no  more  could  trace. 

They  loudly  mourned  their  cruel  fate ; 

Rough  seamen  shedding  tears 
At  venturing  o'er  that  mystic  deep, 

That  chaos  to  their  fears. 

But  on,  and  on,  Columbus  steered — 

Away,  away,  steered  he, 
Where  ne'er  a  ship  was  steered  before,-^ 

Oh  I  a  vent'rons  aool  was  be. 


At  last  the  trade-winds  'gan  to  blow, 
What  weather?  soft  and  bland; 

But  nightingale  had  they,  they'd  seemed 
In  Andalusia's  laud. 

Green  herbs  and  weeds  came  floating  now. 

One  bore,  sad  eyes  to  greet, 
A  tiny  form  that  seemed  di>'ine. 

Of  little  crab — 'twas  seaL 

Then  soon  came  winging  over  head, 

A  tropic  bird,  so  white. 
To  joyous  sailor's  eyes  it  davmed 

A  spirit  of  delight. 

Columbus  knew  'twas  of  a  kind 

That  slept  not  on  the  sea,  ^ 
And  from  its  visit  throbbed  his  heart 

With  many  a  sweet  augury. 

And  now  they  hoped  to  near  a  land— 

Alas !  no  land  they  gain — 
Columbus  dared  not  speak  the  leagues 

They'd  held  away  m>m  Spain, 

Though  stoat  his  men,  they  grew  afraid*- 
Those  eastern  winds  e'er  Slew, 

As  if  to  waft  them  off  the  west. 
Poor  miserable  crew ! 

Oh!  then  a  virestem  wind  there  blew ; 

They  happy  were  again ; 
And  fi^sh  hopes  had  to  steer  them  back. 

One  lucky  day,  to  Spain. 

Sweet  flocks  of  little  orchard  birds 

Came  singing  in  the  mom ; 
And  till  the  evening,  cheered  with  lays 

Those  sailors, — so  forlorn. 


But  now  there  fell  a  sudden  oalm. 

O'er  all  that  stranger  sea ; 
They'd  rest  them  there,  the  sailors  thought, 

Tdl  death  should  set  them  free. 

Columbus  reasoned,  threatened — ^vain— 

They'd  not  hit  will  await  ;^ 
Then,  suddenly,  a  gust  of  wind 

Relieved  him  from  his  strait. 

And  now  Columbus  changed  his  course 

To  meet  the  Pinzon's  view ; 
On,  on  Uiey  steered,  no  land  they  neared, 

They  knew  not  what  to  do. 

Then  thought  that  crew  of  mutiny- 
Why  were  they  bound  for  him, 

A  foreign  rash  adventurer. 
To  peril  life 'and  limb. 

The  voice  so  gruff,  of  seamen  prest, 
Low  whispered — "  Let  me  creep 

Upon  him  with  my  sharp  steel  dirk. 
And  stab  him  in  his  sleep : 

Well  say,  en^ssed  with  the  Astrolabe 

And  watching  stars,  he  fell 
Down,  down  within  the  deep  abyssi 

And  we,  rettuned  to  tell" 
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How  hnrd  tbeir  thongfats,  GoItnnlmB  knew, 

Yet  his  face  still  shone  serene ; 
But  in  the  mom  no  more  was  doubt, 

That  land  would  soon  be  seen. 

Yes,  omens  on  that  mom  there  came, 

That  earth  must  soon  appear ; 
A  green-fish,  looking  beautiful, 

That  dwells  by  rocks,  swam  near. 

A  thorn-bush,  too,  its  berries  red, 

Game  undulating  o*er ; 
And  last,  more  prized,  a  carved  staff, 

That  aught  they'd  seen  before. 

Brisk  animation,  new-bom  hope, 

At  once  each  bosom  fired ; 
Each  sailor  gazed,  and  ^ed  ahead 

To  hail  that  sight  desired. 

But  Yam,  alas !  the  gorgeous  sun 

Apin  had  sunk  to  rest — 
Their  canopy  was  BtiU  the  skies, 

Beneath  them,  ocean's  breast 

How  solemn  rose  the  vesper  hymn 

That  eve,  to  Yirdn  dear, 
From  the  baxks,  all  lone,  on  a  stranger  sea, 

With  no  ear  nigh  to  hear, 

Save  that  of  One  beyond  the  skies, 

Who'd  led  them  o'er  the  deep, 
No  eye  was  closed  that  Uve-long  night; 

None  felt  the  wish  to  sleep. 

OolumbuB  watched,  and  watched  aloft— 
A  light  he  thought  there  beamed 


From  fer:  but  ah !  it  vanished  soon — 
Perhaps  a  meteor  gleamed. 

Came  too' o'clock,  there  burst  a  sound 

As  listened  he,  elate, 
The  signal-gun  the  Pinta  gave— 

Land!  land!— "Oh!  God !— blest  fate." 

The^r  rested  them  till  morning's  dawn, 

With  sails  no  more  unfurled; 
How  wildly  throbbed  those  glowing  hearts, 

Before  thisit  Stranger  World. 

Was  this  Gipango.  then,  indeed, 

Which  Marco  Polo  told  *^ 

To  be  a  land  of  palaces, 

Bestrewed  with  burnished  gold  7 

Its  habitants,  what,  what  were  they  7 

Were  they  as  others  were, 
Or  some  dread  race  of  monstrous  shape, 

Poor  seamen's  souls  to  scare  7 

But  oh !  what  feelinss  thrilled  the  breast 

Of  Goloni  unreve^ed. 
The  mystery  of  that  ocean  vast, 

By  kim  should  be  unsealed. 

His  sacred  thought  no  more  should  be 

The  scoff  of  sages  learned ; 
No  more  by  gaudy  courtier  vain. 

Should  ms  grefett  name  be  spumed : 

No !  down  to  ages  yet  to  come, 

'Twould  go  for  evermore,  ^ 
Till  this,  our  globe,  should  fihivered  be, 

And  mortal  race  be  o'er ! ! ! 


PIAEDON; 

OB,  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

rMAXtLJLTKD  noil  TtS  OSBMAN  OP  K0IB8  l^SHOSLSSOHK. 


(Continued.) 

'  What  causes  war,  sedition,  strife,  and  dissension  among  men  7  What, 
but  the  body  and  its  insatiable  desires?  For  avarice  is  the  mother  of  all 
unrest,  and  the  soul  would  never  covet  possessions  as  her  own,  had  she  not 
to  cater  for  the  greedy  desires  of  the  body.  In  such  a  manner  are  we  em- 
ployed most  of  the  time,  and  have  seldom  leisure  for  philosophy.  Finally, 
if  one  ever  obtains  a  leisure  hour,  and  prepares  to  embrace  truth,  then  this 
destroyer  of  our  happiness,  the  body,  is  still  in  the  way,  and  presents  her 
shadows  instead  of  the  truth.  The  senses,  against  our  wishes,  place  before 
us  their  false  shows,  and  fill  the  mind  with  confusion,  darkness,  indolence, 
and  conceit,  and  how  can  we  ever  hope  in  this  tumult  to  reflect  seriously, 
and  attain  to  truth  t  Impossible !  We  must  wait  for  those  happy  mo- 
ments, in  which  stillness  from  without  and  calmness  within,  allows  us  the 
privilege  of  fully  forgetting  for  a  while  the  body,  and  to  look  with  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  after  truth.  But  how  rare^  and  how  short,  are  those  happy 
moments ! 
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<  We  flee  ther^bre  oleaiiy ,  that  ve  flhall  not  attain  the  object  of  our  wiab* 
es,  truth,  until  after  death ;  in  life  there  is  no  hope.  Since,  then,  the  soul 
cannot,  so  long  as  she  remains  in  the  body,  clearly  discern  the  truth,  we 
must  establish  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  we  shall  never  know  it,  or 
we  shall  learn  it  after  death ;  for  the  soul  then  leaves  the  body,  and  is  pro* 
bably  less  impeded  in  her  progress  towaxds  truth.  But  woctld  we  in  this 
life  prepare  ourselves  for  that  happy  revelation,  then  must  we  grant  to  the 
body  no  more  than  necessity  demands;  we  must  restrain  its  desires  and 
lusts,  and,  as  often  as  possible,  exercise  our  minds  in  thought  and  reflection, 
till  it  shall  please  the  Highest  to  set  us  free.  Then  can  we  hope,  freed  from 
the  follies  of  the  body,  to  look  with  pure  and  holy  senses  upon  that  highest 
and  most  perfect  Being,  whilst  we  see  others,  perhaps  near  us,  enjoying 
the  same  blessing. — Such,  my  dear  Simmias,  would  be  the  speeches  of  the 
wise,  if  they  should  cnoverse  about  that  which  concerns  them,  and  such,  I 
believe,  would  be  their  meaning; — or  do  you  think  differently? ' 

'  I  do  not  differ  from  thee,  my  Socrates. ' 

'  If  this  is  so,  my  beloved,  haih  not  one*  such  as  we  have  supposed,  who 
should  follow  me  to-day,  great  reason  to  hope  then  where  we  shall  come, 
better  than  elsewhere,  to  attain  that  after  which  he  has  struggled  in  the 
present  life  ? ' 

•Undoubtedly!' 

'  I  can  then  enter  upon  my  journey  to-day  with  good  hofie,  and  every 
lover  of  wisdom  may  do  the  same,  if  he  coiiaiders  that  without  purification 
and  preparation,  no  entrance  can  be  granted  to  the  mysteries  of  wisdom.' 
;  ^'  This  cannot  be  denied,'  said  Simmias. 

'  But  this  purification  is  nothing  else  than  the  aeparation  of  the  soul  from 
sensual  objects,  and  a  constant  practice  of  reflecting  upon  its  own  nature 
and  attributes,  without  allowing  anything  foreign  to  the  soul  to  disturb  its 
investigations;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  endeavor  in  this,  as  well  as  the  future 
life,  to  free  the  soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  in  order  that  undisturbed, 
she  may  contemplate  herself,  and  thereby  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  tiutii.' 

*  Certainly  V 

*  The  separation  of  the  body  from  the  soul  is  what  man  calls  death.' 

*  True.' 

'  The  true  lovers  of  wisdom  wish  for  the  approach  of  death,  and  take  all 
possible  pains  to  learn  to  die.    Is  it  not  so  1' 

*  It  seems  so.* 

'  But  were  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity,  if  a  man,  who  in  his  whole  life 
had  learned  nothing  but  the  art  of  dying— if  such  a  one,  I  say,  should  afllict 
himself,  at  length,  when  he  saw  death  approaching— Would  it  not  be  ridi- 
culous  V 

*  Assuredly  I' 

'  And  thus,  Simmias,  death  can  never  be  terrible  to  the  true  philosophers, 
but  always  welcome.  The  society  of  the  body  is  to  them,  under  all  circum* 
stances,  a  burden ;  for  if  ^hey  would  fulfil  the  true  end  of  their  being,  they 
must  seek  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  to  collect  and  concentrate 
its  powers.  Death  is  this  s^aratinn,  the  long  wished  for  fireedom  from  the 
society  of  the  body.  What  an  absurdity  then,  to  tremble  and  afflict  one's 
self  at  its  approach.  Confident  and  joyous  rather,  ought  we  to  journey 
thither,  where  we  have  hopes  to  embrace  our  love,  I  mean  wisdom ;  and  to 

fet  rid  of  this  tiresome  companion,  that  has  caused  us  so  many  troubles, 
low  1  Common  and  ignorant  people,  whom  death  has  robbed  of  their  mis^ 
tresses,  their  wives,  or  their  children,  in  their  affliction,  wish  for  nothing 
more  earnestly  than  to  leave  the  upper  world,  and  descend  to  the  objects  of 
their  love;  and  shall  those  who  have  certain  hopes  to  behold  their  lovje  ia 
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that  life,  as  they  can  nowhere  elae,  shall  they  be  full  of  angnish  ?  Shall  these 
tremble?  and  not  rather  enter  with  joy  upon  their  journey  7    O,  my  friends, 
nothing  is  more  absurd,  than  a  philosopher  who  fears  death  !' 
'  By  Jupiter,  this  is  all  excellent !'  cried  Simmias. 

*  To  tremble  and  be  full  of  anguish  when  death  beckons,  cannot  this  pass 
for  an  infallible  sign  that  man  loves  not  wisdom,  but  the  body,  power,  or 
honor ;  or  all  three  together? 

5  auite  infallible.' 

'  Whom  does  that  virtue  which  we  call  courage,  become  more  than  the 
philosopher  ?' 

*  No  one.' 

^  And  temperance,  the  virtue  which  consists  in  a  readiness  to  moderate 
one's  desires,  and  to  be  modest  and  retiring  in  all  that  one  does  or  allows  ; 
should  not  this  be  especially  sought  by  one  who  esteems  not  the  body,  and 
who  merely  lives  and  moves  in  philosophy  V 

*  Necessarily,'  said  he. 

'  The  courage  of  all  other  men  will  appear  absurd,  if  viewed  more 
closely.' 

<  How  so,  my  Socrates  ?' 

'  Thou  knowest  that  most  hold  death  for  a  very  great  evil.' 

'Truly,'  said  he. 

'  If,  then,  the  so  called  brave  and  courageous  meet  death  undaunted,  it 
happens  merely  out  of  fear  of  a  still  greater  evil.' 

*  Not  otherwise.' 

'  Thus  all  who  are  courageous,  except  the  philosophers,  are  so  merely  out 
of  fear.  But  is  not  this  courageousness  out  of  fear,  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd?' 

*  It  cannot  be  denied.' 

'  Of  their  temperance,  the  same  holds  true.  Out  of  intemperance,  they 
live  moderately  and  temperately.  One  would  hold  this  to  be  impossible, 
yet  though  apparently  so  contrary  to  reason,  its  possibility  is  often  demon- 
strated. They  abstain  from  certain  indulgences,  in  order  to  enjoy  others, 
of  which  they  are  more  desirous,  with  so  much  the  less  restraint.  They  are 
masters  over  those,  whilst  they  are  slaves  to  these.  Ask  them,  they  will 
confess,  that  they  subdue  their  propensities  in  one  direction,  for  the  sake  of 
some  excess  in  another ;  and  they  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  certain 
passions,  only  through  slavery  to  others,  still  more  importunate.  May  not 
this  be  said  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  moderation  from  excess?' 

'  According  to  all  appearance.' 

'  O  my  dear  Simmias !  pleasure  exchanged  for  pleasure,  pain  for  pain,  and 
fear  for  fear — as  coins  are  exchanged,  many  small  for  one  large  piece — this 
is  not  the  right  road  to  virtue.  The  only  coin  which  is  of  any  value,  and 
for  which  all  others  must  be  given,  is  wisdom.  With  this,  one  acquires  all 
other  virtues ;  bravery,  moderation,  and  uprightness.  Generally,  through 
wisdom  is  true  virtue,  true  mastery  over  the  desires,  evil  propensities,  and 
all  passions ;  without  wisdom,  man  obtains,  by  an  exchange  of  passions, 
only  a  poor  semblance  of  virtue,  which  must  still  be  the  slave  of  vice,  and 
has  in  itself  nothing  of  reality  and  truth.  True  virtue  is  a  chastening  of  the 
morals,  a  purification  of  the  heart,  and  no  barter  of  desires.  Justice,  tern** 
perance,  wisdom,  are  no  balance  of  vices  against  each  other.  Our  fore- 
fathers, who  established  the  Mysteries,  or  the  Rites  of  complete  Expiation, 
must,  according  to  appearance,  have  been  wise  men ;  for  they  wished  to  in- 
culcate through  these  enigmas,  that  whoever  leaves  the  upper  world  un- 
absolved and  unhallowed,  must  undergo  the  severest  chastisements ;  whilst 
Uie  purified  and  reconciled  go,  after  death,  to  dwell  with  the  gods.    Those 
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who  celebrate  these  mysteries,  are  accnstomed  to  say :  There  are  many 
bearers  of  the  Thyrsus,  but  few  Inspired;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand among  the  inspired,  those  who  devote  themselves  to  true  wisdom. 
I  have,  in  my  life,  spared  nothing,  bat  striven  incessantly  to  be  one  of  the 
inspired  ;  whether  my  labor  has  been  fruitless,  or  how  far  my  purpose  has 
succeeded,  I  shall  best  learn  these  where  I  am  going,  and  as  God  wills,  in 
a  short  time. 

*  This  is  my  apology,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  wherefore  I  leave  my  best 
friends  here,  without  sorrow,  and  tremble  so  little  at  the  approach  of  death. 
I  believe  that  I  shall  find  there  not  less  noble  friends,  and  a  fairer  life,  than 
I  am  leaving  here  behind,  though  this  will  obtain  little  belief  among  the 
common  multitude. 

'  Hath  now  my  present  defence  found  a  better  reception  than  that  which 
I  delivered  before  the  judges  of  the  city,  then  am  I  satisfied.' 

Socrates  had  finished  speaking,  and  Cebes  took  up  the  conversation.  '  It 
is  true,  Socrates,  thou  hast  perfectly  justified  thyself.  But  what  thou  affirm- 
est  of  the  soul,  must  seem  incredible  to  many ;  for  they  hold,  in  general, 
that  the  soul  is  no  more  to  be  found,  when  once  it  leaves  the  body,  but  im* 
mediately  after  the  death  of  man,  becomes  lost  and  annihilated.  It  rises,  as 
a  breath,  or  like  a  fine  mist,  out  of  the  body  and  into  the  upper  air,  where 
it  disappears  and  entirely  ceases  to  be.  Could  it  be  established,  that  the  soul 
can  exist  by  itself,  and  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  body,  then  the 
hopes  which  thou  cherishest  would  have  no  small  probability ;  for,  as  soon 
as  it  is  shown,  that  it  can  be  better  with  us  afler  death,  the  virtuous  has 
well-grounded  hopes  that  it  will  actually  be  better  with  him.  But  the  pos- 
sibility is  in  itself  very  difficult  to  conceive ; — that  the  soul  after  death 
should  still  think,  that  she  should  still  will  and  have  all  the  poweiis  of  reason ; 
this  also,  my  Socrates,  demands  some  proof.' 

(  '  Thou  art  right,  Cebes,'  answered  Socrates.  '  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  consider  whether  we  can  find  a  proof,  or  not  V 

'  I  am  very  eager,'  said  Cebes,  '  to  hear  thy  Uioughts  upon  this  subject.' 

'  At  least,'  replied  Socrates, '  any  one  who  hears  our  conversation,  even 
were  he  a  comic  poet,  cannot  reproach  me  that  I  employ  myself  with  trifles 
which  are  neither  useful  or  important.  The  inquiry  which  we  have  now 
before  us  is  indeed  so  weighty,  that  any  of  the  poets  would  allow  us  to  peti- 
tion the  gods  for  assistance,  before  we  proceed  to  our  task  '  Socrates  re- 
mained for  awhile  absorbed  in  silent  devotion ;  then  spoke  thus  :  '  Yet,  my 
friends,  with  true  hearts  to  search  for  truth,  is  the  most  proper  worship  that 
we  can  render  the  one  Godhead.  To  the  task,  then  !  Death,  O  Cebes,  is 
a  natural  change  of  the  condition  of  man ;  and  we  will  now  inquire  what, 
through  this  change,  happens  both  to  the  body  of  man,  and  also  to  his  soul. 
Is  not  this  the  subject  to  be  investigated  V 

'  Exactly.' 
"  *  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  first,  to  inquire  generally,  in  reference,  not 
only  to  man,  but  also  to  animals,  plants,  and  lifeless  things ; — ^what  is  a 
natural  change  ?' 

'  The  idea  seems  to  me  not  unhappy,'  answered  Cebes ;  '  our  first  in- 
quiry, then,  is.  What  is  a  change  V 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Socrates,  '  a  thing  is  said- to  change,  when  of  two 
states  that  may  belong  to  it,  one  ceases  and  the  other  commences.  For 
example,  beautiful  and  ugly,  just  and  unjust,  good  and  bad,  night  and  day, 
sleep  and  waking ;  are  not  these  opposite  states,  that  are  possible  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  V 

*Yes!' 
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'If  a  rose  wither,  and  lose  its  beaatiAil  fcrra,  <k>  we  not  then  say,  It  hat 
changed?' 
^    'Certainly.' 

'  And  if  an  anjost  man  would  alter  his  mode  of  life,  must  he  not  aasumt 
the  q^posite,  and  become  just?' 

*  How  else  r 

^  '  Also,  if  any  change  takes  place  in  anything,  the  contrary  of  that  which 
now  is,  must  previously  have  existed.  Thus  it  becomes  day,  after  it  was 
before  night ;  a  thing  becomes  fair,  great,  heavy,  important,  6&c.,  after  it 
has  been  ugly,  small,  light,  and  unimportant.    Is  it  not  so  t 

*  A  change  means,  then,  nothing  more  than  the  exchange  or  interchange 
of  the  opposite  states,  which  ai^  possible  to  a  thing.  Shall  we  rest  satisfied 
with  this  explanation?    Cebes  seems  stiM  undecided.' 

'  A  little,  my  dear  Socrates.  The  word  apposite  causes  me  to  hesitala 
I  diould  not  suppose  that  exactly  opposite  states  could  immediately  succeed 
each  other.' 

'  Right  1'  said  Socrates.  '  We  see,  also,  that  nature,  in  all  her  changes, 
knows  how  to  find  an  intermediate,  which  serves  as  a  means  of  transition, 
from  any  state  to  its  opposite.  Night,  for  instance,  fdlows  day  by  means 
of  the  evening  twilight ;  day  follows  night  hy  means  of  the  morning 
twilight     Is  it  not  so  ?* 

'Truer 

*  In  nature,  what  is  great  becomes  small  by  gradual  diminution,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  little  becomes  large  by  addition  or  increase.' 

*  Just  so.'  *r 

'  Though  in  certain  cases  we  do  not  give  particular  names  to  this  inter- 
mediation, yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  actually  exists,  if  a  state  is  to 
succeed  another  in  a  natural  manner ;  for,  must  not  a  change,  to  be  natural, 
be  brought  about  by  the  powers  of  nature  V 

'  How  else  could  it  be  called  natural  V 

'  But  these  original  powers  are  constantly  active,  constantly  alive ;  for  if 
they  were  to  cease  a  single  moment,  it  would  require  nothing  less  than 
Omnipotence  to  rouse  them  to  activity.  But  can  that  be  called  natural 
which  could  only  be  caused  by  Omnipotence  V 

'  How  indeed  could  it?/  said  Cebes. 

*  What  the  natural  powers,  then,  can  accomplish,  my  beloved,  they  have 
already  exerted  their  forces  upon  ;  for  they  were  never  idle,  only  their  oper« 
ation  was  at  first  invisible.  The  power  of  nature,  for  instance,  that  pro- 
duces the  changes  in  the  times  of  the  day,  is  operating  every  instant,  to 
bring  night  again  over'the  horizon ;  but  it  takes  its  way  through  noon  and 
evenmg,  which  are  the  intermediates  between  the  birth  of  the  day  and  its 
death.' 

'  Truly.' 

^  In  sleep  itself,  the  powers  of  life  are  already  preparing  the  future  wak- 
ing ;  so  in  creatures  awake,  they  are  preparing  the  coming  period  of  sleep* 

*  This  is  not  to  be  denied.' 

'  And  generally,  if  a  state  succeeds  in  a  natural  manner  its  opposite^  as 
happens  in  all  natural  changes,  the  never-ceasing  powers  of  nature  must 
have  been  constandy  producing  this  change,  and,  as  it  were,  impregnating 
the  former  state  with  that  which  was  to  succeed.  Hence,  does  it  not  fol- 
low, that  nature  makes  use  of  all  the  intermediates,  when  she  would  ex- 
change any  state  with  its  opposite  ? ' 

'  This  is  wholly  undeniable.' 

(to  BI  GORTDfUm.) 
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HIB  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHV  IN  18tO. 

Man  too  frequently  lacks  self-confidence.  Not  knowing  how  much  he 
can  accomplish,  he  often  fails  to  put  forth  the  energy  requisite  for  success, 
although  it  is  within  his  control.  A  deficiency  of  self-knowledge  oflen  casta 
a  shadow  over  the  realm  of  the  future,  and  dims  the  brightness  of  hope. 
Many  of  our  most  worthy  young  men  need  encouragement  to  incite  them  to 
vigorous  action. 

We  are  apt  to  look  up  to  certain  individuals  who  have  ))een  fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  ear  of  the  world,  and  command  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  and  awed  by  the  power  they  wield,  we  are  too  oflen  contented  in 
being  their  humble  disciples,  and  receiving,  without  a  question,  the  dicta 
they  announce.  We  quail  before  the  towering  intellect,  and  tremble  in  the 
presence  of  greatness. 

In  this  we  are  under  an  illusion  which  a  little  reflection  will  readily  pene- 
trate. No  man  has  ever  occupied  the  sublime  position,  whence,  with  undi- 
minished vision  he  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  truth,  and  know  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  error.  Indeed,  it  so  happens  that  some  of  our  greatest 
intellects  are  less  truthful  in  their  inquiries  than  many  who  are  inferior  in 
the  world's  estimation. 

When,  therefore,  we  see  giant  minds  eogloomed,  and  can  discover  delu- 
sions they  cannot  surmount,  we  have  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  are  au- 
thorized in  bracing  ourselves  with  manly  dignity,  and  claiming  the  right  of 
independent  inquiry. 

Let  us.  then,  examine  the  opinions  of  one  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
world  as  one  of  the  mighty  among  men,  in  order  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
no  man  can  be  so  great  as  to  command  our  obedience.  We  have  long 
since  dissolved  the  chains  which  bound  us  to  legal  despots;  and  we  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  progress  in  which  we  should  **  assume  the  separate 
and  equal  station  "  as  individuals,  in  which  we  shall  feel  no  subserviency  to 
those  who  would  be  our  intellectual  masters. 

In  reviewing  the  opinions  of  Daniel  Webster,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
such  as  are  of  fundamental  importance,  and  yet  not  the  especial  sentiments 
of  any  particular  party ;  opinions  which  speak  of  the  man,  and  not  of  the 
partizan,  and  will,  therefore,  render  more  forceful  what  I  may  say. 

In  1820,  delegates  assembled  in  Convention  at  Boston,  to  review  the  or- 
ganic law  of  Massachusetts.  The  constitution  of  the  state  had  stood  forty 
years  without  amendment,  and  many  sober  people  began  to  think  that  the 
**  area  of  liberty  "  should  be  enlarged  in  that  old  commonwealth ;  that  their 
charter  of  government,  in  many  respects,  operated  as  a  restraint  upon  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the 
citizens  commissioned  their  delegates  to  inquire  behind  the  fundamental 
law,  to  recur  deliberately  to  first  principles^  and  to  amend  the  constitution, 
wherever  it  was  found,  in  their  opinion,  to  conflict  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature,  as  evidenced  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  generation  ia 
advance  of  its  framers. 

The  Puritans,  and  their  descendants,  had  enjoyed  nearly  half  a  centarj 
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of  what  they  considered  the  highest  attainable  prosperity,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1780;  and  this  experience  was  considered,  by  most  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  convention,  as  an  irrefutable  argument  against  changing  any  of 
its  fundamental  principles.  This  argument  of  experience  was  strenuously 
urged  by  some  of  the  profoundest  members.* 

Experience,  although  slie  is  our  chief  instructor,  is  nevertheless,  at  times, 
deceitful.  We  learn  from  her  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  certain  causes  of 
action,  an4  thence  conclude  as  to  their  moral  character.  But  experience 
frequently  deceives  the  ignorant  and  undisciplined ;  indeed,  it  requires  a 
more  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  wider  mental  scope  than  have  yet  distin- 
guished a  human  being,  to  trace  the  whole  chain  of  causation  and  effectua- 
tion, and  determine  that  which  is  truest  and  best  in  every  case.  Because 
the  country  has  been  more  prosperous  than  other  countries,  is  no  indication 
that  she  is  enjoying  a  tithe  of  the  happiness  that  may  be  attained. 

We  also  deceive  ourselves  in  permitting  prejudice,  and  the  principles  in 
which  we  were  educated,  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  truth.  We  should 
always  be  suspicious  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  fatber*s  instructions,  until 
we  have  proved  them  for  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  have 
all  the  light  they  had  to  guide  our  feet,  and  the  advantageof  half  a  century's 
improvement.  We  show  an  excessive  stupidity  when  we  tremble  in  stepping 
out  of  the  ''old  beaten  track;''  because,  as  man  is  a  progressive  being,  we 
should  prove  ourselves  the  worthy  sons  of  Old  Dulin^s,  did  we  not  expect, 
seek  for,  and  actually  attain  some  truth  or  some  improvement  which  was  not 
known  before.  * 

Our  prejudices  and  education  makes  us  the  worshippers  of  the  past ; 
hence,  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  which  authority  interposes  against 
real  advancement.  Authority  has  impeded  all  kinds  of  improvement,  and 
especially  the  progress  of  human  liberty  in  constitutions  and  statutes.! 

We  are  apt  to  bow  with  reverence  before  ancient  things,  and  in  our  de- 
votion overlook  the  wrongs  they  may  have  occasioned  to  the  mass.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  were  many  provisions  contravening  the 
rights  of  man,  some  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  abrogate  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1820 ;  but  a  blind  veneration  for  that  instrument  prevented  all  but  a 
very  trifling  modification.  The  fallacious  argument  of  experience  had  much 
to  do  in  preventing  reform.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
was  claimed  as  conclusive  against  any  fundamental  changes.  But  a  close 
inspection  into  the  society  of  the  state  of  the  Puritans,  must  have  convinced 
any  impartial  inquirer  of  enlarged  views,  that  the  spirit  of  progress  had  been 
forced  to  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law  ;  that,  while  certain 
classes  may  have  felt  no  grievances,  they  had  flourished,  in  a  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  individuals  whose  rights  were,  and  still  are,  violated ;  and  that  in- 
dividual liberty  is  not  yet  understood  and  maintained,  even  in  that  said-to- 
be  centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  light. 

For  instance,  the  convention  recognized,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
constitution,  the  element  of  force  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  propaga- 

♦  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you ?  "What  would  yon  have?  Look  at  the  people  there,  and 
tliere :  think  how  much  better  off  ^on  are  than  they  are.  Vour  prosperity  and  hberty  are  ol>- 
^t8  of  envy  to  them:  your  institutions  are  the  models  wl^*chtbev  endeavor  to  imitate.  <>  *  *# 
Take  any  one  of  the  orators  by  whom  this  argument  is  tendered,  or  of  the  sa^es  on  whom  it 
passes  for  sterling;  with  an  observation  of  the  general  wealth  and  profiperity  of  the  country  in 
ois  mouth,  instead  of  a  half  year's  rent  in  his  hand,  let  any  one  of  his  tenants  propose  to  pay 
him  thus  in  his  own  coin,— will  he  accept  it?  »  ♦  *  Were  the  prosperity  of  the  crountrv  ever 
10  much  greater  than  at  present, — ^take  for  the  country  any  country  whatsoever,  and  for  tfie  pre- 
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ting  religion.  Thej  somewhat  improved  the  old  constitution  by  substituting 
the  term  "  Christian"  for  '*  Protestant,"  so  that  all  systems  of  Christianity 
might  enjoy  the  beneficence  of  the  law.  But  the  constitution  still  provides 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion  by  taxation ;  so  that  those  believing 
in  no  system  of  religious  faith  are  compelled  to  contribute  equally  with  wor- 
shipping devotees  to  its  maintenance.  Under  that  constitution  the  citizen  is 
compelled  to  violate  his  own  conscience,  in  being  forced  by  the  law  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  what  he  believes  to  be  error.  Against  this  infringe* 
roenl  of  individual  freedom  there  was  much  unanswerable  argument  by  some 
liberal  members,  whose  eloquence  and  truthfulness  were  unavailing.  Some 
zealous  defenders  of  Christianity  scorned  all  support  of  reli^^ion  which  did 
not  come  from  the  heart,  and  rightly  believed  that  piety  would  flourish  more, 
and  hypocrisy  less,  did  the  laws  leave  every  one  free  to  give  or  withhold,  ac- 
cording to  the  promptings  of  his  heart.  Speaking  concerning  the  support 
of  Christianity,  Webster  is  reported,  in  the  debates  of  the  convention,  to  have 
said  :  **  The  legislature  ought  to  have  the  power  of  making  the  particular 
provisions  on  this  subject,  as  on  others,  •  •  •  Xhe  committee  had 
listened  to  cases  of  particular  hardship.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
all  general  rules." 

He  might  have  declared  this  to  be  the  case  with  all  general  rules  not 
founded  in  truth  ;  for  truth  can  never  work  a  particular  hardship  when  ac- 
tion conforms  with  its  dictates.  The  moral  government  of  God  is  harmo- 
nious ;  under  it  none  can  suffer.  When  men  enact  His  laws,  their  operation 
will  ever  produce  good  to  all.  Webster,  therefore,  must  have  seen  as 
through  a  "  glass  darkly,"  in  making  the  above  remark.  But  in  two  or 
three  sentences  which  follow  he  did  honor  to  bis  great  mind  : — 

'*  The  sects  in  this  country  seem  to  require  more  guards  against  the  op- 
pression of  each  other,  than  they  would  in  Turkey  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Grand  Seignior.  I  entreat  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  if  their  debates 
are  to  go  abroad  literally  reported,  the  impression  will  be,  that  religious  lib- 
erty does  not  exist  among  us.  The  French  have  a  maxim  in  eloquence, 
that  nothing  is  beautiful  which  is  not  true.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  pay 
regard  to  this  maxim  in  their  speeches.  The  committee  has  agreed  to 
strike  out  of  the  constitution  that  part  which  respects  enjoining  attendance 
on  public  worship.  I  agree  with  them.  That  is  the  only  part  which  seems 
to  effect  liberty  of  conscience.  Gentlemen  have  talked  of  paying  for  doc- 
trines abhorrent  to  their  feelings.  I  know  of  none  such.  The  effect  of  every 
such  is  good  when  we  look  to  the  interests  of  society.  *  •  •  How, 
then,  can  they  object  to  taxes  for  the  support  of  tbem  on  the  ground  of  con- 
science 1  It  is  proper  to  put  guards  on  the  power  of  taxing  for  this  pur- 
pose; but'thei'e  is  no  right  of  conscience  in  the  case-— it  is  a  right  of  pro- 
perty. •  •  •  The  word  •'  Protestant "  has  given  place  to  the  word 
"Christian,"  and  the  clause  enjoining  attendance  on  public  worship  is 
struck  out.  What  more  is  required  1  Nothing  but  to  make  certain  the 
right  of  going  from  one  society  to  another  of  the  same  denomination.'' 

**  No  right  of  conscience  is  violated."  Why  not,  when  a  person  is  com- 
pelled to  support,  by  his  money,  doctrines  he  deems  erroneous  and  injurious 
in  their  influence?  True,  all  sects  are  necessary,  because  they  enable  in- 
dividuals to  more  fully  manifest  themselves.  Each  enfolds  individuals  that 
would  not  rally  to  any  other  altar.  But  each  of  them  embodies  in  its  creed 
both  truth  and  error, — and  tlie  ftdse  will  die  more  speedily  when  left  to  its 
own  resources,  than  when  the  law  sustains  it  by  forcing  from  others  its  sup- 
port. This,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  another  glaring  error  which  received 
the  support  of  the  unrivalled  '*  Expounder." 

Webster  then  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  under  dis- 
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cuBsion,  to  the  effect  that,  '*  M  monies  paid  by  the  subject  for  the  sopport  of 
public  worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  of  piety,  morality,  and  religion^ 
if  he  shall  require  it,  be  applied  to  the  public  teacher  or  teachers,  if  auy, 
OD  whose  iostruction  he  attends,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  deno* 
mination  from  that  in  which  the  money  is  raised."  This  was  more  liberal 
than  the  proposition  proposed  to  be  amended,  but  it  was  defeated  by  an  equal 
division  of  the  committee  of  the  whole — the  vote  being  196  to  196. 

All  I  am  attempting  in  this  paper  is,  to  give  the  views  of  this  world-wide 
renowned  lawyer  and  statesman,  to  show  that  great  minds  will  err ;  and  that 
we  should  not  too  far  rely  upon  those  who  enjoy  the  splendor  of  a  name.  I 
take  Webster  as  an  example,  because  he  is  a  distinguished  man  of  our  own 
age,  and  cannot  claim  the  apology  that  is  applied  to  philosophers  and  states- 
men of  a  period  in  the  past,  to  wit,  that  the  errors  of  a  man  must  be  excu- 
sed by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  spirit  of  thi^  age  is 
opposed  to  the  errors  I  have  and  shall  notice,  and  hence  the  example  is  a 
strong  one. 

On  this  subject  Webster  said  further  : — 

*•  I  think  there  are  persons  who  take  a  veiy  limited  view  of  this  subject.  There 
are  those  in  this  hall  who  consider  religion  ns  something  which  concerns  only  the 
individual  who  receives  it.  I  do  not  so  view  the  subject.  I  consider  it  the  only 
security  of  good  order  in  society ;  as  the  basis  of  the  raoml  character  of  the  com- 
munity ;  as  the  only  protection  of  a  free  government.  The  qaestion  is,  whether 
we  should  take  measures,  through  the  power  which  it  is  declared  the  government 
ought  to  possess,  to  dissemiiiate  this  religion,  or  leave  it  to  tbe  will  of  every  indi- 
vidual. There  are  those  who  maintain  that  religion  would  take  care  of  itself. 
There  are  others  who  have  assumed  another  basis,^that  religion  should  be  sup- 
ported for  the  good  of  society ;  that  it  is  a  duty  on  society,  which  divided  itself 
among  individuals,  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  society,  and  their  ability.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  growing  sentiment,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  society. 
But  it  is  not  the  sentiment  of  this  convention ;  and  the  doty  of  the  convention 
now  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentiment  which  they  have  expressed.** 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  religion  I  agree  with  him;  but  I  regard  hia 
opinions  concerning  the  duty  of  government  in  relation  to  it  as  entirely  er- 
roneous. The  political  organization,  called  government,  should  be  but  the 
reflex  of  the  public  mind.  Its  spirit  should  be  the  ^irit  of  the  people — not 
of  the  majority  merely,  but  of  tbe  whole  people — at  least  the  dissenters 
should  be  so  few  that  they  would  be  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  catalogue. 
No  article  of  the  constitution,  or  section  of  a  statute,  should  invade  the 
sanctuary  of  private  feeling,  in  the  least  respect ;  for  the  sentiments  of  no 
one  will  ever  be  found  to  revolt  against  a  legitimate  enactment.  The  con- 
science of  one  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  another,  and  every  law  is  grossly  un- 
just that  forces  any  citizen  to  do  an  act  he  deems  wrong.  No  one  can  avoid 
believing  error  to  be  injurious,  and,  of  course,  his  conscience  is  violated 
when  he  contributes  to  its  promulgation. 

The  legitimate  province  of  legislators  is  to  enact  their  best  understanding 
of  the  Divine  law,  as  far  as  is  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  states,  without  infringing  a  single  right  of  an  individual.  They 
have  no  authority  to  imagine  what  any  one  shall  think  or  believe ;  because 
the  mind  of  each  is  the  property  of  himself  alone,  with  the  operations  of 
which,  as  far  as  they  do  not  directly  prejudice  another's  well-being,  no  man, 
or  body  of  men,  have  any  right  to  interfere.  For  his  mental  operations  he 
is  accountable  alone  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  Human  government  can  only 
deal  rightfully  with  human  action  wherein  it  shall  violate  the  rights  of 
others.  If  these  principles  be  true,  and  but  few  at  this  day  will  deny 
their  truths  it  follows,  that  the  regulation  of  religious  affairs   by  consti- 
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tQtional  or  statutory  provision,  is  a  violation  of  individual  right.  Even  if 
everyone  in  the  state  should,  at  the  moment,  agree  to  the  support  of  religion 
by  taxation,  still  the  legislature  would  have  no  right  to  provide  for  it,  be* 
cause  the  opinions  of  some  one  might  change  before  the  law  could  take 
effect ;  and  especially  would  they  have  no  right  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
for  a  single  aoul  of  a  subsequent  generation ;  and  more  especially  would 
the  framers  of  a  permanent  (u-ganic  law  have  no  right  to  enforce  the  sup- 
port of  religion  by  constitutional  provision.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  majority  have  no  more  right  to  rule  than  has  a  single  individual.  Webster, 
therefore,  did  not  recognise  the  true  end  of  government  when  he  contend- 
ed for  the  right  to  provide  for  the  support  of  Christianity  by  law,  whether 
the  individual  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  contributing  for  the  support  of 
doctrines  he- deems  eironeous,  or  not.  He  may  be  a  great  *'  Expounder  " 
of  constitutional  law,  but  with  his  opinions  in  1820,  he  would  be  unfit  to 
draft  a  constitution  in  which  all  shall  find  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights.  • 

But  on  another  point  Webster  was  equally  lame.  He  contended  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  exact,  as  a  qualification  for  holding  an  office,  an  oath 
of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.    On  this  subject  he  said  :— - 

**  Nothiog  is  more  uofoiusded  than  the  notion,  that  any  mon  has  a  right  to  an 
office.  This  mast  depend  upon  the  choice  of  others,  and  consequently,  upon  the 
opinioDS  of  others,  in  relation  to  his  JStoess  or  qualification  for  office.  No  man  can 
be  said  to  have  a  right  to  that,  which  others  may  withhold  from  him  at  pleasure. 
*  ♦  *  All  bestowment  of  office  remaining  in  the  discretion  of  the  people,  they 
have,  of  course,  a  right  to  regulate  it,  by  any  rules  which  they  may  deem  expedi- 
ent. But  if  office,  merely  as  such,  were  a  right  which  each  individaal,  under  the 
social  compict,  was  entitled  to  claim,  all  qualifications  would  be  iodefonsibJe. 
The  acknowledged  rights  ei'e  not  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
any  such  limitation.  The  qualifications,  then,  can  only  be  mode  requisite  as 
qualifications  for  office,  on  the  ground,  that  office  is  not  wlmt  any  man  can  demand 
as  a  matter  of  right,  but  rests  in  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  those 
who  ai'e  to  bestow  it.  It  would  be  seen  to  follow,  then,  that  those  who  confer 
office  may  annex  any  such  condition  to  it  as  they  think  proper-  *  •  *  If  the  public 
will  may  require  this  qualification  (belief  in  Christianif^)  at  every  election,  as  it 
occurs,  the  public  will  may  declare  itself  beforehand,  and  make  such  qualification 
a  standing  requisite.  *  *  •  This 'qualification  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  man*s 
conscience*  If  he  dislike  the  condition  he  may  decline  the  office  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, if  he  dislike  the  salary,  the  rank,  or  any  thing  else  which  the  law  attaches  to 
it.  ♦  ♦  *  For  my  own  part,  finding  this  declaration  in  the  constitution,  and  bear- 
ing of  no  practical  evil  resulting  from  it,  I  should  have  been  wilting  to  retain  it,  un- 
less considei*able  obj action  had  been  expressed  to  it.  If  others  are  satisfied  with 
it,  I  shall  be.  I  do  not  consider  it,  however,  essential  to  retain  it,  as  there  is  an- 
other part  of  the  constitution  which  recognizes,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  benefits 
which  civil  society  draws  from  those  Christian  institutions  which  cherish  piety, 
morality,  and  religion.  I  am  conscious  that  we  should  not  strike  out  of  the  con- 
stitution all  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion.'' 

That  no  man  has  a  right  to  office  is  an  error.  The  good  man  has  a  right 
to  a  good  reputation,  although  the  people  may  grant  or  deny  it  at  pleasure. 
If  they  deny  it,  they  commit  a  wrong  against  goodness  itself.  But,  accord* 
ing  to  Webster,  he  has  no  right  to  it,  because  others  have  the  power  of 
withholding  it  at  discretion.  The*  community  will  always  highly  regard  an 
excellent  member  while  they  appreciate  virtue  ;  but  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  appreciate  virtue ;  therefore,  they  are  unjust  to  the  meritorious  when 
they  deny  them  the  reward  of  well-doing.  This  is  parallel  with  the  case  of 
office;  for  the  conferring  of  official  distinction  is  one  means  the  people  have 
of  testifying  their  regard  for  our  distinguished  talent  and  virtue.    No  one 
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can  deny  the  right  to  gain  office,  or  any  other  reward  of  merit,  by  a  course 
of  honorable  action ;  how,  then,  can  the  right  to  office  be  denied  aAer  it  is 
fairly  earned  1  The  best  men  iiare  the  right  to  ruJe  in  every  state,  and  the 
people  have  the  right  to  be  ruled  by  the  worthiest  of  their  members. 

Granting  the  truth  of  these  positions,  we  can  readily  detect  another  error, 
to  wit,  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  annex  impossible  conditions  to  the 
acquisition  of  office.  Individual  freedom  of  thought  and  belief  belongs  to 
each,  with  which,  as  argued  above,  no  earthly  power  has  aright  to  interfere. 
There  is  no  demerit  in  arriving  at  any  conclusions  by  an  honest  exercise  of 
the  faculties.  The  faith,  thereftre,  which  one  may  possess*  does  not  form  a 
part  of  the  merit  which  gives  a  right  to  distinction,  neither  of  the  demerit 
which  denies  the  high  consideration  of  the  community.  The  people,  there- _ 
fore,  have  no  right  tp  demand,  as  a  qualification  for  office,  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  may  be  impossible  for  some  minds  to 
believe  it  as  commonly  understood ;  consequently,  with  tbem  this  condition 
would  be  an  impossible  one;  and  Webster  was  familiar  with  the  principle  of 
law,  that  all  impossible  conditions  are  void  ab  iniiio. 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  a  doctrine,  is  by  showing 
its  pernicious  influence;  for  error  always  works  wrong — ^truth,  never. 
That  the  qualification  in  question  would  be  injurious  in  its  tendency,  is 
seen  in  the  temptation  it  affords  for  concealment  of  real  views,  and  the  de* 
ctaration  of  belief  in  doctrines  which  are  felt  to  be  false.  This  is  a  species 
of  lying  destructive  of  good  character.  It  also  works  injury  to  religion  it- 
self, by  filling  the  church  with  hypocrites.  True  religion  flourishes  best 
among  the  truly  free.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Webster,  so  late  as  1820, 
should  be  found  defending  a  principle  so  hostile  to  private  liberty. 

The  right  of  suffi'age  was  another  question  much  dbcussed  in  this  con- 
Tention ;  and  in  connection  with  it,  the  ri^ht  which  property  should  bold 
in  the  institution  of  the  Senate.  The  question,  whether  the  senators  should 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  population,  or  the  property  in  each  district, 
was  warmly  debated. 

On  this  Mr.  Webster  remarked  : — 

^'  But,  sir,  I  take  the  principle  to  be  well  established  by  writers  of  the  greatest 
authority.  In  the^  first  place,  those  who  have  treated  of  natural  law  have  main- 
tained,  as  a  priDciple  of  that  law,  that  as  far  as  the  object  of  society  is  the  protec- 
tion of  something  io  which  the  members  possess  unequal  shares,  it  is  just  that  the 
right  of  each  pei'son,  in  the  common  councils,  should  bear  a  relation  and  propor- 
tion to  his  interest.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  Grotius,  and  he  refers,  in  support  of 
it,  to  several  institutions  among  the  ancient  states.  Those  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  political  institutions,  have,  many  df  them, 
maintained  similar  sentiments.  Not,  indeed,  that  every  man's  power  should  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  hia  property,  but  that,  in  a  genera]  sense,  and  in  a  general 
form,  property,  as  such,  should  have  its  weight  and  influence  in  political  arrange- 
ments. Montesquieu  speaks,  with  approbation,  of  the  early  Roman  regulation, 
made  by  Servius  Tullius,  by  which  the  people  were  distributed  into  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  property,  and  the  public  burdens  apportioned  to  each  individual, 
according  to  the  degree  of  power  he  possessed  in  the  government.  •  «  •  One 
of  the  most  ingenious  of  political  writers  is  Mr.  Harrington  ;  an  author  not  now 
read  as  much  as  he  deserves.  It  is  his  leading  object,  in  bis  Oceana^  to  prove  that 
power  naturally  and  necessarily  follows  property.  He  maintains  that  a  goveriv 
ment  founded  on  property,  is  legitimately  founded ;  and  that  a  government  founded 
on  a  disregard  of  property,  is  founded  in  injustice,  and  can  onlv  be  maintained  by 
military  force.  *  If  one  man,'  says  he,  *be  sole  landlord,  like  the  Grand  Seignior, 
his  empire  is  absolute.  If  a  few  possess  the  land,  this  makes  the  Gothic  or  Feu- 
dal Constitution.  If  the  whole  people  be  landlords,  then  is  it  a  commonwealrJi.*  •  It 
is  strange,*  says  Mr.  Pope  in  one  of  his  recorded  conversations,  *  that  Harrington 
should  be  the  first  man  to  find  out  so  evident  and  demonstrable  a  trath,  as  that  of 
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property  being  the  trae  basis  and  measure  of  power.'  In  truth  he  was  not  the 
first.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  political  science  itself.  It  may  be  found  in  Aristotle, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Ilaleia[b,  and  other  writers.  Harrington*  however,  seems 
to  be  the  first  writer  who  has  illustrated  and  expounded  the  principle,  and  given  to 
it  the  effect  and  prominence  which  justly  belong  to  it.*  To  this  sentimeot,  sir,  I 
entirely  agree.  It  seems  to  roe  to  be  plain,  that,  in  the  absence  of  military  force, 
political  power  naturally  and  necessarily  goes  into  the  hands  which  hold  the  pro- 
perty. In  my  judgment,  therefore,  a  republican  form  of  government  rests  not 
more  on  political  constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  reenlate  the  descent  and 
transmission  of  property.  Governments,  like  ours,  could  nothave  been  maintained, 
when  property  was  holden  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Feudal  System ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  the  Feudal  Constitution  possibly  exist  with  us,  *  *  * 
Our  New-England  ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals  from  Europe.  *  *  • 
They  came  to  a  new  country.  *  •  •  Their  situation  demanded  a  parcelling 
out  and  division  of  the  lands ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  this  necessary  act 
fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  government.  *  •  •  The  consequence 
of  all  these  causes  has  been,  a.  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great  equality  of 
condition ;  the  true  basts,  most  certainly,  of  a  popular  government.  *  If  the  peo- 
ple,' says  Harrington,  *  hold  three  parts  in  four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain  there  can 
neither  be  any  single  person  nor  nobility  able  to  dispute  the  government  with  diem ; 
in  this  case,  therefore,  except  force  be  interposed,  they  govern  themselves. 
•  •  •  The  purest  government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable, 
if  the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  craate  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few 
hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  pennyless.  In 
such  a  case,  the  popular  power  must  break  in  upon  the  rights  of  property,  or  else 
the  influence  of  property  mustKmit  and  control  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 
Universal  sufifrage,  for  example,  could  not  long  exist  in  a  community,  where 
there  was  great  inequality  of  property.f  The  holders  of  estates  would  be 
obliged,  in  such  cases,  either  in  some  way  to  restrain  the  right  of  snfiTrage* 
or  else  such  right  of  suffrage  would,  ere  long,  divide  the  property.  .  In  the 
nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see  their  neighbors 
possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be  favorable  to 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When  this  class  becomes  nu- 
merous, it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and 
IS  naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution.  It  would  seem  then  to 
be  a  part  of  political  wisdom  to  found  government  on  property ;  and  to  establish 
such  distribution  of  property,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  transmission  and 
alienation,  as  to  interest  the' great  majority  of  society  in  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is,  I  imagine,  the  true  theory  and  the  actual  practice  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  «  «  «  This  question  has  been  argued  as  if  it  were  proposed 
only  to  give  an  advantage  to  a  few  rich  men.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  1  consider 
it  as  giving  pro|)erty,  generally,  a  representation  in  the  Senate,  both  because  it  is 
just  that  it  should  bear  such  representation,  and  because  it  is  a  convenient  mode  of 
providing  thnt  chfck,  which  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  requires.  1  do  not  say 
that  such  check  might  not  be  fuund  in  some  other  provision ;  but  this  is  the  pro- 
vision already  established,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  and  proper  one.  I  wilt 
beg  leave  to  ask,  sir,  whether  property  may  not  be  said  to  deserve  this  portion  of 
respect  and  power  in  the  government?  It  pays,  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  j!t}«- 
^ixths  of  all  the  public  taxes ; — one-sixth  only  being  raised  on  persons.  Not  only, 
sir,  do  these  taxes  support  those  burdens,  which  all  governments  require,  but  we 
have  in  New-England,  from  early  times,  holden  property  to  be  subject  to  another 

*  With  reeard  to  the  power  of  aathonty,  or  the  blind  veneration  of,  and  obedience  to  the 
great  ones  of  the  past,  Mr.  Webster  might  have  read  a  lesaoa>  from  Beatham,  an  old  living 
writer  at  the  time  thiH  speech  waA  made,  and  who,  though  an  Rpologi.<4t  of  monarchy,  was,  nev- 
erthelcM,  a  reformer  in  manv  things.  He  speaks  thus  pointedly  on  this  subject :  **  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  their  own  judgment,  the  men  of  the  nmeteenth  century  shut  their  own  eyes, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  be  led,  blindfold,  by  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mea 
who  have  the  means  ol^  knowing  the  whole  body  of  the  facts,  on  which  the  correctness  and 
expediency  of  the  judgment  to  be  formed  must  turn,  give  up  their  own  .judgment  to  that  ot  a 
set  of  men  entirely  destitute  of  any  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  such  facts.". 

t  In  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  where  there  is  great  inequality  of  property  among  . 
the  people,  universal  suffrage  exists  in  name  and  de  jure^  but  does  not  exist  de  factoy  or  in 
practice ;  as,  witness  the  frequent  instances  of  the  monied  emploj'er  driving  the  poor  employ- 
ees,  like  muzzled  animals,  to  the  polls  to  vote  bis  dictation. 
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grB«t  public  lUe,— I  raean  the  support  of  «cftoo2#.  *  *  *  I  will  now  proceed  to 
ask,  sir,  wbelher  we  bave  not  seeo,  and  wbetber  we  do  not  at  tbis  momeot  see  tbe 
advaotage  and  beneiit  of  giving  security  to  property  by  tbis  and  all  otber  reasooable 
and  just  provisions  ?  Tbe  ooostittttion  bas  stood  on  its  present  basis  forty  years. 
Let  me  ask  what  State  bas  been  more  distiDgnished  for  wise  and  wbolesotne  legis- 
lation  ?  1  speak,  sir,  witbont  tbe  partiality  of  a  nation,  and  also  witbout  intending 
the  compliment  of  a  stranger ;  and  I  ask,  what  example  bave  we  bad  of  better  le- 
gislation ?  No  violent  measures,  affecting  property,  bave  been  attempted.  St<^ 
laws,  euspension  laws,  tender  laws,  all  the  tribe  of  these  arbitrary  and  ^rannical 
interferences  between  creditor  and  debtor,  which,  wheresoever  practiced,  generally 
end  in  tbe  rain  of  both,  are  strangers  to  our  statute  book." 

Again,  in  establishing  tbe  conditions  on  which  tbe  elective  francbiae 
could  be  exercised,  Webster  said  : — 

**  I  shall  object  to  giving  up  all  pecuniaTy  qualifications,  though  I  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  smallest  tax.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  tbis  and  universal 
suffrage." 

In  tbe  debate — of  whose  spirit  tbe  above  remarks  of  Webster  are  a 
fair  representation — was  betrayed  a  remarkable  though  common  defi- 
ciency of  one  of  tbe  brightest  virtues,  to  wit :  Faith  in  man.  Confidence 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  human  nature  is  essential  to  ad- 
Tancement  in  social  well-being.  No  one,  who  denies  bis  species  good- 
ness by  nature,  can  put  forth  a  hearty  effort  for  the  improvement  of  hu- 
manity. He  is  a  skeptic  as  to  bis  neighbor,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  is  a  skeptic  also  as  to  bis  God.  Want  of  confidence  in  tbe 
creature  is  want  of  confidence  in  tbe  Creator.  The  venerable  John 
Adams,  on  whose  bead  had  slumbered  eighty  winters,  although  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  undying  gratitude  of  freemen  for  the  greet  power  and  zeat 
be  brought  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  her  darkest  hour,  appeared  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light  in  1820,  while  opposing,  in  this  convention,  the  exten- 
sion of  free  principles,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  enable  the  poor  to 
gratify  their  knavery  in  **  voting  us  (tho  rich)  out  of  our  houses."  Web- 
ster and  many  others,  in  their  arguments,  virtually  uttered  tbe  same  sen- 
timent of  a  darker  age — the  same  slander  upon  humanity.  There  is  no 
•confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  philosophy  of  him  who  permits  his  distmsl 
of  mankind  to  influence  bis  reasoning. 

The  argument  of  Webster,  that  property  is  tbe  true  source  of  power, 
and  ought  to  enter  into  tbe  foundation  of  every  government,  can  bo  but 
lightly  regarded  by  the  most  primitive  minds  of  tbe  present  day.  If  it 
was  a  prevalent  doctrine  in  1820,  twenty-eight  years  have  clearly  revealed 
iis  absurdity.  On  tbis  subject  Webster,  thought  by  multitudes  to  be,  at 
least,  the  son  of  a  prophet,  could  not  bave  been  in  the  spirit  of  prophesy, 
else  he  could  have  looked  more  clearly  into  tbe  heart  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

What !  is  a  man  to  suffer  social  and  political  annihilation  because  he  is 
poor?  Shall  the  benevolent  man,  who  bas  divided  all  his  substance 
with  the  needy,  be  compelled  by  law  to  sit  at  the  footstool  of  tbe  avari- 
cious man,  who  bas  spent  his  days  iu  oppressing  bis  fellows  1  The  latter 
wounds,  while  the  former  heals ;  he  takes  bread  from  the  hungry,  while 
tbe  other  feeds  the  destitute.  Which  is  the  most  worthy  character  ?  And 
yet  Webster  supported  tbe  constitutional  provision  that  would  place  the 
good  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  cruel — which  would  sanction  the  foul  dis- 
tinction which  wealth  gives  its  possessor.  ' 

The  distinguished  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman,  whose  opinions  we 
are  reviewing,  contended  for  tbe  institution  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
property,  because,  aa  be  said,  it  is  just  it  should  bave  power  in  tbe  gov- 
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eroment,  aecordidg  to  its  value  to  society ;  because  it  would  be  liable  to 
the  invasions  of  the  poor,  if  not  enabled  by  the  organic  law  to  protect 
itself,  and  because  it  would  thereby  furnish  an  invaluable  check  upon  the 
power  of  tho  House,  where  men  and  not  money  were  represented. 

The  rich  man  is  intrinsically  no  better  than  the  poor  man  ;  and  yet  this 
proposition  implies  and  presupposes  an  increase  of  merit  according  to  the 
amount  of  property  possessed.  It  is  giving  to  money  the  power  which 
belongs  only  to  intelligence.  It  virtually  confers  citizenship  upon  the 
beast  of  the  field.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  golden  god,  which  is  too  gene- 
rally enshrined  in  the  human  heart. 

A  few  facts  will  show  the  consequence  which  Webster  proposed  to 
concede  and  confirm  to  money  at  the  expense  of  man.  The  census  of 
1810  was  made  the  basis  of  statistical  calculation  by  the  convention. 
From  this  it  appears  ihatin  the  countiesof  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  d&c,  the  propo- 
sition would  produce  the  following  inequalities  in  the  political  standing 
of  the  citizens,  to  wit:  the  population  of  34,381,  in  Suffolk,  would  send 
51  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  it  been  instituted  like 
the  Senate,  because  it  paid  $21,022  taxes ;  while  Norfolk,  with  36,245 
inhabitants,  would  have  only  17  representatives,  because,  forsooth, 
Norfolk  is  not  bo  rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature  as  Suffolk,  and,  consequently, 
the  people  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  $6,692  taxes ;  aud  Worcester, 
with  a  population  of  64,910,  could  send  only  31  representatives,  because 
she  paid  only  $12,749  taxes;  and  Berkshire,  with  35,907  inhabitanU, 
cx>uld  have  13  members  in  the  House,  because  she  paid  but  $5,323  to* 
ward  the  support  of  government.  Contrast  Suffolk  with  Berkshire.  The 
former,  with  34,381,  and  the  latter  with  35,907  people,  while  the  one 
could  send  51,  and  the  other  only  13  members  to  the  House — thus  giving 
to  one  man  in  Suffolk  about  four  tiroes  the  political  power  that  is  given  to 
a  citizen  of  Berkshire.  Now,  notice  the  people  of  these  respective  coun* 
ties,  and  see  whose  sons  are  best  qualified  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
dischai*ge  the  duties  of  freemen.  Noble  Berkshire  has,  in  spite  of  the 
law,  vindicated  herself  before  the  world,  and  gained  an  undying  fame  for 
producing  and  sending  abroad  great  men,  through  whom  she  is  enabled 
to  rule  more  than  a  whole  state.  Berkshire  has  contributed  more  to  the 
mental  greatness  of  the  nation  than  any  other  county  of  the  Pilgrim  State 
--^although  Webster  regarded  her  citizens  as  scarcely  entitled  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  consideration  which  belonged  to  those  of  richer  Suffolk  ! 

With  regard  to  another  reason,  to  wit :  that  property  is  a  true  source 
of  power,  which  should  be  felt  in  the  legislature,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark,  that  this  power  is  entirely  illegitimate,  because  mind  is  the  only 
true  source  of  moral  power.  The  opposite  view  is  carrying  the  vulgar 
estimation  of  wealth  into  the  constitution  and  laws,  which  should  ever  be 
so  framed  as  to  subserve  the  elevation  instead  of  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  would  also  enable  property,  which  panders  to  the  avarice  of 
man,  and  thereby  brings  wretchedness  upon  the  masses,  to  increase  its 
power  ad  infinitum,  and  thus  increase  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
people. 

In  the  debate  on  this  subject,  the  Senate  was  called  the  ''  rich  man's 
citadel,"  which  would  be  properly  checked  by  the  House  in  which  the 
people  are  represented.  But  let  it  be  recollected  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  would  also  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy, 
and  thus  property  would  be  omnipotent  in  both  branches. 

Daniel  Webster  is  an  intellectually  great  man ;  but  the  great  will  err 
when  they  look  to  authority  for  opinions,  and  do  not  independently  trace 
the  truth  fi»om  first  principles.     When,  therefore,  we  find   ourselves 
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becoming  mote  and  even  fhougfatless  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  let  na 
awake  from  the  fascination  that  is  creeping  up6n  us,  by  recollecting  that 
though  they  may  be  powerfnl  in  some  respects,  yet  they  may,  by  a  de* 
ficiency  in  mental  equilibriam,  be  actually  inferior  to  more  humble 
individuals  in  the  perception  of  Truth. 


AN  ADTEHTUBE  AT  AN  OPEEA  BILL. 
I. 

Comb  !  the  ball  invites,  the  Opera  House  opens  its  doors !  Come,  thoa 
motley,  grinning,  boisterous  crowd,  shake  thy  tinselled  trappings,  stretch 
out  thy  long  arms,  utter  thy  loud  shouts,  spur  on  thy  tottering  limbs !  why 
dost  thou  linger  t  The  field  is  open  to  thee— ^the  saloon  is  splendid,  the 
gilding  sparkles,  the  lustres  pour  forth  all  their  rays ;  the  High  Priest  Mu<- 
sard  and  his  Levites  are  at  their  posts  1  Hurra !  the  thunder  roars,  the 
orchestra  has  given  the  signal !  In  the  boxes,  in  the  galleries,  ten  thousand 
heads  peer  out  in.  expectation ;  formidable  rows  of  dancers  range  themselves 
in  order  of  battle ;  all  is  ready.  The  masks  are  carefully  ^tened.  I  per* 
ceive  in  a  corner.  Public  Morality,  with  a  three>CQrnered  hst  upon  its  head. 
Attention  !  the  comedy  begins^!  Wild  cries  shake  the  saloon — ^they  twist, 
they  intertwine,  they  stamp^limbs  are  wrenched,  eyes  flash  defiance,  human 
forms  meet  in  violent  contact,  wine-steaming  breaths  mingle  veith  each 
other,  a  cloud  of  dust  ascends.  Courage !  seek  forgetfulness,  happy  mor- 
tals !  Sei2e,  as  it  passes,  the  pungent  pleasure  which  is  offered  you  I  Leap 
upon  this  flitting  prey,  and  devour  it  quickly !  it  may  escape  you  !  Above 
all,  take  good  heed  that  the  image  of  the  morrow  does  not  interpose  between 
you  and  your  transports  1  Alas,  the  morrow  ! — for  thee,  man  of  toil,  it  is 
some  detested  labor  which  consumes  every  hour  of  thy  life ;  it  is  some  vampire 
machine,  which  each  day  exhausts  a  portion  of  thy  intellect ! — for  thee, 
artist,  it  is  some  sombre  and  chilly  garret,  whither  fhou  must  drag  thy 
wearied  limbs  !  It  is  the  incessant,  pitiless  struggle — it  is  discouragement 
— it  is  the  sacrifice  of  thy  noblest  cravings  ! — for  thee,  poor  Magdalene,  it  is 
the  continual  deceit  of  thy  caresses  which  must  be  renewed  again ;  it  is  the 
bread  which  must  be  purchased  by  thy  shame ;  it  is  the  body  which  must  be 
prostituted  1  Courage,  then,  one  and  all !  Cast  a  veil  over  your  wounds, 
and  give  vent  to  your  gaiety,  lest  it  stifle  you  ! 

Assuredly  these  gloomy  thoughts  did  not  disturb  the  handsome  Gaston  de 
Vargese,  who  was  sauntering  in  the  dressing-room,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
friends.  He  was  a  charming  young  man,  although  his  pale  face  was  already 
furrowed  by  wrinkles,  which,  most  certainly,  were  engendered  neither  by 
grief  nor  by  inexorable  toil.  He  had  never  viewed  life  but  upon  one  side, 
the  lustrous,  silken,  gilded  side ;  the  reverse  of  the  picture  did  not  exist  for 
him.  Young,  rich,  without  ideal  aspirations,  be  might  believe  himself  hap^ 
py — negatively  so,  at  least.  We  have  just  said  that  he  was  rich ;  let  us 
explain  ;  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  entire  patrimony  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  syrens  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  public  balls.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  lot  usually  reserved  for  these  sultans  of  civilized  society ;  and  the  ebb 
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and  flow  of  that  wealth  which  returns  to  the  daughter  of  the  laborer,  might 
even  appear  providential,  if  the  purses  of  these  fair  sinners  were  not  bottom- 
less. Fortunately  for  our  hero,  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  crold, 
a  Pactolus  in  the  shape  of  an  uncle.  Consequently,  the  vexatious  condition 
of  his  budget  gave  him  but  little  uneasiness — ^the  age  of  the  worthy  soul,  (it 
was  thus  he  designated  him,)  beipg  quite  encouraging  for  an  heir.  Thanks 
to  this  funereal  perspective,  he  still  found  complaisant  Turcarets^  and  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  round  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  to  taste  the  various  en- 
joyments reserved  for  some  thousands  of  the  wealthy,  by  our  respected 
society.  Heaven  knows,  too,  with  what  ardor,  with  what  enthusiasm,  he 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure.  On  this  night,  especially,  he  and  his 
friends  had  resolved  to  close  the  carnival  by  a  master  stroke,  by  a  revel 
worthy  of  Sardanapalus.  This  resolution  bad  already  taken  a  beginning, 
for  they  had  just  eaten  an  excellent  supper,  washed  down  with  a  variety  of 
the  most  exquisite  wines.  One  could  easily  have  divined  this  fact  by  their 
irregular  gait,  and  their  incoherent  discourse,  had  not  this  state  of  things 
been  in  some  sort  habitual  to  them. 

In  order  to  understand  to  what  a  point  of  degradation  young  men  of 
family  have  arrived,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  summer  season,  for  example,  to 
take  a  seat  in  front  of  the  Caft  de  Paris  ;  there  we  can  see  the  greatest 
names  of  the  noblesse  and  of  finance  aflbrd  a  spectacle,  gratis,  with  some 
young  flower  girl,  ar.d  indulge  in  immoderate  laughter,  while  they  utter 
obscenities  at  which  even  the  customers  of  Paul  Niquet  would  blush. 

They  were  lounging  then,  causing  the  dressing-room  to  resound  with 
their  cries,  calling  after  the  female  attendants,  and  indulging  in  impromptu 
jests,  when  a  woman,  dressed  in  a  black  domino,  approached,  and  placed 
herself,  suddenly,  across  ttheir  path. 

There  was  something  so  noble  and  so  resolute  in  her  attitude,  her  eyes 
shone  so  brilliantly  beneath  her  mask,  that  our  fvtr^  were  silenced,  and  they 
did  not  venture  to  demean  themselves  towards  her  with  that  license,  which 
this  bravado  seemed  to  justify. 

They  soon,  however,  resumed  their  eflrontery,  and  were  about  to  crowd 
eagerly  a>ound  the  unknown,  when,  pointing  to  Gaston,  she  said  : 

'  It  is  you,  sir,  to  whom  I  wish  to  speak.' 

'  To  me !  is  it  possible  !'  exclaimed  the  latter,  presenting  her  his  arm. 

'  He  is  a  lucky  fellow,  this  Gaston !'  cried  his  friends. 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  cast  her  handkerchief  to  him,'  observed  one 
of  the  number. 

'  Hark,  here !'  they  all  cried  to  him,  '  do  not  forget  that  we  sup  together 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris;  try  to  bring  your  beauty  with  you.' 

But  Gaston  was  out  of  hearing.  Hurried  onward  by  the  Unknown,  he 
had  already  left  the  dressing-room.  The  two,  hastily,  descended  the  stairs, 
and  made  their  way  toward  the  peristyle.  Here,  a  valet,  who  seemed  to  be 
waitiug  for  them,  hastened  before  them  to  open  the  door  of  a  carriage. 
Gaston  was  both  astonished  and  delighted. 

^  Where  are  we  going  V  he  said  to  the  Unknown. 

^  To  my  house,'  replied  the  litter,  briefly. 

The  valet  let  down  the  steps. 

'  I  exact  from  you,'  she  resumed,  *  the  most  perfect  silence  on  the  way. 
Doyou  swear  to  observe  it  t'     *  I  swear  it !'  said  Gaston. 

The  Unknown  entered  the  carriage  first ;  the  young  man  followed  her. 
They  drove  away  at  full  speed. 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  and •unexp^^ctedly,  that  Gaston,  impelled 
by  a  blind  impulse,  had  not  conceived  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  adventure.    But  when  the  first  moment  of  stupor  bad  passed,  and 
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he  fottnd  himdelf  in  profound  darkness,  rocked  by  the  monotonous  rolling  of 
the  carriage,  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels  upon  the  pavement,  he 
asked  himself  what  all  this  could  mean  !  '  If  I  were  the  victim  of  some 
frightful  machination/  he  thought  to  himself!  He  recalled  to  mind  the  dry 
tone,  the  haughty  mien,  the  peremptory  gesture  of  his  companion,  and  they 
appeared  but  litUe  in  harmony  with  the  usual  signs  of  a  tender  passion.  His 
ideas,  however,  soon  took  a  different  direction,  and  tlie  cloud  became 
tinged  with  rose  again. 

Although  the  Unknown  had  not  removed  her  mask,  Gaston  had  been  able 
to  make  various  discoveries,  which  were  all  tokens  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
Young  and  beautiful  I  These  maffic  words  completely  dissipated  his  fears, 
and,  at  last,  he  found  them  perfectly  ridiculous. 

As  strict  silence  bad  been  enjoined  upon  him,  he  could  do  nothing  btit 
wait  patiently  for  the  denouement  of  his  adventure ;  he  took  this  resolution, 
therefore,  and  sinking  his  head  upon  the  soft  cushions,  with  an  air  of  beati- 
tude, he  invoked  the  most  smiling  images. 

His  imagination  had  scarcely  displayed  its  wings,  when  he  started  up,  at 
an  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind.  '  Fool,  idiot !'  he  thought,  stri- 
king his  forehead  with  his  hand,  '  she  has  forbidden  me  to  speak,  it  is  true, 
but  nothing  more ;  she  has  not  prohibited  gestures,  which  have  their  elo* 
quence  also— let  us  try !'  And,  applauding  himself  for  this  ingenious  idea, 
he  was  about  to  approach  the  Unknown — but  the  carriage  stopped. 

A  large  gate- way  was  now  thrown  open.  A  man  of  athletic  frame,  with* 
out  livery,  and  hdding  a  light,  was  waiting  beneath  the  arch.  The  appear* 
ance  of  this  problematical  personage  greatly  displeased  Gaston,  and  his  fears 
were  aroused  again.  They  cross^  a  court-yard,  and  reached  a  flight  of 
steps.  When  here,  the  Unknown  said  in  the  same  brief  tone  which  had 
already  sounded  so  harshly  in  Gaston's  ears : 

'  Ascend,  sir.'  '  Come,  come !  my  fair  one  !'  cried  the  latter,  '  whither 
are  you  leading  me  V     *  Are  you  afraid  7'  said  the  Unknown. 

*  Maftn^  said  Gaston,  *  you  must  own  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  so ; 
your  conduct  is  admirably  adapted  to  excite  suspicion.' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear  of  violence,'  replied  the  Unknown,  in  a  softer 
tone;  *  I  swear  it!' 

This  promise  was  giren  in  such  a  tone  of  frankness,  that  Gaston  felt  en* 
tirely  re-assnred. 

'  That  is  enough  1'  he  said. 

And  mounting  the  steps,  he  almost  regretted  that  he  had  not  a  bandage 
over  his  eyes,  which  he  would  have  found  far  more  poetical. 

When  they  had  reached  the  landing  place,  their  guide  opened  a  door. 
They  crossed  an  antechamber  and  entered  a  tolerably  large  saloon,  furnished 
with  great  simplicity,  and  hung  with  gloomy  tapestry.  A  bright  fire  blazed 
upon  the  hearth,  casting  its  reflections,  here  and  there,  upon  the  walls  and 
carpet. 

The  guide  put  down  his  Ii|ht. 

*  M.  de  Varjese,'  said  the  Unknown,  *  we  are  here.  I  will  leave  you  for 
a  few  moments.' 

And  she  disappeared  behind  a  piece  of  tapestry.  The  guide  left  the  apart- 
ment by  a  door  on  the  opposite  side. 

Gaston  found  himself  alone. 

He  collected  himself,  and  endeavored  to  arrange  his  ideas.  He  raised 
anew  the  problem  which  had  occupied  him,  to  wit :  whether  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  the  victim  of  treachery.  After  having  revolved  the  subject 
in  his  mind,  the  fear  of  a  snare  appeared  more  absurd  than  ever.  The  im* 
pulse  which  prompted  the  Unknown  could  be  nothing  but  love.    Her  air,  in 
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truth,  liule  resembled  that  of  a  daughter  of  five,  whose  aim  is  amorous  en- 
ticement. But  she  had,  perhaps,  a  fashion,  peculiar  to  herself,  of  declaring 
her  love!  Then,  besides,  be  had  conducted  himself  so  deplorably  towards 
her  in  the  carriage  1  He  had  so  awkwardly  interpreted  the  prohibition,  so 
replete  with  meaning,  which  she  had  imposed  upon  him  !  Who  could  tell  ? 
His  unaccustomed  reserve  had,  perhaps,  prejudiced  her  against  him.  This 
last  suspicion  filled  him  with  anger,  and  he  vowed  not  to  subject  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproach  of  indifference,  which  she  could  so  justly  apply 
to  him. 

While  he  was  occupied  with  these  reflections  the  Unknown  re-entered 
the  apartment. 

She  had  laid  aside  her  domino,  but  had  not  removed  her  mask.  She  was 
very  beautiful  thus.  Her  jet  black  hair,  arranged  in  two  rich,  waving  clus- 
ters, fell  softly  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  form,  slender  and  flexible,  now, 
freed  from  an  ungraceful  covering,  appeared  in  all  its  charms.  Her  small, 
beautifully  arched  foot,  scarcely  touched  the  floor.  Her  whole  figure  wore 
an  air  of  blended  power  and  grace,  which  gave  rich  prcunise.  Gaston  gazed 
upon  her  in  wonder.  Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
an  admiration  purely  passive.  Recalling  to  mind  the  resolution  which  he 
bad  taken,  he  exclaimed  with  a  gay  and  easy  air : 

'  How  !  charming  creatare !  you  have  not  laid  aside  this  hateful  mask  !' 

And  he  approached  to  clasp  his  arm  about  her  waist  But  the  Unknown 
drew  back  in  haste,  measuring  him  with  a  glance  of  pride. 

'  The  d — 1 !'  said  Gaston,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disconcerted, 
'  here  is  an  attitude  truly  tragic  V 

The  Unknown  did  not  reply.  He  then  added  in  a  tone  of  still  greater 
insolence. 

'  Is  it,  perchance,  fair  mask,  that  you  are  rehearsing  a  part  V 

These  words  were  received  with  the  same  silence. 

He  resumed,  with  an  air  of  irony : 

'  Most  positively,  whoever  yon  may  be,  I  warn  you  that  these  airs  are  very 
disagreeable,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  the  heroine  of  a  masked  ball.' 
'  The  Unknown  was  still  silent,  and  continued  to  gaze  upon  him  stead- 
fastly. 

'  Come,  come  V  said  Gaston,  giving  way  to  anger,  <  am  I  the  dupe  of  a 
trick  r 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  Unknown,  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone, '  you  are 
the  object  of  an  act  of  justice  which  is  about  to  be  accomplished.' 

Gaston  gazed  upon  her  at  first  with  disquietude.  Then  he  burst  out  into 
a  fit  of  constrained  laughter. 

'  ParbkuP  he  exclaimed,  '  this  is  growing  comical ;  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  you  sustain  this  serious  tone.' 

*  Laugh,  sir  1  your  mirth  will  be  of  short  duration.' 

'  Bravo !  and  you  say  that  I  am  menaced  with  an  act  of  justice  V 

'  Yes.'     '  With  come  terrible  chastisement?'     '  Yes.' 

'  Good  God  1  would  you  propose  a  duel  to  me  V 

'  I  repeat,  it  is  a  panishment  which  will  be  inflicted  upon  you.' 

*  But  who  has  passed  the  sentence  V    '  I.'    '  And  who  will  execute  it  ?'  *  I.' 
'  Always  I.'     '  Myself,  I  say,  and  that  suffices' — as  in  Medea.    It  is  very 

fine.     But  come !  you  have  condenmed  the  accused  without  a  hearing.' 

'  A  hearing  is  useless.' 

'  Expeditious  justice  this,  in  truth*  May  it  not  be  that  there  are  extenua- 
ting circumstances?'     *  I  will  see  by  and  by.' 

'  Bah !  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  will  suffer  yourself  to  be 
softened.'     *  It  may  be  so ;  that  will  depend  upon  yourself.' 
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'  Upon  me  ?  what  must  I  do  t'  '  Be  a  man.'  '  What  do  you  mean  bj 
thati'     '  Be  an  honest  man.' 

Gaston  frowned. 

'  You  are  becoming  impertinent,  fair  mask.'  '  Is  it  your  ?anity,  or  yoar 
eonscience,  that  prompts  that  answer  V 

*  It  concerns  you  little/  said  Qaston,  greatly  exasperated.  '  I  warn  you 
that  you  are  growing  insulting,  and  what  is  worse,  very  tiresome  Who  are 
you,  and  what  would  you  V     *  You  are  about  to  know,  M.  de  Varjese.' 

And  by  a  sign  she  directed  him  to  take  a  seat. 

*  But,  in  the  first  place,'  she  resumed, '  I  have  a  short  story  to  narrate  to 
you,  or  rather,  to  recall  to  your  remembrance,  for  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it ; 
you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  hero.' 

Three  years  ago,  during  a  night  of  the  carnival,  a  poor  woman  lay  dying 
of  cold  and  want  upon  her  bed  of  woe.  Her  malady,  and  it  was  a  serious 
one,  was  the  result  of  severe  and  incessant  toil,  which  had  exhausted  her 
strength,  as  well  as  of  her  terrible  anxiety  for  the  future  fate  of  her  daugh- 
ter. The  latter,  at  the  moment  which  1  recall  to  you,  was  watching  by  her 
mother's  bed  side,  and  endeavoring  to  console  her.  These  two  women  had 
seen  better  days ;  the  one  the  wife,  the  other  the  daughter  of  a  merchant, 
Jacques  R^mond,  and  bad  enjoyed  a  moderate  share  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
Unfortunately,  unexpected  reverses,  the  sudden  bankruptcies  of  creditors, 
fell  upon  their  sole  protector,  who  did  not  survive  his  ruin.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves  by 
daily  toil.  Oh,  it  was  a  sad  struggle  against  poverty  ! — a  ceaseless,  merci- 
less struggle  I  Oflen  their  suppliant  hands  remained  for  months  in  a  state 
of  forced  inactivity.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  mockery  of  fortune,  work 
poured  in  upon  them  in  profusion  ;  now  they  must  remain  chained  to  their 
seats,  both  day  and  night,  and  labor  unremittingly,  in  order  to  finish  their 
tasks  at  the  appointed  hour,  until,  at  last,  their  frames  grew'  bent,  their 
heads  dizzy,  and  the  needle  danced  before  their  aching  eyes.  After  all, 
better  the  evil  of  that  time  than  of  the  other,  than  the  evil  of  hunger ! 

*  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  details,  that  are  very  wearisome,  doubtless,  for 
you,'  said  the  Unknown,  with  a  smile  of  supreme  contempt, '  and  I  will  hasten 
to  an  event  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  you. 

'  As  I  have  said,  the  mother  was  dangerously  ill«  and  the  daughter  watched 
by  her  pillow.  The  physician,  who  attended  her  gratuitously,  had  just  left 
the  chamber,  afler  informing  the  daughter  that  the  danger  was  very  immi- 
nent, and  that  a  crisis  alone  offered  some  slight  chance  of  safety.  To  this 
end  he  had  prescribed  various  indispensable  medicines.  But  their  store  of 
money  was  exhausted.  The  young  girl  knew  this,  and  she  tried  to  think  of 
some  means  to  obtain  the  sum  which  might  save  her  mother's  life.  In  the 
midst  of  her  anguish,  she  heard  joyous  sounds  echo  in  the  street.  A  sudden 
thought  entered  her  mind.  At  this  moment,  her  mother,  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  had  fallen  into  a  slumber.  The  young  girl  judged 
this  to  be  the  favorable  moment.  She  gently  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head, glided  stealthily  from  the  chamber,  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  and 
reached  the  street.  When  here,  she  t  >ok  refuge  in  the  recess  ot  a  gate- 
way, and  giving  way  to  her  grief,  she  wept  bitterly.  The  resolution  which 
she  had  taken  terrified  her — and  still  it  was  her  sole  resource — how  could 
she  hesitate  t  She  walked  onward,  and  soon  stood  before  tlie  Opera  House. 
There  was  a  ball  there,  as  on  this  night ;  and  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  a 
crowd  of  masks  poured  from  the  doors.  She  gazed  at  the  crowd,  and  per- 
ceiving only  their  rude  and  boisterous  gestures^  their  brows  stern  and  anx- 
ious, she  felt  her  courage  fail  her. 

'  But,  suddenly*  a  man  appeared  before  her,  who  seemed  to  differ  from  the 
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rest«  by  a  certain  air  of  frankness  and  mildness.  A  raj  of  hope  returned, 
and  holding  out  he^hand,  she  said  to  him  :  '  For  my  sick  mother^  sir  !' 

Gaston  started.     The  Unknown  continued  : 

'At  these  words  he  turned  ;  she  stood  before  him,  suppliant,  her  forehead 
bent  and  humble.  After  having  scrutinized  her,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  com- 
panions, and  said  to  the  young  girl,  as  he  led  her  onward  a  few  paces  :' 

'  Your  mother  is  sick,  then  V  *  Yes,  sir,'  she  replied,  without  venturing 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  him. 

*  And  you  are  poor  !  you  apply  to  me  for  aid  V     *  Yes,  sir.' 

'  You  are  right ;  a  pretty  woman  has  never  asked  a  favor  of  me  in  vain.' 
She  raised  her  head,  and — she  knew  not  why — that  glance  and  those 
words  chilled  her  very  heart.     He  added  : 

*  Unfortunately  I  have  not  money  enough  alH>ut  me;  but  here  is  my  ad- 
dress ;  I  reside  a  few  steps  from  here.  Ascend  to  my  rooms ;  you  will  there 
find  my  valet  de  ckambre;  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.' 

'  Enough,'  cried  Gaston,  pale  and  anxious.  '  Whq,  then,  could  have  in- 
formed you  of  these  details  V 

*  Do  not  interrupt  me  !'  said  the  Unknown,  in  a  tone  of  authority.  'You 
will  soon  see  still  more  clearly,  if  I  have  been  well  informed.'  And  she 
continued  : 

*  Upon  this  man's  promise,  the  young  girl  walked,  or,  rather,  dragged 
herself,  toward  the  dwelling  indicated  to  her,  for  she  felt  as  if  every  one  was 
laughing,  and  pointing  at  her  with  the  finger.  The  thought  that  she  was 
proceeding  alone,  by  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  over  a  muddy  pavement,  to  an 
unknown  house — to  the  apartments  of  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  her — 
and  this,  while  her  mother  was  at  death's  door — the  thought  was  agonizing, 
and  filled  her  bosom  with  terror  and  with  shame.' 

At  last  she  ascended  the  stairs,  and  the  domestic  admitted  her,  after 
several  questions  addressed  in  a  brutal  tone.  She  took  a  seat,  trembling 
with  feverish  agitation,  in  the  cold  antechamber.  After  some  moments  of 
anxious  suspense,  the  young  man  entered.  He  appeared  surprised  at  seeing 
the  young  girl,  and  angrily  reproved  his  domestic. 

'  Know,'  he  said  to  him,  '  that  only  suoh  as  you  are  fit  to  shiver  in  ante- 
chambers. As  to  a  woman,  provided  she  is  pretty,  she  has  a  right  to  ad- 
mission anywhere.' 

He  then  opened  a  door,  and  invited  the  young  girl  to  enter  before  him. 

'Oh,  sir,'  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  my  mother  is  dying;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter ;  give  me  what  you  please.' 

*  What  !*  he  replied,  *  you  are  afraid  of  roe?' 

She  at  once  passed  on  in  the  hope  of  abridging  the  interview.  He  led 
her  across  a  saloon,  and  they  entered  a  small,  gloomy  chamber.  They  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  threshold,  when  he  closed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

'  In  pity,  madam,'  implored  Gaston,  '  do  not  complete  the  tale !' 

The  Unknown  did  not  reply,  but  continued: 

'  The  young  girl  was  stupefied  at  this  act  oi  violence,  and  said,  clasping 
her  hands :  why  have  you  fastened  this  door  )'  * 

He  did  not  reply,  but  coolly  took  a  few  pieces  of  gold  from  his  pocket, 
and  jingled  them  ;  then  gazing  at  her  with  an  insolent  smile,  he  said : 

*  Service  for  service !' 

She  understood  him,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

'  Why,  you  are  a  wretch !  my  mother  is  dying !' 

'  Ah,  bah !'  replied  the  villain,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^  beggars  have 
always  some  plea  of  that  sort — a  mother,  a  child,  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  afilic- 
ted  with  all  kinds  of  maladies !  Come,  come !  do  you  think  me  stupid 
enough  to  be  cajoled  by  your  nooflenf  e  V 
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*  It  18  truth,'  said  the  youn^  girl,  sobbing,  '  you  can  satisfy  yourself  of  it.' 
'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  !'     Well,  if  it  is  true,  you  have  an  additional 

.  reason  to  try  to  save  your  mother  by  not  repulsing  me ;  it  will  be  a  proof 
of  filial  piety.' 

*  Wretch  !  let  me  pass  I' 

And  she  tried  to  force  the  door,  but  her  efforts  were  useless. 

Then,  she  had  recourse  to  prayers,  to  tears,  to  supplications,  to  move  this 
man  ;  she  then  tried  menaces,  imprecations — all  were  useless;  the  wretch 
replied  to  her  prayers  with  irony,  to  her  threats  with  laughter.  At  last,  wild 
with  terror,  thinking  of  her  mother,  who  was  calling  upon  her,  perhaps,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  took  a  desperate  resolution. 

*  You  will  give  me  gold  V  she  said  wildly,  '  let  me  see  how  much.' 

*  Well  said  V  cried  the  miscreant,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 
And  he  showed  her  a  few  pieces  of  gold. 

'  It  is  not  enough,'  she  said,  with  a  bewildered  air,  '  shame  should  be 
better  paid.* 

'  Oh  !  oh !  what  cupidity  I  Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  never  niggard  where  it 
concerns  my  fancies.' 

And  he  approached  a  secretary. 

At  this  moment,  the  young  girl  darted,  with  a  bound,  toward  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  disappeared. 

She  fell  upon  the  pavement  in  a  swoon.  When  consciousness  returned, 
she  heard  laughter  and  murmurs ;  these  sounds  came  from  a  hideous  crowd, 
who,  having  witnessed  this  act  of  despair,  attributed  her  swoon  to  drunken- 
ness, and  pressed  around  her,  loading  her  with  insults.  She  endeavored  to 
rise,  but  was  unable.  Then  the  cries  and  hootings  were  redoubled.  For- 
tunateiy,  a  man  stepped  from  the  crowd,  a  man  of  lofly  stature,  dressed  in  a 
plain  blouse,  whose  features  were  stamped  with  benevolence  and  frankness. 
He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  full,  clear  voice : 

^  Stand  back,  scoundrels !    The  first  one  who  hinders  me  is  a  dead  man  1' 

The  crowd  fell  back  in  alarm,  and  he  led  the  young  girl  onward. 

The  latter,  although  seriously  bruised  on  one  knee,  wished  to  proceed  on 
her  way,  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  her  protector,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible.  But  when  she  had  told  him  that  it  was  to 
return  to  her  sick  mother,  who  was  alone  without  attendance,  he  compre* 
bended  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  proposed  that  she  should  take  a  car« 
riage.     She  refused,  stammering : 

'  Perhaps,'  he  said, '  it  is  because — come,  be  frank  !  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  it !  you  have  no  money  ?' 

She  nyide  a  sign  in  the  aiErmative. 

*  Is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  refuse  V  he  rejoined.  *  But  I,  I  have  some.' 
And  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  drew  from  his  blouse  a  leathern  pouch, 

which  contained  some  small  coin.  At  this  sight  the  young  girl  felt  her 
heart  beat,  and  a  sudden  thought  crossed  her  mind. 

'  Oh,  sir,  oh,  sir,'  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  together,  '  my  boldness  is 
very  great,  but  yon  seem  so  good !' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  do  ?    Speak,  freely,  mademoiselle.' 

She  then  informed  him  of  her  present  poverty,  and  of  the  horrors  of  her 
situation. 

'  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this,  sooner  %'  replied  this  excellent  man. 
<  Quick,  let  us  hasten  to  purchase  the  medicines  that  your  good  mother 
needs.  If  I  have  not  money  enough,  the  apothecary  will  trust  me  for  my 
honest  face  !     Or,  1  will  leave  him  my  watch  in  pledge.' 

The  young  girl  was  tempted  to  sink  upon  her  knees  before  her  benefactor. 
They  entered  zfiacre^  and  were  soon  provided  with  the  necessary  medicines. 
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'When  she  reached  the  door  of  her  chamber,  the  young  girl  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  bethought  herself  of  some  pretext  for  her  absence.  She  placed 
her  ear  against  the  door,  holding  her  breathy  and  heard  nothing.  At  last  she 
entered — a  terrible  spectacle  met  her  eyes  !  her  mother  lay  with  her  head 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death!  At  this  sight 
a  piercing  cry  broke  from  her  lips — the  dying  woman  heard  it,  and  recog- 
nized her  daughter.  Then,  she  summoned  her  with  a  glance,  and  opening 
her  arms,  she  had  but  time  to  clasp  her  in  a  last  embrace. 

'  This,  M.  de  Varjese,  is  the  preliminary  recital  which  1  had  to  rehearse  to 
you.  Now,  the  man  who  detained  the  young  girl,  and  who  hastened  her 
mother's  death,  that  man  was  you.     The  young  girl  was  myself.' 

With  these  words  the  Unknown  removed  her  mask. 

*  Yes,  it  was  I,  Honorine  Remond,  your  victim  1' 
Gaston  stood  confounded,  stupefied. 

'  Madam/  he  said,  stammering,  *I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have  repented 
often,  very  oflen,  of  my  fault.' 

*  Indeed/  replied  Honorine,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  '  and  what 
have  you  done  to  expiate  it  V  *  What  could  1  do  ?  I  was  ignorant  of — 
your  abode.' 

*  Ah !  this,  then,  was  the  cause  of  your  inaction?  Nothing  is  left  me  then 
but  to  pronounce  you  innocent.  Come,  come,  uo  hypocrisy !  You  have 
not  wished  to  find  me,  because  I  would  have  been  a  living  token  of  your  in- 
famy !  And,  besides,  no  feeling  of  remorse  has  disturbed  you,  for  it  has 
never  entered  your  heart.  Ah,  if,  in  truth,  this  remembrance  had  stirred  in 
your  soul,  you  would  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  you 
would  have  said  to  yourself:  '  I  have  refused  alms  to  this  young  girl,  who 
implored  it  for  her  mother,  and  I  have  endeavored,  besides,  to  degrade  her  ; 
I  have  been  doubly  infamous;  for  I  have  sinned  at  once  against  the  law  of 
justice  and  the  law  of  love.  Against  the  law  of  justice,  which  commands 
every  man,  whose  two  hands  are  full,  to  open,  at  least,  one  of  them,  to  the 
poor  who  implore  aid ;  to  the  law  of  love,  which  recoils  in  horror  from  all 
approach,  which  is  not  mutual  and  voluntary.  Well,  then,  I  will  repair  my 
crime,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power.  Without  doubt,  this  young  girl  is  not 
the  only  one  who  is  a  prey  to  poverty ;  many  others  are  exposed  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  ignoble  passions.  I  must  uncover  all  these  wounds ;  I  must 
probe  them;  and  my  intellect,  and  a  partof  juy  life  and  wealth  must  be 
consecrated  to  their  cure.'  This  is  what  you  would  have  said  and  done,  if 
repentance  had  truly  touched  your  soul.  But  no !  you  have  not  even  sought 
to  throw  olTyour  monstrous  egotism;  you  have  not  tried  to  tear  yourself  from 
vour  idle  and  ignoble  mode  of  life — a  life  which  is  but  one  prolonged  rob- 
bery committed  against  your  fellow  men,  aud  against  your  God  !  Therefore, 
as  1  have  told  you,  M.  de  Varjese,  the  chastisement  which  I  have  lu  store 
for  you  will  be  terrible  1' 

*  Again,'  replied  Gaston,  with  agitation,  *  it  is  time,  madam,  that  you 
should  tell  me  in  what  this  chastisement,  with  which  you  menace  me  inces- 
santly, consists.' 

'  You  shall  be  satisfied/  said  Honorine,  sternly, '  it  is  this : 
'  M.  Gaston  de  Varjese,  from  the  present  moment,  horses,  carriages,  balls, 
theatres,  sumptuous  apartments,  rich  garments,  no  longer  exist  for  you.  All 
this  luxury,  in  the  bosom  of  which  you  have  always  lived,  all  this  splendor, 
all  these  enjoyments  must  be  renounced.  All  that  which  has  made  up  your 
strength  has  disappeared.  M.  de  Varjese,  you  see  yourself  disarmed,  subju- 
gated, powerless;  your  place  is  now  among  the  slaves  of  hunger — you  are 
poor  I     The  heritage  of  your  uncle  upon  which  you  counted — ' 

*  Well !'  exclaimed  Gaston.     '  This  heritage  is  mine.    Your  uncle  has 
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lately  died,  leaving  me  bis  sole  heir.'   '  It  is  false  !'  cried  GaffUm,  id  afTrigbt. 

*  Here  are  documents  which  will  render  you  less  incredulous/  said  Hono- 
rine,  placing  in  his  hands  some  papers,  'a  copy  of  the  will,  a  certificate  of 
your  uncle's  decease,  various  letters  which  be  has  written  to  me ;  do  you 
believe  me  now  V 

Gaston  perused  these  papers,  and  as  he  read,  he  grew  more  pale.  He 
returned  them  to  Honorine,  and  seized  with  a  dizziness,  he  sank  upon  a 
chair  to  prevent  himself  from  falling.  Every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  had 
rushed  to  his  heart.     There  was  a  momentary  silence. 

*  And  how  came  it,*  resumed  Gaston,  with  a  bewildered  air,  *that  be  be- 
stowed this  fa  or  upon  you  V 

*  In  the  first  place,'  said  Honorine, '  because  I  have  tended  him  with  filial 
care,  and  because  he  has  judged  me  worthy  to  be  the  dispenser  of  a  brilliant 
fortune.  In  the  second  place,  because  I  have  revealed  to  him  your  infa- 
mous conduct.  Not  content  with  disinheriting  yoi^,  he  wished  to  denounce 
you  to  justice.'  '  Indeed  !'  said  Gaston,  with  a  steadfastness  of  gaze  that 
was  truly  frightful.     '  And  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  bim  V 

*  Strictly,'  replied  Honorine,  *  I  might  refuse  to  answer  your  questions, 
but  I  pity  your  wretchedness.  Know,  then,  that  received  by  a  relative 
after  my  mother's  death,  I  quitted  the  province,  to  dwell  in  the  city  in 
which  your  uncle  lived.  I  heard  his  name  mentioned,  and  I  went  to  him, 
and  rehearsed  my  complaints  against  you.  From  this  hour  a  tender 
friendship  grew  up  between  us  which  never  changed.' 

*  That  is  plain  enough  from  the  result,'  replied  Gaston,  whose  dizzi- 
ness was  fast  disappearing ;  '  do  you  know,  madam,  that  you  are  endowed 
with  an  admirable  talent  for  wheedling  weak  old  men,  and  for  snapping 
up  inheritances  V  *  Not  a  word  more/  said  Honorine,  raising  her  head 
proudly. 

But  Gaston  continued  furiously  : 

*  In  cheating  their  legitimate  heirs — in  surrounding  with  cares,  to  say 
the  least,  suspicious,  tho  sick  bed  of  a  dying  man — ' 

'  Your  words  are  insulting,  sir,'  said  Honorine,  interrupting  bim. 

*  Insulting,'  replied  Gaston,  who  had  risen,  his  face  purple  with  fever- 
ish emotion,  *  because  I  remind  you  of  your  exploits !  Why,  here  is  a 
campaign  that  does  you  great  credit !  and  I  counsel  you  to  exercise  your 
tilent  anew  upon  some  other  old  man  !*     •  Wretch  I* 

And  Honoring  pulled  the  string  of  a  belli  A  man  appeared ;  it  was 
the  same  who  had  introduced  Gaston  into  the  bouse. 

'  Jean,'  she  said,  '  you  know  who  this  man  is  1  Well,  be  dares  to 
insult  me.' 

Jean  advanced  a  step,  as  if  be  would  rush  upon  Gaston.  Honorine 
restrained  him. 

'  No  I'  she  said,  '  but  as  I  have  still  something  to  say  to  him,  remain 
near  me  ;  and  at  every  insult  which  passes  his  lips,  you  will  strike  him.' 

Jean  crossed  bis  brawny  arms  upon  bis  ureast,  and  fixed  his  clear  and 
piercing  eyes  upon  Gaston.  The  latter  felt  his  impotence,  and  said  with 
fury: 

'  Ha  1  you  have  a  worthy  champion  in. this  man  !' 

*  This  man,'  replied  Honoj;ine,  '  is  the  one  who  protected  and  succored 
me,  when  be  found  me  lying  upon  the  ground,  beneath  your  window  ;  it 
is  to  this  man  that  I  owe  the  sad  joy  of  embracing  my  mother,  before  she 
breathed  her  last  sigh  ;  therefore  I  love  him,  I  admire  him ;  for  be  is 
generous  and  kind,  while  you  are  selfish  and  corrupt.  Enough,  M.  do 
Vaijese ;  I  have  informed  you  of  your  ruin ;  the  chastisement  is  not  yet 
ended.' 
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Gaston  smiled  bitterly,  with  an  air  of  defiance.     Honorine  continued  : 

*  All  the  claims  of  your  creditors,  who  have  supported  you  in  your  un- 
worthy life,  I  have  collected  in  my  hands;  they  give  me  the  right  to  cast 
you  into  prison.  1  have  a  power  over  you,  therefore,  almost  without 
limits.' 

Gaston  gazed  upon  her  with  alarm,  and  asked  himself,  if  all  were  not 
a  frightful  dream. 

*  But  I  will  not  be  so  inexorable,*  continued  Honorine,  with  more  mild- 
ness ;  '  a  means  is  lefl  by  which  you  may  escape  imprisonment,  and  obtain 
a  portion  of  your  fortune.'  •  Can  it  be  V  cried  Gaston,  his  eye  lighting 
up  with  hope.     '  Yes/  she  said,  '  a  means  which  has  been  suggested  to 

'  me  by  my  benefactor,  by  your  uncle  himself,  on  his  death-bed ;  a  means 
which  I  appreciated  and  welcomed  with  gratitude,  for  it  responded  to 
my  own  sentiments,  to  all  my  recollections,  to  the  iudelible  remembrances 
left  upon  my  mind,  by  years  of  mourninc^  and  of  bitterness,  by  images  of 
want  and  of  oppression.'  *  Well,  what  is  it  then  V  stammered  Gaston, 
anxiously. 

Honorine  continued,  in  a  voice  which  slightly  faltered  : 

*  M.  de  Varjese,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  you  must  labor  at  a  trade.' 
Gaston  started  with  a  gesture  of  surprise  and  terror. 

*  For  the  space  of  five  years,'  repeated  Honorine, '  you  must  labor  at  a 
,  trade ;  you  must  work  in  the  shop  of  a  carpenter,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted. At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  your  conduct  is  noble  and  worthy 
— and  I  mean  myself  to  be  the  sole  judge — ^if  the  improvement  in  your 
character  that  I  desire,  that  I  hope  for,  is  accomplished,  you  will  find, 
again,  your  fortune  and  your  enjoyments  !  But  if  you  refuse,  if  rude  and 
incessant  toil  affrights  you — ^and  it  might  well  be  so — if  you  choose  a 
prison — then  also,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  you  will  remain  there,  and 
upon  leaving  it,  frightful  poverty  will  await  you  at  the  door.     Choose  !* 

*  What?'  exclaimed  Gaston,  sinking  his  head,  *  for  five  years  to  labor — 
to  labor  without  relaxation,  with  loathing,  with  horror — my  hands  lacera- 
ted by  rude  tools — beneath  a  scorching  sun,  or  in  a  freezing  atmosphere. 
After  the  toilsome  day,  to  quit  my  chain,  to  be  free  for  a  few  hours ;  but 
to  drag  onward  with  pain  my  aching  limbs,  and  to  have  strength  and 
thought  for  naught  but  sleep.  To  bid  adieu  to  all  grace,  to  all  elegance, 
to  clothe  myself  in  coarse  garments,  from  the  touch  of  which  the  delicate 
hands  of  a  woman  would  shrink.     Oh,  it  is  horrible  !' 

'  It  is  horrible  1'  said  Honorine,  *  and  still  it  is  the  lot  of  millions — and 
that  not  for  five  years,  bat  for  a  life  time !  But  you,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  can  find  fortune  and  pleasure.  They  can  scarcely  hope  for 
aught  but  destitution  and  death.' 

*  But  these  beings,'  cried  Gaston,  *  they  have  not,  like  roe,  the  image 
of  the  past,  smiling  in  irony  upon  them  to  augment  their  misery.' 

'  In  truth,'  said  Honorine  bitterly,  *  they  need  not  fear  this  painful  con- 
trast !  They  cannot  look  back  upon  days  of  opulence  and  festivity  ;  these 
have  never  shone  for  them  I  But  you  can  reflect  upon  the  resolution 
which  you  will  take.    I  leave  you  until  to-morrow  to  decide.' 

*  To-morrow  !  so  soon  T' 

*  If  your  mind  and  your  heart  were  less  corrupt,'  replied  Honorine, 
indignantly,  '  you  would  understand  the  meaning  of  this  lesson,  and  you 
would  not  hesitate.     But  let  us  end  this  interview  !' 

'  So,  then/  rejoined  Gaston,  in  despair,  '  you  are  pitiless  !' 
'  I  am  just  and  kinder  towards  you  than  you  are  yourself.' 
'    '  Five  years !  five  yean !'  repeated  Gaston.     '  My  good  Jean,'  said 
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Honorine,  taming  her  head^  '  canduct  this  goDtleman  to  the  carriage 
again.' 

And  Gaston  quitted  with  rage  the  house  which  he  had  entered  rich  and 
powerful — which  he  left  miserable,  and  a  slave. 

II. 

Some  time  after  the  preceding  scene,  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
a  journal : 

•  yesterday  one  of  those  frightful  accidents  took  place,  which  are  per- 
petually recurring,  and  which  so  deeply  afilict  the  friends  of  the  working 
class.  An  unfortunate  carpenter,  while  at  work  upon  a  scaffold,  fell  back 
upon  the  pavement.    His  death  was  instantaneous/ 

This  carpenter  was  Gaston  ! 

Submitting  to  the  terrible  alternative,  which  has  been  offered  biro  by 
Honorine,  he  had  chosen  the  life  of  a  mechanic.  He  had  resigned  him- 
self for  five  years  to  incessant  bodily  toil,  and  to  bitter  poverty — to  thral* 
dom  of  the  mind^  and  to  martyrdom  of  the  body — ^those  two  constant 
companions  of  the  poor  !  But  the  sad  train  of  evils  was  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  unhappy  Gaston  had  not  counted  upon  a  third  scourge,  which 
descends  upon  the  field  of  labor,  and  assumes  various  disguises  to  strike 
down  its  victims  he  had  not  counted  upon — ^Death  ! 

On  hearing  these  tidings,  Honorine  was  painfully  affected.  She  had 
hoped  for  Gaston's  reformation,  and  it  was  her  wish  to  restore  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  heritage  before  the  time  assigned. 

To-day,  mistress  of  an  immense  fortune,  brilliant  with  youth  and 
beauty,  Honorine  leads  a  life  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  The  poor 
might,  perhaps,  explain  this  mystery.  This  conduct,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  prompted  by  her  noble  heart,  she  speaks  of  the  miseries  and 
crimes  of  society,  excite  the  most  contradictory  rumors  in  the  world. 
Many  say,  ironically,  that  she  is  mad  ;  some  admire  ber,  and  believe  her 
a  saint. 


nEART  JOTS. 

The  disappointments  that  did  drape  my  yonth 
And  heavily  upon  my  spirit  Inj ; 
The  bitter  rennel  that  entwined  my  way 

And  cast  upon  my  heart  the  shades  of  Ruth ; 

The  many  failingi  I  bnve  known  of  truth. 

And  Love,  and  Friendship*— gnawiog  cares, 
Toils,  tears,  bereavements— inward  aches  of  yeanv^ 

That  teach  me  life's  realities,  in  sooth 

All  have  not  banished  from  my  bosom  Hope, 

Or  drank  the  freshness  of  its  youthful  blooms- 
There  are  somn  feelings  grief  cannot  entomb— 

Joys  that  to  common  day-beams  never  ope — 
My  spirit  feeds  on  inborn  blessedness. 
And  still  hath  laitb  in  Troth,  sad  Love  and  Hsppineae. 


* 
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Upon  the  evening  after  their  visit  to  LesA,  Cortes  and  some  of  his  offi- 
cers were  long  at  their  evening  feast ;  it  bad  been  unusually  prolonged, 
and  they  had  done  full  justice  to  the  delieacies  the  Aztecs  provided  them 
with.  They  had  feasted  upon  the  most  delicate  game,  and  upon  fresh 
fish  which  had  swam  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  day  before,  and  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  capital  by  s^ift- footed  carriers,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  different  posts  all  over  the  land  ;  and  who,  as  their  distance  to 
run  was  short,  and  their  nnmbers  great,  kept  up  a  system  of  intercom- 
munication, equal  in  its  effect  to  our  steam  made-use-of  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse and  interchange.  This  game  and  fish,  as  well  as  meats  of  va- 
rious kinds,  were  prepared  in  various  and  highly  acceptable  ways,  and 
kept  hot  by  chafing  dishes,  while  there  were  not  wanting  sweetmeats 
and  pastry.  There,  too,  was  the  delicious  chocolate,  which  is  described 
as  being  *'  a  potation  of  chocolate,  flavored  with  vanilla  and  other  spices, 
and  so  prepared  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  froth  of  the  consistency  of  honey, 
which  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth."  Then  there  was,  beside,  the 
intoxicating  pulque  and  fruits  in  abundance  from  the  most  opposite 
regions. 

Rejoicing  in  pleqty,  astbnished  and  delighted  with  the  wealth  and 
plenty  everywhere  seen,  the  Spaniards  talked  of  their  distant  Spanish 
nome  and  of  the  various  wonders  of  their  present  abode.  Some  that  day 
had  visited  the  market-place  and  the  great  temple,  and  the  recital  of  all 
they  saw  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  others.  Throwing  away  care,  they 
seemed  only  to  rejoice  in  their  present  ease,  as  if  it  could  endure  forever 
— as  if  there  were  no  enemy  to  fear,  no  courage  to  revenge  in'dignities 
already  inflicted  upon  the  Indian,  as  well  as  to  avert  those  they  medi- 
tated. But  with  Cortes  it  was  different ;  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  the 
recklessness  of  his  comrades  only  made  care  eat  into  his  peace  the  more. 
He  saw  that  his  followers  were  rapidly  sinking  into  sloth  and  a  feeling 
of  security,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  security  uf  those  who  tread  upon  a 
'  snare ;  to  him  the  sky  was  filled  with  clouds  and  strange  signs  ;  he  knew 
that  his  rude  lawless  soldiers  would  soon  bring  about  anger,  strife,  and 
quarrellings  among  the  people  into  whose  very  midst  they  had  thrust 
themselves,  and  he  keenly  felt  the  daring  of  bringing  as  their  allies  the 
very  foe  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Tlascalans ;  and  he  saw  that,  seeing  this  foe  in 
the  very  heart  of  their  proudest  city — nay,  even  caring  for  their  wants  as 
guests,  would  set  on  fire  the  blood  of  the  Aztecs.  He  had  brought  with 
hitn  about  seven  thousand  of  these  Tlascalans,  while  the  number  of  bis 
own  white  men  amounted  to  about  five  hundred.  Even  could  they  live 
thus  quietly,  the  ambition  of  Cortes  would  be  far  from  being  satisfied.  His 
ambition  was  to  rule  over  this  proud  nation,  to  gain  their  treasures,  to 
make  them  slaves  of  his  will ;  but  upon  the  evening  I  speak  of  he  allowed 
no  frown  or  anxious  wrinkle  to  show  his  disquiet ;  he  buried  it  deeply, 
for  he' felt  the  necessity  of  maturing  some  plan  before  he  roused  his  sleep- 
ing warriors,  and  he  thought  it  likely  a  rest  was  perhaps  what  they  most 
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needed,  though  his  iron  nature  and  his  iron  will  asked  no  rest.  His 
laugh  was  free  thai  night,  and  no  one  appeared  more  at  ease :  no  one 
seemed  more  like  one  who  had  no  care  upon  his  thoughts ;  but^ariva 
came  in,  and,  going  directly  to  Cortes,  whispered  some  moments  in  his 
ear.  Instantly  the  assumed  appearance  of  thoughtless  gayety  was  gone, 
a  black  frown  came  upon  his  face,  and  starting  up  he  asked  where  the 
woman  was.  Mariva  returned  answer  that  she  had  gone,  and  her  eye 
flashed  fire  as  she  said  this,  for  the  evening  before  he  had  quite  neglected 
her,  and  his  eye  had  sought  Lesa's  the  most;  she  was  jealous  of  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Montezuma.  Cortes'  keen  eye  had  seen  this,  even  while 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  Lesa,  but  her  beauty  had  taken  captive  his 
wisdom ;  but  all  the  next  day  he  had  striven  to  remove  this  new  feeling 
from  Mariva's  mind,  knowing  the  danger  there  would  else  be,  as  he  knew 
well  they  were  all  in  Mariva's  power,  who,  as  interpretess,  might  ruia 
them,  had  she  the  will.  When  he  saw  that  her  eye  flashed,  he  hastened 
to  re-assure  her — "  Nay,  Mariva,  not  to  admire  her  foolish  beauty  as  we 
did  somewhat  last  night,  but  to  bind  this  proud  Lesa  to  the  rack,  to  tor- 
ture her  that  she  might  confess  more,  and  tell  us  where  they  bestow  their 
treasure;  she  was  but  the  flower  that  pleased  for  the  hour;  and  hark  ye« 
Mariva,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  I  shall  begin  to  think  my  Mariva  is  jeal- 
ous of  this  girl  if  her  eye  flashes  so ;  do  you  think  we  would  love  the 
flower  sooner  than  the  star  V  *'  And  now  my  brave  cavaliers,"  he  said, 
afler  he  had  watched  Mariva's  exit  from  the  room  and  exchanged  a  smile 
with  her,  ere  she  disappeared — "  And  now  my  brave  cavaliers,"  rang  oat 
his  voice  again — '*  we  must  to  action ;  fling  away  this  ease,  and  ho  I  for 
glory  1  ho  !  for  war  1" 

Briefly  detailing  their  danger,  he  held  a  counsel  with  them  ;  many  were 
the  plans  consulted  upon — retreat  was  proposed,  but  Cortes  thought  that 
that  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of,  it  was  infamous,  it  was  cowardly ;  he  de- 
clared it  would  seal  their  very  ruin  in  the  eyes  of  all  white  men,  and 
cause  them  to  be  despised  by  the  very  Aztec  who  would,  when  fear  was 
gone,  have  no  scruple  to  crush  those  whose  hand  had  been  so  high,  and 
whose  step  had  been  so  crushing'  and  unscrupulous.  Gradually  ovj"- 
coming  the  fears  of  the  verv  bravest  of  his  men,  and  when  they  believt^J 
with  his  pretended  belief  that  retreat  was  not  only  cowardly,  but  even 
impracticable,  Cortes  proposed  that  they  should  even  take  Montezuma 
prisoner  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  rule  through  his  orders.  With  such 
a  pledge  the  Spaniards  must  be  secure  from  the  assault  of  the  people, 
afraid  by  acts  of  violence  to  compromise  the  safety  of  their  prince,  and  if 
he  could  be  made  to  come,  as  if  by  his  own  wish  or  with  his  own  con- 
sent, they  would  be  deprived  of  all  apology  for  rising  against  Montezu- 
ma's  captors.  As  long  as  the  emperor  remained  among  the  Spaniards  it 
would  be  easy,  by  allowing  him  a  show  of  sovereignty,  to  rule  in  his 
name,  until  they  had  taken  measures  for  securing  their  safety  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise. 

Cortes  detailed  this  plan  before  his  officers,  as  well  as  the  pretext  up- 
der  cover  of  which  it  could  be  done,  for  there  must  be  some  pretext,  and 
his  words  were  heard  in  utter  silence  by  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  The 
gayest  of  the  gay  but  an  hour  ago — so  thoughtless — so  at  their  ease — in. 
such  security  I — they  now  were  pale  with  horror  at  their  situation,  and 
this  plan,  seemingly  so  impossible,  and  so  like  a  straw  for  a  drowning 
man  to  catch,  so  hopeless  did  it  seem  to  the  most  of  them.  When  Cortes 
had  done  speaking  he  looked  at  them,  but  heard  no  word,  each  one  feared 
to  accept  it.  Cortes  waited  a  few  moments,  and  with  sneering  tones  he 
asked — **  Are  ye  cowards,  or  madmen,  not  to  accept  your  only  means  of 
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safety  and  of  conquest  ?*'  "Neither,"  eaid  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  proudly. 
**  Neither ;  I  accept  it" — *'  and  I" — **  and  1" — "  and  I,"  echoed  those  des- 
perate, daring  men. 

Then  came  councils  upon  the  minute  details  of  the  enterprise ;  this 
kept  them  in  close  council  until  it  was  late,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
night  the  soldiers  might  have  been  seen  preparing  their  fire-arms,  or  going 
to  the  confessional;  while  Cortes,  in  his  vast  and  dreary  apartment,  paced 
to  and  fro  with  heavy  strides  most  fearfully,  alone  with  his  danger  and  his 

daring. 

•  ••••••• 

When  Lesa  entered  the  palace  of  Montezuma  he  had  just  risen  from 
his  siesta,  and  was  already  in  his  hall  of  audience,  for  it  was  the  hour  when 
he  received  ambassadors  from  foreign  kingdoms,  or  caciques  from  his  own 
states  and  cities ;  but  upon  hearing  that  Lesa  had  come,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter,  until  he  could  talk  awhile  with  Lesa  alone.  He  greeted 
her  aifectionatelyt  asked  about  the  child,  was  sorry  it  was  ill,  and  glad  it 
was  then  better — sorry  that  he  had  had  such  a  night  of  sufTering,  and  glad 
that  now  he  slept — alternating,  as  we  all  are,  constantly  from  sorrow  to 
gladness,  from  gladness  to  sorrow,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  which 
has  not  its  pleasantness  and  peace,  and  its  vexation  and  sorrow.  Lesa 
seized  this  opportunity  to  press  upon  Montezuma  the  importance  of  bri- 
bing the  Spaniards  to  leave  his  kingdom  ;  but  she  had  scarcely  commenced 
lier  earnest  appeal,  when  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  announced  aa 
desiring  an  audience.  A  frown  came  upon  Montezuma's  face,  followed 
by  a  resigned'  expression ;  and  not  listening  to  Lesa,  who  implored  him  to 
deny  them  that  day,  he  said  that  it  was  well,  they  might  immediately 
come  in,  as  soon  as  some  half  dozen  caciques  were  admitted  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. He  ordered  the  slaves  to  bring  refreshments  in,  and  to  bring 
in  also  a  couple  of  fans  of  jewelled  bracelets  and  chains,  that  he  migbt 
deck  them  with  the  gifts  the  white  men  most  seemed  to  valuo ;  then  turn- 
ing to  Lesa,  he  said — **  Lesa,  my  bird,  must  stay  with  us — will  she  not]" 
The  curtains  of  the  doorway  were  drawn  aside,  and  thniugh  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  hall  from  the  court  the  spirit-stirring  music  of  the  strange 
visitors  was  heard.  Cortes  and  five  of  his  principal  cavaliers  were  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  ;  they  were  all  clad  in  complete  polished  steel  ar- 
mor, and  seemed  in  a  peculiarly  friendly,  courteous  mood,  jested  with 
the  emperor,  and  Cortes  pleased  him  so  much  by  what  he  said,  that  Mon- 
tezuma, wishing  to  gain  the  friendship  of  these  formidable  people,  even 
offered  Cortes  his  daughter  Linsta  to  be  his  wife ;  this  Cortes  playfully 
declined.  Lesa  heard  Montezuma's  offer  with  surprise  ;  and  she  observed 
that  although  Cortes  seemed  even  unusually  gay,  that  some  anxious 
glances  were  cast  by  the  other  cavaliers  into  the  antechamber  and  court, 
where  many  white  men  seemed  to  be  congregating.  She  began  to  fear  she 
knew  not  what,  while  Montezuma,  utterly  unconscious  that  there  waa 
aught  to  fear,  was  loading  his  guests  with  presents,  when  Lesa's  fears 
were  changed  into  horror,  into  dread  reality.  Cortes  changed  his  play- 
ful words  into  stern  ones;  his  brow  ^rew  dark,  and  his  tones  fearful,  as 
he  told  Montezuma  that  be  had  heard  strange  news  from  the  south ;  that 
Quanhpopoca  had  most  treacherously  murdered  two  white  men  from  his 
garrison  at  Vera  Cruz ;  that  a  battle  had  taken  place  in  consequence ; 
that  the  Aztecs,  of  course,  were  routed,  but  that  some  seven  or  eight 
white  men,  with  the  commander  of  his  garrison,  had  been  killed ;  and 
that  the  Aztec  prisoners  had  owned  that  the  treacheiy  was  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Montezuma.  All  this  the  emperor  well  knew;  but  with  well- 
feigned  aatonishment  he  declared  his  surprise  and  ignorance  of  the  affair, 
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and  $aid  that  his  countenancing  it  was  a  falsehood  of  bia  enemies.  Cortes 
told  him — he,  of  course,  believed  what  he  said — but  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  the  Aztec  chief,  and  those  others  concerned  in  the 
treachery,  and  to  punish  them ;  this  Montezuma  agreed  to,  and  instantly 
sent  his  signet  and  warriors  to  bring  them  to  Mexico.  Cortes  then  told 
him  that  his  willingness  to  inquire  into  the  affair  proved  his  innocence, 
but  that  he  feared  his  own  great  sovereign  would  not  be  as  easily  satis- 
fied, and  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  the  Spaniard's  quarters  and  stay 
with  them  until  the  matter  should  be  arranged  ;  such  a  proof  of  his  good 
will  toward  them  would  satisfy  his  emperor  as  to  the  folsity  of  the  accu- 
sations. The  monarch,  wily  himself,  clearly  saw  through  their  plan,  and 
asked,  indignantly,  "  Who  ever  beard  that  a  great  prince,  like  himself, 
voluntarily  leaving  his  own  palace,  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  V*  Cortes  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  would  not  go  as  pris- 
oner, but  Montezuma  would  not  agree  to  the  disgraceful  plan.  The  un- 
expected daring  of  the  white  man  tamed  him.  however,  for  who  but  such 
as  had  unknown  power  would  ever  think  of  such  a  plan  ?  Velasquez  do 
Leon,  one  of  the  cavaliers,  became  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  demanded 
that  the  insolent  prince  should  be  killed,  unless  he  complied.  Monte- 
zuma was  terrified,  and  being  made  to  believe  that  the  threat  ^ould  be 
carried  into  execution,  at  last  consented  to  go  with  them. 

Lesa,  throughout  this  interview,  was  speechless  with  terror,  with  in- 
tense suffering,  and  with  a  dread  consciousness  of  her  utter  powerless- 
ness,  for  the  emperor  had  not  listened  to  her  passionate  appeals  to  defer 
giving  audience  to  these  people  ;  how  much  less  could  she  influence  him, 
when  she  knew  his  fright,  and  even  partook  of  it  in  some  degree.  But 
with  her  it  was  slight  fear,  for  she  would  have  died  sooner  than  submit 
to  the  disgrace  which  the  cmven  monarch  agreed  to.  With  horror  she 
saw  that  the  very  ruin  she  had  tried  to  avert  she  had  brought  upon  her 
land,  and  when  she  found  voice  she  besought  her  father  to  die  like  a  man 
before  he  should  submit  to  such  degradation ;  but  as  I  said  before,  selfish- 
ness, cruelty,  and  falsehood,  had  deprived  Montezuma  of  being  noble  ond 
brave— ^a  craven,  false  man  he  had  become,  and  such  was  every  act  of  the 
fallen  prince.  Cortes  recognizes  in  the  woman,  whose  appeals  were  so 
passionate,  the  beautiful  Lesa,  and  willing,  in  this  fearful  hour,  to  go  any 
lengths  to  conciliate  Mariva,  he  ordered  Francisco  de  Lujo,  one  of  the 
five  cavaliers,  to  seize  her  and  have  her  tortured,  that  she  might  confess 
where  the  treasures  were,  and  what  the  strength  and  resources  of  her 
people  ;  but  Francisco  asked,  indignantly,  if  they  were  to  war  on  women  ; 
Mariva  interfered,  and  begged  for  her  rival's  life,  and  that  decided  the 
question. 

Lesa  fled  from  the  palace,  as  she  found  that  her  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing,  and  sent  messengers  to  some  of  the  nobles  in  the  city, 
while  she  went  to  others,  and  with  frantic  words  and  gesticulations  told 
them  of  the  danger  of  their  sovereign,  besought  them  to  hasten  to  his  res- 
cue, and  all  springing  to  arms  at  her  call,  by  the  time  Montezuma's  letter 
was  seen  going  on  its  way  to  the  quarters  of  the  white  men,  a  force  was 
assembled  sufKcient  to  overpower  the  Spaniards,  had  Montezuma  been  a 
man  ;  but  the  pride  and  falseness  of  the  man  did  not  desert  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  he  called  to  the  people  to  disperse,  as  his  going  to  stay  with  the 
Spaniards  was  his  own  wish ;  and  even  soon  after  Cortes  had  kept  up 
the  solemn  farce  by  receiving  him  in  his  palace  with  rpock  courtesy,  tho 
wretched  monarch  reiterated  the  falsehood,  and  ordered  his  nobles  to 
send  away  the  mob  with  assurances  of  that  fact.  Thus  did  Montezuma 
even  take  away  all  pretext  for  his  people's  interfering  in  his  behalf.   Poor 
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Lesa,'  terrified  alnu>st  to  inBanity  by  remorrse  and  the  consequences  of  faer 
ill-doing,  hurried  from  cacique  to  cacique,  imploring  them  not  to  heed 
what  Montezuma  said,  but  to  interfere  and  save  him  and  the  nation.  But 
some  thought  that  her  mind  wandered,  while  the  most  of  them  believed 
her  ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  dared  take  the  command  of  such  an  act. 
Oh,  how  she  longed  for  Chalcahual,  but  he  came  not.  Her  heart  scarcely 
heard  its  excuse  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  save  the  land ;  she  only 
knew  that  she  was  the  origin  of  all  this  misery,  this  shame,  this  wretch- 
edness.  Finding  her  efforts  to  crush  the  mountain  trouble,  she  went  to 
her  own  home  and  to  her  own  room^  refused  to  see  any  one,  not  even  ex- 
cepting her  child.  Hours  went  by  and  the  night  also,  and  her  attendants, 
hearing  no  sound  in  the  rooro»  ventured  in,  and  found  her  lying  upon  her 
couch,  while  a  burning  fever  ran  riot  in  her  veins.  Utterly  prostrate,  ho- 
ping that  she  might  die,  she  still  did  not  refuse  the  medicines  they  offer- 
ed to  her ;  but  they  often  heard  her  beseech  the  gods  that  she  might  die. 
For  some  days  it  seemed  a  probable  thing  that  she  would  die ;  but  after  a 
time  the  fever  left  her,  but  .left  her  scarcely  living--so  weak,  so  wan,  so 
helpless  she  was.  When  strength  began  to  come  back  again,  it  was  sad 
indeed  to  see  her — more  sad  than  when  fierce  disease  held  her  in  its 
giasp  !  Then  those  who  were  by  faer  thought  most  of  the  body's  misery ! — 
hpw  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  ached,  and  now  they  felt  how  the  fine 
nerves  of  her  soul  wece  wrunff  with  utter  wretchedness  I  She  would 
weep  passionately  for  houi3»  iven  scream  aloud  in  the  agony  of  her 
thoughts.  She  told  no  one  of  her  agency  in  this  capture,  but  it  never  left 
her  mind  one  moment ;  in  sleep  even  it  was  the  theme  of  all  her  drei^aoB, 
and  the  presence  of  her  child  seemed  to  bring  her  no  comfort ;  his  play- 
fulpess  reminded  her  so  forcibly  of  past  happiness  and  of  present  wretch- 
edness and  woe,  that  she  coula  only  pres^  him  to  her  heart  and  weep 
over  him. 

The  tidings  she  received  from  Chalcahual  were  conveyed  to  her  by  the 

.  far-famed  picture-writing  of  the  Astecs.    The  first  messenger  brought 

her  tidings  that  he  knew  of  the  shameful  situation  of  Montezuma,  and 

,  that  now  he  must  speed  him  to  the  north,  and  at  any  cost  of  toil  find 

,  what  force  they  could  muster  at  a  moment's  need,  then  he  would  consult 

with  the  nobles  in  the  city. 

Weeks  passed  by,  and  mother  and  son  were  well,  when  tidings  came 
.  from  Chalcahual,  saying  that  he  should  be  in  Mexico  almost  as  soon  as 
'  his  courier.  He  had  left  it  in  high  hopes,  but  he  came  back  almost  de- 
spairing; the  warriors  of  the  land  were  panic  stniek,  and  so  amazed  and 
.  crushed  were  they  ail,  that  he  feared  their  old  soul  of  bravery  woold 
.  never  come  back  to  them — he  bad  scarcely  any  hope  left. 

It  was  strange,  the  attendants  thought,  when  they  heard  what  was. the 

,  word  from  Chalcahual — that  when  Lesa  had  read  it,  a  quiet  look  of  re- 

.  lief  and  determination  came  upon  her  countenance ;  and  (kfterward  they 

.  remembered  that  during  the  last  part  of  her  illness,  when  life  seemed  sure, 

that  among  her  fervent  prayers  for  emperor  and  country,  for  Chalcahual 

and  her  son,  that  her  petition  for  herself  was  only  that  she  might  have 

strength.     Yes,  relief  from  torturing  doubt  was  now  given  Lesa !    Her 

way  which,  for  the  past  weeks,  had  been  through  agony  that  could  not 

be  told — through  torturing  doubt,  enveloped,  in  mists  and  enshrouded  by 

fearful  precipices,  and  treading  upon  snares,  now  seemed  certain  and 

clear  to  her — doubt  was  gone  and  relief  came  to  her,  and  with  the  hour 

came  the  strength  she  had  prayed,  for.     She  received  Chalcahual's  letter 

about  noon,  and  soon  after  she  went  out  alone  and  unattended,  and  waa 

gone  for  many  hours.    1  he  next  morning  she  said  she  felt  well  enough  to 
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visit  Montezuma,  and  ordered  her  most  brilliant  gala  dress  to  be  brought 
to  her,  and  told  her  slaves  to  dress  her  bair  in  the  most  elaborate  style 
— decorating  it  with  jewels  merely.  When  she  chose  her  ornaments,  they 
wondered  at  the  profuse  manner  in  which  she  loaded  her  neck  and  arms 
with]  her  most  costly  necklaces  and  bracelets,  but  Aztec  submission  for- 
bade aught  but  silent  wonder. 

Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  render  Lesa  altogether  lovely,  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  in  her  pride.  A  loveliness  more  bewitching  now  threw 
itself  as  a  veil  about  her.  Her  form,  though  somewhat  bent  by  sickness 
and  wretchedness,  was,  if  possible,  more  graceful  in  its  movements ;  the 
eyelids  drooped,  but  when  the  long  lashes  were  raised,  and  the  eye  looked 
out  so  clear,  so  sad,  one  felt  that  one  must  take  her  to  one's  heart,  and 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  lay  so  sadly  on  ber  soul. 

When  Lesa  entered  the  court  of  the  white  man's  palace,  she  noticed 
tbat  the  soldiers  were  bringing  into  it  many  bundles  of  spears  and  jave- 
lins, but  she  thought  but  little  of  it ;  and  upon  entering  the  hall  where 
Montezuma  was  receiving  the  nobles  who  sought  audience,  she  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  degradation,  for  the  state  that  sur- 
rounded him  was  the  same  as  ever ;  the  room  was  decorated  in  the  same 
costly  manner;  numerous  slaves,  in  the  same  rich  livery,  moved  about, 
proffering  delicacies  as  usual ;  a  number  of  caciques  were  m  attendance, 
and  Montezuma  wore  the  same  insignia  of  royalty,  and  there  was  nostra 
of  abjectness  in  his  demeanor ;  the  same  haughty,  proud  bearing  was  his. 
When  Montezuma  saw  her,  he  ran  and  met  her ;  then,  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  he  said,  while  his  voice  was  choked  with  emotion  :  "  So  I  have  my 
Lesa  still ;  she  will  not  go  away  into  the  land  of  shadows,  as  I  feared  at 
one  time."  **  You  have  your  child  still,'*  she  answered,  "  and  still  have 
a  daughter  who  would  willingly  lay  down  her  life  to  aid  you.  Father, 
father,  all  hope  is  not  gone ;  do  not  give  way  so  to  fear,  but  be  courageous, 
and  all  will  be  well — our  land  shall  yet  be  saved."  These  last  words 
recalled  the  weak  emperor  to  the  duties  of  his  kingdom,  and  turning  to- 
wards some  ambassadors  from  foreign  kingdoms,  he  resumed  the  conver- 
sation. Now  Lesa  saw  that  his  f^tate  was  degraded  indeed,  for  she  cpuld 
perceive  a  lurking  sneer  and  disrespect  in  the  courtesy  of  the  foreign 
nobles ;  and  though  there  were  many  caciques  in  the  hall,  there  were  as 
many  Spaniards,  and  in  the  antech'amber  there  paced  to  and  fro  Spanish 
sentinels.  As  she  noted  all  this,  possibly  scorn  and  a  sneer  might  have 
mingled  with  her  sorrow  for  all  this,  had  not  the  conviction  pressed 
heavily  home  that  she  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  The  ambassadors  took  their 
leave,  and  Moiltezuma,  now  surrounded  by  only  those  of  his  own  nation 
and  Spaniards,  spoke  of  the  coming  death  of  th6  Aztec  governor  and  his 
companions,  who  had  been  proven  guilty  of  treacherously  murdering  the 
two  white  men.  He  spoke  sadly,  but  like  one  resigned  to  fate,  while  Lesa's 
heart  writhed  in  agony  at  his  supineness,  his  submission,  in  thus  allow- 
ing the  white  men  to  judge  his  people.  While  they  were  speaking  of  the 
trial  and  sentence,  Cortes  himself  entered,  and  came  attended  by  soldiers, 
who  bore  clanking  chains.  Cortes  briefly  and  harshly  charged  the  mon- 
arch with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Aztec  governor  in  his  treachery,  telling 
him  that  some  of  his  companions  had  just  been  tortured,  and  had  con- 
fessed the  fact.  Had  he  been  a  subject,  such  a  crime  would  receive  a 
just  punishment  in  a  like  death  as  that  the  governor  would  directly  sufier ; 
even  as  a  sovereign,  his  own  great  monarch  would  not  allow  aught  else 
but  that  punishment  should  be  meeted  out  to  him  ;  some  slight  punish- 
ment, however,  would  satisfy  him.  Then  ordering  his  soldiers  to  put  the 
shackles  upon  the  monarch's  ankles,  he  seated  himself  in  his  presence. 
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and  coolly,  quietly  watched  the  soldiers  do  their  duty.     Montezuma  ut- 
tered no  remonstrance,  but  hid  his  head  on  Lesa's  shoulder,  while  ill* 
suppressed  moans  told  the  anguish  his  spirit  suffered.     Lesa  saw  that  re- 
sistance was  vain,  and  knew  that  her  father  would  never  bravely  resist, 
until  death  relieved  him  from  this  indignity ;  so,  folding  him  to  her  heatt, 
as  she  would  a  child,  she  whispered  words  of  comfort  and  hope  to  Mon- 
tezuma, and  besought  him  to  obey  ChalcahuaPs  advice  when  he  should 
come.     Whatever  it  might  be,  she  implored  him  to  leave  all  to  Chalca- 
hual,  and  be  would  free  him  from  these  hateful  Spaniards  ;  but  he  made 
no  answer.     His  nobles  crowded  around  him,  and  taking  off  their  costly 
mantles,  tried  to  insert  them  beneath  the  chains  to  soften  the  punishment. 
When  all  was  done,  Cortes  turned  his  back  upon  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
left  the  room.    Scarcely  a  sound  told  them  what  was  going  forward  in 
the  court.      There,  upon  piles  of  javelins  and  arrows  the  Aztec  gov- 
ernor,  and  his  companions  were  bound,  while  fire,  applied  to  the  ar* 
rows,  soon  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings ;  no  murmur  escaped  them,  and  • 
the  crowd  around  was  silenced  by  the  scene ;  but  the  heat  penetrated 
through  the  anieohamber,  even  to  the  wretched  mouarch  and  his  fright- 
ened crowd  of  attendants.     When  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  Cortes  entered  the  room  again,  and  kneeling  before  Monte- 
zuma, prayed  the  emperor's  pardon  for  the  indignity  offered  him.    It  was 
his  sad  duty,  he  said,  and  one  he  suffered  severely  in  executing  it ;  but 
that  Montezuma  himself  would  despise  him,  if  he  found  his  white  friend 
was  not  able  to  do  his  duty,  however  severe  the  trial.     Now  the  chains 
might  be  taken  off,  and  Montezuma  be  monarch  again.     While  the  sol- 
diers were  removing  the  irons,  Lesa  heard  the  once  great  emperor  in  hum- 
.  ble  tones  thank  Cortes  for  taking  off  the  chains  as  a  favor  he  did  not  de- 
seiTe,  and  it  was  afterward  remembered   by  some  of  the  slaves  then 
present,  that  the  expression  of  agony  left  Lesa's  face,  and  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  quiet  and  peace  came  in  its  place ;  but  it  was  but  the  expres- 
sion one  sees  upon  the  fiice  ofoneiwho  has  been  tortured  by  doubt,  and 
is  at  last  freed  from  that  doubt,  for  the  iron  was  surely  in  Lesa's  soul. 
After  the  chains  were  removed,  and  while  the  Spaniards  crowded  round 
the  monarch,  anxious  to  drive  away  his  wretcheaness,  Lesa  whispered  to 
Montezuma — **  Listen  to  my  request,  as  if  it  were  the  last  prayer  of  your 
child  Lesa.     When  Chalcahual  comes,  obey  his  advice;*'  and  then  she 
left  his  presence,  and  hastened  home.    She  went  through  the  great  hall 
into  the  aviary,  but  not  to  pet  her  birds.     She  selected  her  choicest  flow- 
ers with  great  care,  and  wove  them  into  a  garland — ^bade  a  slave  bear  it 
to  the  priest  Lensal,  who  waited  for  it  at  the  steps  of  the  great  temple, 
and  tell  him  it  was  her  evening's  offering.     Then  she  went  to  her  own 
,room,  ordering  that  no  one  should  be  admitted.  She  knelt  in  prayer — ^long 
and  fervent  seemed  her  supplications,  and  while  she  still  knelt,  Chalca- 
hual came  in,  and  it  was  his  arm  that  raised  her,  and  his  kiss  that 
greeted  her. 

Weary  and  way-worn  was  the  traveller,  and  for  a  few  moments  after 
their  first  greeting  their  very  natures  seemed  to  be  reversed ;  for  Chalca- 
hual, with  all  a  woman's  abandonment  of  sorrow,  laid  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  while  not  a  tear  glistened  in 
Lesa's  eye,  and  her  tone  was  composed — all  weakness  had  vanished  with 
her  stern  purpose — and  her  agony,  like  man's  agony,  was  too  deep  for  ex- 
pression. She  felt  now  very  keenly  how  wilful  and  wayward  she*  had 
been  thus  far  in  life,  and  how  all  unworthy  of  Chalcahual ;  his  faults  she 
forgot,  and  only  remembered  her  own  short  comings.  She  felt  now  equal 
(o  him,  and  that  this  was  their  true  marriage  hour.   When  she  had  risen 
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to  hitn,  and  as  this  conviction  pressed  home,  tbero  eame  thoughts  Wbicli 
maddened  her — they  epoke  briefly  but  so  sadly  about  the  position  of 
affaire ;  and  Lesa  saw  that  Chalcahual  had  scarcely  any  well-founded  hope 
tiiat  the  nation  w6uld  be  brave.  Then  she  said-—*'  Chalcahual,  do  you 
know  that  in  this  hour  of  sadness,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  that  I  love  you 
as  I  never  loved  you  before,  and  that  if  I  live  I  will  never  disappoint  you 
again  by  'my  recklessness,  my  wilfulness,  and  childishness — will  you  Re- 
member this  in  after  life  1  And  now,  Chalcahual,  seems  our  true  mar* 
riage  houi^^tiow,  when  I  am  more  worthy  of  you.  You  must  and  will 
forgive  all  old  faults,'  dearest,  before  I  commence  mf  new  life.  You  i^ay 
you  will,  the  gods  bless  you  for  that !  Now  life  seems  more  beautiful  for 
me  than  it  ever  has  done,  but  with  such  a  different  beauty  I  And  yet, 
now  that  I  look  upon  it  so,  I  am  near  enough  like  to  Chalcahual,  as  to  be 
willing  to  give  life  itself  away ;  if,  by  doing  so,  I  could  help  my  wretched 
country.  By-atid-bye,  if  I  live,  you  must  remember  how  I  feel  now, 
and  remind  me  of  it.  I  have  sinned  grievously  toward  you,  dearest,  afSd 
yesterday  all  that  I  had  done  so  grieved  me  that,  tiot  having  you  here  to 
confess  to,  I  went  to  the  priest,  Lensal,  and  confessed  all  to  the  good  old 
man,  and  some  day  you  must  hear  all  my  wrong  doing,  if  not  from  Lesa's 
lips.  Lensal  must  tell  them  to  you — ^promise  me  that  you  will  let  them 
be  told  to  you,  and  then  forgive."  "  Why,  Lesa  dear,"  said  Chakahual, 
''  I  forgive  now,  and  surely  that  is  no  effort,  for  those  feults  of  yours  can* 
not  be  very  heavy ;  but  Lesa,  your  eye  is  strangely  bright,  and  your 
words  strange.  I  fear  me  you  are  not  quite  well,  and  we  must  save  all 
our  strength  and  health  for  stern  duties."  '*  For  stem  duties,  indeed,'' 
echoed  Lesa. 

'*  Where  is  our  boy,  Lesa,  I  must  see  him  in  his  new  health  and  beau* 
ty."  Lesa  went  for  him,  and  brought  him  in  with  a  joyful  cry.  The  child 
stretched  his  arms  out  to  his  father,  who  eagerly  took  him  and  covered 
htm  with  kisses,  and  then  tossed  him  in  the  air,  until  the  child  screamed 
from  delight.  There  seemed  an  alsandon,  ajoyousness  inChaleahual's 
tone  and  manner  quite  new  to  Lesa,  and  she  leaned  against  the  casement 
and  watched  him,  while  the  blood  gathered  itself  about  her  heart,  and 
left  her  colorless  and  in  pain.  When  Chalcahual  came  to  her,  the  night- 
mare of  soul  did  not  leave  her,  and  cold  and  rigid  in  her  agony  she  stood 
there  and  heard  him  say — **  Come,  Lesa,  love.  I  wish  that  you  would 
order  your  slaves  to  man  some  canoes,  and  we  will  go  to  the  lovely  island 
of  Manto,  and  there  we  will  take  our  evening  refreshment.  You  shall 
sing  to  me,  and  hear  all  my  adventures  since  last  we  met :  but  first,  dear- 
est, I  will  change  these  garments,  for  they  are  scarcely  fit  for  a  lady's 
bower."  Chalcahual  put  his  arm  caressingly  about  Lesa,  and  his  light 
tone  changed  to  a  graver  one,  as  he  said-— *' Lesa,  you  look  somewhat 
astonished  at  my  gay  tone  at  this  time  of  sorrow ;  those  tones,  alas  1  have 
been  too  rare  heretofore  in  my  happier  hours ;  but  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment rarely  leave  us  until  they  have  done  us  some  good,  and  I  hate 
bade  good  bye  to  my  old  continued  sternness ;  for,  in  my  hours  of  earnest 
thought,  I  have  at  last  discovered  that  it  is  wise  to  gather  each  day's  diii- 
monds.  I  am  changed  into  a  gayer,  and,  I  trust,  a  better  Chalcahual — 
though  I  feel  assured  that,  because  of  this  change,  my  arm  will  not  be  the 
less  brave,  or  my  courage  be  lessened  in  the  least,  fiut,  Lesa,  my  dekv 
Lesa,  you  tremble— you  tuirn  away  your  face.  I  fear  you  are  ill,  love, 
and  would  keep  it  from  me.  Come,  we  must  have  health,  and  this  little 
excursion  will  be  good  for  yon ;  the  blessed  air  will  revive  you,  and  we 
■  will  gather  new  life  for  action,  for  in  a  few  days  intense  action  will  be 
(mine;  and,  Lesa,  your  task  shall  be  to  greet  me  always  with  a  smile, 
eren  when  tired  with  war  and  sounds  of  war,  I  may  forg;et  my  new 
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character  of  wise  gajetj.  Comet  loye,  look  at  me,  and  say  you  will  go  to 
this  island,  and  that  directly,  for  the  sunset  hour  will  soon  be  here,  and 
unless  we  hasten  we  shall  lose  the  fairest  hours." 

Chalcahual  remembered  afterward  that,  as  he  noticed  that  the  day  waa 
wearing  away,  Leaa  started  and  said  sternly,  and  in  a  tone  of  command  : 
''  Chalcahual,  you  must  go  then  ;  Montezuma  must  have  your  counsels 
nott> — ask  roe  no  questions,  it  must  be  as  I  say.  When  we  meet  again, 
the  gods  will  give  us  time  for  song  and  joyousnesa,  and  surely,"  she  ad- 
ded with  a  faint  smile :  '*  We,  who  are  married  now  for  both  lime  anci 
eternity,  can  spare  a  little  time  for  harsh  duties.  Go,  dearest,  to  Monte*  . 
zuma,  and  give  to  him  somewhat  of  your  bravery.  Your  bravery  and 
strength  will  be  severely  tested,  and  I  know  you  will  never  sink  or  lose 
courage  in  upholding  your  country's  life  and  honor.  Do  not  look  at  me 
with  such  wonder  written  in  your  countenance  ;  believe  me,  I  would  not 
tell  you  to  go  now,  if  it  were  not  for  our  country's  good,  and  that  roust 
now  be  paramount.  By-and-bye  we  shall  have  time  given  to  us  by  the 
gods  to  tell  one  the  other  that  we  are  one  fur  time  and  eternity.  You 
have  much  to  love- in  life,  Chalcahual  f  if  I  were  not  with  you,  here  is  our 
boy  to  live  for.    Come,  Chalcahual,  you  must  go." 

The  noble  cacique  hesitated  about  obeying  her,  for  he  felt  that  she  was 
ill.  A  moment  ago  she  was  cold,  and  her  pulse  seemed  almost  as  if  it  had 
ceased  beating ;  then  her  hand  grew  so  very  feverish,  and  her  frame 
seemed  shaken  by  emotion ;  and  now  her  hand  was  icy  cold  again,  and 
her  words  were  certainly  somewhat  wild  ;  but  her  reiterated,  *'  go,  dear 
Chalcahual,  as  you  love  roe,"  decided  him,  and  snatching  a  kiss  from  her 
cold  cheek,  he  sought  Montezuma — determining,  however,  that  his  stay 
should  be  very  short.  Had  he  lingered  on  the  way,  he  might  have 
heard  Lesa's  long  and  agonised  scream,  when  tfhe  realized  that  she  was 
alone  with  her  dread  purpose.  The  attendants,  who  rushed  to  the  room 
in  dismay  at  the  sound,  afterward  told  how  passionately  she  embraced 
her  child,  and  that  she  soon  left  the  palace  alone,  and  with  hurried, 
irregular  steps. 

Chalcahual  found  Montezuma  was  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  wile  the  unfortunate  monarch  into  some  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  seeing  no  possibility  of  gaining  the  emperor's  ear,  ho  gladly 
received  his  commands  to  deliver  a  kindly  message  to  some  tributary, 
though  petty  king,  who  was  then  ill  in  the  capital,  for  his  message  could 
soon  be  given,  and  he  might  return  the  sooner  to  J^esa*  His  way  passed 
by  the  great  temple,  and,  looking  up  at  the  immense  pile,  he  inwardly 
prayed  that  the  day  might  soon  come  when  the  idols  of  wood  and  of  stone 
should  be  taken  from  their  shrines,  and  the  God  of  Spirit,  the  great  Un- 
known God,  be  worshipped.  As  he  came  toward  the  temple  upon  his 
return,  he  knew  by  the  hushed  multitude  assembled  about  the  base  of  the 
pyramidal  structure,  that  it  was  the  hour  of  evening  saorifioe  ;  and  upon 
the  steps,  about  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  he  saw  a  long  procession  of 
the  magnificently  clad  priests,  and  heard  their  wild  chaunts,  while  wreaths 
of  incense  lightly  curled  above  their  heads,  as  they  paced  on  their  way. 
The  setting  sun  threw  a  beautiful  light  about  them,  and  he  could  clearly 
distinguish,  by  the  absence  of  the  towering  panache  of  feathers,  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  was  to  be  the  ofTering,  and  that  she  was  a  willing  sac- 
rifice, for  her  step  was  almost  as  firm  as  that  of  the  priests,  and  her  hands 
were  folded  upon  her  breast,  and  her  eye  bent  down  in  prayer.  Chal- 
cahuaVs  soul  sickened  as  he  saw  the  pomp  of  this  horrid  procession,  and 
yet  he  leaned  aeainst  a  tree  and  watched  it,  as  higher  and  higher  the  pro- 
cession mounted  on  their  way,  winding  round  the  pyramid,  and  at  last 
reached  the  great  square-  upon  the  top,  where  wae  the  stone  of  sacrifice 
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and  tho  temples.    After  a  abort  silence,  be  heard  tbe  faint  BCreams  of  tbe 

victim — faint,  because  of  their  distance  from  her,  and  which  told  that,  if 

tbe  heart  was  willing,  the  flesh  shrank.  Turning  to  one  nearest  him,  Chal- 

cahual  asked  who  it  might  be.     The  one  he  questioned  was  a  stranger  in 

the  city,  and  knew  biro  not ;  so  he  answered,  quietly  :  '*  She  is  a  willing 

sacrifice  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  guds,  who  seem  to  have  deserted 

us.     Her  name  is  Lesa,  1  believe,  wife  of  the  great  warrior,  Ohalcafaual  !'* 
•  ••••••• 

Months  and  months  went  away,  and  people  no  longer  inquired  about 
Chalcabual,  for  again  he  was  beard  in  the  war  council,  and  again  he  led 
the  battle ;  but  horror,  fever,  insanity,  and  the  utter  desolation  of  his 
heart  and  home  bad  done  their  work,  and  his  face  was  marked  with  deep 
lines  of  anguish,  and  his  form  wasted,  and  there  was  silver  mingled  in 
bis  dark  hair.  Battle  after  battle  went  by  befcire  the  prayer  was  granted. 
He  would  have  prayed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  haunting  echoes  of  Lesa's 
words : — "  These  are  stern  duties,  indeed.''  But  at  last  death  folded  her 
arms  about  him,  and  when  some  devoted  friends  removed  the  dying  man 
from  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to  a  qaiet  place  to  die,  and  would  have 
given  him  water  to  slake  the  fierce  thirst  caused  by  his  wounds,  he  turned 
away  his  head  and  murmured,  while  a  sweet  smile  beamed  upon  his 
face : — *•  No,  I  am  going  to  Lesa!"  , 


TAB  CHESAPEAKE. 

On  thy  brim  I  am  standing,  thon  beautiful  Bay  ! 

Where  in  childhood  as  free  as  the  xephyr  I  stray 'd» 
And  as  glad  as  the  lark  at  the  dawning  of  day, 

In  the  beams  of  the  morning  disported  and  playM ; 
With  entrancing  delight  view'd  thy  waters  afar, 

That  lay  like  a  banner  of  silver  unfurled, 
Until  glow'd  in  tho  westward  the  soft  vesper  star, 

And  the  queen  of  the  night  shed  her  smile  o*er  the  world. 

With  my  book  I  have  walked  on  thy  blossoming  strand, 

While  I  sent  my  young  thoughts  down  the  vale  of  the  past, 
To  the  time,  when  the  Red  Man  was  lord  of  the  land— 

And  his  ear  nnattuned  to  the  cannon's  fierce  blast; 
Or  ensconsed  in  these  bowers  of  rpses  serene. 

And  woodbines  from  morning  till  eventide  dwelt. 
O'er  the  Sorrows  of  Harold,  and  Spencer*s  fair  Queen — 

At  the  altar  of  Homer  enraptured  have  knelt. 

Yes,  beloved  Chesapeake  \  ah !  how  oh  on  thy  bank, 

When  the  flowerets  were  smiling — the  birds  were  nil  glee, 
And  the  young  panting  fawn  Btoop*d  beside  thee  and  drank, 

Tbe  fountains  were  leaping  through  woodland  and  lea — 
And  the  world  was  effulgent  with  beauty  and  life ! 

Have  I  roved  with  one  dear  to  affection  and  love, 
Till  my  soul  with  bright  vbions  of  glory  was  rife. 

And  my  thoughts  were  all  pinionM  in  regions  above ! 

But  those  days  have  departed — those  visions  are  o'er — 

That  dear  one  has  ffone  to  the  Land  of  the  Bless'd —  ' 
The  friends  that  watched  over  my  slumbers  of  yore, 

And  soothed  by  affection  my  sorrowing  breast, 
Are  roving  afar,  or  repose  in  the  day; 

And  nought  now  is  left  midst  the  world's  crowded  martt 
Save  the  memory  of  these  to  enliven  my  way, 

And  illumine  ihe  void  in  this  desolate  heart* 
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HENRT   MILLER   SHREVB. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  severity  of  human  toil,  adds  to  the  comfort, 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  laboring  millions,  or  opens  new  sources  of 
public  prosperity,  must  always  meet  with  ready  encouragement  from  that 
party  whose  great  mission  is  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  race. 
Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization,  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  growing  resources  of  our  Republic,  the  Democracy  has  always  main- 
tained iu  position  as  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  the  people ; — 
ready  to  lend  willing  aid,  in  all  legitimate  forms,  to  every  wise  movement 
for  the  general  good.  Whilst  prompt  to  vindicate  civil  and  religious  liberty 
against  all  assaults,  open  or  covert,  and  to  strike  off  the  fetters  which  mo- 
nopoly or  selBsh  interests  fasten  upon  human  industry,  it  has  not  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  scientific  discoveries  and  useful  inventions,  by  which,  in  'our 
age,  man  has  made  the  elements  servants  of  his  will,  and  imposed  on  them 
the  burthens  under  which  he  once  struggled  to  the  prostration  of  his  mental 
and  physical  energies.  Among  not  the  least  of  the  many  rich  fruits  of  our 
political  institutions,  may  be  numbered  the  various  applications  of  science 
to  useful  purposes.  Yankee  ingenuity  has  become  proverbial ;  yet  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  many  have  considered  properly  the  connexion  of 
our  system  of  government  with  that  trait  of  national  character.  An  intelli- 
gent, industrious  and  thrifty  people,  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
various  obstacles  thickly  suewn  along  the  path  of  ordinary  labor,  could  not 
long  forego  the  necessary  effort  to  remove  those  difficulties.  Whilst  we 
owe  to  the  higher  departments  of  learning  most  of  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  modern  times,  we  are  indebted  to  the  humble  students  of  nature  for  the 
most  useful  and  startling  applications  of  physical  laws  to  human  wants. 
Indeed,  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  have  been  many  of  the  improvements 
of  the  last  half  century,  that  very  few  of  the  most  learned  have  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  or  to  trace  their  origin  and  progress.  Science  scatters 
its  blessings  with  a  lavish  bounty,  but  is  most  beneficent  in  its  popular  form 
— in  giving  motion  to  countless  water-wheels  and  steam  engines---directing 
the  mariner  over  the  trackless  deep---sending  intelligence  with  lightning 
speed  9iong  electric  wire»— entering,  in  untold  shapes,  into  the  daily  pur- 
suits of  honest  industry,  and  freeing  them  of  their  worst  evils.  Tn  all  this, 
there  is  much  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  human  progress,  and  to  give  us  a 
higher  estimate  of  man's  destiny  as  a  social  being.  Political  freedom,  un- 
fettered enterprise,  a  government  of  equal  laws,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  general  industry,  have  wrought  changes  of  which  the  world  dreamed 
not  a  century  ago,  and  which  should  convince  even  the  most  sceptical,  of 
the  capacities  of  our  race  for  indefinite  improvement  in  all  that  elevates  and 
purifies  individuals  or  communities.  It  is  not  to  the  limited  range  of  party 
measures,  important  as  they  unquestionably  are,  that  Democracy  confines 
all  of  its  choice  blessings.  Its  beneficent  results  end  not  with  the  triumphs 
of  the  hour,  but  extends,  in  ever-widening  circles,  to  remote  events,  em- 
.  bracing  in  their  comprehensive  grasp  both  nations  and  individuals.  Man 
is  the  unit  of  its  calculations,  and  not  society  as  a  mass,  in  which  individual 
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suffering,  poverty  and  ignorance,  in  their  most  hideous  forms,  are  consistent 
with  general  prosperity.  Hence,  he  must  he  regarded  as  contributing  his 
full  share  to  Democratic  influences,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  gives  new 
value  and  activity  to  human  industry,  relievel  it  of  its  heaviest  burthens, 
and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  usefulness. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  mission  of  Democracy — of  its  principles  and 
sympathies — that  we  present  to  our  readers,  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
the  engraved  likeness,  from  a  crayon  sketch  by  D'Aimaine,  the  Illinois 
artist,  and  the  following  biographical  sketch,  of  Henry  Miller  Shreve  : — 

At  the  close  of  the  third  volume  of  his  history  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Bancroit  notices,  with  peculiar  force,  that  simultaneously  with  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix  La  Chapelle,  which  was  supposed  to  settle  the  balance 
of  power  between  contending  dynasties  in  Europe  and  to  give  permanence 
to  a  new  colonial  system,  a  Virginia  stripling,  the  son  of  a  widow,  was 
wending  his  toilsome  way,  armed  with  compass  and  chain,  over  the  unex- 
plored Alleghanies, — the  beginning  of  a  career  destined  to  end  in  the 
mightiest  results.  The  student  of  history  is  familiar  with  the  vast  designs  of 
France  to  found  a  colonial  empire  in  North  America,  and  her  efforts  to 
connect  the  Canadas,  by  a  cordon  of  military  posts  and  trading  stations, 
with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  her  possessions  on  the  Gulf  coast. 
By  the  enterprise  of  her  traders  and  the  zeal  of  her  missionaries,  she  had 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  English  colonies,  from  the  Kennebec  on  the 
East,  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Lakes  on  the  North,  and  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  West,  with  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  ever  ready  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  whatever  rival  should  break  through  the  charmed  circle  she 
had  marked  out  as  the  boundaries  of  her  American  domain.  The  struggle  be- 
tween her  and  England,  terminating  in  the  warof  the  Austriaii succession,  was 
postponed  by  the  treaty  of  1748 ;  but  their  respective  colonial  boundaries  in 
the  North-west  were  not  then  adjusted.  On  the  4th  of.  July,  lour  years  pre- 
vious, Virginia  had  acquired  from  the  Iroquois  a  claim  to  the  whole  North- 
west. Territory ;  and  whilst  the  representatives  of  Europe  were  arranging 
the  preliminaries  to  a  peace  in  the  Old  World,  the  Virginia  stripling  was 
opening  for  an  unknown  Republic  in  the  New — a  pathway  to  the  richest 
inheritance  civilization  ever  claimed.  Thus  early  was  the  attention  of  our 
ancestors  directed  to  the  magnificent  valley  beyond  the  Alleghanies;  and 
did  Washington  become  the  pioneer  of  their  pregnant  hopes.  The  peaceful 
beginning  of  his  illustrious  career  was  identified  with  the  rising  greatness  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and,  by  a  strange  ordering  of  human  events,  his 
earliest  military  renown  was  won  on  the  same  spot  where  his  first  civic  tri- 
umphs were  gained.  Along  the  Monongahela  are  the  first  footprints- of  his 
usefulness  and  glory.  A  leader  in  a  new  struggle  for  freedom,  be  began 
his  career  by  passing  the  mountain  barriers  to  Anglo-American  progress, 
and  closed  it  not,  until  his  companions  in  arms  had  found  new  homes  in  the 
transmontane  wilderness,  bearing  still  farther  westward  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can  civilization  and  liberty. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolution,  whose  sacrifices 
forced  them,  at  its  close,  to  provide  new  homes  for  themselves  and  families 
on  the  public  domain  in  the  far  off  West,  was  Col.  Israel  Shreve,  commander 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  New  Jersey  Patriots,  and  his  eldest  son,  John 
Shreve,  a  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment.  They  were  Quakers  by  educa* 
tion  and  from  reflection.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  simple 
faith,  they  prized  above  all  earthly  blessings  the  right  to  follow  unmolested 
the  teachings  of  the  monitor  within.  They  had  cherished  with  fondest 
zeal  an  ennobling  faith  in  man's  high  destiny,  and  learned  to  recognize  no 
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superior,  save  Grod  alone,  who  spoke  to  them  through  the  silent  proroptings 
of  a  pure  and  tranquil  soul.  The  first  mutterings  of  the  gathering  storm 
in  1776  fell  upon  their  ears,  whilst  they  were  dwelling  quietly  on  their  little 
farms  near  Burlington,  in  New-Jersey.  They  responded  boldly  to  its  dread 
appeal,  and,  despite  the  admonitions  of  the  church  and  its  earnest  lessons 
of  non-resistanoe,  offered  their  services  for  the  battie-field.  They  fought 
gallantly  at  Brandywine,  and  throughout  that  severe  contest  for  liberty — 
never  doubting  that  duty  to  their  God  was  consistent  with  the  holiest  die* 
tates  of  patriotism.  So  resolute  and  true  were  they  in  their  political  faith, 
that  the  father  always  refused  to  join  his  Quaker  brethren  again,  at  the  cost 
of  a  confession  that  he  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  duty  in  fighting  for  his 
country.  He  believed  no  such  error,  and  would  not  play  the  hypocrite  to 
gain  comraunioB  with  those  to  whose  simple  faith  on  other  points  he  readily 
subscribed.  The  first  tenets  of  his  creed  required  him  to  comipune  imme- 
diately with  the  Author  of  his  Being,  and  to  go  forth  from  those  solemn 
coramunings«obedient  to  the  lessons  they  taught.  He  had  thus  acted^  and 
could  not  repent  that  he  too  bad  dared  all  for  national  independence. 

In  the  year  1787,  CoL  Israel  Shreve,  with  his  family,  migrated  from  Bur- 
lington County,  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  Monongahela  Valley,  and  purchased 
the  first  tract  of  land  surveyed  by  Washington  in  1748,  and  known  to  this 
day  as  the  **  Washington  Bottom.^'  His  fourth  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch^ — Henr^  Miller  Shreve — was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in  New-Jer- 
sey, on  the  21st  of  October,  1785,  and  was  consequently  only  two  years  old 
when  he  crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  receive  his  education  in  the  wilderness, 
and  enter  upon  the  theatre  of  his  subsequent  usefulness. 

At  that  period  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  clearings  in  the  vast  West. 
Twenty  years  previous,  Daniel  Boone  had  led  the  way,  but  immigrants  fol- 
lowed his  adventurous  path  with  extreme  reluctance.  Danger  and  death 
lurked  in  every  forest,  and  the  track  of  the  early  pioneera  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  was  ever  marked  with  blood.  The  Indian  tribes  warred  upon  the  ad- 
vancing whites,  and  visited  every  settlement  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
iog-knife,  from  the  advent  of  Boone  to  the  close  of  Wayne's  expedition. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war,  George  Rogers  Clarke  had  perfected  the 
Virginia  title  to  the  North-west  Territory,  by  conquering  every  military 
post  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  then  Spanish  fort  and  French  settle- 
ment at  St.  Louis.  Congress  was  not  indifferent  to  the  future  well-being  of 
the  West,  nor  did  it  place  a  low  estimate  upon  its  value ;  for  when,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  conflict,  the  aid  of  Spain  was  proffered,  on  condition 
that  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  surrendered  to  her, 
the  overture  was  calmly  but  firmly  rejected.  In  1787,  the  western  pioneers 
divided  their  labor  between  their  farms  and  the  Indian  wars.  Most  of  them 
had  been  well  trained  in  border  warfare,  and  were  of  tried  daring.  None 
others  would  have  ventured  into  the  remote  wilderness,  cut  off*  from  former 
friends  and  potent  aid  by  intervening  mountains,  which  but  few  wagons  had 
attempted  to  cross.  Such  a  severe  school  was  well  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  in  all  the  sterner  lessons  of  life.  With  fathers,  who  had 
either  grappled  with  the  Indian  in  deadly  strife,  or  fought  against  the  dis- 
ciplined legions  of  England  on  many  a  well-contested  field, — surrounded, 
t90,  by  cea^ess  dangers  from  their  infancy, — the  young  men  of  the  frontier 
lAcame  early  inured  to  hardship,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  quick  to  dis- 
cern danger  and  to  repel  it,  and  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  own  resources 
for  safety  and  eucoess  in  every  enterprise.  The  whole  white  population 
West  of  the  Alleghanies  could  not  at  that  time  have  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Whilst  history  has  done  at  least  partial  justice  to  the  adventurous  ^irits 
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who  opened  those  distant  forests  to  ci?iIization,  it  has  been  strangely  mute 
concerning  the  pioneers  of  Western  commerce.  It  is  not  to  such  men  as 
Boone  alone,  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  West  in  population  and  wealth 
is  to  be  ascribed.  They  played  well  their  part,  and  deserve  lasting  grati- 
tude; but  the  dense  forests  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
would  have  long  failed  to  give  encouragement  to  active  industry,  if  a  profit- 
able market  had  not  been  opened  for  their  surplus  productions,  and  easy 
access  to  it  been  provided  by  human  genius,  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
virgin  soil  produced,  almost  spontaneously,  nearly  every  nrticle  of  food  ne- 
cessary for  human  subsistence ;  nor  did  it  suffice  that  vast  beds  of  coal  lay 
side  by  side  with  exhaustless  stores  of  iron,  lead  and  copper.  It  was  not 
enough  that  dense  forests  skirted  the  open  prairies ;  that  rich  "  quarries"  - 
were  beside  every  stream ;  that  clear  water  gushed  forth  from  innumerable 
fountains ;  that  salt  licks  were  surroundecj  with  abundant  game ;  that  fruits 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  delicious  kinds  could  be  plucked  almost  without 
effort,  and  required  but  the  slightest  cultivation ;  that  from  the  Alleghanies 
tb  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  outlet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  fertile  domain,  with  all  the  products  and  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate  known  to  the  temperate  zone,  invited  the  immigrant,  and  pro- 
mised him  ease,  comfort  and  certain  subsistence.  Nature,  which  had  been 
lavish  of  its  other  bounties,  did  not  deny  the  means  of  intercommunication. 
Through  the  heart  of  that  magnificent  region  the  Father  of  Waters  tracked 
his  majestic  way,  and  stretched  his  giant  arms  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Alleghanies,  to  gather  into  his  bosom  the  untold  treasures 
of  half  a  continent,  and  bear  them  in  triumph  to  the  great  highway  of  na- 
tions. 

The  early  pioneers  of  the  West  easily  satisfied  their  coarse  and  more 
pressing  wants,  from  the  rich  crops  of  their  clearings  and  the  spoils  of  the 
chase;  but  the  absence  of  profitable  markets  lefl  them  without  inducement 
to  provide  for  more  than  their  yearly  necessities.  Such  a  quiet  and  lifeless 
state  of  things  needed  the  quickening  energies  of  commerce  to  give  vitality 
to  western  civilization,  and  prepare  it  for  its  mighty  career  of  usefulness  and 
glory.  The  cost  of  transportation  over  the  Alleghanies  consumed  the  far- 
mer's profits  on  his  surplus  productions ;  and  the  current  of  the  Mississippi 
was  too  impetuous  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  ordinary  boats,  and  its  na- 
vigation attended  with  too  many  perils  to  tempt  other  than  the  most  reckless 
and  daring  to  engage  in  such  a  vocation.  Reluctant,  indeed,  was  England 
to  resign  her  hold  on  such  an  inviting  domain,  or  to  agree  to  any  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  which  would  exclude  her  from  its  blessings.  Although 
forced  north  of  the  Lakes  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  she  ceased  not  to  indulge 
the  fond  hope  of  gaining  a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  until  the  war 
of  1812-'15  settled  the  question  forever — a  navigation  which,  at  that  period, 
was  Undergoing  a  silent  revolution,  equalled  in  importance  only  by  the  mi- 
litary struggle  that  efided  so  gloriously  near  the  outlet  of  the  same  river,  on 
the  plains  of  Chalmette. 

The  early  western  navigators  were  a  strange  race— hardy,  brave,  and 
reckless.  We  allude  not  to  the  French  toyageurs,  who  substituted  their 
rude  batteau  for  the  bark  canoe,  and  pushed  their  way  far  up  the  Missouri 
and  its  tributaries  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  perilous  fur  trade,  but|to 
their  successors,  the  Mike  Finks  and  their  compeers,  who  performed  more  re- 
gular trips,  in  rude  flat-boats  or  arks,  between  the  scattered  settlements  along 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Those  boats  were  generally  l^ilt  of  green  oak 
planks,  rudely  fastened  together,  and  sufficed  for  the  descending  voyage  to 
New-Orleans.  At  that  place  they  were  abandoned,  and  their  crews  returned 
on  foot,  overland,  through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
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Such  a  life  waa  full  of  wild  adventures,  the  recollection  of  which  is  fast  fad* 
ing  away.  Many  a  thrilling  story  still  lingers  dimly  in  tradition,  recounting, 
with  almost  fahulous  exaggeration,  the  exploits  of  those  early  boatmen  dur* 
ing  their  toilsome  voyages  and  still  wilder  journeyings  through  the  pathless 
wilderness  from  New-Orleans  to  Pittsburgh.  They  were  the  earliest  pio- 
neers of  western  trade,  and  their  characters  were  formed  by  surrounding 
circumstances.  They  knew  no  laws  save  of  their  own  creating,  and  received 
no  protection  save  from  their  own  rifles  and  strong  arms.  Generous,  pas- 
sionate and  bold,  they  pursued  their  dangerous  career,  reckless  of  their  own 
lives  and  always  ready  to  avenge  a  comrade — content  with  whatever  would 
litisfy  their  momentary  wants,  and  willing  to  share  the  gains  with  a  friend, 
or  squander  them  for  a  day's  frolic  in  some  rude  settlement. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a  system,  commerce  could  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  A  few  piroques  and  keel-boats  made  ascending  voyages  from 
New-Orleans  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  cost  of  such  transportation  left 
DO  margin  for  profits  nor  inducements  for  trade.  The  only  markets  of  va- 
lue to  the  farmer  grew  out  of  the  demand  caused  by  new  immigrants  to  his 
neighborhood ;  and  his  surplus  products  were  small,  for  there  were  but  few 
to  purchase  them.  At  that  period,  corn  and  oats  were  seldom  sold  in  Ohio 
for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel ;  or  wheat  for  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  cents.  Beef  wa«r  readily  bought  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
hundred,  and  pork  for  two  dollars.  Each  family  produced  whatever  was 
necessary  for  its  own  consumption,  and  lived  in  almost  Arcadian  simplicity. 
Still,  as  if  conscious  of  the  coming  value  of  their  river  trade,  they  insisted 
upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  natural  right,  with  which 
they  would  not  part  at  any  price.  Hence,  when  the  rumor  crossed  the  Al- 
leghanies,  that  the  right  was  about  to  be  relinquished  to  Spain,  the  settlers 
talked  boldly  of  resistance,  and  their  threats  and  apprehensions  could  not 
be  quieted  until  Washington,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  addressed  to  them 
a  frank  statement  of  the  then  condition  of  negotiations. 

But,  as  population  increased,  additional  energy  was  given  to  all  depart- 
ments of  labor.  Men  began  to  struggle  for  more  than  daily  subsistence — 
to  toil  for  permanent  wealth.  Their  acquisitions  depended  principally  on 
better  and  more  profitable  markets;  and  hence  their  commerce,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  gradually  assumed  a  more  judicious  and  improv- 
ed form.  To  the  flat-boat,  piroque,  and  keel-boat,  propelled  by  "  setting 
poles,"  and  oars-^"  eatem  conto  subigit^'-^barges  with  sails  were  added ;  an 
improvement  celebrated  in  that  day  with  as  much  joy,  as  was  subsequently 
the  use  of  the  steam-engine ;  not  that  the  use  of  sails  for  the  propulsion  of 
boau  had  been  unknown  and  unappreciated  previously,  but  because  it  had 
been  supposed  that  barges  of  thirty  and  fifty  tons  could  not  thus  navigate 
the  rapid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  this  new  class  of  boats,-*-the  connecting  link  between 
the  former  rude  system  and  the  introduction  of  steam,  Henry  M.  Shreve 
began  his  career.  Western  commerce,  just  struggling  into  shape,  was  then 
attracting  the  enterprise  of  men  of  integrity,  education,  and  wealth.  The 
news  of  the  occlusion  of  the  port  of  New-Orleans  had  served  only  to  test 
the  patriotism  and  daring  of  the  western  pioneers ;  for  hardly  had  they  en- 
rolled themselves  as  volunteers  to  force  open  their  great  high w.ay  to  the  gulf, 
when  the  more  joyful  intelligence  came,  that  Louisiana  had  been  purchased 
and  the  divided  valley  united  under  our  Republican  flag.  Their  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  and  trade  along  its  banks-^to  sell  and  buy  at  New- 
Orleans  without  molestation,  had  thus  I^en  placed  beyond  dispute;  and  new 
scope  was  given  to  their  enterprise  and  feeble  trade.  Western  commerce  had 
become  a  regular  and  legitimate  pursuit.    Its  destinies  had  enlisted  the  zeal. 
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of  those  who  could  give  it  energy  and  ▼alue — and  a  class  of  mercbaDt-nari- 
gators  had  appeared,  who  opened  a  profitable  traffic  among  the  distant  settle- 
ments. Among  those  Capt.  Shreve  bore  a  high  rank.  In  1807,  he  built  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela,  a  barge  of  thirty-fiTe  tons  burthen,  and 
manned  it  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  for  a  voyage  to  St.  Louis.  He  reached 
the  latter  place  in  Decembef  of  that  year,  forty  days  from  Pittsburg.  After 
purchasing  a  cargo  of  furs,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  forwarded  them  to 
Philadelphia.  The  trade  thus  commenced  by  him  was  continued  three 
years  with  considerable  profit,  as  each  voyage  was  on  his  own  account. 
This  was  the  rude  beginning  of  regular  commercial  transactions  between 
Philadelphia  and  St  Louis,  through  Pittsburgh-Transactions  which  notr 
equal  in  value  several  million  dollars  annually. 

Early  in  1810  he  determined  on  opening  a  new  business.  Prior  to  that 
period  the  British  had  monopolized  the  traffic  with  the  Indiaus  along  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  exercised  over  them  a  controlling  influence,  which 
was  subsequently  felt  in  all  the  horrors  of  Lidian  warftire  from  1812  to 
1815.  There  were  only  a  few  settleioents  at  that  time  north  of  St«  Lonis, 
the  principal  ones  -being  at  Cap  au  GMs,  Salt  River,  Fort  Madison,  and 
Dubuque.  It  was  known  that  British  traders  were  engaged  in  a  profitable 
pursuit,  buying  of  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  rum,  whiskey,  ^Vc,  large 
quanties  of  lead  as  well  as  furs.  Capt  Shreve  left  St.  Louis  for  Fever,  or 
Galena  River,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  in  a  new  barge  of  thirty-five  tons  burthen, 
manned  by  twelve  men,  and  loaded  with  an  assorted  cargo.  NotwitfastaiKk 
ing  various  detentions  to  hunt  food,  and  from  other  causes,  he  made  the  tri{» 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  spot  where  Galena  is  now  built,  in  fourteen  days* 
There  he  remained  until  the  Ist  of  July  following,  busily  employed  in  traffic 
with  the  natives.  During  that  time  he  had  bought  eix^  tans  of  lead;  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  build  a  fiat*boat,  and  buy  a  Mackinaw  boat,  to 
aid  in  transporting  his  return  cargo.  His  little  flotilla  reached  St.  Louis  in 
twelve  days— the  commencement  of  the  American  lead  trade  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  He  took  his  cargo  to  New-Orleans  aud  shipped  it  thence  to 
Philadelphia,  realizing  upwards  of  $11,000  from  the  enterprise.  That 
trade  now  equals  in  value  about  $3,000,000  annually,  estimating  only  the 
shipments  from  Fever  River.  Then  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  small  set* 
tiements  between  Louisville  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  the  same 
number  between  the  latter  place  and  Vicksburg.  He  never  repeated  the 
trip  to  Galena,  as  his  success  induced  immediately  on  his  reaching  St.  Louis^ 
others  to  send  six  barges  to  that  point,  and  thus  overdo  the  business.  On  his 
return  to  Brownsville  that  year  he  built  a  barge  of  ninety-five  tons  burthen^ 
and  entered  upon  regular  voyages  between  Pittsburg  and  New-Orleans,  ia 
which  he  continued  for  four  years. 

The  difficulties  of  western  navigation  at  that  period  cannot  be  appreciated 
at  this  time.  Each  voyage  consumed  six  months,  and  was  attended  with 
extreme  toil,  great  expense,  and  imminent  peril.  During  a  favorahle  wind 
barges  would  float  gently  down  the  stream,  with  the  aid  of  sails  and  oars» 
guided  with  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  through  the  forests  of  snags 
among  which  lay  their  tortuous  and  threatening  course.  At  other  times, 
oars  and  ''  setting  poles  "  were  the  sole  resort.  The  force  of  the  current 
bore  them  rapidly  forward,  but  subjected  them  to  the  constant  danger  of 
striking  a  snag,  sawyer  or  sunken  root,  and  going  down  with  their  cargoes 
at  a  moment's  warning,  beneath  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
ascending,  the  eordelU  was  used  at  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  points ; 
the  barges  dragged  up  stream  by  main  force.  Many  of  those  boats  were 
of  more  than  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  required  a  crew  of  forty  men 
for  their  management    Such  was  the  improved  mode  of  performing  those 
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early  voyages  of  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  which  was  in  genera)  use 
from  1804  to  1814;  and  from  such  rude  efforts  has  sprang,  by  aid  of  steam, 
an  interior  commerce,  which  in  about  thirty-four  years  has  come  to  double  io 
value  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic. 

No  where  did  the  experiments  of  Fitch  and  Fulton  elicit  greater  interest 
than  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  people  of  that  vast  region  needed  only 
a  better  mode  of  transportation  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  Atlantic  states,  even  in  eastern  and  foreign  markets.  Nature  had  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  a  thriving  commerce,  by  providing  navigable  rivers  of  the 
aggregate  length  of  about  15,000  miles ;  but  their  strong  currents  required 
more  than  animal  muscles  for  their  pucceasful  navigation.  Fitch  and  Ful- 
ton were  endeavoring  to  substitute  natural  agents  for  human  strength ;  and 
their  triumph  was  destined  to  give  new  wealth,  impetus  and  power  to  the 
Union.  The  boatmen,  farmers  and  merchants  of  the  west  had  vast  inter- 
eats  at  stake,  and  none  could  feel  more  anxious  for  a  favorable  issue  to  those 
experiments  with  steam.  They  had  scaled  the  Alleghanies,  beaten  back  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  encountered  the  privations  incident  to  frontier  life,  in  the 
firm  expectation  that  the  avenues  to  happiness  would,  eventually,  be  opened 
to  them  and  their  children.  History  taught  that,  at  each  period  in  human 
affairs,  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  as  well  as  men  to  lead  the  way,  had 
grown  out  of  the  wants  of  the  times.  The  law  of  progress  was  especially 
discernible  in  the  career  of  our  republic.  From  the  severe  schooling  re- 
ceived by  our  colonial  ancestors,  intellectually  and  physically,  during  their 
early  disputes  with  the  mother  country  on  questions  of  prerogative  and 
principle,  no  less  than  in  their  contests  with  the  Indians,  and  with  their 
French  and  Spanish  ncighbors-^the  great  lesson  of  self-reliance  was  so 
learned,  that  national  independence  and  free  government  were  the  natural 
results.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  population  of  the  country  was 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  narrow  strip  of  land  east  of  the  Alleghanies; 
but  when  the  advancing  wave  o'erleaped  the  *'  mountain  barrier''  a  few 
years,  sufficient  to  teach  those  early  adventurers  that  mduntains  must  be 
practically  leveled  and  fierce  torrents  stayed  in  their  course;  that  the  iron- 
horse  and  self-moving  leviathan  must  supercede  the  slow  wagon  and  clumsy 
barge,  before  their  ibrtile  prairies  and  distant  forests  could  teem  with  an  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  population.  If  the  genius  of  Fulton  and  his  compeers 
had  not  opened  the  great  avenues  of  the  west,  who  can  say  how  long  its  un- 
developed resources  might  have  slumbered  unknown,  or  what  now  would 
have  been  its  relative  rank  in  the  confederacy  ?  The  great  problem  to  be 
solved  was  not,  whether  vessels  could  be  propelled  by  steam  on  the  tide  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic,  but  whether  they  could  be  forced  into  the  very  heart  of 
our  continent,  and  along  its  main  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the  system, 
overcoming  all  obstacles  in  their  course.  Navigation  along  the  Atlantic 
eoast,  and  in  its  bays  and  short  rivers,  was  not  difficult  with  sail  vessels,  and 
could  be  easily  conducted  during  fair  winds  and  tides.  Not  so  with  the 
rivers  of  the  west.  Hence,  the  experiments  of  Fulton  on  the. Hudson,  and 
of  Fitch  on  the  Delaware,  required  repetition  on  the  Mississippi,  before  the 
steam  problem  could  be  solved  ;  and  so  thought  Fulton  himself.  In  the 
year  1812,  he  built  at  Pittsburgh  the  steamer  **  Orleans,"  of  400  tons  bur- 
then, and  descended  in  her  to  New-Orleans,  where  he  arrived  about  Christ- 
mas  of  ^at  year.  That  downward  trip,  however,  convinced  him  that  the ' '  Or- 
leans*' could  never  return  to  Pittsburg,  and  she  was  consequently  used  from 
that  time  as  a  trading  packet  between  New-Orleans  and  Natchez.  That 
was  the  first  steamer  that  ever  floated  on  the  western  rivers ;  and  great  as 
roust  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  boatmen  and  settlers  at  the  appear- 
ance of  so  strange  a  craft ;  far  greater  was  their  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
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experiment.  The  next  year  Samuel  Smith  baiit  a  small  steamer  at  Pitts- 
burg— the  *'  Gomet" — of  thirty  tons  burthen,  on  the  model  of  French's  pa- 
tent, obtained  in  1809.  It  was  constructed  with  a  stern  wheel,  and  vibra- 
ting cylinder,  making  a  voyage,  in  1813,  to  Louisville  and  back.  In  1814 
she  descended  to  New-Orleans,  was  then  condemned,  and  sold  at  Natchez, 
where  her  machinery  was  placed  in  a  cotton  gin.  In  1814,  Mr.  Fulton 
fnade  another  trial.  The  **  Vesuvius"  was  built  by  him  at  Pittsburg—- 445 
tons  burthen — and  early  in  the  year  descended  to  New-Orleans,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ogden.  In  June  following,  an  effort  was  made  to  perform 
the  ascending  voyage,  but  proved  a  signal  failure.  That  boat  was  then 
placed  with  its  predecessor  in  the  Natchez  trade.  Thus  far,  the  experi- 
ments only  served  to  demonstrate,  that  steamers,  like  flat-boats,  might  pass 
down  stream  well  enough,  but  that  they  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  as 
were  the  Kentucky  arks,  on  reaching  New-Orleans. 

Those  expensive  failures,  however,  did  not  dishearten  all  western  boat* 
men,  although  most  of  them  looked  upon  the  project  of  forcing  vessels  up 
the  Mississippi,  with  fire  and  steam,  as  practically  absurd-^an  impossibility. 
It  remained  for  one  of  their  own  number  to  crown  that  project  with  suc- 
cess— ^to  devise  improvements  by  which  the  steam  engine  could  exert,  not 
only  the  propelling  power  necessary,  but  regulate  its  own  motions  with  the 
precision  of  clock-work.  Before  his  genius  was  directed  particularly  to 
the  subject,  Capt.  Shreve  had  taken  one-fifth  of  the  stock  in  a  new  steamer, 
45  tons  burthen,  built  at  Brownsville,  on  French's  patent.  It  was  intended 
by  the  owners  that  he  should  command  her,  but  as  she  was  finished  while 
he  was  absent  with  his  barge  at  New-Orleans,  Capt.  Gregg  made  two  voy- 
ages with  her  to  Louisville  during  the  summer.  She  was  then  loaded  with 
ordnance  and  military  stores  for  &eneralJackson*s  army;  and  as  Captain 
Shreve  had,  in  the  meantime,  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  she  was  placed  under 
his  charge.-  About  two  months  previous,  three  keel  boats  had  been  also 
loaded  at  Pittsburgh  with  small  arms  for  the  same  army,  but  permitted  to 
trade  hy  the  way — a  strange  contract,  which  endangered  the  sa^ty  of  New- 
Orleans,  then  threatened  by  General  Pakenham's  expedition.  On  the  Ist 
of  December,  1814,  Capt.  Shreve  lefl  Pittsburgh,  in  command  of  that  small 
steamer.  He  felt  a  double  anxiety  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Not 
only  was  it  his  first  in  a  steam  Vessel,  but  it  was  connected  with  the  glory 
of  his  country.  Born  of  true  Revolutionary  stock,  a  devoted  Republican 
and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war  then  waged  against  England,  he  had  felty 
in  common  with  the  people  of  the  West,  extreme  indignation  at  the  burn- 
ing of  our  national  capital  by  the  Vandals  of  modern  times,  and  at  the  pro* 
posed  gathering  of  traitors  in  Hartford  to  '*  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.''  He  knew  that  Sir  Edward  Pakenham's  army  was  about  to  land 
on  our  Southwestern  coast,  and  that  New-Orleans  was  the  probable  point  of 
attack.  He  knew,  also,  that  it  was  of  vast  moment  that  Gen.  Jackson 
should  receive  his  military  supplies,  without  delay ;  and  in  fourteen  days 
tliey'were  safely  landed  in  hid  camp.  As  anticipated,  he  fonnd  intense  ex- 
citement prevailing  in  the  city  on  his  arrival,  and  afler  receiving  the  thanks 
of  the  commanding  General,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble up  the  Mississippi  and  tow  down  the  long  delayed  keel-boats.  He  was 
absent  six  and  one-half  days,  duting  which  time  his  little  steamer  had 
run  654  miles ;  and  then  returned  to  New-Orleans  with  the  small  afms  and 
ammunition  so  much  needed.  From  that  time  to  the  third  of  January  fol- 
lowing, he  was  engaged  in  transporting  mateHel  from  the  city  to  the  final 
battle-ground  of  the  8th  of  that  montk  On  the  3d,  he  received  notice  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  desired  him  to  call  at  head-quarters.  He  imme- 
diately obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  reporting  himself  to  General  JaoksoDi 
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was  accosted  as  follows :  ''  Capt  Shreve, — I  understand  that  you  are  a 
man  who  will  always  do  what  you  undertake.  Can  you  pass  the  British 
batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  nine  miles  below,  and  with  your 
steamer  bear  supplies  to  Fort  St  Philips?"  After  a  moment's  reflection, 
which  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the  enterprise,  and  sug- 
gested a  mode  of  success,  he  answered  ;  *'  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  my 
own  time."  "  What  time  do  you  require,  "  asked  the  General.  "  Twenty* 
four  hours,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  supplies  should  be 
put  on  board  the  steamer  by  4  o'clock  that  afleruoon,  and  the  effort  made 
to  pass  the  British  before  the  next  morning.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
two  battles  had  been  fought  prior  to  the  interview  just  mentioned.  The 
British  were  encamped  several  miles  below  the  city,  and  had  erected  heavy 
batteries  so  as  to  command  the  river  entirely.  It  was  of  great  moment  that 
Fort  St.  Phillips  should  be  relieved  before  the  enemy  advanced,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  made  the  key  to  subsequent  operations  whatever  the  issue 
of  ,the  impending  battle.  , 

That  evening,  the  steamer  was  run  down  to  the  Scud'yu^i  above  the  Brit- 
ish batteries.  The  side  most  exposed  had  been  completely  covered  with 
cotton  bales,  fastened  securely  to  the  vessel  with  iron  hooks.  By  midnight, 
as  is  usual  there,  a  dense  fog  covered  the  river,  and  screened  all  objects 
from  view.  Taking  advantage  of  that  circumstance,  Capt.  Shreve  put  hia 
steamer  in  motion,  under  '*  a  slow  head  of  steam,''  with  mufBed  wheel ; 
the  strictest  silence  having  first  been  enjoined  on  the  crew.  As  anticipated 
by  him,  he  passed  wholly  unobserved  by  the  sentries  on  the  shore,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  whom  his  vessel  would  have  been  shattered  into  fragments.  Reach- 
ing the  Fort  in  safety,  he  discharged  his  freight,  and  on  the  next  qight  re- 
passed the  batteries,  undiscovered,  until  beyond  effective  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's long  guns.  Only  a  few  spent  balls  struck  the  cotton  bales  by  which 
his  vessel  was  protected.  This  daring  exploit  excited  the  greatest  admira- 
tion in  Gen.  Jackson's  camp,  and  received  his  marked  commendation. 

The  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  Capt.  Shreve  re- 
quested permi.ssion  to  join  the  ranks ;  and  he  was  accordingly  stationed  at 
the  sixth  gun — a  long  twenty-four  pounder,  in  Col.  Humphrey's  battery. 
There  he  shared  in  all  the  perils  and  glories  of  that  remarkable  victory — 
ready  to  aid  his  country  in  any  manner  possible,  and  at  all  necessary  risks. 
It  was  during  those  eventful  scenes  that  ho  became  familiar  with  the  true 
character  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  and  at  that  time  an  intimate  friendship  sprung 
up  between  them,  which  nothing  but  death  dissolved.  Hence,  as  early  as 
1819,  when  the  people  of  the  West  first  began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Monroe's  suc- 
cession in  the  Presidental  chair,  he  expressed  his  decided  preference  for  the 
hero  of  New-Orleans.  He  was  one  of  the  original  seven  who  made  the  first 
demonstration  in  Louisville  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson's  election  to  ihe  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  the  old  hero  never  had  a  truer  friend  in  his  various  contests 
with  his  political  opponents- 

After  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  the  steamer  *'  Enterprize  "  was  sent  to 
the  gulf  to  exchange  prisoners  with  the  British  fleet;  subsequently  with 
troops  up  the  Red  Kive;,  and  then  made  nine  trips  to  Natchez.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  1815,  Capt  Shreve  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  ascend  the 
Mississippi  to  Louisville.  Although  every  previous  attempt  had  signally 
failed,  he  was  convinced  that  success  was  practicable.  On  the  31st  of  that 
month,  the  "  Enterprize  "  reached  Louisville — the  first  steam  vessel  that 
ever  performed  that  voyage.  Still  the  delays,  difficulties,  and  expense  of  the 
undertaking,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  steam  navigation  on  the  western 
rivers  would  prove  of  any  practical  benefit. 

The  experience  acquired  by  him  whilst  in  command  of  that  steamer, 
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wroaght  out  impro^eirieDts  of  raomentoos  value.  He  had  examined  closely 
the  engines  of  Fulton  and  French,  watched  their  operations  in  every  parti- 
oular,  studied  out  their  defects,  and  diligently  appHed  his  inventive  powers 
to  devise  the  proper  remedies.  Convinced  that  the  various  inventions  he 
had  matured  in  bis  own  mind  would  overcome  the  main  obstacles  to  8UC-> 
cesB,  he  abandoned  the  command  of  the  **  Enterprize  "  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  plans,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  the  "Washington," 
of  400  tons  burthen.  The  hull  was  built  at  Wheeling,  in  accordance  with 
his  directions,  whilst  he  superintended,  in  person,  the  Construction  of  hi» 
new  engines  at  Brownsville.  That  steam-boat  was  the  first  **  two-decker  '* 
on  the  western  waters.  In  appearance  it  resembled  a  dismasted  frigate ;  the 
cabin  being  between  decks.  Previously,  the  boiler  had  always  been  placed 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel ;  and  under  Fulton's  patent  upright  and  stationary 
cylinders  used — uuder  French's  the  vibrating  cylinder.  Despite  the  ridi- 
cule with  which  his  suggestions  were  received,  he  ordered  the  cylinder  to  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  vibration  to  be  given  to  the  pitnuin. 
Fulton  and  French  used  a  single  low-pressure  engine;  Capt.  S.  built  a 
double,  high-pressure  engine,  (the  first  used  on  the  western  rivers^)  with 
cranks  at  right  angles,  and  the  boilers  on  the  upper  deck*  Mr.  David 
Prentice  had  previously  employed  the  c€un  wheel  for  working  the  valves  to 
the  cylinder ;  and  Capt  Shreve  added  his  great  invention  of  the  "  cam 
cut  off,''  by  which  three-fifths  of  the  fuel  was  saved.  Most  of  these  im- 
provements, originating  with  him,  have  long  been  in  universal  use,  although 
their  origin  has  not  been  generally  known.  The  "  Washington,'*  when 
finished,  was,  in  every  essential  part,  unlike  any  other  steam  vessel  then 
known.  The  machinery  weighed  oirfy  one-twentieth  as  much  as  the  Pulton 
engine,  and  was  worked  with  about  one-half  of  the  usual  amount  of  fueL 
The  alterations  and  improvements  by  Capt.  S.,  made  the  engine  essentially 
a  new  machine ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  no  other  model  was 
used  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  If  Fulton's  inventions  entitle  him  to  the 
great  fame  awarded  by  the  world,  why  should  not  ecpial  merit  be  accorded 
to  Capt  Shreve,  whose  improvements'  superseded  all  others  more  than 
thirty  years  ago? 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1816,  the  "  Washington"  passed  over  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  on  her  first  trip  to  New-Orleans ;  returning  to  Louisville  in 
November  foHowtng.  The  trial  was  eminently  successful.  At  New-Or- 
leans she  was  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  place,  all  of 
whom  expressed  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  of  her  comman- 
der. Edward  Livingston,  after  a  critical  examination,  remarked  to  Capt. 
S, : — "  You  deserve  well  of  your  country,  yoimg  man ;  but  we  (referring 
to  the  Fulton  and  Livingston  Monopoly)  shall  be  compelled  to  beat  you  (in 
the  courts)  if  we  can."  The  ascending  voyage  to  Louisville  demonstrated 
satisfactorily  the  practicability  of  resisting  by  steam  the  currents  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  consequence  of  the  ice  in  the  Ohio  river,  and  continued 
low  water,  the  **  Washington"  remained  at  the  Falls  until  March  3d,  1817. 
On  that  day  she  started  on  the  voyage,  from  which  all  western  historians 
date  the  commencement  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
She  was  heavily  laden,  both  in  descending  and  ascending,  and  crowded 
with  passengers,  Fr^m  the  time  of  starting  to  her  return  to  the  landing  at 
Shipping-port,  just  below  Louisville,  including  all  detentions  at  New-Or- 
leans and  elsewhere,  only  forty-one  days  were  consumed ;  the  ascending 
voyage  being  made  in  twenty-jive  days.  "  This  was  the  trip,"  said  the 
early  historian  of  Louisville,  "which  convinced  the  despairing  public,  that 
steamboat  navigation  would  succeed  on  the  western  waters."  To  comme- 
morate the  event,  and  express  their  gratitude  for  the  triumphant  solution  of 
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the  great  problem  of  the  day,  the  citizens  of  Loaisrille  gave  him  a  pubiic 
dinner,  and  hailed  him  as  the  first  of  benefactors  to  the  Mississippi  valley. 
In  reply  to  a  complimentary  sentiment,  he  predicted  that  the  time  was  not 
distant  when  the  ascending  trip  from  New-Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be 
made  in  ten  day^^—^  prediction  received  with  incredulity,  even  by  those 
who  had  then  met  to  celebrate  an  event,  of  which  they  had  previously  des- 
paired. That  prediction  was  not  a  random  statement,  but  a  conclusion 
formed  from  accurate  mathematical  calculations.  That  prediction  has 
been  more  than  verified  since.  The  trip  has  been  made  in  less  than  Jive 
days.  On  his  return  to  New-Orleans,  his  friends  hastened  on  board, 
eagerly  inquiring  what  accident  had  forced  him  to  put  back — none  of  them 
supposing  that  he  had  been  to  Louisville  since  they  last  parted  with  him. 
Out  of  the  profits  of  those  two  voyages,  he  paid  all  the  expenses  of  running 
the  steamer,  the  original  cost  of  the  construction ;  and  divided  among  the 
stockholders  a  surplus  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

In  1806,  Dr.  McMurtee  says,  there  were  only  six  keel-boats  and  two 
barges  owned  on  the  Ohio  river.  In  connexion  with  the  fiat-boats  and 
piroques  in  use,  they  then  sufiiced  for  the  carrying  trade  of  that  region. 
In  1819,  so  rapid  was  the  increase  after  Capt.  Shreve's  success,  twenty- 
five  steamboats  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  6050  tons,  were  owned  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Ohio  valley ;  and  twenty-six  others,  whose  average 
tonnage  amounted  to  6720  tons,  were  nearly  completed  and  ready  to  be 
launched.  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  says  in  a  recent  address,  that  **  prior 
to  1817,  the  whole  commerce  from  New-Orleans  to  the  upper  country 
was  carried  in  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred  tons  each, 
and  making  but  one  trip  in  the  year;  so  that  the  importations  through 
New-Orleans  in  one  year,  could  not  much  have  exceeded  the  freight 
brought  up  by  one  of  our  largest  steamers  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
On  the  upper  Ohio  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  keel-boats,  of 
about  thirty  tons  each,  which  made  the  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  Louis- 
ville and  back  in  two  months,  or  about  three  such  tijps  in  a  year."  In 
two  years,  the  steamboat  tonnage  amounted,  in  consequence  of  Capt. 
Shreve's  ingenuity  and  enterprize,  to  12,790  tons,  and  it  has  continued  to 
increase  with  almost  incredible  rapidity  to  the  present  hour. 

We  have  alluded  to  several  efibrts  on  the  part  of  Spain,  France  and 
England  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  the 
firmness  with  which  the  general  government  and  the  western  pioneers 
resisted  all  such  effijrts.  In  1788,  Congress  resolved  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  give  up  to  Spain  the  navigation  of  that  river — "  that  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the 
United  States."  But  a  corporation  nearly  effected  in  1815  what  had 
been  so  resolutely  opposed  for  more  than  a  half  century.  At  an  early 
day  after  his  patent  had  been  obtained,  Fulton  associated  himself  with 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New- York,  with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  of  the  western  states  and  territories.  Failing  to  procure  a  charter 
from  several  legislatures  to  which  they  applied,  they  finally  obtained,  in 
1811,  an  act  of  incorporation  from  *'  Orleans  Territory,"  granting  to  them 
the  exclusive  right  ''  to  navigate  all  vessels  propelled  by  fire  and  steam 
on  the  rivers  in  said  Territory."  By  an  abuse  of  its  powers,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  sought  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  soulless  monopoly, 
the  keys  to  western  commerce — an  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi,  as  fatal  to 
trade  as  that  attempted  by  the  French  government  In  1802.  That  cor- 
poration laid  its  relentless  grasp  on  the  Father  of  Waters,  resolved  not 
to  relax  its  hold,  but  to  extort  tribute,  from  all  coming  time,  from  the 
people  of  half  the  continent.    It  dared  not  rely  on  Fulton's  patent,  for 
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.  the  invention  of  Fitch  claimed  precedence,  and  French's  ingenaity  had 
secured  a  patent  equally  valuable;  hence  it  sought,  by  corporate  privi- 
leges, as  wealth  has  ever  done,  to  make  trade  subservient  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  few,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  honorable  competition. 
Among  those  who  felt  indignant  at  the  outrage,  Capt.  Shreve  stood  fore- 
most. He  determined  to  resist  such  exactions,  in  every  way  known  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Anticipating  that  a  protracted  legal  controversy 
would  commence  as  soon  as  the  steamer  "  Enterprise''  arrived  at 
New-Orleans,  he  had  consulted  whilst  there  with  his  barge,  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  A.  L.  Duncan,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  bar,  (subsequently  one  of  Gen.  Jackson's  Aids,)  and 
gave  him  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  retaining  fee,  together  with  a  bond 
for  fifteen  hundred  more,  to  be  paid  on  Uie  successful  terminatioo 
of  the  impending  suit.  That  foresight  was  fortunate ;  for,  on  learning 
that  the  **  Enterprise"  was  on  her  way  down  the  river,  the  Company 
retained  in  its  service  the  whole  New-Orleans  bar,  and  offered  to  Mr. 
Duncan  three  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  remain  silent.  But  that  pa- 
triotic lawyer  frankly  replied  that  he  was  Cept.  Shreve's  counsel,  and  had 
advised  him  to  oppose  the  pretensions  or  demands  of  the  Corporation. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  that  steamboat,  however,  New-Orleans  was  under 
martial  law,  and  she  was  not  seized  until  May  6th,  1815,  the  day  fixed 
for  her  departure  for  Pittsburgh  ;  but  his  counsel,  anticipating  the  step, 
had  the  necessary  bail  ready.  The  **  Enterprise"  was  accordingly  re- 
leased, and  pursued  her  voyage.  In  a  few  months  the  trial  took  place,  in 
the  inferior  CDurt,  and  the  jury  promptly  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
**  free  navigation."  The  cause  was  removed  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory ;  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  there 
pronounced  unconstitutional,  in  the  year  1816.  But  that  colossal  mo- 
nopoly resolved  not  to  relinquish  its  unjust  privileges  on  the  first  defeat. 
Hence,  when  the  "  Washington"  reached  New-Orleans,  in  the  fall 
1816,  she  was  also  seized,  and  Chptain  Shreve  arrested.  By  advice  of 
his  counsel,  he  refused  to  give  bail,  and  the  officer  expostulated  with  him 
strongly,  offering  to  receive  his  bond  without  sureties,  rather  than  take 
him  to  prison.  Whilst  they  were  conversing,  however,  the  rumor  had 
spread  along  the  levee,  and  an  immense  crowd  collected,  determined 
to  oppose  the  arrest.  At  the  request  of  Capt.  Shreve,  no  outbreak  occurred, 
and  he  agreed  to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  who,  with 
John  R.  Grymes,  was  the  principal  counsel  for  the  Company.  The  crowd 
followed;  but  on  reaching  Mr.  Livingston's  office,  Capt.  S.  was  prudently  re- 
leased. The^steamer,  when  seized,  was  instantly  abandoned  to  the  Mar- 
shal ;  and  Mr'  Duncan  applied  to  the  Court  for  an  order  on  the  Company 
to  give  bail  for  damages,  caused  by  her  detention.  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Grymes  resisted  the  motion,  but  it  was  granted.  They  then  became  seri- 
ously alarmed  for  their  monopoly.  Public  sentiment  cheered  on  their  op- 
ponent, eminent  jurists  sustained  his  cause,  and  he  could  not  be  intimidated 
into  a  compromise.  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Grymes  offered  him  in  behalf 
of  their  clients,  one  half  of  aU  the  advantages  of  their  monopoly,  if  he 
would  instruct  his  counsel  to  so  shape  the  defence  as  to  cause  a  verdict  to 
be  rendered  against  him.  The  temptation  was  powerful,  but  he  had  com- 
menced the  controversy  for  other  objects  than  private  gain.  He  felt  the 
force  of  his  position — that  on  him  hung  the  right  of  free  navigation — 
that  his  companions  on  the  waters  of  the  West  looked  to  him  as  their  leader 
and  representative  in  the  struggle  ; — and  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
had  dared  to  risk  his  fortune  m  a  contest,  single-handed,  against  the  most 
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powerful  monopoly  of  the  times,  and  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  him 
to  resist  at  first,  impelled  him  to  spurn- the  base  bribe,  although  it  promised 
boundless  wealth.  The  issue  was  a  triumph  which  unsealed  the  arteries  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

(to  bk  conninriD.) 


FRENCH  CRITICS  AND  TiNIBS  FOIBIBS. 

(Continued  fiexm  VoL  XXI.) 

In  the  continuation  of  the  gossiping  remarks  of  the  Baron  de  Boigne  up* 
on  American  manners  and  things,  he  displays  considerable  play  of  fancy 
and  more  or  less  good  humor,  through  which  occasionally  peeps  out  a  consid* 
erable  degree  of  conscious  condescension  in  the  manner  in  which  affairs  are 
generally  treated.  There  seems  so  little  regard  to  accuracy  even  when 
figures  are  attempted,  as  to  excite  surprise  that  any  pretence  io  make  state- 
ments should  have  been  set  up,  rather  than  to  gire  the  whole  for  what  it 
really  is — matters  of  fancy.  As,  for  instance,  where  the  Baron,  in  the  easy 
(low  of  his  periods,  informs  his  Parisian  readers  that  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
connects  "  both  banks  of  Canada,"  he  gives  them  but  a  very  vague  idea  of 
the  geography  of  the  place,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  magnify  even  our 
Great  Falls,  when  he  tells  them  that  the  water  falls  158  yards  inptead  of  165 
feet  Now,  the  latter  is  a  good  fall;  but  the  'Parisian  who  visits  the  Falls, 
having  formed  his  idea  on  the  Baron's  statement  of  468  feet,  will  be  inclined 
to  feel  disappointed.  Again,  our  traveller  tells  us  that  Michigan  is  the 
'*  largest  lake,"  and  that  *'  Superior,"  (the  name  of  which  might  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  statement  was  in  error,)  with  Michigan,  St.  Clair, 
and  Erie,  form  a  ladder  of  lakes,  "  each  step  of  which  descends  100 
feet."  The  good  gentleman  should  have  consulted,  among  the  myriads  of  white 
headed  urchins,  with  whom,  like  all  travellers,  he  must  have  met  in  abun- 
dance, some  youthful  geographer,  who  would  have  told  him,  that  Lake 
''Superior"  derives  its  name  from  its  superior  size;  that  it  is  40,000 
square  miles  of  surface,  or  one  fifih  of  France ;  while  Michigan  is  but 
25,000,  scarcely  more  than  half;  that  in  his  enumeration  of  lakes  he  left 
out  a  respectable  sheet  of  water,  called  Huron,  of  25,000  square  miles  of 
surface  and  1200  miles  of  circuit,  while  St.  Clair  is  in  fact  100  miles  in 
circuit  only ;  that  the  descent  is  far  from  400  feet  in  four  "  steps,"  Superior 
being  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  623  feet ;  Huron  and  Michigan  on  the 
same  level,  28  feet  lower ;  Lake  Erie  is  30  feet  lower,  and  its  outlet  de- 
scends 334  feet  in  33  miles.  Of  this  descent,  51  are  the  rapids  in  half  a 
mile,  and  165  feet  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  water,  which  flows  into 
Lake  Ontario  231  feet  above  the  ocean.  From  these  facts  it  will  readily 
be  gathered  that  our  Parisian  traveller  by  no  means  sought  to  instruct  his 
readers  by  the  results  of  his  travels ;  and  we  think,  through  a  sagacity  pecu- 
liarly French,  he  has  discovered  charms  at  Newport  that  have  not  been  de- 
veloped to  the  American  world  generally. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
THt:   FALLS   OF   NIAGARA. 

About  eighty  miles  separate  Geneseo  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
route  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  number  of  gray,  black,  or  ydlow 
squirrels,  which  are  seen  running  through  the  woods  or  climbing  the  trees. 

At  Buffalo  commence  majestic  forests,  which  extend  as  far  as  Niagara. 
These  are  genuine  forests,  so  genuine,  that  America  herself  can  scarcely 
produce  their  like.  Elsewhere,  the  traveller  meets  groups  of  trees — woods 
more  or  less  dense.  From  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  the  rail  road  has  cleared  a 
passage,  between  a  double  rampart  of  gigantic  oaks,  of  enormous  pines,  im- 
penetrable to  the  sun,  to  the  rain,  and  almost  to  the  light  of  day.  We  feel 
an  emotion  of  respect,  an  emotion  of  pity,  for  these  old  giants,  which  have 
reigned  for  ages  over  these  ancient  forests,  and  which  fall,  day  by  day,  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  woodman.  When  the  axe  does  n  it  do  its  work  with 
sufficient  expedition  for  impatient  souls,  who  must  have  money  at  any  price, 
fire  comes  to  the  aid  of  iron. 

At  Niagara  these  immense  forests  cease;  the  land  ends;  th6  reign  of 
water  begins.  Upon  the  border  of  the  Falls  rises  the  village  of  Niagara, 
which  belongs  entire  to  general  Porter.  This  general  Porter  is  the  Mar- 
fuis  de  Carabas  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  inhabits  a  very  haod- 
some  brick  house,  which,  among  all  these  bouses  of  wood,  is  quite  of  luxury. 
The  general  has  the  reputation  of  exercising  the  most  liberal  hospitality  to- 
ward those  strangers  who  seek  it  of  him,  but  as  this  is  never  the  case,  it 
costs  him  but  little  to  maintain  his  r^utation.  One  day,  however,  an  ec« 
centric  traveller,  who  wished  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with  everything 
at  Niagara,  wished  to  see,  and  become  acquainted,  also,  with  generd 
Porter.  Seeing  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  original,  whose  example  was 
not  likely  to  be  imitated,  the  honorable  general  consented,  without  much 
murmuring,  to  perform  the  parts  of  an  amphitryon  and  cicerone.  The 
stranger  was  inquisitive;  he  wished  to  know  to  whom  belonged  the  farms, 
the  houses,  the  lands  which  he  beheld  in  his  walks,  and  M.  Porter,  invaria-* 
bly  replied  :  '^  They  are  mine,  sir."  This  monotonous  response,  at  last^ 
annoyed  the  traveller.  "  And  the  Falls  of  Niagara,"  he  said,  thinking  to 
nonplus  him,  '^  do  not  these  also  belong  to  you,  general  ?  "-^'^  Certainly 
they  belong  to  me,  sir,"  replied  M,  Porter  once  more,  and  he  spoke  the 
truth.  He  had  purchased  them  from  the  American  government,  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  francs.  It  was  money  well  in« 
vested,  since,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  these  two  hundred  and  eighty 
francs  had  broaght  him  forty  thousand  francs  a  year,  with  the  improve* 
ments  into  the  bargain.  Improvements!  for  what  purpose  1  The  general 
shrinks  from  improvements  as  he  would  from  the  yellow  fever ;  he  is  very 
careful  not  to  diminish  the  picturesque  and  gloomy  wildness  of  these  places. 
He  is  afraid  of  civilizing,  and  spoiling  his  cataracts ;  he  leaves  to  them* 
selves  the  paths  which  border  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  and  the  numer* 
ous  little  bridges  which  traverse  his  property.  Fivil  tongues,  and  they  are 
found  every  where,  pretend  that  this  respect  arises  only  from  economy* 
M.  Porter  protests  against  this  calumny ;  at  all  events,  it  were  better  to 
have  less  respect  and  better  bridges. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  three  in  number ;  the  American  Fail,  the  Cen- 
tra] Fall,  and  the  English  Fall.  The  latter,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three, 
is  shaped  like  a  horse  shoe.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  forty  yards  wide, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifly-eight  high :  it  unites  the  two  banks  of  Canada. 
The  English  fall  enjoys  an  advantage  denied  to  the  two  others.    Such  is  its 
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impetiiosity  that»  in  ^ling,  its  waters  describe  a  cacve  of  fifty  feet.  It  is 
here,  duriog  the  sammer,  that,  between  a  wall  of  granite  and  a  wall  of 
water,  a  crowd  of  visitors  come  to  walk  and  to  sit.  For  this  expedition  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  oneself  with  a  suitable  costume  and  with  a  heart  of 
brass.  Woe  to  all  those  who  have  weak  nerves  1  this  voyage,  half  aeriaU 
half  submarine,  is  but  ill  suited  to  them  ;  if  the  foot  slips,  if  the  head  turns, 
it  is  death,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  safety*  fiut  once  ensconced  behind 
this  magic  curtain,  what  a  splendid  compensation  for  the  dangers  incurred 
in  reaching  it  1  We  seem  transported  to  one  of  those  thousand  palaces, 
which  Neptune  possesses  in  the  depths  of  Ihe  waters^  Is  it  a  dream  ?  is  it 
a  scenic  decoration  ?  Minds  the^^most  unimagiBativo  yield,  in  their  own 
despite,  to  poetic  emotions,  and  create  for  themselves  a  fantastic  world  of 
fresh  naiads  and  of  chubb|  tritons.  Unfortunately,  the  prosaic  humidity 
whichr  chills  the  limbs  of  these  waking  dreamers,  recalls  them  to  reality, 
and  their  paroxysms  of  mythology  disappear  before  the  fear  of  a  catarrh. 

I'he  American  Fall  is  eight  yards  higher,  but  four  hundred  and  ten  yards 
narrower  than  the  English  Fall.  As  to  the  Central  Fall,  a  poor  and  miserable 
csscade,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  only  twenty  yards  in  width. 

These  three  Falls,  united,  form  in  falling  the  river  Niagara,  across 
which  ply,  from  bank  to  bank,  light  skiflb.  Three  times  a  day  a  small 
steamer  carries  passengers  from  one  fall  to  another.  After  having  passed 
an  hour  on  board  the  *'  Maid  of  the  Mist,''  we  can  say  not  only  that  we 
have  seen  the  cataracts,  but  that  we  have  touched  them.  The  **  Maid  of 
the  Mist"  does  all  in  her  power  to  merit  her  name ;  she  ventures  so  near 
the  Falls  that  the  passengers  are  deluged  by  the  watery  spray.  The  air 
is  enamelled  with  a  shower  of  emeralds,  turquoises  and  rubies.  A  deluge 
of  rainbows  dart  aloft,  and  fall  back  into  a  sea,  sometimes  calm,  some- 
times turbulent,  sometimes  white  as  milk,  sometimes  transparent  as  the 
purest  crystal.  The  idea  of  running  a  steamboat  upon  Niagara  river  could 
only  enter  th^  heads  of  Americans,  thanks  to  their  love  of  gain.  At  the 
slightest  derangement  of  her  machinery,  the  boat  would  be  carried  down  to 
the  Rapids,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  Rapids  never  release  their  prey, 
and  the  Whirlpool  is  even  more  greedy  than  the  greedy  Acheron.  An 
immense  and  furious  vortex,  a  vast  circular  basin,  hollowed  by  the  waters 
between  two  mountains,  the  Whirlpool  boils  and  rolls  incessantly  upon 
itself.  The  pieces  of  wood,  wrecks,  bodies,  which  are  precipitated  from 
the  Falls,  when  they  reach  the  Whirlpool,  never  leave  it.  The  Whirh 
pool  is  the  common  tomb  of  the  American  smuggler  and  the  English  de- 
serter, who  are  tempted  by  a  passion  for  money,  or  for  freedom,  to  try 
the  perilous  passage  of  the  Niagara.  During  entire  months  their  bodies 
float  upon  tho  suruice  of  the  waters,  lashed  and  torn  by  the  waves. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  a  young  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  fishing  not  far  from  the  Rapids.  Too  familiar  with  a  danger 
which  he  braved  every  day,  he  allowed  the  current  to  gain  upon  him,- 
and  his  bark  was  hurled  like  an  arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Falls*  The 
boy's  courage  did  not  forsake  him.  He  continued  to  row  with  all  his 
strength,  when  a  terrible  shock  crushed  his  bark.  )The  young  fisherman 
then  endeavored  to  swim  to  the  shore.  From  either  bank  he  could  be 
seen,  struggling  sgainst  death,  but  no  one  ventured  to  go  to  his  assist- 
ance. In  a  few  seconds,  a  piercing  cry,  a  single  one,  was  heard — all 
was  over.  A  week  later,  his  body  had  reached  its  last  resting-place,  the 
cemetery  of  the  Whirlpool,  where  the  inquisitive,  with  opera  glass  in 
hand,  could  contemplate  it  at  their  ease. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  will  forever  remain  the  most  extraordinary  of  ps« 
Boramas.     To  say  that  they  rush  like  unchained  windsi  that  they  roar 
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like  thunder,  would  be  a  feeble  expression  of  the  truth.  These  cataracts 
are  above  all  comparison.  The  torrents  of  the  Pyrenees— «  jest !  the 
cascades  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland — trifles  !  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine— a 
parody !  These  cataracts  have,  for  reservoirs,  lakes,  which  in  themselves 
alone  contain  half  the  fresh  water  in  the  wocld.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  petty  torrents,  with  those  parched  cascades,  which 
during  the  summer  season,  dry  as  the  throat  of  a  drunkard,  who  has  not 
quenched  his  thirst  for  four-and -twenty  hours,  implore  the  coming  of 
rain,  or  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Niagara  never  pauses  a  day,  an  hour» 
a  minute.  Four  vast  lakes ,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  place 
their  watery  treasures  at  its  disposal.  First,  there  .is  Lake  Superior, 
which  is  not  less  than  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference ;  then» 
Lake  Michigan,  the  largest  lake  in  America ;i then,  Lake  St.  Clair;  and, 
lastly,  Lake  Erie,  which  has  the  honor  to  bathe  four  States  of  the  Union, 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  From  this  ladder  of  lakes, 
each  step  of  which  descends  a  hundred  feet,  torrents  rush  onward  with 
an  impetuosity,  which  men  have  contrived  to  calculate  and  reduce  to 
figures.  Supposing  a  current  of  six  miles  per  hour,  the  quantity  of  wa^ 
ter  which  dashes  over  the  Falls,  during  one  day,  may  be  estimated  at 
1,225,125,000  tons;  during  one  hour,  at  102,093,750  tons ;  during  one 
minute,  at  170,156  tons ;  during  one  second,  at  28,359  tons. 


CHAPTER  vtt. 
BUMMISR  IK  AMERICA — THE  WATERING-PLACES  AND   THE   SEA   SIDE. 

In  summer  the  cities  are  deserted  ;  not  because  the  heat,  like  that  of 
India,  scorches  the  frame  end  dries  up  the  blood,  but  because  fashion 
decides  that  the  inhabitants  shall  travel ;  and  fashion,  whether  false  or 
true,  16,  in  America,  one  of  those  creditors,  whose  bills  none  like  to  leave 
unpaid.  Siill  the  Americans  have  not  yet  attained  that  refinement  of 
civilization  and  of  vanity,  acquired  by  certain  Parisians,  who  may  be 
called  the  martyrs  of  summer.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  to  barricade  themselves  behind  closed  doors 
and  windows,  in  order  to  have  it  believed  that  they  are  scattering  gold 
upon  the  high  roads,  or  living  like  great  lords  upon  their  estates.  They 
are  contented  to  repair,  in  reality,  some  to  Rockaway,  others  to  New- 

Sort,  the  Dieppe  of  America ;  others  to  Saratoga,  the  trans- Atlantic  Ba- 
en.  The  merchants  shut  their  shops,  the  lawyers  shut  their  mouths — 
those  word  shops ;  the  physicians  suffer  their  patients  to  repose  and  to 
live.  These  excursions  have,  at  least,  their  advantages.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New- York  are  highly  privileged.  Upon  this  magpiificent  bay  of 
Sandy  Hook,  Heaven  has  placed  near  them,  and  for  their  enjoyment,  the 
charming  little  isle,  called  Staten  Island.  With  one  foot  on  the  island, 
the  other  in  New- York,  they  are  within  reach  of  the  two  things  which 
they  love  best  in  the  world — their  counting-houses  and  their  families. 
Steamboats,  starting  hourly,  transport  them  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
morning  to  their  business,  in  the  evening  to  their  country  houses.  Those 
who  do  not  own  villas,  take  lodgings  at  New  Brighton,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  in  an  hotel,  or  rather,  a  vast  barrack,  kept  by  Blancard,  a  French- 
man. 

Life  at  Nev/  Brighton  is  far  from  being  gay.  The  proximity  of  New- 
York,  the  facility  of  combining  business  with  pleasure,  render  it  a  resort 
but  little  fashionable,  and  the  visitor  meets  there  families  of  doubtful  ele- 
gance only,  and  men  of  a  secondary  position.    New  Brighton  has  no 
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rank  in  the  lilerarcliy  of  American  watering-places ;  it  is  not  even  classed 
Poor  New  Brighton  !  And  still,  if  there  were  justice  here  below,  instead 
of  a  fashion  more  powerful  than  justice.  New  Brighton,  with  its  walks, 
its  woods,  its  situation,  would  bear  away  the  palm  from  Newport,  which 
is  the  most  wretched,  but  the  most  fashionable  place  in  America. 

Newport  stands  side  by  side  with  Saratoga,  whose  waters  the  late  M. 
Purgon,  had  he  known  them,  would  have  prescribed  to  his  patients. 
But,  in  the  eyes  of  connoissenrs,  it  possesses  an  incontestable  superiority 
in  its  sea-bathing,  which  will  remain  a  source  of  perpetual  despair  to  Sa- 
ratoga. Every  morning,  clothed  in  the  prescribed  garb,  wrapped  in 
flannel  from  head  to  foot,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  come  to  seek 
and  receive  the  surf.  The  two  sexes  are  separated  in  distinct  groups. 
But  a  charming  privilege  is  allowed  to  those  young  men,  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess,  at  least,  a  sister.  They  are  allowed  to  lend  them 
their  services  in  the  place  of  those  hired  bathers,  who  carry  them  in  their 
arms,  and  plunge  them  in  the  sea.  In  the  confusion  of  the  waves,  for  a 
sister  that  one  loves,  one  can  mistake  a  fair  friend  that  one  loves  still 
more.  The  error  is  excusable.  It  is  said  that  certain  young  men,  whom 
nature  has  not  blessed  with  a  sister,  hire,  for  the  season,  at  Newport,  a 
temporary  one,  a  precious  relative,  who  enables  them  to  join  the  attrac- 
tive groups  ef  female  bathers. 

It  is  rare  that  a  season  at  the  waters  is  not  crowned  by  some  marriages, 
which  have  commenced  beneath  the  wave. 

Saratoga  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  mysterious  charms  of  the  sea* 
bathing  at  Newport.  But  it  still  attracts  those  families  ridiculously  prud- 
ish, the  small  number  of  papas  and  mammas,  who  fear  for  their  daughters 
the  too  dangerous  bathers  of  Newport.  At  Saratoga  they  display  the 
most  prodigal  luxury  and  extravagance  in  dress.  It  is  a  fair  title  of  glory 
for  a  young  girl  to  have  reigned  for  a  whole  season,  or  even  half  a  sea- 
son, the  belle  of  the  waters  at  Saratoga,  and  for  six  months  afterwards  in 
the  city  which  she  honors  with  her  presence  during  the  winter,  she  reaps 
the  fruits  of  this  royalty  decreed  during  the  summer  to  the  most  elegant 
-^and  to  the  most  frivolous. 

After  Newport  and  Saratoga,  follow  a  crowd  of  secondary  watering- 
places.  Virginia,  for  her  share,  counts,  at  least,  half  a  dozen — ^White- 
Sulphur,  Richmond,  Berkely,  £&c. 

Situated  between  two  mountain  gorges,  the  society  of  Berkely  is  but 
little  remarkable  for  its  elegance.  Its  Jiishionables,  of  both  sexes,  come 
from  the  West,  and  that  is  enough  ;  the  people  of  the  West  are  the  ultra- 
provincials  of  America.  Certain  distinguished  families  of  Baltimore — 
and  Baltimore  has  just  claims  to  distinction — ^have  occasionally,  but  al- 
ways unsuccessfully,  endeavored  to  impart  a  kind  of  galvanic  life  to 
Berkely.  During  the  present  year  the  taroily  of  Bonaparte  has  fixed  its 
residence  here  for  the  summer.  This  branch,  but  little  illustrious,  and 
now  a  stranger  to  the  other  branches  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, the  first  wife  of  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  of  her  son  and 
grandson.  When  young,  Jerome's  son  was  the  exact  image,  not  of  his 
father,  but  of  his  glorious  uncle ;  one  would  have  called  him  a  five  franc 
piece  endowed  with  life.  To-day  this  extraordinary  resemblance  has 
disappeared ;  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  has  the  bronze  hue  of  a  Mexi- 
can, the  round  shoulders,  and  air  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  pretensions.  For  a  Frenchman,  thrown  by  chance  into  the 
society  of  Berkely,  the  familiarity  which  surrounds  this  name,  so  popu- 
lar and  so  highly  respected  elsewhere,  has  something  repulsive  and  pain- 
ful. On  promenades,  at  table,  at  every  moment,  and  in  every  place,  he 
hears — "  Good  morning,  Bonaparte  !   Bonaparte,  will  you^ave  some 
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chicken  1  Bonaparte,  what  hare  you  been  doing  to-day  ?"   But  eren  tbia 

would  be  nothing,  were  it  not  that  some,  less  familiar,  have  seen  fit  to 
add  to  this  illustrious  name  the  appellation  of  Mr.  Mr.  Bonaparte !  How 
these  two  words  clash  together! 

Before  concluding  these  fugitive  sketches,  I  have  resolved  to  give  a 
slight  summary  of  my  thoughts  upon  the  men  and  institutions  of  the 
country  through  which  I  have  travelled : 

The  married  women  ] — In  general,  love,  not  precisely  their  husbands, 
but  their  household. 

The  young  girls  ? — Have  all  the  liberty  which  the  married  women  en- 
joy no  longer. 

The  men  ? — Have  two  objects  of  worship ;  during  the  week  they 
worship  the  god  Dollar,  and  on  Sunday  they  worship  the  God  Almighty. 

The  children  ? — Are  bom  complete  men. 

The  people  1 — Know  how  to  cipher,  read,  write  and  vote. 

The  President? — Is  more  truly  a  king  than  a  constitutional  king  in 
Europe ;  but  he  reigns  only  four  years. 

The  railroads  ? — 111  made,  ill  kept  in  repair,  tedious  and  dangerous. 

The  horses  1 — ^Can  distance  the  locomotives. 

The  steamboats  ? — ^Prodigious,  magnificent,  innumerable  upon  the  ri- 
vers. 

The  bridges  1 — ^There  are  no  bridges. 

The  army  ? — Composed  of  volunteers  who  fight  well,  but  with  watch 
in  hand.  When  the  term  of  service  has  expired,  they  bid  the  army 
good-bye,  with  the  punctuality  which  belongs  to  freemen,  and  leave  to 
their  successors  the  glory  of  vanquishing. 

Commerce? — Every  body  is  engaged  in  it;  all  form  partnerships  to 
sell  something 

The  physicians  I — Form  partnerships  to  heal  maladies ;  they  create, 
not  houses  of  health,  but  houses  of  commerce. 

The  lawyers  ] — Form  partnerships,  like  the  physicians ;  and,  as  the 
physicians  sell  health,  they  sell  words,  like  merchandise. 

The  domestics  ? — Are  all  Irish.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  ac- 
quire a  feeliog  of  their  personal  dignity,  as  they  get  rid  of  their  dirt  and 
grow  fat.  They  are  of  opinion  a  freeman  may  receive  wages^  but  that  he 
should  do  nothing  to  earn  them. 

The  cookery  ? — Bad. 

The  banks  ? — Bank !  as  tbe  great  Bilboquet*  would  say. 

Boston  ? — Hush  !  an  English  city. 

New- York  ? — The  great  Babylon  of  America. 

Philadelphia  ? — Literally — City  of  Brothers — thus  baptized,  without 
doubt,  on  account  of  its  frequent  and  murderous  riots. 

Police  ?— 0. 

Note.     The  pigs  run  at  large  through  the  streets. 

Paupers  ? — 0. 

Imposts  7 — 0. 

Octrois?  f — 0,     But  advantageously  replaced  by  taxes. 

Stamp  tax  upon  the  journals  ? — 0. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  ? — 0. 

Passports  ? — 0. 

Arts  ?— 0. 

Public  walks  ?— 0. 

Public  monuments?—©. 

Democracy  ? — They  already  say  :  Mr.  A.  is  a  true  gentleman. 

*  Jeremy  Diddler. 

t  A  tax  levied  on  provisioos  and  other  commoditiei  brought  into  a  city. 
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FIHlNCIii;  iR9  COXIBSCIiL  KETIBW. 

'  Thx  preSBare  on  the  money  market  noted  at  the  date  of  onr  last  has  continued  through* 
t>nt  the  month.  The  hanking  inttitationa  have  persevered  in  a  atriotly  atringent  course 
end  bvamesa  paper  of  the  beet  deacriptiotta,  embracing  that  of  importers  generally,  has 
been  sold  at  H  and  24>er  cent,  a  month  freely.  The  jobbers  appear  not  to  have  been 
so  severely  pressed,  their  obligations  maturing  not  until  the  present  month  and  later. 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  with  paper  having  definite  time  to  run,  money  could  be 
borrowed  "  at  call^  on  stocks,  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  at  the  legal  rates,  say  seven 
per  cent.  The  condition  of  money  affairs  presents  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
pur  commerce.  The  general  relations  of  the  interior  to  the  cities,  and  of  the  latter  to 
Europe,  are  very  different  from  any  state  of  things  previously  experienced.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  an  agricaltnral  country  without  any  very  adequate  market  for  the  prodnctiona 
of  the  soil.  The  seaboard  and  commercial  cities  have  been  the  chief  customers  for  farm 
prodoce.  It  is  obviously  the  case  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  extreme  poverty  is 
no  where  prevalent,  that  the  quantity  of  food  which  a  commercial  city  will  consume  has  a 
natural  limit,  beyond  which  a  market  cannot  be  forcedr  On  the  other  hand  our  fertile 
and  limitless  west,  under  the  hands  ^of  energetic  and  intelligent  cultivators,  brings  forth 
limidess  quantities,  and  the  wants  of  the  producers  in  the  shape  of  supplies  and  manufao- 
tnred  goods  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  only  by  the  extent  of  sales.  It  has  therefore 
been  the  case  that  the  unaided  purchases  of  the  seaboard  have  not  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  agricultural  interests  with  all  their  wants;  hence  they  have  uniformly  been  in 
debt  to  the  cities,  New-Tork  chiefly ;  or  in  financial  phrase,  exchanges  have  been  in  favor 
of  New-York.  When  a  money  pressure  took  place,  it  was  mostly  because  the  cities  were 
in  debt  to  Europe  for  goods  supplied  to  the  country,  and  the  payment  of  which  from  the 
latter  it  was  difficult  to  collect  The  establishment  of  banks  was  the  machinery  by  which 
the  countiy  was  kept  in  debt  to  the  cities.  It  was  through  abilit^^  to  discount  notes  that 
the  jobber  took  the  note  ti  the  country  dealer,  payable  at  the  bank  in  his  locality.  It 
was  preferred  that  the  notes  should  be  payable  in  die  neighborhood  of  the  maker,  becaose 
its  nonpayment  would  more  direcdy  afieet  his  credit,  and  he  would  use  every  effoi^  to 
meet  it  The  goods  he  bought  on  that  credit  he  sold  on  time  to  his  customers,  waiting 
until  "  next  crop"  to  pay.  If  his  note  fell  doe,  he  could  meet  it,  by  procuring  a  discount 
from  the  local  bank,  which  operation  was  merely  shifting  the  direct  debt  to  the  city  dealer 
from  himself  to  the  bank.  The  city  merchant  deposited  the  note  with  his  city  bank,  by 
which  it  was  sent  to  the  country  bank  for  oollectioa.  When  paid  into  the  latter,  the  city 
bank  was  notified  and  the  merchant  received  credit  on  their  books  for  the  amount  The 
payment  was  not  netaally  made,  but  became  a  **  balance  due"  from  the  country  to  the  city 
bank ;  when  the  city  banks  were  pressed,  they  enforced  the  payment  of  these  balanoes, 
and  the  country  banks  were  compelled  to  send  specie'*,  the  crops  being  short,  the  dealer 
could  not  collect,  he  could  not  therefore  meet  his  note,  and  the  whole  community  cla- 
mored for  more  bank  capital,  while  a  general  saspension  took  place.  During  the  last 
year  all  this  has  been  reversed.  The  demands  of  Europe  have  been  superadded  to  the 
consumption  of  the  seaboard,  and  aales  of  produce  are  50  per  cent  more  than  ever,  while 
the  absence  or  restricted  action  of  the  country  banks  has  kept  the  povchaae  of  gooda 
moderate.  The  country  banks,  where  they  exist,  have  discounted  drafts  drawn  against 
**  shipments,"  and  the  flow  of  produce  to  the  Atlantic  has  accumulated  credits  in  the  cities 
in  favor  of  the  interior  in  excess  of  the  purchase  of  goods.  Iii  order  to  estimate  this  gveat 
change  in  the  prepondetunce  of  balances,  we  may  compare  the  last  two  yean  with 
183:^,  which  ended  m  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  1838^,  which  ended  m  a  aeoood 
uspension,  as  foOows: 
TOL,  zzn.— NO.  cxvi.  6  r^  T^ 
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Net  Import.  Net  Szpoit. 

Sp^J..  Good.     jJjXS^  IW-irilSJ. 

1835 $6,653.678 139.391.247. 95.560,880 

1836 9.076,645 188,233,675  101,625,533 

$58,842,498  $6,064,653 

1838 13,458.0i0 95,970.290 100,460,481 

1839 151,870,87^  106,570,942 

55,900,586 6,110,461 

1846... ...286,315 110,046,859 101,718,049 

1847 22.276,170 116,258,310  150,574.844 

6,209,471  48,856,803 

These  fignres  show  a  complete  reversal  of  the  whole  order  of  bosiaess.    The  results 
recapitnlated  are  as  follows : 

1836.  1839.  1847. 

Increased  Import  Goods $58.842.428 55,900,586 6,909,471 

BxponProdace 6.064.653 6.1t0.461 48,856,809 


Excess  Goods 52,777,775... 49,790,125 

**      Pfodoce 42,647,331 

la  those  former  years,  suspension  inevitably  resaUed.  because  the  cities  owed  Europe 
for  near  $50,000,000  worth  of  goods,  which  the  interior  had  conimmed,  and  could  not  pay 
for.  The  cities  have  now  purchased  of  the  interior  $42,647,331  of  produce,  which  they 
have  sent  to  Europe,  and  cannot  readily  get  payment  thence ;  hence,  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent of  debts  being  from  the  interior  through  the  cities  to  Europe,  it  is  from  Europe  through 
the  cities  to  the  interior.  The  efiect  of  this  upon  the  bank  balances  of  Massachusetts  and 
New-York  is  seen  as  follows : 

Dae  from     Due  to     Due  to     Due  from    Doe  from    Due  from     Dae  to     Due  from 
Boston.     Country.     Masn  Mass.    N.  Y.  Sute.    Coaotry.    Coantiy.    N.  York. 

1839 661.102. .2,062.215. .1,501.113.. -.3,250,205..  2,358,781.. ..6.608.986 

1846. ...1.967.343. .2,250,421..     ...  283,073. .5.154,715..     ..1,504,886. .3.649,829 

1847.-.. 4,808,714. .3,116,753.".     .-1,691,961. .9,256,815..     ..2,948, 560..  6,308,751 

In  1839,  the  New-York  and  MassachosetU  banks  susuined  themselves,  while  all  at  the 
south  and  west  went  down.  This  year,  instead  of  there  being  $1,501,112  due  Massa- 
chusetts from  banks  in  other  states,  Boston  owes  the  banks  in  other  states  $1,'69 1,961,  and 
its  whole  balances  were  $4,808,714  against,  instead  of  561,102  in  1839.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  pressure  there  has  been  so  intense.  The  same  feature  to  a  greater  extent 
is  y parent  in  the  New-York  returns.  The  city  banks  owed  over  9^  millions  in  Decem- 
ber, in  balances,  to  the  interior,  while  the  commercial  capital,  locked  up  in  producot 
which  could  not  be  readily  realized,  was  further  depleted  for  the  payment  of  goods  im* 
ported,  and  was  also  exposed  to  the  financial  operation  of  the  Loodon  houses.  Such  a 
oombination  of  circumstances  was  calculated  to  produce  an  almost  unexamplecl  pressure 
opon  the  seaboard,  while  the  interior  was  comparatively  free  from  distress.  The  diffi- 
culty of  negotiating  bills,  and  the  improving  state  of  the  foreign  markets,  checked  exports, 
and  caused  stocks  to  accumulate  in  the  cities,  while  prices  fell.  In  the  city  of  New-York, 
the  exports  for  December  .were,  as  oompared  with  previous  years,  as  follows: 

XXPO&TS   FROM   THE  POBT   OF   NEW-yORK,   FOB  DECEMBER. 

1843.  1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

Bpeoie $139,689 645,915 133,786 1,788,867 

Foreign  free  Goods.... 7 1.798 20,498 43.892 65,878 29,178 

dutiable  ••    ...224.689 344,04« J01.973 118.345 97.923 

Domestic  Goods 1.497,668 1,468.632 2,516,733 4.211,300 1,944,694 

Total  for  Dec. 1,926,237 9,479,087 2,796,314 4,395,593 3,840,669 

The  exports  of  specie  for  the  month  w  re  large,  and  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
American  produce  sent  abroad  very  considerable,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  in  ample 
supply  and  freights  low.  This,  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  bills  offering,  considerably 
i«pported  the  rate  of  undoubted  paper,  and  gradually  produced  a  real  scarcity,  when  b»> 
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fore  it  was  only  artificial.  It  la,  however,  the  case  that  the  presrare  has,  to  a  very  con* 
■iderable  extent,  produced  a  coonter  order  and  raapennon  of  orders  given  for  goods.  The 
•otoal  spring  importations  will  not,  in  anj  degree,  eqoal  the  original  orders  sent.  In  the 
mean  time  the  money  market  of  England  is  slowly  recovering.  The  influx  of  specie  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  noticed  in  oar  last  namber,  has  continaed,  and  the  amount  on  hand 
has  now  again  reached  the  important  sum  of  $12,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  from  8 
to  9  per  cent,  has  been  reduced  to  4}  a  5  per  cent,  as  the  minimvm  bank  rates  for  the  best 
paper  ;  but  the  distrust  of  second  rate  bad,  at  the  latest  dares,  by  no  means  been  removed, 
nor  was  there  any  rate  for  discount  of  that  class  of  paper.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
eontinned  cheapness  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  withont  its  graduolly  finding  its 
wayinto  all  the  channels  of  business,  and  reviving  that  demand  for  produce  which  the  ab- 
solute paralyzation  of  all  enterprize  had  destroyed.  The  railroads,  above  all  other  enter- 
prizes,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  demand  for  foreign  produce.  The 
money  pressure  causing  those  concerns  to  suspend,  has  thrown  out  of  employ  some 
500,000  persons  and  their  families,  on  whose  part  large  purchases  of  food  will  become 
impossible.  The  low  price  of  money  will  probably  again  revive  the  railway  "  calls,*'  and 
with  the  revival  a  renewed  demand  for  produce,  in  addition  to  the  actual  deficit  in 
Ireland,  will  be  experienced.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  however,  the  sliding  scale  of  com 
duties  will  be  restored,  probably  because  the  declining  revenues  of  the  government  require 
the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  them ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  resto 
radon  by  a  free-trade  minister  of  corn  daties,  that,  under  existing  laws  in  1849,  are  to  be 
repealed  altogether. 

The  present  suspension  of  Sir  Bobert  FeeFs  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Com  Law, 
expires  on  the  1st  of  Marob  next  It  appears  from  the  answer  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  an  inquiry  which  was  made  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  propose  a  further  suspension  of  that  law.  Should  there  be  no 
farther  legislation  on  the  subject,  an  event  quite  probable,  the  import  duties  on  wheat  will 
be  regulated  by  the  following  scale : 

\Vlien  the  average  price  of  wheat,  for  six  ■uoeeasive  weeks^  is  under  48b  per  qr.,  the  daty  will 

be  lOs  per  qr. 

**     48s  and  under  49s 98     '* 

"      49s         "  50s 8s      " 

'•      50s  "         51a. 7s      " 

"      518         •'         53s 6s     *• 

"      59s  "  538 5s      " 

"     53s  and  upwards 4s     *' 

The  following  are  the  weekly  averages  of  prices  throughout  the  kingdom,  returned  in 
the  last  six  weeks,  the  aggregate  average  being  52  shillings  per  quarter. 

Wheat  Wheat 

Nov.    6 ^..52s4d  Nov.  27 528  lid 

Nov.  13 5388d  Deo.    4 628    Id 

Nov.  SO 54s  3d  Dec.  11 51s  lid 

There  have  been  considerable  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  New-York,  to  go  into  bond 
prior  to  March  1st,  to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated  rise  that  duty  may  produce  after 
tliat  date.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  had  the  supply  of  shipping  been  last  year  equal  to 
the  emergency,  the  quantity  of  produce  sent  hence  to  England  would  very  much  have 
exceeded  the  actual  shipments.  At  this  time  last  year,  the  freight  of  a  barrel  of  flour  waa 
8s.  sterling,  or  |2  per  barrel,  and  grain  30d.  or  60  cts.  per  bushel.  The  former  is  now 
Is.  6d.,  and  the  latter  6d.,  making  a  difierence  of  $1.62  per  barrel  io  the  freight,  while 
the  price  is  nearly  the  same.    The  quotations  for  breadstnfis  in  this  market  have  been  aa 

Ibllows : 

1648. 
Jan.  1.  Feb.  1.  Mtr.  1.  ApL  1.  Umyt.  Jim«  1.  July  1.  Aof.t.  8«pt.t.  Octl.  Nov.l-  Decl.  Jaa. 
OeiieMe.4&50    |687|    $700    |737(    V^^k^SfQ    $7^5     $650    $575    $5  75    $662^    $625  $685 

Corn 74      105        100        96       1 00      1 12^       96  77         75        70        76  75       75 

Rye 8586  9590  94125107  80         93        81        96  90       874 

Oats 4050  47        42^526348  53         47        5450  5045 

BarWy....    63        76  83        75         70->—         54         ^w~  75      «| 
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The  high  freights,  as  we  stated  in  onr  article  at  that  time,  camaed  a  great  •ctiv{t7  in  aliip- 
boildio^,  and  the  increase  in  1847  over  1846  was  OTer  &5,000  tons,  mostly  seagoing  ships. 
The  suspension  of  the  English  navigation  laws,  so  as  to  permit  foreign  vessels  to  bring  to 
England  produce  the  growth  of  other  countries  than  that  of  the  vessel,  had  the  effect  of  send* 
ing  hither  a  large  tonnage,  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  freights.  The  tona  cleared  di»- 
tinguishing  the  flag  and  produce  shipped  in  each,  were  as  foUows : 

Too&  Produce  shipped  in 

American.       Toreign.  Total.  AuLvesls.       For.  verli.  Total. 

1845 9,053,977 930,275 8,984,252 75.483,123 23,816,653 99,299,776 

1846 :2,221,028 966,178 3,189.206 78.634,410 23,507,483 102,141,893 

1847 2,202,393....  1,176,605 3,378,605 97,514,473 52»796,192 150^10,664 

The  American  tonnage  was,  it  appears,  fuUj  employed  at  enormoua  freights,  and  its 
ntmost  capacity  at  prices  equal  to  $2  per  barrel  for  flour  was  only  equal  to  the  transport- 
ation of  $97,514,472  of  produce.  If  the  transportation  had  been  limited  to  their  capacity, 
that  would  have  been  the  limit  of  the  exports,  inasmuch  however  as  that  foreign  vessels 
had  unusual  privileges  granted  them  by  England,  which  was  compelled  to  get  grain  as 
she  could,  the  means  of  transport  were  enhanced  208,427  tons,  and  the  United  States  had 
the  sale  of  $52,796,192  more  produce  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  foreign  vesaela 
not  been  available.  For  the  coming  year,  the  supply  of  produce  will  be  large  and  freights 
low.  Should  therefore  the  reviving  trade  of  England  again  enhance  demand,  the  vessels 
will  be  in  far  better  condition  to  supply  any  quantity.  The  supplies  in  Europe'are  indeed 
good,  but  the  same  causes  which  produced  enormous  consumption  in  Great  Britain  are  in 
op^ation  to  bring  about  similar  results  there,  viz  :  the  enormous  railway  expenditure. 
The  calls  in  Paris,  for  60  days,  amount  to  100,000,000  franet— «ay  $20,000,000.  Belgium^ 
Bavaria  and  Austria  are  also  contracting  large  loans  for  the  same  objects.  These  must 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  surplus  food  of  Europe  through  increased  consumption,  and  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  English  demand. 

The  finances  of  the  Federal  Government  have  had  an  ezceediogly  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  general  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  n«»twithstanding  the  untoward  circum- 
stance of  a  large  war  expenditure.  During  the  past  year,  accordiug  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  arrived  .in  the  country  as  above  stated,  a  net  amount  of 
$22,276,170  of  specie,  of  which  near  $20,000,000  came  from  England  in  gold.  Nearly  all 
this  large  amount  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  coined  into  American 
pieces.  The  whole  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  for  eleven  months,  ending  with 
November,  1847,  were  $48,667,826,  and  the  disbursements  $48,226,516,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $96,894,142  received  and  paid  out  in  specie  by  the  Federal  Treasury  in  eleven 
months.  These  receipts  were  for  loans,  lands,  customs,  and  all  other  modes,  by  which 
.  money  flows  into  the  department.  Of  the  whole  amount,  near  $30,000,000  was  received 
at  New-York,  according  to  the  following  official  report: 

U.  S.  Assistant  Treasury  Office,  > 
Hon.  R.  J.  Walked—  New-York,  Dec.  2, 1847.       5 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
Sir — In  obe<lieoce  to  yours  of  the  24th  ultimo,  requesting  a  statement  of  the  specid 
deposited  in  this  office  in  each  month,  from  the  first  of  January,  1847,  to  the  close  of  the 
month  of  November,  I  make  the  following  Report : 


January • 764,804  91 

February 3,476,822  89 

March 1,959,68.5  00 

April 3,670.597  47 

May 3,516,503  67 

June 3,623,001  05 


July 8,127,112  10 

August 5,763.787  63 

September 2,119,412  06 

October 1,253,361  68 

November 620,955  83 


$29,904,744  19 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  reoeived  irom  the  mint  of  Philadelphia,  as 
follows : 

July $200  000  I  September 400.000 

August 400,000  I  November. 1,875,000 

You:  obedient  servant, 

WM.  C.  BOUCK; 
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The  opeimtioii  of  ihit  current  kto  the  Trearary  wa»  to  effect  the  coinage  of  the  forei^ 
nosey  as  fiist  as  it  arrived  in  the  coantrv,  a  proceM,  which  in  the  hist  few  montha  hat  had 
a  powerful  conservative  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  banks  of  New-York.  Those 
hitter  ittsiitntions  have  usually,  through  the  absence  of  a  mint  in  New-York,  and  partly 
through  an  absurd  notion  that  their  own  interests  would  not  be  promoted  by  making 
American  coin  too  plenty,  held  mostly  foreign  specie,  principally  sovereigns.  In  the  last 
four  months,  since  the  pressure  has  been  severe  in  England,  the  most  prompt  means  of 
placing  money  in  London  has  been  seized  upon  without  much  regard  to  expense,  all  the 
•overeigns  that  could  be  had  have  been  sent  back.  In  the  month  of  E>ecember,  $1,648,346, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  January,  $1,500,000  in  sovereigns  were  sent  to  England,  and  they  be- 
came very  scarce  in  New-York,  so  much  as  not  readily  to  be  obtained.  The  specie,  $9,000,000, 
which  the  banks  held  November  Ist,  was  reduced  to  $4,200,000  January  16th.  Of  the 
$6,000,000  which  has  been  exported  since  October,  none  of  it  is  American  coin.  Foreign 
money  not  being  a  legal  tender  in  England,  its  value  is  only  that  of  bullion,  and  is  pur* 
chased  by  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  onnce  for  standard  gold.  Light  sovereigns 
or  American  coins  have  no  currency  in  England.  They  must  be  sold  as  old  gold,  any 
given  weight  of  which  is  worth  materially  less  than  the^me  weight  of  coin.  English  heavy 
sovereigns  cannot  be  exported  to  advantage  when  the  price  of  good  bills  is  under  110 ; 
and  as  American  coin  is  worth  at  least  H  per  cent  less  for  remittance,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
ported under  llli-  The  operations  of  the  Treasury  have,  therefore,  by  coining  all  the 
gold  that  arrived,  materially  protected  the  banks  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
export  of  coin.  They  have  also  greatly  promoted  the  soundness  of  the  national  currency, 
by  putting  the  gold  into  a  shape  that  will  circulate  freely.  Foreign  corns  will  not  circu- 
late freely ;  the  people,  generally,  are  not  acquainted  with  their  appearance  and  value, 
and  great  hesitancy  is  manifest  in  accepting  a  foreign  coin.  For  this  reason  by  for  the 
largest  amount  returns  to  the  hands  of  brokers,  and  through  them  tot  he  banks,  which  sup- 
ply in  exchange  a  paper  circulating  medium,  with  which  at  l<»a8t  the  public  are  more  fa- 
miliar. The  foreign  ooina  thus  remain  in  bank  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  except 
shipment  to  England.  Hed  this  been  the  case  during  the  last  four  months,  it  is  probable 
that  where  one  dollar  has  been  exported,  three  would  have  gone,  and  the  solvency  of  the 
institutions  long  since  have  been  jeopardised.  The  export,  as  we  have  stated,  has  been  con- 
fined to  foreign  coins,  and  probably  had  those  been  more  scarce,  the  amount  sent  away  would 
have  been  less,  for  the  reason  that  the  movement  has  not  grown  out  of  an  actual  debt  to  Eng- 
land from  the  United  States,  but  an  artificial  operation.  The  London  houses  could  latterly 
command  money  in  London  at  5  per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  worth  7  per  cent,  to  24  per 
cent,  per  annum  in  New-York,  where  their  b^ranches  could  sell  bills  on  London  at  ill i. 
Under  ciroumstances  so  favorable,  the  market  becomes  eased,  or  thus  a  branch  by  draw- 
ing on  its  principal  at  llj  premium,  and  employing  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  here  at 
rates  over  7,  when  the  money  to  meet  the  bills  there  can  be  had  at  5},  makes  a  good  opo> 
ration.  As  the  season  progresses  and  bills  fall,  they  may  be  purchased  at  perhaps  107  a 
108,  and  the  London  house  thus  reimbursed.  It  would  seem  also  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  being  good  in  Mexico,  and  specie  freely  obtainable  for  the  government  drafts,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  send  but  a  small  amount  thither.  The  report  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  states  as  follows : 

The  20th  section  of  the  Independent  Treasniy  Law  provides,  that 

"  When  means  are  furnished  him  (the  disbursing  officer)  in  drafts,  «ha1I  cause  those  drafts 
to  be  presented  at  the  place  of  payment  and  properly  paid  according  to  law,  and  shall 
make  his  payments  in  the  money  so  received  for  the  dratts  furnished,  wdeu  sa  eilher  etue 
he  can  exchange  the  Tueana  in  hie  handefor  gold  and  silver  at  par^ 

The  law  also  allows  of  payment  being  made  in  Treasury  notes  at  par,  if  the  creditor 
assents.  In  Mexico^  specie  is  the  staple  export,  and  most  of  the  mines  are  worked  by  Eng- 
lish companies,  and  the  results  shipped  to  England  at  great  risk  and  expense.  The  miners 
have  to  send  down  the  specie  under  guard  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  pays  export  duty,  and 
is  shipped  per  steamer  to  EngUmd.    The  United  States  officers  present  drafts  on  New- 
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York,  which  will  he  promptly  paid  in  specie  on  presentation,  or  they  offer  Treatary  notes, 
which  being  available  for  all  pablic  dues,  never  go  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  under 
par.  By  parchasifig  these,  the  agent  gets  bis  specie  in  New-York  without  risk  or  ex- 
pense ;  it  may  be  thence  remitted  according  to  circumstances.  On  presenting  a  draft  on 
the  New-York  Treasnry,  it  is  paid  in  American  gold.  This  as  we  have  seen  is  not  a  de- 
sirable remittance,  and  the  owner  will  prefer  gii^g  111|  for  a  bill  rather  than  to  send  it. 
The  seller  of  the  bill  deposites  the  American  coin  in  the  banks,  whereas  had  the  Treasury 
paid  out  foreign  gold,  it  would  have  been  immediately  exported  again.  Treasury  notes  are 
at  one  per  cent,  discount,  and  therefore  become  the  best  medium  of  payment  into  the 
custom-house.  The  department  by  this  means  is  deprived  of  specie  income,  its  notes 
being  under  par  caunot  readily  be  paid  out,  but  from  their  value  as  a  remittance,  will 
readily  command  specie  at  par  in  Mexico.  On  the  1st  of  January  they  were  at  par  a  J 
premium  in  New-Orleans,  and  at  1  per  cent,  discount  in  New-York.  On  being  remitted 
from  Mexico,  these  notes  are  readily  sold,  and  place  the  seller  in  funds  to  remit  to  England. 
It  has  been  the  case  that  during  the  month,  those  who  sold  bills  on  England,  ex- 
changed specie  for  Treasury  notes,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  had  not  completed  their 
instalments  of  the  last  loan  to  do  so„so  curiously  do  financial  affairs  operate. 

The  money  market  of  New-York  has  ako  been  dismrbed  through  the  operations  of  the 
pressure  upon  the  free  banks  of  New-York  State.  In  the  early  part  of  1847,  a  bank  mania 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  legitimate  banking  business 
as  for  the  mere  object  of  profit,  by  issuing  a  depreciated  paper  money.  The  New-York 
free  banking  law  permits  the  comptroller  to  receive  New-York  state  stock  as  security, 
and  issue  circa lating  notes  to  the  same  amount;  hence  the  desire  to  profit  by  this  privilege 
induced  large  purchases  of  stock.  In  order  to  observe  the  mode  of  procedure  we  will  turn 
to  official  tables.    The  following  shows  the  State  circulation  on  Nev.  1st,  for  three  years : 

NSW-TORK  STATE   CIRCULATION.  ^ 

Free  Banks.  Chartered  Banks. 

City.  Country.  City.  Country.  TotaL 

1845 $1,584,753 8,959,558 4,24.\770 H,5€5.288 21,375,319 

1846 1,581,023 4,654,374 4,538,495 11,494,630 22.268,422 

1847 1,916,219 7,404,115 5,690,368 10,236,556 35,247,256 

It  is  observable  that  the  country  safety  fund  cuxsulation  decreased  $1,258,074,  and  the 
country  free  banks  increased  $2,749,741,  during  three  years.  This  latter  increase  was 
almost  entirely  on  the  part  of  so-called  "  banks"  that  sought  only  to  throw  bills  into  cir- 
culation, and  make  a  profit  by  redeeming  them  at  a  discount.  To  do  this  they  purchased 
New- York  5  per  cent,  stocks,  for  the  most  part  with  the  notes  they  had  obtained  from  the 
comptroller  for  stocks  previously  pledged.  During  the  past  year  the  amount  of  stocks  so 
porchased  has  been  as  follows : 

SECURITIES    HELD   BT   COMPTROLLER  FOR  FREE   BAITK  CIRCULATION. 

New- York  Stock.  Other  Stocks.     Total 

4  J  5  51  6  7  Total  Secariries. 

1847 265,376. .4,886,189. .892.000. .1,055,665.. 801.009. .7,900,239.. .1,577,924.  ..11,100.210 

1846 227,976. .2,543,141. .485.000..    601,592. .615,136. .4,472,845...  1,772,700. ..  7.835,850 

1845 218,876. .2,135,113. .441,000.-    465,592. .544,880. .3,805, 462.  ..1,809,293...   7,292:780 

1844 21 6,1 57..  1,788,721.. 402,000..    298.100.-359,927. .3,064,905...  1,938,448...    6.583,870 

1843 32,000. .1,139,869. .243,000..    125,000.. 234.565..  1,826,434... 1,918,395...    5,270,369 

1842 100,000..    763,63?..  70,000..    118.200..  174,000..  1,225,837...  1,025,254...    4,737,285 

Nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  of  New-York  stock  were  bought  in  the  market,  and 
mostiy  up  to  August,  1847.  The  effect  of  these  large  purchases  was  a  rise  in  price,  which 
took  place  as  follows : 

PRICES   NEW-TORK  STOCKS. 

4i'«-  5's.         5J's.  6*s.         7'8. 

January,  1847 94 95 99^ 103 100} 

July,    1847 98^ lOlJ 104J 107^ 104 

January,  1848 90 92 98 100 100 
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The  bankers  bad  by  tbeir  parcbases  advanced  tbe  price  on  themselves.  The  advance 
induced  capitalists,  savings  banks,  and  other  [Ihident  institations,  to  sell.  Hence  the  stocks 
went  from  strong  into  toeak  hands.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  came  this  process  was  re- 
versed ;  all  those  banks  that  had  been  buyers  became  sellers.  As  fast  as  their  notes  were 
retamed  upon  them  they  were  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  comptroller,  liberate  stock 
and  sell  it  for  money  to  oontioae  redemption.  The  conseqaence  of  this  has  been  the-fal^ 
in  prices.  Those  banks  which  bought  at  101}  in  August,  must  now  sell  at  92.  The  banks* 
like  silly  Wall-street  amateur  speculators,  raised  the  price  of  stocks  in  order  to  knock  them 
down  again  at  their  own  expense.  Tbe  law  should  have  allowed  a  large  margin  to  pro- 
vide for  these  fluctuations.  This  operation  of  the  banks  is  exactly  what  Wall-street  broken 
call  a  **  comer.'*  As  thus :  a  party  hold  all  of  a  certain  stock  in  their  own  hands.  By 
means  familiar  to  operators  they  induce  a  number  of  persons  to  sell  them  the  stock  on 
time.  The  seller  hopes  to  buy  the  stock  cheap,  but  they  know  he  cannot  buy  it  all,  be- 
canse  they  have  got  it  all.  When  the  contracts  come  due  they  charge  him  what  they 
please.  Twenty-two  of  tiie  above  banks,  supposing  that  specie  would  not  be  demanded 
of  them,  or  if  it  was  that  there  was  plenty  to  be  got,  engaged  to  pay  on  demand  $1,879,151 
of  specie.  They  bad  but  $29,848,  but  they  supposed  that  they  could  get  it  if  called  for, 
by  selling  their  stock.  In  the  mean  time  specie  left  the  city  for  the  South  and  Westi 
$6,000,000  was  sent  abroad,  and  the  demand  for  it  continued.  These  banks  are  called 
upon  to  meet  their  promises,  and  they  are  "  cornered."  Specie  had  become  more  valuable 
than  when  they  promised  to  pay  it,  and  they  cannot  get  it  without  giving  more  stock  for 
it  than  they  supposed !  The  money  market  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  tight  Should . 
as  much  stock,  viz :  $3,427,396,  be  forced  upon  the  market  as  last  year  was  purchased 
between  January  and  August,  it  will  operate  injuriously  on  small  stocks.  It  is  observable 
that  those  who  sold  the  stock  at  par  may  now  buy  it  back  at  90,  being  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  at  the  expense  of  the  foolish  bankers.  These  buyers,  however,  anticipate  that  much 
stock  muai  be  sold,  hold  back  until  it  goes  to  what  they  think  the  lowest  price.  This  pro- 
cess of  returning  bills  to  the  comptroller  and  selling  stock  is  now  going  rapidly  forward. 

In  all  this  affair  it  is  to  be  borne  in  miod  that  the  security  of  the  circulation  is  good-^thAt 
is  to  say,  as  good  as  New-York  stocks,  than  which  no  payment  can  be  more  certain.  They 
are  worth  par  as  long  as  a  5  per  cent,  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  is  worth  100  cents.  That 
security  is,  however,  not  money.  To  be  equal  to  money  the  notes  must  at  sight  be  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  whatsoever  to  which  money  is  applicable.  This  convertibility  can 
only  be  effected  by  keeping  the  ettpply  viihin  reasonable  limits,  or  to  allow  the  issues  to  be 
made  only  «s  the  %pay  of  business,  to  be  returnable  to  the  issuer  through  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  business.  This  would,  in  a  great  degree,  have  been  effected  by  the  law  requiring 
all  these  banks  to  redeem  at  par  in  New-York.  Had  this  been  in  operation,  none  of  the 
banks  whose  failures  have  alarmed  and  victimised  the  public,  would  have  been  in  exist- 
ence. They  were  called  into  being  only  by  the  profit  which  could  be  obtained  by  shaving 
the  public  in  the  half  per  cent  redemption.  This  difficulty  has  always  been  avoided  in 
Boston,  not  by  law,  but  by  one  city  institution,  which  receives  all  the  country  money  that 
comes  into  the  city  in  the  course  of  trade,  at  par,  and  promptly  returns  it  upon  the  issuing 
'  bank  for  redemption.  This  compels  them  all  to  keep  a  fund  in  Boston  to  protect  their 
bills  at  par,  preserves  the  community  from  petty  shaving  and  losses,  in  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient manner  than  any  Uiw  can  do  it 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  lONTB. 


DOMESTIC  GOSSIP— POLITICAL. 

Congress.—- The  collected  wiBdom  of  tbe  nation  is  bothered,  *' perplexed  in  the  ex* 
treme/'  as  to  what  coarse  to  pursue  on  this  tanked  question  of  Mexico^  There  it  stands 
staring  them  in  the  face,  covered  with  eternal  sunshme,  whilst  whigs  and  doubtful  demo- 
crats are  cowering  in  the  shade.  If  they  dared,  many  of  the  whigs  would  reiterate  tbe 
Hartford  Convention  cry  of  **  stop  the  supplies/'  but  in  these  telegraphic  days,  the  echo 
would  travel  too  fi»t  for  the  reputation  of  such  questionable  Americans.  After  a  great 
deal  of  palavering  in  both  houses  which  is  not  likely  to  bury  the  fame  of  either  Cicera 
or  Burke,  all  that  the  administration  demands  will  be  voted.  Anotber  iUustration  of  the- 
old  &ble»  parturient  montes^  &c,  ^ 


The  Fresidknct.— Confunon  grows  deeper  and  darker  on  this  grandest  enigraa  of  tb& 
day.  Why  is  not  mesmerism  consulted  that  onr  agony  may  be  over.  Amid  all  the  Rich* 
monds  in  the  field  grave  people  beg^  to  fear  that  we  will  be  obUged  to  go  without  any 
President  at  all,  for  whilst  hesitating  whom  to  choose,  the  day  may  go  by  without  any 
choice  being  made.  This  is  a  case  not  made  and  provided  for  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
wiU  some  of  those  quidnuncs,  the  Washington  letter-writers,  inform  us  what  **  on  airth"  is 
to  be  done  if  such  good  fortune  should  befall  tbe  country.  Inasmuch  as  a  great  many 
sound  minded  persons  tbink  that  it  is  aU  Mr.  Polkas  fa\ilt  that  we  are  at  war,  it  may  be 
fairly  mooted  whether  the  suppression  of  the  Presidency  is  not  a  sure  preventative  against 
such  stupendous  evils  in  the  future.  But  oat  of  the  scrub  race  for  the  aotunm  presiden- 
tial stakes,  who  is  going  .to  win  7  that's  the  question.  MThich  of  the  political  studs  has  the 
best  vrind  and  the  greatest  bottom?  Will  he  belong  to  the  whig  or  to  the  other  party;  the 
winner  of  this  greater  than  a  Derby  day  f  We  have  our  shrewd  suspicions  on  this  subject, 
but  of  course  we  are  too  wide  awake  to  tell  them  lest  they  should  turn  out  wxvmg  and  com- 
promise us.  But  on  mature  consideration,  we  are  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  this  ex- 
tent, no  farther.  We  are  wholly  and  enthusiastically  of  the  opinion  that  the  man  who  is 
afraid  to  show  his  hand  on  the  Mexican  question  stands  no  chance  at  all ;  but  the  man  who 
holds  the  card  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  letters  of  light,  as  the  papers  say,  "  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,*'  will  be  the  drawer  of  the  prize,  the  winner  of  the 
race,  in  plain  parlance.  President  elect  of  these  United  States  for  the  four  years  ensoing^ 
and  perhaps  four  more  afterwards. 


Mr.  Calbovn.— This  distinguished  Senator  has  made  his  speech  on  the  order  of  thd 
day,  Mexico.  It  will  add  to  his  ability  as  tiie  first  logician  in  the  country,  and  aH  accom- 
plished scholar.  But  it  will  forever  destroy  his  hopes  to  be  considered  a  profound  states- 
man. A  man  who  neither  understands  his  epoch,  nor  responds  to  the  i^pmpathies  of  his 
country  may  be  a  great  orator,  but  will  never  be  the  representative  of  either.  It  was  a 
delightful  treat  to  read  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  cultivated 
and  well-stored  mind.  How  vastly  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  illogical,  unfinisl^ed 
stomp  oratozy  of  Mr.  Clay's  last  month.  'Mf.  Calhoun  is  the  only  man  in  the  Senate  who 
can  make  a  speech  worthy  of  its  character  as  the  first  legislative  body  in  the  world.  The 
trash  that  is  daily  spoken  there  would  disgrace  a  coUege-clab. 
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THEATRICAL. 

Ttalian  Ofira.— Since  onr  last,  we  bad  the  opera  of  H  Puritawi,  hf  Mile.  Barilt,  the 
bvorite  of  last  seaaon.  Both  fSuled  completely  thia,  and  there  we  leave  them.  But  what 
a  splendid  sncceaa  we  have  to  record  in  the  production  of  Lucrexia  Borgia.  Everybody 
18  aatooiahed  and  delighted ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  some  credit  for  dJacemment 
respecting  la  Signorina  Tmffi.  We  declared  her  to  possess  the  elements  of  a  great  artiste, 
and  we  did  this  in  the  fiice  of  the  malicioos  criticisms  of  the  friends  of  her  rival  Barili. 
Well,  what  h  the  result.  La  Traffi  has  taken  the  town  by  storm  in  the  part  of  Borgia ; 
her  acting  is  incomparable,  far  soperior  to  Grisi's  in  the  same  role,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
great  French  actress,  MUe.  George,  who  created  the  part.  We  are  not  inclined  to  trast 
oar  pen,  which  might  run  into  extravagance,  and  we  borrow  the  jast  and  elegant  criticism 
of  our  French  contemponry,  the  "  Conner  des  Etata  Unis,"  written,  we  understand,  by 
Baron  de  Trobriand,  a  young  French  nobleman,  who  married  a  lovely  belle  of  New-York 
a  few  y^ars  since.  ''  What  a  Lucretia  is  that  of  la  Truffi ;  what  threatening  fire  in  her 
look ;  what  imperious  will  in  her  gesture ;  what  secret  terror  in  her  feigned  affection.  Of 
all  the  Lucretias  we  have  ever  seen,  whether  in  drama,  or  opera,  there  Is  not  one  who 
Hke  her  has  kept  us  suspended,  and  trembling  under  her  terrible  acting.  Not  one  who 
has  recalled  to  the  stage,  with  such  marvellous  truth,  that  type,  so  great  in  its  proportions, 
BO  sublime  in  its  crimes,  that  we  forget  the  wickedness  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  cha- 
racter. MUe.  Truffi  did  not  reveal  herself  in  the  Emani,  but  in  Lucretia  she  has  sur- 
passed all  we  ever  hoped.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  her  triumph.  Her  shigiog  was  admi- 
rable ;  her  acting  magnificent,  and  her  beauty  royal."  This  is  no  more  than  strict  justice, 
not  one  word  of  exaggeration.  But  Benedetti  is  deserving  of  equal  praise ;  his  acting  was 
affecting  and  imposing,  and  his  singing  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was  altogether  the 
richest  operatic  treat  ever  given  in  New-York,  and  eetablishes  the  success  of  the  Italian 
opera  on  these  shores.  In  oar  last  we  predicted  that  Truffi  would  become  an  **  European 
celebri^,*'  and  now  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  foretelling  that  she  will  leave  the  boards  of 
the  Astor  Place  Opera  to  tread  the  stage  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  or  that  of  la 
Salle  Ventlasonr  at  Paris.  Let  her  persevere,  and  not  lose  her  head  by  sudden  renown, 
and  she  will  yet  make  the  old  capitals  of  Europe  ring  witfaT  her  name.  Jenny  Lind  has 
no  more  merit,  but  the  advantage  of  two  excellent  friends  in  Meyerbeer  and  Lnmley.  La 
Truffi  will  make  friends,  too,  for  genius  commands  them,  and  then  a  glorious  career  will 
dawn  upon  her. 

Thi  Park  Thkatbc— has  ralapaed  into  its  former  degradation,  and  becomes  once  more 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  horses  and  monkeys.  This  is  simply  the  result  of  bad  manage- 
ment which  is  overtaken  by  iailorea  becaoae  incapable  of  providing  against  them. 

Thx  Broadwat  Tbxatrx  is  following  in  the  same  track,  and  is  without  attraction 
because  it  is  without  a  manager  of  talent  to  produce  it.  Why  does  not  its  spirited,  but 
inefficient  proprietor  give  it  to  some  one  who  will  make  his  property  valuable. 
After  securing  his  interests,  he  can  have  only  one  other  object,  to  see  the  really  beautiful 
structura  he  raised,  prosper,  and  rise  in  fiune.  If  be  could  by  any  chance  find  a  person 
at  all  competent  to  guarantee  such  a  desirable  consummation,  we  think  he  must  be  vrant* 
ing  in  common  sagacity  if  he  do  not  take  it 


FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

RORRIBLX  SXATZ  OF  IRELAND— SHOCXIIIO  DETAILS  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE  IK  FRAHCE,  *C.  *C. 

In  the  absence  this  month  of  any  prominent  topics  of  domestic  interest,  wherewith  to 
gossip  with  our  readers,  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  draw  their  attention  to  subjects, 
which  though  of  foreign  origin,  yet  are  of  direct  interest  to  us,  bound  as  we  are  by  our 
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political  priocipleB  and  national  sympathies  to  watch  over  the  condition,  and  allertate,  as 
far  as  in  as  lies,  the  misfortanes,  ciyil  or  social,  of  other  lands,  and  more  especially  those 
connected  with  ns  by  ties,  sach  as  Ireland  and  France.  In  the  one  we  have  to  depict 
the  eyil  consequences  of  political  misnilet  and  in  the  other  to  point  to  the  infaUibia 
resnlts  of  a  vicious  social  system. 

To  begin  with  Ireland,  the  last  news  from  Europe  brought  the  information  that  1fa» 
English  parliament  had  Toted,  by  a  migority  of  296  to  19,  a  bill  for  the  repression  of  the 
civil  war  which  reigned  in  Ireland.  This  law  of  repression,  now  voted  almost  oimni- 
mously,  threw  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  first  passed  it,  out  of  power  only  eighteen  months 
ago.  Such  are  the  revulsions  of  politics.  This  is  no  less  than  the  seventeenth  law  of  th^ 
same  kind  passed  during  the  short  j^riod  of  forty-five  years,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  A. 
member  of  the  Parliament  said  on  this  occasion—"  It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  we 
have  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  save  Ireland.*'  This  is  the  best  possible  comment 
on  the  effects  of  the  atrocious  oppression  of  Ireland  by  their  ruthless-minded  cooquerors. 
But  facts  speak  more  eloquently  than  dieeertation,  adi  we  shall  add,  to  the  honor  of  our  read- 
'  ers,  such  thrilling  and  revolting  details  of  Irish  misery  as  to  put  history  to  the  bfesh.  In 
a  late  lawsuit  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  it  was  established  on  proof 
that  during  the  year  of  1846  no  Uu  than  300  ienanU  perished  on  one  etiaie  qf  hunger  and 
coldf  and  toere  all  buried  in  one  common  dileh.  Can  any  body  wonder  that  a  people  re- 
duced to  such  extremities  are  driven  by  necessity  to  a  state  of  civil  war  and  barbarism. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  the  course  of  the  late  discussion  stated  an  extraordinary  incident 
which  had  happened  under  his  administration,  and  which  paints  in  the  most  vivid  colon 
the  terrible  state  of  Ireland  and  the  disorder  of  the  legislation  which  seeks  to  conduct  her 
destinies.  He  stated,  that  a  very  rich  Irishman  on  one  occasion  hired  15  assassins,  that 
he  placed  in  groups  of  five  on  three  different  roads  to  waylay  an  enemy  who  was  to  pass 
that  way,  and  who  was  declsLred  to  be  a  respectable  magistrate.  He  could  not  escape 
such  a  net,  and  he  was  killed.  The  assassins  were  {mid  each  two  guineas  ($10)  for  the 
bloody  job.  The  English  government  offered  a  reward  of  £1000  ($5000)  for  any  one  of 
the  murderers,  and  as  much  for  each  one  discovered.  The  murderers  only  were  excluded 
from  the  reward  offered  for  their  denunciation.  They  were  all  informed  against,  and  by 
whom  do  you  suppose  7  why  the  very  wretch  who  employed  them  to  execute  his  ven* 
geance.  Two  of  them  were  arrested  and  convicted.  But  not  the  least  extraordinary 
thing  was,  that  the  informer,  the  real  criminal,  claimed  his  reward  ($10,000)  for  the  ar- 
rest of  two  of  the  assassins.  He  was  safe  from  punishment  as  pardon  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  all  concerned,  save  the  actual  murderers.  He  insisted  on  his  recompense,  aud  the  g^ 
vemment  in  virtue  of  its  promise  paid  the  amount  to  the  monster  who  had  first  employed 
the  assassins  to  murder  the  object  of  his  hate,  and  afterwards  gave  them  up  to  the  laws 
and  execution.  Thus  this  rich  gentleman  got  rid  of  his  enemy,  and  made  a  profit  of 
$10,000.  If  he  could  have  had  arrested  the  remaining  thirteen  assassins  employed  he 
would  have  pocketed  $65,000  by  this  hideous  speculation  in  ipurder.  This  is  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  annals  of  modem  crime.  After  every  scene  of  outrage  and  assassination  com- 
mitted by  the  peasantry  the  guilty  shoulder  their  muskets,  and  go  home.  No  one 
pretends  to  see  them,  and  the  inquiries  of  justice  are  defeated  by  the  reply,  "  that  they 
did  not  disturb  themselves  whenever  they  heard  a  gun  fired.'*  Sir  George  Grey  also 
gave  during  the  debate,  another  sample  how  accomplices  are  found  even  in  the  bosom  of 
a  family.  A  landlord's  house  was  recently  attacked  by  seven  men  with  blackened  feces  • 
two  of  the  inmates  flew  to  their  guns,  and  fired  them  upon  the  intruders.  They  flashed 
in  the  pan,  as  the  charge  had  been  secretly  taken  out  A  still  more  striking  trait  of  this 
horrible  state  of  things  is  seen  in  the  co-operation  of  even  young  children,  who  are  taught 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  fearful  drama  of  <*  Lynch  Law."  Lately  it  was  related 
that  two  landlords  were  driving  along  in  a  cabriolet  on  the  high  road.  A  little  girl  sud- 
denly appeared  and  got  up  behind  on  the  vehicle  then  going  up  a  hill.  Just  as  the  horse 
was  breaking  into  a  trot  at  the  top,  she  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Come  along,  my  boys, 
now,  quick,  or  you'll  miss  'em."  Immediately  three  men  presented  themselves  and 
fired  on  the  unfiMttmate  proprietoxfe,  one  of  whom  was  mortally  wounded.    The  English 
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|ttpCT8  are  fillecl  witb  timilar  details.  Another  landlord  writes  that  he  is  constantly  threat* 
ened  in  BDonymous  letters  witb  ererj  variety  of  death,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  ke'>p  two 
policemen  in  his  hoase,  and  never  to  leave  it  witbont  their  protection.  Perhaps  the  best  il- 
lastration  of  all  that  throws  a  grim  light  over  these  dreadful  scenes  of  bloodshed  is  the  singu- 
lar advertisement  in  a  Dablin  paper  of  the  new  overcoat  which  is  wammted  as  pn>of  against 
shot  and  ball.  [This  is  the  form  of  the  advertisement.  **  The  sad  news  of  ronrders  which 
desolate  oar  coaatry  eveiy  day  and  the  escape  of  the  assassins,  has  soggested  to  the  under* 
ngned  the  idea  of  inventing  an  overcoat  that  shall  be  ball-proof,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  com- 
plete protection  against  snch  attacks,  &o.  Ac.  And  to  remove  all  doabt  of  its  efficiency 
the  inventor  declares  his  intention  of  ezposmg  himself  to  a  public  proof  by  allowing  him- 
self to  be  shot  at  from  a  carabine.'' 

For  the  last  six  months  the  ibllowmg  list  of  crimes  has  been  published.  Murden  96 ; 
attempts  to  murder  126 ;  robberies  of  arms  600.  Lord  Stanley  who  is  a  large  Irish  pro- 
prietor says  he  has  not  received  a  shUlmg  of  revenues  from  his  Irish  estates  for  the  last  six 
months.  This  brings  the  **  state  of  Ireland"  directly  home  to  the  "  business  and  bosoms" 
of  English  landlords,  and  thus  the  English  are  reaping  the  bitter  and  bloody  fruits  of  their 
in&mous  treatment  for  centuries  past  of  unhappy  Ireland. 

Francs.*— The  shocking  scenes  and  events  which,  during  the  last  few  months  h^^® 
filled  all  France,  Europe  and  America  with  astonishment  and  grief^  have  one  feature 
that  is  altogether  peculiar.  They  are  confined  solely  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
which  are  thus  proved  to  be  in  an  unsound  and  dangerous  condition.  What  remedies 
are  best  provided  to  **  purge  them  to  a  pristine  health"  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to 
dwell  upon.  Let  us,  like  prudent  physicians,  examine  carefully  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
then  it  will  be  time,  and  none  too  soon,  to  suggest  vigorous  treatment  and  stringent  cures. 
The  horrible  assassination  of  his'wife  by  the  Duke  de  Fraslin  rapidly  followed  the  convic- 
tion fqr  corruption  and  subornation  of  two  Ex-Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Then  came  the 
painful  intelligence  of  the  suicide  from  disappointed  ambition,  apparently,  of  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  the  Count  of  Bresson.  Now  we  have  the  arrest  of  the  Count 
Hforlier  for  the  attempt  on  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  two  children.  Accused  of  in' 
sanity,  he  denies  the  charge,  and  in  his  defence  he  states  the  cause  of  his  inexplicable  con' 
duct  to  be  the  abominable  irregularities  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  his  wife,  for  whom 
he  declares  the  most  violent  love,  but  from  whom  he  had  received  every  provocation  that  a 
husband  could  possibly  suffer.  His  Lawyer  in  his  defence  read  before  the  Court  the 
following  letter,  from  which  we  give  copious  extracts : 

"Nov.  7,  1847.-^ When  these  lines  shall  have  reached  you, your  son,  your  daughter, 
and  myself  shall  have  ceased  to  exist.  Our  premature  end  will  have  been  the  inevitable 
result  of  your  machinations,  and  of  your  infiunons  conduct  towards  me  since  the  birth  of 
my  daughter.  You  have  driven  me  from  your  bed,  inflicted  on  me  the  severest  humilia- 
tions, and  the  most  poignant  for  a  man  of  honor  to  bear.  I  have  borne  all  for  the  love  and 
honor  of  m}r  children.  I  have  not  loved  you — I  have  adored  you !  Your  request  to  re- 
main at  Paris,  your  every  wish  and  desire,  have  been  gratiBea  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  happiness.  Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  your  intractable  character.  When,  three 
years  since,  you  were  at  Paris  and  I  at  Turin,  convinced  by  four  years  eiperience  that  I 
was  hateful  to  you,  I  offered  you  an  honest  liberty  (lihberte  konnet :)  but  that  was  not 
what  suited  you.  I  then  told  you  in  my  letters  every  day,  *  If,  as  I  think,  you  have  a 
moral  or  physical  aversioa  to  me,  be  candid  and  confess  it  I  do  not  ask  you  on  this 
subject  to  enter  into  minote  explanations;  merely  answer  me,  yes  or  no.  If  your  reply 
is  in  the  affirmative,  I  offer  vou  a  friendly  separation  ;  for  the  life  we  now  lead  does  not 
suit  either  the  one  or  the  other;  nor  is  it  honorable  to  either  of  us.  You  refuse  to  share 
my  bed— you  refuse  to  bear  children  to  me.  Why,  then,  did  yon  marry  1'  I  entreated 
you  to  return  to  jour  father,  and  I  promised  to  leave  you  our  children.  That  was,  surely, 
the  greatest  sacrifice  that  I  could  make.  I  proposed  also  to  return  yon  your  fortune,  and 
to  make  you  an  allowance  of  20.000f.  per  annum,  as  long  as  I  should  remain  employed, 
for  the  support  and  education  of  my  children,  as  I  would  not  they  should  be  an  expense 
to  your  father.  You  have  persisted  in  preserving  silence  on  the  subject ;  and  since  my 
return  to  Paris,  and  have  demanded  an  explanation,  yon  replied :  '  When  you  shall  have 
driven  me  from  your  house  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  seek  an  asylum  with  my 
fother.'    It  is  not  an  honest  liberty  that  you  wish«-yoa  wish  a  scandal ;  you  seek  to 
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Bttraot  pnblie  attentaon.  I  woald  not  aiilow  it  Wben  yon  retoned  with  me  to  Tnria 
yoa  wore  mutroM  of  mj  house,  which  did  not  preveat  you  continiiing  to  hamUiate  me  mm 
a  hasband,  and  as  a  man  before  the  public.  Yoa  walked  the  Btreeta  alone  in  opposition 
to  my  representations  and  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  I  held  an  official  sitaation. 
It  was  a  humiliation  for  your  husband— yoa  wished  to  exasperate  him,  and  to  compel  him 
to  drive  yoa  from  his  house. 

"  When,  three  months  since,  oontraiy  to  my  desires,  and,  perhaps  to  my  duties,  I  was 
compelled  to  demand  leave  of  absence  to  accompany  you  here,  I  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  would  happen.  At  Ostend  yon  were  very  severe  and  cruel  towards  me ;  you  refused 
me  the  dressing  case.  I  would  not  die  so  quick  for  yoa*  The  impatieDce  and  annoyanoa 
of  being  obliged  through  kindness  to  take  care  of  myself,  were  imprinted  on  your  oounto- 
nance.  You  Drought  me  those  dispositions  to  my  poor  mother,  wnom  vou  nave  covered 
with  humiliations  of  all  kinds.  To  avoid  seeing  her  die  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  I  was 
obliged  to  force  you  to  leave  her  house.  In  mis  I  fulfilled  ^^our  desires ;  for  a  letter, 
evidently  written  foor  boon  before  yoar  departure  and  found  in  your  bed,  annooneed  to 
me  your  flight,  and  your  abandonment  of  your  children.  This  paper  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  condemn  ^ou  before  a  tribunal  to  anything  I  nad  wished ;  but  I  hate 
the  eekUs  and  scandal  to  which  your  destiny  and  the  advice  to  which  you  have  listened 
appear  to  compel  you.  You  are  to-day  triumphant — you  have  reduced  rao  to  despair. 
You  Imve  your  foil  liberty ;  nothing  shackles  you.  Husband  and  children  are  annihilated. 
That  is  what  you  wish — that  is  what  yoa  have  sought  for  a  long  time  under  the  mask 
of  humility  and  reliffion.  You  are  now  mistress  of  your  fortune  and  of  your  time ;  you 
can  amuse  yourself;  and  you  will  have  time  to  satisfy  your  lovers,  because  yon  choose 
them  from  that  class  of  socie^f  who  make  themselves  paid  for  the  servioea  they  render. 
You  have  spoken  in  my  family  of  the  scene  at  Berne.  You,  oonsequeatly,  obliged  me*  to 
divulge  a  secret  which  I  should  otherwise  have  kept  sacred.  In  our  worst  days  I  have 
never  wished  to  make  allusion  to  it." 

[M.  Baroche  then  discontinued  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  he  said  was  not  fit  lor 
tile  public  ear.  He,  however,  in  a  few  woras  stated  the  purport  of  what  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  decency  to  withhold.  Oount  Mortier  was  iU  at  Berne ;  his  wife 
coming  to  his  bedside,  told  him  that  she  was  eneienie,  dating  it  from  about  three  months. 
Her  husband  exclaimed  that  it  was  impossible ;  he  had  then  to  support  the  reproaches  of 
his  father-in-law.  Having  afterwards  learnt  that  bis  wife  had  been  ill,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  fact  of  her  having  been  eneienie  was  correct,  and  that  she  had  miscarried ;  he 
thus  drew  the  oonclosion  that  he  had  been  dishonored.  This  (said  M.  Baroche)  was  die 
puroort  of  that  part  of  the  letter  which  he  refrained  from  reading.  He  then  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  letter :] — 

"  In  this  painful  position  I  bad  bat  two  things  to  adopt :  to  dishonor  yoa  and  my  chil- 
dren, or  to  keep  silent.  I  resigned  myself  to  it ;  I  kept  my  shame  within  my  own  breast, 
and  I  for^^ve  you.  What  has  been  the  return  made  for  my  generosity  ?  Yoa  have  made 
me  submit  to  a  life  i^hich  is  worse  than  that  of  a  galley  slave. 

"  If  I  have  joined  my  dear  and  unfortunate  children  m  my  sad  &te,  it  is  because  I  want 
to  withdraw  my  daughter  from  the  shame  and  ignominy  which  yon  woold  reserve  to  her ; 
she  would  become  me  prey  and  victim  of  one  of  yoor  lovers.  Yoa  woold  place  her  in 
his  bed,  for  your  heart  is  corrupt  enough  for  that.— As  to  your  son,  the  poor  child  has 
such  a  precocity  of  intellect  that  he  has  fully  understood  the  sonrowlul  condition  of  his 
parents.  He  comprehends  all  the  shame  which  you  will  throw  on  him— he  is  afflicted 
at  it,  and  bestows  on  me  the  moat  tender  attentions.  I  prefer  seeing  those  two  angels  of 
my  creation  in  heaven,  rather  than  they  should  be  in  your  in&mous  hands.  Your  son 
would  soon  have  covered  you  vrith  his  contempt  and  scorn,  and  would  have  called  yoa 
to  account  for  the  premature  death  of  his  Cither,  and  for  the  shame  which  you  had  oast 
on  him, 

**  I  give  yon  notioe  that  I  send  oopiea  of  this  letter  to  several  persons.  I  wish  to  tear 
the  mask  of  hjrpocrisy  from  your  face.  In  a  woid,  I  wish  to  prevent  you  the  power  of 
showing  your  fiice  in  the  open  day,  without  my  blood  and  that  of  your  children  appearing 
on  it,  1  wish  to  affix  the  seal  of  ignominy  on  yoa.  That  is  what  you  have  wished  to  do 
to  me  and  my  children.  My  last  thought  will  be  one  of  exeonation  and  cunes  on  yon,  aa 
well  as  on  your  miserable  father.  Comts  MoanKB." 

"  Sunday  Morning,  Nov.  7, 1847— P.  8.— -A  few  words  more  before  I  die.  If  yoor  cha- 
zactor  had  not  been  pitiless  and  proud,  I  should  have  demanded  a  last  interview  with  you. 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  given  you  my  hand  and  pardoned  my  shame  and  that  of  my  an* 
fortunate  children.  But  no,  the  wife  who  does  not  fear  to  dishonor  husband  and  children, 
to  drag  them  before  the  tribunals,  and  to  cover  them  and  herself  with  mire,  that  womaa 
18  not  accessible  to  any  feeling  of  honor  or  delicacy.  I  have  therefore  renounced  my^  in- 
tontion,  and  stifle  the  instinct  of  my  heart,  which  would  have  sought  one  last  interview 
with  you.    I  have  not  streo^h  to  add  more.    Adieu ! 

**  Half-past  Twelve — Rejoice  .'—my  agony  hss  endured  since  five  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  tremble  before  my  poor  ebildren,  whose  ezistonee  I  must  shorten  in  order  to  remoYo  mj 
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daagbter  from  your  inlamoas  hands.  No— yon  shall  nerer  have  them,  in  spite  of  your  id' 
Tisers.^-The  ignominions  advice  of  your  execrable  father,  whom  you  vfilX  one  day  cuzae, 
^notwithstanding  the  memories  which  you  have  drawn  np  to  cover  me  with  infamy,  with 
our  children.  Our  blood  shall  be  imprinted  on  your  coantenance,  and  then>  wherever 
your  effrontery  and  your  assurance  bhall  lead  you,  you  will  excite  horror,  and  be  repelled.** 

There  is  one  fact  sufSciently  clear  irom  the  statement  contained  in  the  above  letter  that 
the  gross  inraioraUty  of  his  wife  drove  the  unhappy  Coant  to  contemplate  self*destruetioiiy 
and  the  murder  of  his  two  children.  It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  is  an  isolated 
case  of  individual  delinquency  t6  the  most  sacred  ties,  or  whether  iafiddity  to  oonjngal 
rights  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  an  universal  vice  in  France,  whose  results  are  proved  to  be 
as  desolating  and  repulsive.    But  thid  is  not  the  task  we  propose  ourselves  at  presenL 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  read  the  suit  for  separation  demanded  by  the  Counteas 
of  Mortier,  anft^e  are  satisfied  that  the  horrible  letter  we  publish  above  is  the  monstrous 
fiction  of  a  distempered  brain.  This  unfortunate  lady  has  been  the  victim  of  every  species 
of  brutal  treatment  by  her  infuriate  husband,  who  must  be  i|iad,  or  worse  than  a  brute. 
Jealousy  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  outrages ;  and  well  has  Shakspeare  sang, 

"  Trifles  light  as  air 


*'  1  nnes  ugni  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 


At  the  last  accounts  the  court  had  decided  that  a  medical  committee  should  examine 
the  mental  condicion  of  Count  Mortier,  and  if  he  is  not  reported  a  madman,  let  him  be 
branded  as  a  nu)nster. 


Gau ADA.— By  the  last  accounts  the  elections  in  Canada  are  going  against  the  English 
oligarchy,  and  the  reform  party  seem  likely  from  present  appearances  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete triumph.  The  moat  remarkable  event  certainly  of  this  political  revolution  is  the 
probable  re-election,  in  spite  of  his  ezpreeaed  desires,  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Papineau, 
who  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  the  legislature  in  1836  ;  and  for  whose  head  a  re- 
ward of  £1000  was  offered  by  the  English  government  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1837  ; 
and  who  was  condemned  to  death  without  judgment  in  1838 ;  and  who,  finally,  in  1848, 
is  again  called  up  to  the  summit  of  popular  favor  by  the  flow  of  events  and  that  reaction 
in  human  progress  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  recover  the  way  it  has  lost. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Washikgton  STEAMxa  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  predecessors  and  **  gone 
to  Halifax"  in  her  turn.  It  must  be  very  mortifying  to  all  parties  concerned — ^the 
downright  failure  of  this  splendid  vessel.  How  miserably  she  has  disappointed  the  vast 
expectations  formed  of  her  speed  and  success.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  as  ibr  most 
things,  if  you  can  find  it.  We  have  our  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  here  it  is.  Instead  of 
taking  sufficient  and  even  excess  of  time  to  build  her,  the  over-enterprizing  parties  who 
undertook  it  thought  they  could  improvUe  a  stean>-ship  of  the  largest  class  in  a  fourth  of 
the  time  that  the  slow-ppklt^  John  Bull  could  fabricate  one.  And  it  was  to  run  faster, 
"  dive  deeper,  and  come  out  dryer  "  than  any  steanoier  ever  did  before.  WeU,  the  end  of 
it  is,  that  certain  conclusions  are  now  infidlibly  proved.  Euelid  could  not  make  them  dearer 
—1st,  That  building  steamers,  fast,  won't  make  *em  run  &8t--^nd.  That  horse-power  is  no 
match  for  water-power,  when  steam-engines  and  Atlantic  waves  come  together.  (How 
old  Neptune  must  grin  at  this  triumph  over  the  '*  Novelty  Works.")— 3rd  and  last.  That 
though  a  Yankee  eon,  beat  all  creation  cm  land,  and  sea,  and  in  less  time  too  than  it  was 
ever  done  before;  yet  it  is  "  respectfully  submitted/'  that  even  he  can't  do  it  in  no  time 
•t  alL  We  paose  for  a  refdy.  Mr.  E.  MiUs  haa  the  floor.  The  repatatian  of  the  countrj 
KaMbe  ttd^tmoi.    The  name  of  "  Washaigton  '*  vindicated!! 
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Tbe  Hon  Journal.— >We  like  now  and  then  to  do  a  good-natured  thing.    It  easeB  &e 
conscience  and  relieyes  the  stomach.  We  beg  therefore  to  say  to  onr  readers  scattered  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  countrf,  that  if  they  knew  what  a  loss  they  suffered  every  week 
in  not  perusing  one  of  the  best  weeklies  that  ever  came  &om  the  iron  loins  of  the  steam- 
press  in  this,  or  any  other  town,  in  this,  or  any  other  nation,  they  would  first  wrap  them* 
selves  in  sackcloth  at  their  misfortune,  and  next  subscribe  on  the  instant  for  the  "  Home 
Journal/*  Morris  &,  Willis,  New-York.    Imprimis,  it  is  the  best  printed  paper  in  the 
United  States.    The  type  is  clear  and  legible ;  therefore  the  suspicion  going  round  that  all 
onr  Journals  are  in  concert  with  ''  Quack  Optical  Doctoit^'  by  unng  type  that  brings  on 
opthalmia,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Home  Journal.  Next  it  is  filled  with  the  best  selec- 
tions, foreign  and  domestic,  of  any  paper  in  the  country  .We  applaud  especially  the  trans- 
lationfl  from  the  French  papers.    The  m(»e  we  know  of  France,  her  institutions,  her  so- 
ciety and  people  the  better,  for  it  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe  to  whom  ^B«%are  bound  by 
the  dearest  ties  of  sympathy.    We  owe  them  a  huge  debt  of  obligation  dating  from  1778. 
Last,  if  there  was  no  other  attraction  in  the  '*  Home  Journal,"  it  is  quite  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  to  read  the  charmingly  expressed  lucrubationsof  its  accomplished  editor, 
N.  P.  Willis.    No  writer  is  more  known  in  the  United  States,  therefore  it  is  quite  useless 
to  praise  him.    But  his  famed  talents  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  brilliant 
pages  of  the  '^  Home  Journal.*'    Read,  admire,  and  pay  up  your  subscriptions,  we  recom- 
mend to  all  dUeUanii  of  newspaper  literature  who  are  willing  to  take  our  guarantee  for 
the  meriu  of  this  excellent  Journal.    We  could  say,  and  would  say,  and  some  day  we 
shall  say  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Willis,  his  worth,  his  genius  and  romantic  ccureer.    This,  how. 
ever,  we  would  like  to  do  at  our  leisure,  and  not  with  printer's  boy  standing  at  our  elbow. 
To  prove  that  our  mention  of  the  Home  Journal  is  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  puff  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  French  paper  in  this  city :  **  Amongst  others  wepomt  to  Mr, 
Willis,  that  sparkling  and  picturesque  talent,  who  scatters  every  week  his  powder  of  gold 
(gems  of  thought)  over  the  pages  of  the  *  Home  Journal,'  who  is  as  much  sought  after  as 
an  elegant  man  of  the  world  as  he  is  eagerly  read  as  a  finished  writer." 


NOTICES  OF  HEW   BOOKS. 

Thi  MiDDM  KiifODOM.  A  Survoy  of  the  Geography,  Government,  Education,  Social 
Life,  Arts,  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  inhabitants,  with  a  new  Map 
of  the  Empire.    By  8.  Wells  Williams.    Wiley  &  Putnam,  New-York  and  London. 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dry  and  obscure  recapitulations  of  Chioese 
history,  and  the  various  books  of  travel  and  of  missionary  laborin  that  country,  vrith  which 
the  press  has  teemed  for  the  last  few  years,  and  which  are  characterized  by  much  preten- 
sion and  high-wrought  exaggeration — to  the  usefo]  and  entertaining  work  before  us.  ^  Nu- 
merous wrSers  on  China  have  elaborately  treated  of  its  lawsf  commerce,  language,  litera- 
ture, religion,  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people;  but  the  minority  have  diapli^- 
ed  so  littfe  originality  of  research,  that  we  begin  to  thirst  foi^more  minute  and  accurate 
information  both  as  regards  these  particular  subjects,  and  many  other  fields  of  inquiry  not 
hitherto  unexplored.  The  only  benefit  which  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  these  anthoni, 
if  such  they  may  be  styled,  was,  that  they  put  a  new  face  on  old  materials,  and  for  a  time 
whetted  the  appetite  for  this  class  of  books.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
and  read,  however,  with  respect  to  China,  and  no  country  occupies  a  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion, a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  prevails  which  it  will  be  the  duty  and  glory  of  future 
writers  and  travellers  to  dissipate. 

Decidedly  among  the  best,  most  authentic  and  comprehensive  works  upon  China  is  that 
of  Mr.  Wilfiams,  published  by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam.    It  appears  that  Mr.  WiUiama 
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resided  some  twdyeyeonatCantoo,  in  tfaecapocitjofprinterto  the  Ajnerican  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  as  sucn  enjoyed  eminent  advantage  in  becoming  acquainted  with  everything 
that  relates  to  that  strange  nation.  With  the  great  abilities  and  research  he  displays,  he 
used  to  the  best  advantage  apparently  the  facilides  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  political 
changes  in  respect  to  that  comitry,  and  to  the  results  of  long  experience  and  very  extend- 
ed personal  character,  he  adds  all  that  great  research  and  a  matured  judgment  has  selected 
as  valuable  from  other  mites.  In  relation  to  the  name^  of  the  book  he  informs  us, — "I 
have  called  it  the  Middle  Kingdom,  chiefly  from  that  being  the  meaning  of  Uie  most  com* 
mon  name  for  the  country  among  the  people  themselves ;  and  also  from  the  Chinese  hold- 
ing a  nuddle  place  between  civilization  and  barbarism*  China  being  the  most  civilized 
Pagan  nation  m  her  institutions  and  literature  now  existing." 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  impresraons  of  any  tourist  in  a  foreign  land,  when 
iaithAilly  recorded,  must  prove  interesting ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  must  oe  those  of  an 
intelligent  person  like  the  author  of  this  work,  and  with  regard  to  a  country  which 
presents  so  many  "  new  fiu;t8 ''  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  or  American  man  of  science. 
The  independent  observations  of  a  conscientious  traveller  of  this  ealibrej  who  describes 
just  what  he  sees,  withoat  **  extenuation,"  or  setting  down  aught  in  '*  malice,"  possess  a 
niffh  value,  being  (ar  better  calculated,  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  increase  our  sphere 
of  knowledge,  and  give  us  true  ideas  of  whatever  portion  of  the  globe  may  be  the  subject 
of  study  or  mvestigadon.  ^  When  it  is  considered  that  the  most  trifling  circumstances  may 
often  anord  the  strongest  indications  of  character;  that  the  slightest  incidents  may  serve  to 
illustrate  striking  features  in  the  political  and  social  relations  of  our  entire  people,  and  that 
practical  experience  is  the  only  touchstone  to  truth,  these  volumes  seems  to  enhance  iu 
value  and  importance.  We  have  these  volumes  in  hand  for  extended  review  iu  our  next 
number. 

Don  Quixote  De  la  Mancha,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Miguel  De  Cervantes  Saave> 
dra.  By  Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.,  carefully  revised  and  corrected :  with  numeroas  illustra- 
tions.   By  Tony  Johannot.    Lea  &  Blancherd,  Philadelphia. 

This  world  renowned  romance,  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  human  wit,  is  by  far  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  all  languages  to  require  a  special  notice,  other  than  in  relation 
to  the  style  and  execution  of  the  new  edition.  There  has  been  many  English  translations 
of  the  work,  but  by  common  consent  that  of  Jarvis  stands  foremost.  It  preserves,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  in  rendering  into  another  languase,  the  ptmgency  of  an  exquisite  wit,  which 
in  many  respects  depended  upon  Spanish  peculiarities.  In  the  translation  of  Jarvis  these 
have  been  conveyed  with  wonderful  precision.  The  present  edition  has  also  a  copious 
life  of  the  author,  everyway  necessary  to  the  understanoing  of  the  allusions  which  abounds 
in  the  course  of  the  "  true  history,"  and  the  life  of  the  anther,  from  the  wonderful  vicis- 
situdes it  presents,  is  of  itself  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  by  Mr.  Viardot,  who  enjoyed 
unexampled  fSsbcilities  for  rendering  this  ^reat  service  to  letters  and  humanit^.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  work  are  numerous  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  whole  forming  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  editions  of  a  work  of  which  we  presume  no  one  is  ever  without  a  copy.  It 
does  great  credit  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

Tax  Lxssoir  op  Lirz  and  othir  Fosxa.  By  George  H.  Baker.  Appleton,  Philadelphia, 
1848. 

We  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction  this  volume  of  poems  by  Mr:  Baker.  It  is 
always  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  in  these  days  of  utilitarianism,  of  matters  of  fiust,  of 
speculation — this  age,  which  can  be  well  described  as  the  age  of  dolhuosm,  that  through 
and  above  the  hum  of  factories,  and  the  noise  of  trade  paramount  to  the  anxieties  of  com- 
merce, and  unfettered  by  the  chains  of  dire  necessity,  the  intellectual,  literary  mind  shows 
forth  t^e  fruits  of  its  retired  musings.  We  hail  with  pleasure,  akin  to  that  which  recog- 
nizes a  dear  friend  among  a  crowd  of  strangers,  the  unexpected  appenrance  of  efforts  of 
the  educated  mind  in  prose  and  poetry.  Not  that  such  efforts  are  either  rare  or  distant 
&r  apart,  but  only  that  their  coming  from  whence  they  may,  is  always  a  matter  of  sincere 
delignt. 

Air.  Baker's  volume  has  produced  in  our  mind  these  feelings.  The  author  evinces  much 
and  severe  reading;  study,  neither  superficial  nor  unprofited  by,  and  a  taste  refined  by 
constant  washings  in  the  stream  of  rich,  pure  poetry.  For  his  first  essay,  he  shows  much 
mental  power,  tmd  when  trained  to  the  severe  encounter  of  the  poet's  path  to  fimie,  will 
surely  gam  its  true  reward. 

"  The  prelude"  to  these  poems  is  beautiful,  and  contain  some  happy  thoughts  dressed  in 
the  covering  of  poetic  taste. 

"  The  Lesson  of  Life"  we  regard  as  the  best  of  Mr.  Baker's  productions,  and  worthy  of 
a  pl^e  among  th^  gems  of  American  authors.    "  The  Calendar"  ranks  next  in  merit,  and 
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among  the  "  fbgitive  pieces,"  there  are  seyeral  of  much  poetks  powo*,  of  which  the  '<  Moan* 
tain  Oak"  claims  the  nrst  place. 

The  author  requires  study,  more  stodVi  more  self-communion.    He  possesses  the  power 
and  the  taste,  and  if  cultivated,  they  will  riak  comparison  yet  with  far  loftier  names. 

PROSK  WsiTBKs  or  GiBKAJVT.    By  Frederick  H«  Hedge.    Slostrated  with  PortraitSk 
Oarey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

The  philosophy  of  Germany  has  been  productiTe  of  the  greatest  reaolts  upon  the  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  the  Ghrbtian  world.  In  the  matter  of  philosophical  principles, 
Germany  stands  pre-eminent  amon^  nations.  What  Martin  Luther,  in  ttie  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  did  for  the  German  mind,  he  did  also  in  degree  for  the  human  race.  There 
had  been  writers  of  eminence  before  his  day,  bat  it  was  reserred  for  him  to  break  the 
thraldom  in  which  the  humimx  mind  bad  been  held,  and  allow,  henceforth,  mankind  to 
think  for  themselyes.  He  did  much  for  fieedom  of  thou^t  in  general^  and  also  for  the 
German  language,  in  which  those  thoughts  were  to  be  conveyed.  The  literatare  of  Grer- 
many  can,  however,  be  scarcely  said  to  have  commen<>Bd  until  the  18th  century,  when 
Gottsched  published  his  Critical  System  of  Poetry  and  his  German  Granmiar .  Since  nis  time, 
Germany  has  been  rich  in  prose  writers,  whose  biographies,  with  extracts  from  their 
writings, 'are  compiled  in  the  noble  royal  ootavo  volume  before  nsii  The  author  does  not 
pretend  to  have  given  a  complete  account  of  the  "  ^^ico»b  vmters  of  Germany,"  but  only 
to  have  grouped  the  ^'dassics/*  in  the  stricter  sense,  with  admirable  mezzotint  engravings 
of  the  most  eminent.  As  he  notifies  us  in  his  pre&ce,  many  will  miss  favorites  from  the 
pages,  among  whom  we  will  mention  for  our  part  Amin  and  Bretano ;  but  all  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  most  complete  account  of  German  authors  yet  given  to  the  public ;  and  the 
influence  of  German  literature  upon  our  own  i&  daily  becoming  more  marked.  Among  the 
most  interefltin|g  of  the  biographies,  is  that  of  the  illustrious  Hebrew,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
a  translation  of  whose  ''rneedon"  we  have  now  in  course  of  publication  in  this  Review. 
It  is  a  work  which,  more  than  anythmg  else  what  he  wxx>te,  contributed  to  the  &me  of 
Mendelssohn.  It  has  been  translated  with  efiect  into  aU  langaages,  and  is  popular  in  aU. 
%  From  die  increasing  taste  for  Gemum  writers  and  vmtmgs  among  us,  the  worlc  before  us 
must  be  most  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  It  forms  one  of  a  series  of  similar  works, 
as  the  "  Prose  Writers  of  America,"  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,"  &c,,  recently 
given  to  the  reading  public  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  of  Phi* 
ladelphia. 


An  interesting  and  highly  valuable  work  is  now  being  prepared  by' Dr.  Lieber  of 
Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  so  well  known  as  an  able  author  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  worid.  Dr.  Lieber  ia  preparing  a  Concordance  of  the  Coostitation  of  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,  together  witha  digestof  all  the  organic  laws  of  these  respectiTe 
commonwealths.  It  is  to  be  upon  the  plan  of  Joseph's  Concordance  of  the  Civil  Codes.  Dr. 
Lieber  is  admirably  qualified  for  a  task  requiring  so  much  industry,  research,  and  power 
of  condensation.  We  have  no  doubt,  fitim  the  nature  of 'the  subject  and  the  character 
of  the  author,  that  a  most  valuable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  library  of  every  student — 
men  whose  minds  are  led  to  inquire  what  ore  the  ingredients  in  the  political  structure  of 
a  federal  union  of  free  republics,  which  has  advanced  by  the  moral  power  of  those  en- 
lightened principles  of  democracy,  to  a  position  before  unknown  in  the  history  of  any  of 
the  nBtions  of  the  earth. 
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among  the  **  ftigitive  pieces/'  there  are  Bevend  of  much  poetio  power,  of  which  the  **  Moon* 
tarn  Oak"  claims  the  nrst  place. 

The  author  reqnxres  stady ,  more  stody,  more  self-communioiL    He  possesses  the  power 
and  the  taste,  ana  if  cultivated,  they  will  risk  comparison  yet  with  hr  loftier  names. 
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To),  nil.  MARCH,  1848.  Jo.  CXFII, 


THE  MODE  ISLAND  QUESTION— SOTEBEIGSTT  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  case  of  the  revolution,  as  it  was  called,  in  Rhode  IslaDd,  in  the  years 
1841-42,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  reform  an  obnoxious  government.  By  one  party  it 
has  been  contended,  that  the  people  legally  had  no  right  to  reform  the  or- 
ganic law  of  a  state,  unless  the  legislature  created  by  that  law  should  first 
pass  an  act  authorizing  the  people  to  call  a  convention.  It  has  been  agreed, 
that  although  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power,  yet  to  provide  against 
sudden  and  capricious  changes,  they  have  limited  themselves  in  their  own 
right  to  revise  the  organic  law  of  their  government,  and  have  consented  to 
put  restrictions  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  will  proceed,  whenever  they 
are  inclined  to  alter  the  constitution.  This  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  correct, 
but  to  all  rules  there  are  exceptions  ;  and  the  exception  to  the  rule  here  laid 
down  is,  that  when  those  to  whom  are  delegated  the  power  of  the  people  to 
pass  laws,  as  well  for  the  calling  of  conventions  as  for  other  purposes,  abuse 
the  delegated  power  by  refusing  to  obey  the  popular  voice,  the  "sacred 
right''  of  the  people  to  resume  the  right  they  have  delegated  recurs  to  tliem 
and  they  form  conventions  without  reference  to  the  contumacious  delegates 
whom  they  seek  to  depose.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  affords  a  singular 
,  example  of  the  forbearance  of  the  people  under  great  oppression.  Those 
difficulties  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  government  was  based  on  a  royal 
charter,  and  never  had  emanated  from  the  people.  It  was  not  what^hey  had 
adopted,  bat  what  had  been  given  them.  They  attempted  to  reform  it  as 
soon  ds  the  state  became  independent  of  the  mother-country;  but  the  power 
which  it  conferred  on  a  class  was  such,  that  they  continued  to  hold  in  the 
face  of  the  people.  From  1790  down  to  1842,  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
had  sought  constitutional  reform  by  the  influence  of  opinion,  and  they 
obtained  it  ultimately  only  through  the  influence  of  force. 

The  first  charter  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  obtained  from  the 
British  Parliament  when  that  body  was  of  a  republican  temper,  and  in  arms 
against  the  king,  in  1644.  In  accordance  with  this  charter,  a  code  of  laws 
was  adopted,  and  a  government,  declared  to  be  a  democracy,  instituted^ 
which  declared  freedom  of  religion.  Afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
a  new  charter  was  granted,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  old  charter,  and 
of  the  government  organized  under  it.  This  charter  continued  to  be  the 
organic  law  of  the  state,  down  to  1842,  when,  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
volution, the  authority  of  tlie  crown  had  been  thrown  off,  and  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  decided  to  form  a  new  goTemment,  Rhode  Island 
became  a  party  to  the  confederation,  and  snbseqaestly  to  the  Union.—- 
It  is  familiar  to  all,  that  the  formation  of  the  Union  was  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  hazardous  measures  that  eyer  presented  itself  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  this  continent  The  existing  governments  of  the  several 
states,  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  the  Union,  were  deemed  re* 
publican  in  their  form  and  principles.  If  they  were  not  stricUy  80»  it 
was  no  time  for  the  unformed  central  authority  to  scrutinize  too  closely 
the  workings  of  state  governments,  or  to  pry  into  those  private  affairs  of  the 
states  with  which  the  Federal  government  proposed  to  have  no  concern. 
The  instrument  of  federation  simply  guaranteed  to  each  state  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  agreed  that  the  Federal  government  should  protect 
the  several  states  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
from  domestic  violence.  In  forming  a  union  with  Rhode  Island,  undei*  its 
charter,  therefore  that  instrument  was  admitted,  without  examination,  to  be 
the  basis  of  ^republican  form  of  government.  If  the  people  of  the  state 
subsequently  found  that  it  was  not  a  republican  form  of  government,  but  in 
feet  an  oligarchy,  inasmuch  as  that  the  elective  franchise  was  under  the  re- 
strictions of  the  royal  charter,  monopolized  by  a  small  class  of  persons,  they 
had  a  right  to  reform  it.  The  manner  of  doing  this  may  have  given  rise  to 
dispute.  The  Federal  government  guaraniees  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  several  states,  yet  the  several  states  being  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, have  a  right  to  adopt  any  constitutioik  they  please.  Suppose,  then, 
that  through  the  infiuenci;  of  Executive  pBiron«ge,  or  any  other  cause,  any 
state  siioiild  adopt  a  monarchical  constitutton,  m  what  way  would  the  Fe- 
deral government  act  to  carry  out  its  gnaramee!  To  enable  it  to  act  at 
all,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  goveirnmeitt  to  be  reformed  is  not  republican. 
If  the  existing  government  is  repnblioan,  then  tbe  Federal  authority  must 
prelect  it  from  domestic  violenoe.  If  it  is  not  republican,  it  must  aid  the 
people  against  it.  How  is  this  point  to  be  settled  t  Possibly,  on  complaint 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  obnoxious  government  would  be  cited  before 
the  Supreme  Oourt,  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  dissolved  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  complied  with.  Such  a  case,  in  fact,  presented  itself 
in  Rhode  Island  ;  a  minority  of  the  people  had  for  fifty  years  pertinaciously 
voied  down  every  attempt  at  constitutional  reform.  In  I82«t,  particularly,  a 
new  constitution  was  voted  down,  1,668  for  it — 3,5S06  against  it;  Newport 
and  Providenee  casting  1,184  votes  against  it  and  31  for  it.  The  aggregate 
ynie  cast  was  3,^06  against  the  constitution,  among  ^,1 10  free  white  males 
over  the  age  of  21  years,  showing  that  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  popula- 
tion governed.  In  1842,  the  people  were  tired  of  this  rule,  which  had  lasted 
60  years,  and  by  incipient  movements  at  meetings,  a  constitution  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  all  the  white  male  inhabitants,  and  a  govern- 
ment elected  under  it.  The  old  government  refused  to  recede,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  legality  of  the  new,  and  an  armed  collision  threatened.  The 
new  government  laving  gone  through  the  forms  of  organization,  adjourned, 
and  never  met  again,  rnasmuch  as  that  this  movement  of  the  people  had  pro- 
duoed  the  desired  effect  upon  the  old  government,  which  passed  the  neces- 
SBvy  laws  for  calling  a  convention,  in  accordance  with  which  a  constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted  by  the  people.  The  new  constitution  provides,  that 
alt  male  natw  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
two  years ;  who  have  been  registered  seven  days  before  the  election ;  have 
paid  one  year  a  tax  of  one  dollar,  or  have  done  military  duty  within  the  year, 
may  vote ;  and  all  natiiralized  citizens,  who,  in  addition  to  preceding  quali- 
fications, possess  real  estate  worth  an  anniial  rent  of  seven  dollars.  I)uring 
the  contention  between  the  people  and  the  old  government,  Governor 
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Dorr  wa9  indicted  for  treason,  and  tried  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  house  of  Afartin  Luther  was,  it  ap- 
pears, broken  open  during  the  disturbance,  for  which  he  brought  a  suit  at 
law  against  Luther  Borden  and  others.  The  defence  was,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  in  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities,  and  that  bis  house  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  governor.  The  case  came  recently  before  the 
United  States  Ck)urt,  turning  upon  the  legality  of  the  new  government,  in 
defence  of  which  Luther  was  said  to  have  been  in  arms.  Daniel  Webster, 
Esq.  argued  the  case  for  the  defendants,  maintaining  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  people,  without  the  sanction  of  the  existing  government,  were  entirely 
iHegal.     On  this  point,  Mr.  Webster  remarked — 

»*  Is  it  not  obvious  enough  that  roeq  cannot  get  together,  and  count  themselves, 
and  say  there  are  so  many  hundreds  and  so  many  thousands,  and  judge  of  their  owa 
qualifications,  and  call  themselves  the  people,  and  set  up  a  Government?  Why, 
another  set  of  men,  forty  miles  off,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  propriety,  with 
as  good  qnalifieatioDS  and  in  as  lai^e  numbers,  may  meet  and  set  up  a  Government 
for  themse'ives :— one  may  meet  at  Newport,  and  another  at  Chepachet,  and  both 
may  call  themselves  the  people.  What  is  this  but  anarchy  ?  What  liberty  is  there 
here  but  a  tumultuary,  tempestuous,  violent,  stormy  liberty, — a  sort  of  South  Ameri- 
can liberty,  without  power,  except  in  spasms, — a  liberty  supported  by  arms  to<day, 
crushed  by  arms  to-morrow.     Is  that  cmr  liberty  ? 

"  This  regular  action  of  popular  power,  on  the  other  hand,  places  upon  public 
liberty  the  roost  beautiful  face  that  ever  adorned  that  angel  form.  All  is  regular 
aud  harmonious  in  its  features,  and  gentle  in  its  operation.  The  stream  of  public 
authority  under  American  liberty,  running  in  this  channel,  has  the  strength  of  Mis- 
souri, while  its  waters  are  as  trdnsparent  as  those  of  a  crystal  lake.  It  is  powerful 
for  good.  It  produces  no  tumult,  no  violence  and  no  wrong. — It  is  well  enough 
described  in  those  lines  of  Sir  Thomas  Denman :  'it  is  a  stream, 

^'^ThoSffb  deep  yet  clear— thongli  gentle  yet  not  daily 
Strong  withom  rage—without  o'erflowing  full.' " 

**  Another  American  principle  growing  out  of  this,  and  jost  as  important  and  as 
well  settled  as  is  the  great  truth  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  is,  that 
when  in  the  course  of  events  k  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple on  a  new  exigency,  or  a  new  state  of  things  or  of  opinion,  the  legislative  power 
prorides  for  that  ascertainment  by  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation.  Has  that  not  been 
our  whole  history  ?  It  would  take  me  from  now  till  the  sun  shall  go  down,  to 
advert  to  all  the  instances  of  it,  and  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  most  prominent  and 
especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  under  which  you  sit.  The  old 
Congress,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  delegates  who  assembled  at  Annapolis  in 
May,  1786,  reeoramended  to  the  states  that  they  should  send  delegates  to  a  Con- 
vention, to  be  hoklen  at  Philadelphia,  to  form  a  coDstitutk>n.  No  article  of  the 
old  Confederation  gave  them  power  to  do  this.  But  they  did  it,  and  the  states  did 
appoint  delegates,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  and  formed  the  constitution.  It  was 
communicated  to  the  old  Congress,  and  that  body  recommended  to  the  states  to 
make  provision  for  calling  the  people  together  to  act  upon  its  adoption.  Was  that 
not  exactly  the  case  of  passing  a  law  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  in  a  new 
exigency  f  A^nd  this  metliod  was  adopted  without  opposition,  nohoay  suggesting 
that  there  could  be  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people. 

**•  Again :  my  learned  friend  went  tbfx>ugh  the  constftniiooB  of  several  of  the  states. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  the  oo&stitotions,  wWb  bat  one 
exception,  contained  no  provision  for  liieir  own  amendooent.  In  New-HamfMhire 
there  was  a  provision  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  once  in  seven  ysars.  Yet 
there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  altered  its  constitution,  and  it  has  been  done  by 
Conventions  called  by  the  Legislature,  as  an  ordinary  exercise  of  legislative  power. 
Now,  what  state  ever  altered  its  constitution  in  any  other  mode  ?  Wliat  altera- 
tion has  ever  been  brought  in,  put  in,  forced  in,  or  got  in  any  how,  by  resolutions 
of  mass  meetings,  and  then  by  applying  force  ?  In  what  state  has  an  assembly, 
calling  itself  the  people,  vrithout  law,  without  antfaorit^,  without  qnaHfications, 
without  certain  officers,  with  no  oaths,  aecnritiea  or  sanctiona  of  any  kiodv  met  and 
made  a  constitution,  and  called  it  the  constitution  of  the  state  T" 
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The  general  truth  of  this  10  undenied  and  undeniable,  in  relation  to  those 
states  which  were  possessed  of  constitutions  framed  by  popular  con?entionSy 
and  adopted  by  popular  votes.  Where  the  general  right  of  suflfrage  prevails, 
the  constitution  has  been  reformed  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  has,  how- 
ever, no  application  to  the  case  of  Rhode  Island.  In  that  state,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  mass  of  citizens  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regai  charter, 
excluded  from  voting.  Those  who  arbitrarily  held  the  right  of  suffrage, 
refused  to  extend  it  in  favor  of  the  many.  Mr.  Webster  remarked,  that  he 
who  contended  that  the  people  were  the  sonrce  of  all  power,  "  sees  a  phan- 
tom,'' '*  saws  the  air,''  *'  tights  a  windmill."  There  is  none  to  dispute  him. 
The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  his  remarks  upon  the  usual  mode  of  re- 
forming constitutions.  1  hey  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  T^bster  te'ls  us,  that  the  authority  to  form  the  present  federal  consti- 
tution proceeded  from  the  "  old  Congress."  This  is  telling  us  that  the 
world  rests  upon  a  tortoise,  but  on  what  does  the  tortoise  stand  ?  Whence 
came  the  old  Congress  ?  Was  that  called  into  being  by  a  law  passed  by 
the  then  existing  government  1  Not  so.  Mr.  WelMter  admits,  that  not 
even  the  Confederation  authorized  them  to  do  it.  Or  did  it  not  emanate 
from  the  people,  in  a  raanm^r  analogous  to  that  from  which  the  same  sove- 
reign power  of  the  people  produced  the  constitution  under  which  Governor 
Dorr  acted  %  Tliat  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted 
by  a  lH»ge  majority,  as  Mr.  Webster  admits.  The  majority  voted  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  first  time,  when  fhey  adopted  that  constitution;  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the  old  government  consent  to  go  through  the 
forms  usual  in  the  adoption  of  new  constitutions.  As  soon  as  they  con- 
sented to  that  the  cause  of  strife  was  at  an  end,  and  Gov.  Dorr's  govern- 
ment did  not  succeed  after.  The  regular  action  of  popular  power,  which 
Mr.  W^ebster  so  well  describes,  is  well-understood,  and  universally  appre- 
.ciated;  but  it  has  no  application  to  that  irregular  action  of  popular  power, 
sometimes  necessarily  called  into  action  by  governmental  usurpation  and 
legislative  tyranny.  To  deny  that  the  people  have  a  right,  in  case  of  emer* 
gency,  to  act  without  the  sanction  of  a  usurping  government,  to  reform 
which  their  action  is  become  necessary,  is  to  deny  to  them  the  right  of 
self-government.  Where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  so  fully  enjoyed  that  a 
contumacious  legislature  may,  at  the  next  election,  be  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  popular  power,  there  is  little  danger  of  such  usurpation ;  but  in 
Rhode  Island,  that  large  majority  of  the  people  who  demanded  reform, 
were  those  who  were  by  the  existing  government  denied  a  voice  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. This  new  constitution,  extorted  by  the  movement  of  Gov.  Dorr 
from  the  dominant  party,  so  extends  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  such,  or  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  The  affairs 
of  the  state  of  Texas  are  an  illustration  of  this  right  of  the  people  to  revo- 
lutionize an  obnoxious  government  She  was  one  of  the  Mexican  federal 
union,  and  performed  her  part  of  the  contract  while  that  union  lasted ; 
Santa  Anna,  by  military  usurpation,  overthrew  the  confederation,  and 
Texas  resisted  his  authority.  The  central  government  of  Mexico  then 
made  attempts  to  subjugate  Texas.  When  the  Texas  Committee  of  Safety 
issued  circulars  to  prepare  the  people  for  invasion,  resistance  was  organized, 
and  finally  the  people  sent  delegates  to  San  Felippe,  to  form  a  government, 
which  finally  was  acknowleded  by  many  nations — no  one,  except  the  Mexi- 
cans, disputed  the  right  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a  government  without 
the  assent  of  Mexico. 

The  state  gf  Delaware  presents  at  this  moment  astate  of  affairs  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Rhode  Island — with  this  difference,  that  the  constitution 
of  Delaware  is  actually  one  adopted  by  the  people  in  1792,  and  amended  in 
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18:) I.  But  this  constitution  contains  no  provisions  for  its  own  reform  ;  and 
reforms  are  much  needed,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  equality  of  representation.  By  the  existing  constitution,  every 
free  white  male  of  21  years  of  age,  one.  year  resident  in  the  state,  may  vote 
until  he  is  22  years  of  age,  when,  to  continue  the  right  of  voting,  he  must 
pay  a  county  tax ;  and  it  is  requisite  that  this  tax  shall  be  assessed  within  six 
months  of  the  elections,  (nobody  pays  taxes  before  they  are  assessed,) 
hence,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  becomes  a  powerful  engine  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  times  of  high  party  excitement,  the 
manner  and  mode  of  assessment  tells  with  great  effect  for  or  against  the 
dominant  party.  Again  :  the  state  is  composed  of  three  counties,  each  of 
wbteh  is  a  legislative  district,  sending  seven  Assemblymen  and  three  Sena- 
tors to  the  State  Legislature,  and  these  are  elected  by  geT>eral  ticket — 
hence  results  the  unequal  representation  which  becomes  apparent  in  the 
following  figures,  according  to  the  census  of  1840 : 

Coantiefl  and  Namber  of  Number  frm  White  Whole 

Djjtrieu.  Voters.  Males  ovAr  81.  popvlatioo.  Senaton.  RepVa. 

New-CasUe, 4,512 6,372 32.120 3 7 

Kent, 2,689 3,077 19.872 3 7 

SiMsex t.... 3,646 4,158 25,093 3 7 

In  New-castle,  6,372  free  white  males  over  21  years  of  age,  have  no 
more  voice  in  the  State  Legislature  than  the  3,000  from  Kent,  and  in  point 
of  fact,  less  than  4,000  voters  refuse  a  new  constitution,  to  78,085  inhabit- 
ants. In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  only  officers  elected  by  the  people  being 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  sheriffs  and  the  coroners — the  popular 
voice  demands  a  new  convention  to  reform  the  constitution.  The  Legisla- 
ture absolutely  refuses  to  pass  any  law  authorizing  the  people  to  vote  on  the 
question,  although  the  last  Democratic  State  Convention,  in  nominating 
the  Governor,  declared  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  convention.  Thepopu- 
larity  of  this  declaration  mainly  contributed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Thorp, 
against  strong  federr  1  majorities.  The  popular  expression  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  convention,  was  greatly  paralyzed  by  the  opinion  held  out  by  the  legal 
profession  opposed  to  reform,  that  a  call  by  popular  vote  was  not  legal,  un- 
less authorized  by  a  previous  act,  although  the  constitution  does  not  make 
such  an  act  of  the  legislature  necessary.  It  results  from  the  constituent 
nature  of  the  governments  in  the  United  States,  that,  where  the  people  have 
not  themselves  expressly  set  limits  to  their  own  authority,  though  prescribed 
rules  for  its  future  exercise,  laid  down  in  an  organic  law  which  they  have 
adopted,  the  full  and  uncontrolled  power  to  exercise  it  remains  with  them. 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  those  who  argue  with  him,  admit  this  principle,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  recent  speech  of  that  gentleman : 

*'  Well,  then,  let  all  admit,  what  none  deny,  that  the  only  source  of  political 
power  in  this  countiy  is  the  people.  Let  us  admit  that  they  are  sovereign,  for 
they  are  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  community,  the  collected  will  of  the 
people,  is  sovereign.  I  confess  that  I  think  Chief  Justice  Jay  spoke  rather  para- 
doxically than  philosophically,  when  he  said  that  this  country  exhibited  the  extra- 
ordmary  spectacle  of  many  sovereigns  and  bo  snbjects.  The  people,  he  said,  are 
all  sovereigns  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  they  have  no  subjects,  ex- 
cept a  few  colored  persons.  This  must  be  rather  fanciful.  The  aggregate  com- 
munity is  sovereign,  but  that  is  not  the  sovereignty  which  acta  in  the  daily  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power.  The  people  cannot  act  daily  as  the  people.  Thev  must 
establish  a  government,  Rud  invest  it  with  so  much  of  the  sovereign  power  as  the  case 
requires ;  and  this  sovereign  power  being  delegated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  that  government  becomes  what  is  popularly  called  the  state.  I 
like  the  old-fashioned  way  of  stating  things  as  tliey  are ;  and  this  is  the  true  idea 
of  a  state.  It  is  an  organized  government,  representing  the  collected  tmU  of  the 
people^  $0  far  as  they  see  fit  to  invest  thai  government  with  power.    And,  in  that 
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respect  it  is  true,  that  though  tkU  govern  meat  possesses  sovereign  power,  it  does 
not  possess  all  sovereign  power ;  and  so  the  State  Governments,  though  sovereign 
in  some  respects,  are  not  in  all.  Nor  could  it  be  shown  that  the  powers  of  both  as 
delegated,  embrace  the  whole  range  ofiohat  might  be  called  sovereign  power.  We 
usually  speak  of  states  as  Sovereign  -States.  I  do  not  object.  But  the  constitu- 
tion never  so  styles  them ;  nor  does  the  constitution  speak  of  the  government  here, 
as  the  general  or  the  federal  government "  It  calls  them  the  United  States ;  and 
the  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  calls  the  State 
Governments  State  Grovernments.  Still  the  fact  is  undeniably  so.  Legislation 
is  a  sovereign  power,  and  is  exercised  by  an  organized  government  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  and  by  the  states  according  to  the  forms  which  they  have  themselves  estab- 
lished." 

This  is  very  clear  and  comprehensive  ;  and  we  have  marked  with  italics 
the  passage  which  strongly  admits  the  constituent  or  latent  character  of  the 
sovereign  authority  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  delegated  and  restricted 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  in  respect  to  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  a  National  Convention  is  sovereign  throughout  the  Union, 
because  it  is  an  aggregation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  empowered 
to  modify  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

**  But  though  this  aggregate,  as  thus  represented,  is  properly  a  sovereign  body, 
its  active  functions  are  merely  constituent.  It  defines  the  constitution  and  attri- 
butes of  the  federal  government,  and  thus  modifies  (by  implication)  the  powers  of 
the  states*  governments.  It  leaves*  however,  the  ordinary  business  of  a  govern- 
ment to  those  respective  authorities ;  the  federal  government  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Union,  and  each  of  the  states*  governments  administering  those  of  its 
locality*  Since  it  is  merely  eonstitnent,  and  since  its  interventions  are  separated 
by  long  intervals,  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  Ainerican  Union  may  be  styled 
c<yistituent  or  latent,  as  a  sovereign  authority  which  liabitually  governs  may  be 
styled  acting  or  ostensible.  That  the  federal  government  is  merely  mknisterial* 
csnnot  be  doubted,  the  specified  powers  which  it  hoids  from  the  constituent  sove- 
reign rendering  its  chnracter  obvious.  But,  the  federation  apart,  each  of  the 
states*  governments  would  be  supreme  and  independent;  it  has  only  relinquished, 
by  its  accession  to  the  federation,  a  specified  portion  of  its  sovereign  powers  ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  infinitude  of  powers  whieh  it  re- 
tains is  equivalent  to  sovereignty.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  its  powers 
are  liable  to  abridgment  by  the  constituent  authority,  and  that  no  govern roenl, 
subject  to  such  a  liability,  can  be  deemed  sovereign  and  independent.  Nay,  the 
constituent  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  strengtheniogthe  federation,  might  deprive 
the  states'  governments  of  all  but  specified  powers,  endowing  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  infinite  residue,  and  thus  giving  it  a  character  approaching  to  sove- 
reignty." 

If  this  constituent  body  did  not  delegate  to  the  Federal  government  any 
authority  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  a  future  amendment,  alteration  or  re- 
newal of  the  Federal  constitution,  would  it  therefore  be  argued  that  the  con- 
stituent authority,  which  had  refused  to  add  that  power  to  the  other  specified 
powers  with  which  it  had  endowed  the  Federal  government,  was  itself  de- 
barred from  again  assembling  in  convention  7  We  presume  no  one  would 
contend  its  power.  If  the  constituent  sovereignty  limited  its  own  authority 
by  delegating  to  the  Federal  government  the  power  to  authorize  future  con- 
rentions  in  the  same  manner,  the  creature  then  becomes  endowed  with 
power  over  its  creator;  and  how  far  any  constituent  convention  of  sovereign 
power  has  a  right  to  debar  the  members  of  a  future  generation  from  calling 
a  convention  as  freely  as  the  present  one  has  exercised  that  right,  may  admit 
of  question,  as  no  generation  can  bind  future  ones  in  matters  of  goverument, 
so  neither  can  they  restrict  them  in  the  manner  of  reformation.  As  a  Na- 
tional Convention  is  clearly  sovereign  in  respect  both  to  State  and  Federal  go- 
vernments, so  is  a  State  Convention  sovereign  in  respect  to  the  State  Con- 
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stitution.  As  Mr.  Webster  very  clearly  expresses  it,  a  gDrernraeni  resulting 
from  a  convention  of  the  people,  *'  though  sovereign  in  some  respects,  are 
not  in  all  ;*'  certain  functions  and  powers  are  delegated  to  them,  and  the  in- 
finite residue  remains  with  the  people.  It  has  been  contended  in  some 
quarters',  that  although  the  Federal  Grovernroent  is  avowedly  limited  in  its 
sovereignty  to  the  enumerated  powers  expressly  granted,  that  with  the  State 
Governments  the  reverse  is  the  case,  viz  :  thai  they  pcvssess  the  infinite  resi- 
due of  power  after  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions ;  as,  for  instance,  it  was  contended  that  because  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  of  1821,  provided  for  its  own  amendments,  by  the 
Legislature,  that,  therefore,  no  right  existed  tocall  theconvention  of  1846.  We 
apprehend,  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webeter.  on  that  point,  is  the  most  cor- 
rect. Viz :  that  the  people  invest  the  State  G-overnment  with  such  powers 
only  as  the  case  requires.  Hence,  where  they  have  not,  in  convention,  de- 
legated to  the  State  Government  the  power  to  call  future  conventions  in  a 
prescribed  form,  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  at  the  usual  elections 
**  for  a  convention,'*  or  otherwise,  is  perfect,  and  that  the  will  of  the  majo- 
rity, in  such  cases,  is  binding.  The  canvassing  officers  have  to  report  the 
number  of  votes  ascertained  for  or  against  a  convention,  and  the  election  of 
delegates  to  proceed  or  not,  according  to  the  result.  The  traditions  of  the 
legal  profession  are  nlways  monarchical ;  they  are  always  looking  up  for  au- 
thority to  come  down,  and  have  never  yet  learned  to  look  around  among  the 
people  for  the  powers  which  they  admit  inhere  in  them. 


ELECTITS  JUDICIARY. 

The  public  attention  has  been  forcibly  attracted  of  late  to  the  subject  of 
Constitutional  Reform.  The  constitutions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
states  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  our  National  Government, 
have  been  found  defective  in  many  particulars.  Taken  on  the  whole,  they 
exhibit  great  sagacity  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  science  of  human 
government.  We  are  disposed  to  give  to  their  illustrious  framers  the  credit 
due  to  undoubted  patriotism  and  exalted  talents ;  yet,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  there  are  defects  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  early  constitutions, 
which  demand  that  they  should  be  greatly  amended. 

In  the  organization  of  two  of  the  departments  of  government,  the  correct 
principle  of  republicanism  has  usually  prevailed.  The  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  arc,  for  the  most  part,  elected  by  the  people,  and  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  frequent  elections,  are  made  responsible  to  the  controll- 
ing power  of  public  opinion.  Not  so  wiih  the  judiciary — a  different  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  in  the  organization  of  this  department.  Its  com- 
mission is  sometimes  derived  from  the  Legislative,  but  mostly  from  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  government  It  derives  its  vitality  from  one  of 
those  two  departments,  both  of  whom,  it  was  specially  designed  to  check 
and  control.  In  its  construction,  the  vital  principle  of  a  republic — the  sepa- 
ration and  division  of  powers,  has  been  sported  with  and  set  at  nouglit.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  that  very  branch  of  the  government  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all  others — which  gives  force  and  efficiency  to  the  laws — which  adminis- 
ters justice  between  man  and  man,  and  keeps  the  other  departments  from 
shooting  madly  from  the  spheres  allotted  to  them,  is  the  very  one,  which 
has  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  responsibility. 
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While  the  Execative  and  Legislatare,  at  short  and  stated  terms,  are  held 
to  accountability  before  the  people,  as  if  to  insure  a  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
fraction of  the  popular  principle,  which  is  pursued  in  the  appointment  of 
the  judges,  the  judiciary  are  lifted  above  all  responsibility,  by  receiving  their 
appointments  for  life.  As  if  aware,  that  this  department  had  been  construcl- 
ed  in  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  a  republican  government,  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  to  give  it  importance,  stability  and  security,  by  throwing 
around  the  judge  the  shield  of  utter  irresponsibility.  This  departure  from 
principle,  however,  has  not  been  left  to  struggle  under  the  weight  of  a  term 
so  odious,  as  that  of  "  irresponsibility."  It  has  been  dignified  by  the  more 
plausible  and  more  popular  appellation  of  '*  the  independence  of  the  judtci- 
ary**'  No  man  can  assail  the  acts  of  a  judicial  despot,  however  arbitrary  or 
corrupt,  without  being  accused  of  interfering  with  the  **  sacred  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary.''  To  talk  about  rendering  this  department  subordi- 
nate to  the  popular  authority,  has  in  many  quarters,  been  deemed  sacrilege 
— and  even  now,  the  rash  reformer,  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  advocate 
a  remedy,  for  known  and  acknowledged  evils,  must  be  satisfied,  should  he 
be  denounced  as  nothing  more  than  a  "  Radical,"  an  '^  Agrarian,"  or  a 
*'  Destructive."  But  as  we  advance  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  employed 
in  its  discussion.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  term  '*  independent  judici- 
ary ?"  From  whence  was  this  term  borrowed,  and  can  it  have  any  applica- 
tion in  this  country  1  These  are  questions  upon  which  we  propose  to  address 
a  few  observations. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  past,  that  this 
opinion  about  the  importance  of  an  independent  judiciary,  originated  in 
England.  In  that  country,  the  term  is  pregnant  of  some  meaning,  and  it 
has  a  distinct,  well-known  and  well-defined  signification,  such  as  can  never 
be  applied  to  it  in  this  country.  In  England,  it  means  an  independence  of 
the  crown,  and  not  an  independence  of  the  people.  In  the  early  history  of 
that  government,  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  held 
their  offices  by  no  other  tenure  than  his  will.  In  that  condition  of  things, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  in  imminent 
jeopardy,  when  brought  in  conflict  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne. 
The  judiciary  was,  in  truth,  nothing  but  the  reflex  mirror  of  the  royal  will. 
As  liberty  advanced,  and  as  light  apd  knowledge  became  diffused  among 
the  people,  this  unjust  and  despotic  principle  necessarily  became  subverted. 
The  Revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  the  second  James  upon  the  throne, 
accomplished  its  overthrow,  and  established  in  its  place  the  more  correct 
and  popular  principle,  that  the  judges  should  be  appointed  for  life,  and 
should  not  be  removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  As  the  king  was  still 
left  with  the  power  of  appointing  to  office,  there  was  no  other  mode  in 
which  the  judiciary  could  be  rendered  Independent  of  the  throne,  except  by 
conferring  upon  them  their  offices  for  life.  This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  in 
England  by  an  independent  judiciary.  The  appk)intment  for  life,  renders 
the  judge  irresponsible  to  the  crown — and  in  this  very  irresponsibility,  the 
English  subject  finds  his  only  protection  from  the  exactions  and  oppressions 
of  the  throne.  No  wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  independ- 
ence or  irresponsibility  of  the  judiciary  is  highly  valued  or  fondly  clung  to 
by  the  people  of  England.  That  there  are  evils  flowing  from  this  irrespon- 
sibility, but  few  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of  England  will  venture  to 
deny ;  and  dark  and  revolting  are  some  of  the  pages  of  her  history.  Power, 
long  and  arbitrarily  exercised,  without  check  or  restraint,  has  too  oflen 
transformed  her  judges  into  tyrants,  and  instead  of  being  protectors,  they 
have  become  the  scourges  of  the  human  race.    Her  laws  have  been  san- 
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guinary  enough,  but  they  have  been  executed  in  a  spirit  of  relentless  se- 
verity, without  a  parallel  in  the  world*s  history.  Nero  and  Domitian,  when 
swaying  the  iron  rod  of  empire,  never  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  more 
remorseless  cruelty,  or  a  more  savage  thirst  for  blood,  than  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  some  of  the  English  judges,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  civili- 
zation. But  in  the  British  form  of  government,  all  of  these  evils  must  be 
quietly  borne,  for  they  are  without  remedy,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  existence  of  a  monarch — the  presence  of  one  irresponsible  power  in  the 
government,  creates  a  controlling  necessity  for  the  existence  of  another 
power,  vested  with  a  similar  attribute  of  irresponsibility.  It  is  in  the  great 
order  of  Providence,  that  one  evil  begets  another.  An  irresponsible  mon- 
arch can  only  be  watched  and  controlled  by  an  irresponsible  judiciary  ;  and 
as  tyranny  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  strong  arm  of  force,  hence  the  ne- 
cessitF  to  float  large  navies  and  keep  up  standing  armies,  to  give,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  force  and  efficiency  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  principle,  which  renders  the  creation  of  an  irresponsible  judici- 
ary an  act  of  necessity  in  England,  can  have  no  application  to  this  country. 
According  to  the  theory  of  our  government,  there  is  no  power  in  the  state 
antagonistical  to  that  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  monarch — no 
titled  noblemen — no  aristocracy,  of  whom  it  would  be  important  to  render 
the  judiciary  independent.  Of  what  avail,  thfen,  will  it  be  to  have  irresponsi- 
ble or  independent  judges?  Of  what,  and  of  whom,  are  they  to  be  independ- 
ent? Are  they  to  be  independent  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  or  independ- 
ent of  the^  legislature,  the  governor,  or  the  people  ?  What  is  meant  by 
this  phrase,  and  in  what  manner  do  you  seek  to  give  it  a  practical  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  borrowed  what  is  here  termed  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  from  England.  And  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  same  state 
of  affairs,  which  caused  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  that  govern- 
ment, does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  this  country.  If  it  be  important  in  Eng- 
land that  the  judiciary  should  be  appointed  for  life,  in  order  to  render  them 
independent  of  the  crown,  does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  our  judiciary  should 
be  appointed  for  life,  when  we  have  neither  king  nor  aristocracy  to  dread  ? 
We  can  clearly  derive  no  benefit  from  the  independence  or  irresponsibility 
of  the  judiciary,  such  as  is  derived  in  England  ;  but  we  are  certain  to  taste 
here  as  the  people  have  tasted  there,  its  bitter  fruits.  '  What  those  fruits  are, 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  the  public  sentiment 
which  now  exists  in  relation  to  the  judiciary.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  the  public  confidence  has  been  unsettled  in  the  administration 
of  our  laws.  From  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  this  branch  of 
the  government  has  forfeited  the  public  respect,  and  instead  of  being  looked 
up  to,  with  love  and  veneration,  its  movements  are  watched  with  jealousy 
and  distrust.  A  wide-spread  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  agitates  the 
public  mind,  and  occasionally  paralyzes  the  operations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Capital,  which,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  shrinks  from  the  contact  of 
danger,  seeks  rather  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  strong  box,  than  invest- 
ments which  may  result  in  its  total  destruction,  for  the  want  of  a  faithful 
and  energetic  administration  of  the  laws.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
crime  stalks  unpunished,  and  wrath  hurls  defiance  at  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.  The  feeling  is  daily  growing  deeper  and  stronger,  that  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  judiciary,  and  that  unless  they  be  speedily  carried  into  effect, 
greater  evils  and  heavier  calamities  will  weigh  down  the  spirits  of  our  people. 

But  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  so  stoutly  maintained  in 
England  and  ia  this  country,  does  not  result  from  the  particular  mode  which 
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is  pursued  in  the  appointment  of  the  judge.  It  is  the  life'tenure  of  the  ju- 
diciary which  renders  them  irresponsible,  and  not  the  fact  that  they  receive 
their  comniissions  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  govecnment.  A  judge, 
who  holds  his  office  for  life»  is  irresponsible,  no  matter  how  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed or  elected.  He  is  entirely  independent  of  all  law,  of  all  public  sen- 
timent, and  of  all  responsibility,  whether  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  crown 
or  elected  by  the  Parliament  or  the  people.  If  the  life-tenure  be  abolished, 
and  if  he  be  appointed  for  a  stated  term  of  years,  his  independence  is  de- 
stroyed, and  his  responsibility  established.  If  appointed  for  a  short  term, 
he  is  subject  to  constant  responsibility ;  if  for  a  long  term,  that  responsibility 
is  proportionally  diminished.  But  in  neither  case  do  you  add  to  or  diminish 
his  responsibility,  by  adopting  any  particular  mode  of  appointment.  A  judge, 
elected  for  life  by  the  people,  is  just  as  independent  as  a  judge  appointed  for 
life  by  the  crown.  And  a  judge,  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  people, 
is  just  as  responsible,  (and  no  more,)  as  a  judge  appointed  for  a  term  oR years 
by  the  crown. 

The  propriety,  then,  of  limiting  the  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  so  as  to  render 
the  judiciary  responsible  to  some  authority,  is  a  question  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  mode  to  be  pursued  in  their  appointment.  It  is  true,  that  if  this 
department  is  to  be  rendered  subordinate  to  some  authority  in  the  state, 
grave  and  weighty  reasons  can  be  urged  why  it  should  not  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  legislature  or  the  executive:  yet  the  first  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  shall  we,  or  shall  we  not  have  a  responsible  judiciary  1  It  will 
then  be  a  matter  for  future  decision  to  say,  whether  they  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  or  elected  by  the  legislature,  or  the  people. 

We  have  heretofore  shown,  that  our  notions  about  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  have  been  borrowed  from  England.  We  have  shown  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  department,  as  there  understood,  can  have  no  application 
to  this  country.  We  have  further  endeavored  to  depict  some  of  the  evils 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  that  irresponsibility.  In  addition  to  these 
things  many  cogent  and  unanswerable  arguments  could  be  urged  in  favor  of 
a  judiciary,  constituted  upon  different  principles,  if  it  were  deemed  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  continue  further  the  discussion  upon  that  point.  Recent  events 
have  shown,  that  upon  this  subject  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  has 
undergone  a  great  and  radical  change.  In  six  states  of  this  Union,  consti- 
tutions have  been  recently  adopted,  which  recognise  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
necessity  of  holding  all  the  departments  of  government  to  a  proper  responsi- 
bility. In  New- York,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Texas,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  displayed  a  wonderful  unanimity 
as  regards  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  tenure  of  judicial  offices.  In  New- 
York,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  highest  judicial  functionaries  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  term  of  eight  years;  m  Illinois  for  nine  years;  Wisconsin  five 
years,  and  in  Missouri  for  the  term  of  twelve  years ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  this  same  principle  will  soon  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  by 
every  state  in  this  Union.  Irresponsibility  in  any  of  the  departments  of  go- 
vernment is  a  despotic  and  not  a  republican  principle.  In  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  then,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  system  of 
appointment  for  life  is  to  be  abolished.  Our  judges  hereafter  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  years.  Their  irresponsibility  is  to  cease.  They  are 
to  be  accountable  to  some  one ;  and  the  question  is,  to  whom  shall  be  confided 
the  delicate  duty  of  holding  them  to  that  accountability  1  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  we  go  for  reposing  that  sacred  trust  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

The  first  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  is  that  involving  the  question  of  right.     Have  the  people  the 
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pditical  right  of  electing  their  judges?  If  80»  then  the  advocates  of 
a  popular  election  are  contending  for  nothing  that  i?  wrong.  They  are 
merely  advocating  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  is  conceded.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  although  the  existence  of  the  right  cannot  be  disputed,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  acknowledged  axiom  of  our  government,  that  ''  all  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,"  yet  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  right,  may  be  well  question- 
ed and  utterly  denied.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  position  is  •easily  exposed. 
No  m«n  can  be  deprived  of  a  political  right,  under  the  pretext  that '  it  is 
inexpedient  for  him  to  exercise  it.  The  right  once  granted  or  proved,  the 
free  exercise  of  it  follows,  else  the  term  right  conveys  no  idea  which  is 
definite  and  tangible  to  the  human  understanding.  Of  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  possess  a  right,  if  it  is  to  be  possessed  in  theory  ajone?  The  Con- 
stitution declares,  ^'  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  j"  yet,  if  none 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  people,  what  a 
grave  and  solemn  mockery  is  this  empty  assertion  of  popular  rights.  It  will 
doubtless  be  consoling  to  the  people,  to  inform  them  that  their  right  is  un- 
questioned, to  manage  and  control  the  affairs  of  their  own  government  as 
they  please ;  yet  that  it  would  be  vastly  more  expedient  and  profitable  to 
them,  to  permit  others  to  exercise  the  rights  which  justly  belong  to  them. 
This  is  the  argument  which  is  employed  everywhere  to  comfort  the  sorrows 
and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  crushed  and  down^trodden  masses  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  argument,  which  is  intended  to  make  the  Russian  serf 
bend  his  back  to  the  knout  without  a  murmur,  and  which  is  used  to  prop 
up  and  support  every  grinding  despotism  upon  earth.  It  is  this  argument 
which  pours  its  syren  voice  into  the  ears  of  the  English  subject,  and  tells 
him,  when  gaunt  and  destroying  famine  preys  upon  his  vitals,  and  sweeps 
his  hearth-stone  with  desolation,  that  it  is  vastly  more  to  his  interest,  that 
the  powers  of  the  government  should  be  wrested  from  his  hands,  where 
they  properly  belong,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  tyrants.  Whether  he 
believes  in  this  principle,  which  dooms  him  to  perpetual  slavery,  is  a  prob- 
lem most  easy  of  solution.  Remove  for  a  single  day  the  military  power  of 
that  government,  and  the  setting  sun  would  shed  its  light  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  stupendous  tyranny,  which  strides  above  the  fortunes  apd  liberties  of 
her  people. 

And  now  the  very  argument  which  is  employed  by  the  monarchist,  is 
the  very  argument  which  is  employed  by  the  opponent  of  an  elective  judi- 
ciary. As  the  people  are  told  in  one  case,  that  it  is  for  their  benefit,  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  government  should  be  confided  to  the  sovereign,  so 
are  they  inferred  in  the  other  case,  that  it  is  for  their  interest,  that  the 
governor  or  the  legislature,  should  be  permitted  to  appoint  the  judiciary. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  free  people  of  this  country  will  continue  to  be 
deceived  and  cajoled  by  an  argument  like  this,  and  quietly  permit  themselves 
to  be  robbed  of  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights  \  Can  it  be,  that  they 
will  consider  that  it  is  for  their  interest,  that  the  most  important  function- 
aries of  the  state,  who  are  daily  called  upon  to  decide  questions  involving 
their  lives,  their  liberty,  and  their  property,  should  hold  their  appointment 
from,  and  be  responsible  to,  some  other  authority  in  the  state  than  that  of  the 
people  themselves  ?  Education  and  habit  can  teach  many  things,  but  when 
rightly  presented,  they  can  hardly  teach  so  monstrous  a  proposition  as  this. 

The  advocate  of  a  judiciary  elective  by  the  people,  is  fortified  by  argu- 
ments which  can  neither  be  resisted  nor  refuted.  In  defending  the  ack- 
nowledged political  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  officers  in  all 
the  departments  of  government,  he  stands  upon  a  position  which  can  be 
carried  neither  by  siege  nor  by  storm.  He  may  be  sneered  at  and  taunted, 
and  denounced  as  a  destructive  and  a  radical,  but  his  cause  is  fast  anchored 
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in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  it  is  destioed  to  a  speedy  and  a  glorious 
triumph. 

In  the  organization  of  our  government,  if  there  is  any  one  leading  prin- 
ciple, which  is  recognized  as  essential,  it  is  that  of  the  separation  and  divis- 
ion of  its  powers.  In  a  pure  despotism,  all  power  centres  in  the  monarch. 
He  is  at  once  legislator,  judge  and  executive.  Just  in  proportion  as  you 
divide  and  separate  these  powers,  you  advance  from  monarchy  to  republic 
can  ism.  In  most  of  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  states,  the  powers  of 
the  government  have  been  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execottve, 
and  judicial ;  each  of  which  has  been  confided  to  a  separate  and  distinct  body 
of  the  magistracy.  The  importance  of  keeping  them  separate  and  distinct 
has  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  possibility  of  an  union  between  them 
has  been  guarded  against  by  prohibiting  any  person  belonging  to  any  one 
of  the  departments,  from  exercising  any  of  the  powers  justly  belonging  to 
either  of  the  others.  The  framers  of  these  constitutions  have  sketched  with 
a  bold  hand  the  true  outlines  of  a  republican  government,  and  they  have 
recognized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  principle,  that  as  the  centralization  of 
power  constitutes  despotism,  its  separation  and  division  constitutes  the  vital 
principle  of  a  republic,  but  they  have  failed  to  carry  out  in  practice  what  they 
have  so  justly  announced  in  theory.  In  truth,  our  only  safety  consists  in 
keeping  each  of  the  departments  separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  rest. 
Any  other  organization  of  the  government  would  be  destructive  of  our  lib- 
erties, and  would  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  If  the  legisla* 
ture  be  subordinate  to  the  judiciary,  or  if  the  judiciary  be  subordinate  to 
the  legislature  or  the  executive,  what  guaranty  have  we  for  the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  our  constitution  ?  That  branch  of  the  government  which 
controls  either  of  the  other  departments,  will  soon  absorb  to  itself  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  will  be  en- 
gulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of  its  power.  One  single  illustration  will  satisfy 
every  one  of  the  vast  danger  to  be  incurred  by  subjecting  the  judiciary  to 
the  control  of  the  legislature  or  the  executive.  The  constitution  of  most  of 
the  states  declare  that  the  writ  of  habecis  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  ex- 
cept in  case  of  war  or  actual  invasion  of  the  country.  Suppose  that  the 
legislature  should  order  this  writ  to  be  suspended  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  a  citizen  being  deprived  illegally  of  his  liberty,  should  seek  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefit  of  that  writ,  thus  solemnly  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country  ; — do  you  think  that  a  judge  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  before  that  same  legislature,  would  have  the  manly  in- 
dependence to  tell  the  arbiters  of  his  destiny,  that  they  had  trampled  upon 
that  law  which  they  had  sworn  to  support,  and  that  their  act  was  nugatory, 
and  should  therefore  be  annulled  and  set  at  nought  ?  It  is  possible  that  be 
might  thus  rebuke  from  his  seat  the  lawless  spirit  which  had  leaped  over  the 
bounds  afHxed  to  the  legislative  power ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  second  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  the  heroic  judge,  to  disregard  the  will  of  his 
masters.  The  vote  of  the  legislature  would  teach  him  the  power  of  the 
body  he  had  thus  defied,  and  his  place  would  be  occupied  by  some  one 
more  suppliant. 

"  Who  would  bend  the  pregnant  hinges 
Of  the  knee,  that  thrift  might 
Follow  fawning." 

But  it  is  proposed  now  to  examine,  somewhat  at  large,  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  appointment  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  choice  must  be  made  between  three  powers  in  the  state — the 
legislature,  the  governor,  or  the  people.    The  question  is,  shall  the  judiciary 
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be  subordinate  to  the  legislature  or  the  executive,  or  shall  it  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  people. 

If  there  is  any  system  calculated  to  introduce  corruption  into  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  that  which  gives  to  the  legislative  power  the  appointment  of  the 
judiciary.  In  vain  have  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  been  erected  around 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  if  the  judiciary  is  to  spring  from  the  same  source 
which  controls  and  creates  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  enactments 
of  the  constitution— ^the  solemn  provisions  of  the  organic  law,  will  weigh  but 
as  feathers  in  the  balance,  when  brought  in  collision  with  the  breath  of  that 
power  to  which  the  judiciary  has  been  rendered  subordinate  ;  yet  this  is  only 
one  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  this  system.  To  de- 
stroy the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers ;  to  break  down  the  useful- 
ness of  the  judiciary,  by  merging  it  in  the  legislature,  would  of  itself  be  at- 
tended with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  operations  of  government; 
yet  the  mischief  would  not  be  altogether  confined  to  the  prostration  of  one 
department  at  the  footstool  of  another.  The  legislature  itself  would  suffer 
equally  with  the  judiciary ;  its  integrity  would  be  sapped  by  the  temptations 
of  the  patronage  conferred  upon  it,  and  the  streams  of  our  legislation  would 
be  poisoned  at  their  fountain  head  ;  the  legislative  hall  would  be  made  an 
arena  in  which  hungry  office-seekers  would  be  pitted  against  each  other, 
and  the  passage  of  wholesome  laws  would  be  obstructed,  and  retarded  or 
defeated,  by  the  intrigues  and  cabals  which  such  a  system  would  necessarily 
engender.  The  candidate  for  one  judgeship  would  need  the  assistance  of  the 
candidate  for  another  judgeship,  and  he  who  would  intrigue  deepest  and 
spread  his  webs  widest,  would  carry  off  the  judicial  ermine  as  the  trophy  of 
his  skill  and  the  reward  of  his  management  A  judiciary  thus  constituted — 
thus  springing  from  the  hot  and  boiling  cauldron  of  legislative  intrigue, 
would  be  illy  qualified  to  discharge  the  higK  and  responsible  duties  devolved 
upon  it  by  the  constitution.  In  purity,  in  calmness,  in  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, in  freedom  from  political  bias  and  prejudice,  it  would  be  lamentably  de- 
ficient, and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  pervert  and  prostitute 
its  high  powers,  to  the  promotion  of  its  own  base  and  unworthy  ends. 

The  great  object  is  to  adopt  some  system  which  will  ensure  the  attainment 
of  honest  and  capable  judges.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, unless  the  power  which  is  vested  with  the  appointment  has  a  know- 
ledge of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  legislature  is  composed  of 
persons  coming  from  all  sections  and  quarters  of  the  state  ;  out  of  a  hundred 
delegates,  perhaps,  but  three  or  four  will  represent  that  section  of  the  county 
for  which  the  judge  is  to  be  chosen.  Nine-tenths  of  the  number  will  know 
nothing  of  the  various  candidates  proposed  for  nomination,  and  will  care  as 
little  upon  whom  the  choice  may  fall.  The  representative  from  one  section 
of  the  state  will  feel  but  little  interest  for  himself  or  bis  constituents  as  re- 
gards the  appointment  of  a  judge  in  the  other  sections  of  the  state.  Thus, 
the  appointment  will  be  made  by  men,  nine-tenths  of  whom  have  neither 
knowledge  nor  interest  to  regulate  their  decision.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  legislature  will  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  concerned.  This,  however,  it  will  be  remarked,  is 
optional  with  each  member  composing  the  body  of  electors :  but  whether 
they  do  so  or  not,  the  objection  to  this  mode  of  appointment  is  equally  strong. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  representative  of  each  district  is  to  prevail,  where  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  the  residue  of  the  legislature  to  assist  in  the  election, 
when  it  is  in  their  power  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  him  who  alone  has  know- 
ledge or  interest  in  the  subject  ]  Why  not  give  at  once,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  each  district,  the  right  of  appointing  its  judge?  But  if  it  is  designed 
that  the  whole  legislature  should  be  a  check  upon  the  local  representatives. 
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then  it  is  probable  that  in  erery  ease  whera  the  legidatore  undertakes  to  act 
in  opposition  to  their  will,  that  an  incompetent  or  obnoxious  jadge  wouM  be 
foisted  apon  the  people.  The  whole  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  lead 
inevitably  to  log-rdiing  and  banter  of  votes.  Exeept  as  regards  the  election 
of  the  supreme  judiciary,  whose  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of 
the  state,  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  legislature  would  have  no 
personal  and  direct  interest  in  the  selection  of  a  good  jadge  for  each  of  the 
districts.  Each  member  of  that  body,  however,  wiM  have  some  nherior 
object  to  gain,  of  more  interest  to  himself  and  his  constituents  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  particular  man  to  the  office  of  jodge  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring or  remote  districts  of  the  state.  Whatever  that  object  may  be,  his 
Tote  will  be  the  chief  capita]  upon  which  be  is  to  rely  for  its  attainment ; 
and  can  it  be  doubted  that  that  vote  would  be  caf^,  not  so  much  with  refer- 
ence to  the  choice  of  a  good  judge  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  par- 
poses.  The  purity  of  the  legislature,  the  dignity  of  the  judiciary,  and  the 
proper  working  of  our  system,  require  that  these  two  departments  shonld 
not  be  so  blended  as  to  lead  to  the  corrnption  of  the  one,  hnd  the  degradation 
of  the  other. 

To  confer  the  power  of  appointment  upon  the  executive  is  equally  objec- 
tionable. The  same  reason  which  renders  important  that  the  judiciary 
should  not  be  subordinate  to  the  legislature,  applies  equally  to  the  executive. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  bring  the  acts  of  the  executive  to  the  test  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  keep  this  department  within  the  sphere  allotted  to  it 
by  law.  By  holding  in  his  hands  the  power  of  reappointment,  you  give  to 
the  executive  absolute  dominion  over  the  judges,  and  if  disposed  to  do  a 
violent  thing,  he  would  soon  fill  the  bench  with  fitting  instruments  to  sanction 
and  sanctify  the  deed.  Give  hini  this  power,  and  he  will  unite  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  of  government^  with  legislaiive  and  executive  func- 
tions, and  a  servile  and  obedient  judiciary,  he  will  possess  as  much  power 
as  the  crowned  monarch  on  his  throne. 

We  object  to  it,  also,  because  it  is  the  one-man  power.  It  is  a  shoot  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings  ;  it  is  an  exotic  transplanted  from 
the  royal  gardens  of  London  Tower.  The  patronage  of  the  executive  is  a 
remnant  of  the  monarchial  principle,  and  it  is  the  fountain  from  whence 
have  issued  copiows  streams  of  demoralization  that  have  flowed  over  the 
land.  Nfything  can  be  more  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  the  character  of 
the  American  republic  than  the  humiliating  spectacle  which  is  presented 
upon  the  accession  of  each  new,  executive  to  the  chair  of  state.  That  spec- 
tacle is  not  only  witnessed  in  the  state  governments,  but  upon  the  more  ele- 
vated theatre  of  the  national  government ;  swarms  and  myriads  of  office- 
hunters  flock  to  the  seat  of  government,  as  cormorants  and  vultures  gather 
round  a  new  slain  carcass ;  they  besiege  and  beset  every  avenue  which  leads 
to  the  execntive  palace  ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  president^ lost  his  life  by  the 
harrassments  and  importunities  of  these  hungry  claimants,  that  would  take 
no  denial.  It  is  a  lamentable  trqth,  yet  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  there  are 
hosts  of  individuals  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  two  great  political  parties, 
as  sharks  following  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  for  the  offal  that  is  thrown  overboard, 
or  as  thieves  and  banditti  follow  after  the  caravans  of  the  East,  for  the  hope 
of  the  plunder  they  may  pick  up  in  the  rear.  It  is  time  that  this  evil  should 
be  remedied.  This  fountain  of  bitter  waters  should  be  dried  up  at  its  very 
source.  The  executive  ought  to  be  shorn  of  the  whole  of  his  patronage. 
The  power  of  appointment  should  be  taken  from  him  altogether  and  placed 
where  it  properly  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Any  convention  which 
shall  accomplish  this  important  work  of  reformation,  will  have  earned  for 
itself  a  lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
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ERGLISH  iND  AIEBICIK  LITESATURE. 

It  is  remarkable  what  changes  the  approximation  of  America  fo  Europe 
is  annually  producing;  in  all  the  commercial)  political  and  social  relations 
of  the  old  world.     The  habits  and  temperament  of  a  raonarchial  people 
are  essentially  inert.     They  are  not  only  slow  to  change  in  themselves,  but 
have  a  strong  dislike  to  those  whose  energy   and  activity  promote  changes 
around  them.     The  Spanish,  French,  and  Germans,  are  peculiarly  wed- 
ded to  old  habits  and  old  customs,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  alone  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  despotism,  which  indeed  seeks  to  peipetuate  it,  in  those  countries 
is  to  be  ascribed.     As  compared  with  the  nations  of  the  continent,  the 
English  have  far  more  energy  of  character,  and  their  advance  is  proportion- 
ably  more  rapid  ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  far  behind  the  American  race  in 
ceaseless  activity  and  individual  vigor.     The  national  characters  are  more 
distinctly  marked  upon  this  continent  than  they  can  by  any  possibility  be  in 
comparing  the  nations  of  the  old  world  with  those  of  the  new.    It  is  now 
325  years  since  Canada  was  explored  and  settled  by  the  French,  who  pen- 
etrated through  the  Illinois  country  to  St.  Louis,  and   settled  Louisiana 
about  1700 ;  from  1770  to  1796  Spain  held  the  latter  country,  which  since 
1804  has  been  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  while  the  English  have 
held  Canada  nearly  100  years.     The  British  in  Canada  have  considerably 
improved,  and  the  Americans  in  Louisiana  have  made  prodigious  advances 
in  settling  the  country;  but  the  French  colony  in  Canada  is  now  precisely 
what  it  was  300  years  ago,  and  the  old  town  of  New-Orleans,  with  its 
Creole  people,  is  no  different  from  what  it  was  when  John  Law  based  his 
famous   scheme  upon  the  settlement.     The   small   number  of  Spaniards 
grafted  upon  the  place  during  Spanish  rule  are  still  Spanish  Creoles,  and 
both  Spaniards  and  French  keep  aloof  with  scowling  distrust  from  the 
busy  Yankees,  whose  enterprise  is  the  source  of  their  common  prosperity. 
It  is  difficult  to  inoculate  the  people  of  Europe  with  an' enterprising  spirit. 
The  English  are  more  susceptible  of  its  inHuence  than  those  of  the  conti- 
nent, a  fact  evident  in  the  constant   encroachments  of  the  people  upon 
aristocratic  privileges,  down  to  the  great  republican  irruption  of  1688.     It 
required  great  power  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  for  a  people,  who 
for  500  years  had .  bowed  the  neck   to  military  oppressors,  to  overturn 
church  and  state,  and  place  one  of  the  people  at  the  head  of  affairs.     The 
select  few  who  effected  that  revolution,  were  the  essence  of  all  that  is  bold 
and  energetic  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.    20,000  of  the  most  enter- 
prising of  that  bold  and  daring  class  settled  New-England,  and  their  de- 
scendants have  made  the  "  desert  blossom  like  the  rose."     Emerging  from 
the  smoke  of  Bunker's-Hill,  they  burst  over  the  land,  annihilating  the 
savages  in  their  path,  astonishing  the  French  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^*' great  valley,*'  and  are  now  swarming  on  the  Pacific,  and  "revelling  in 
the   Halls  of   the   Montezumas.''     As   this  people   have  multiplied  and 
become  physically  great,  the  national   mind  has  been  developed,  and  its 
reflex  is  now  working  powerfully  upon  public  opinion  in  the  old  world, 
changing  the  whole  character  of  its  literature,  as  our  political  progress  is 
hastening  the  downfall  of  its  aristocracy.     In  the  countries  of  Europe  the 
freedom  of  the  press  does  not  exist,  the  governments   allowing  no  publi- 
cations which  have  a  tendency  to  bring  their  power  into  disrepute  with  the 
people.     They  will  not  allow  their  acts  to  be  discussed,  nor  their  poficy  to 
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be  canvassed.  Hence  writers  must  confine  themselves  to  science  or  light 
literature,  or  write  in  favor  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  In  Great 
Britain  the  freedom  of  the  press,  nominally,  has  existed,  but  in  reality,  it 
has  been  as  much  fettered  as  on  the  continent.  The  mass  of  the  English 
people  are  not  readers.  Those  who  do  read,  the  consumers  of  books,  so 
to  speak,  are  the  nobility  and  gentry.  A  writer,  to  be  in  favor  with  them, 
must  advocate  only  aristocratic  opinions  and  monarchial  notions.  Power- 
ful writers,  who  could  by  their  vigor  of  thought  and  strength  of  expression 
influence  the  masses,  have  been  bought  up  by  the  government  with  direct 
bribes,  or  coerced  into  the  desired  course  by  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  the 
aristocracy.  All  the  modern  English  writers  come  under  'this  head  : 
Burke,  Campbell,  Moore,  Southey,  Scott,  all  who  commenced  as  republi- 
cans ended  as  stipendiary  loyalists,  except  Byron  ;  and  the  persecutions  he 
suffered  socially,  for  his  moral  independence  of  character,  until  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  are  well-known. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  century  is  periodical  literatui'e.  In 
1802  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  started ;  and  it  has  uniformly  advocated 
those  high  tory  principles  necessary  to  its  welfare.  It  has  been  patronized 
and  bepaffed,  like  all  toadies,  by  their  patrons.  The  arguments  of  Edmund 
Burke  against  the  people's  rights,  were  presented  by  George  III.,  in  hand- 
some bindings,  to  many  courtiers,  with  the  remark, that  it  is  "  a  book  which 
all  gentlemen  ou^ht  to  read.'*  Following  this  example,  the  aristocracy 
took  pleasure  in  recommending  those  which  best  supported  their  views, 
among  the  many  Reviews  that  have  been  started  for  party  purposes. — 
Gradually,  however,  a  great  change  has  overtaken  English  literature.  Re- 
publicans and  republicanism  have  made  rapid  progress  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  and  pompous  absurdities  are  no  longer  swallowed  for  their  '*  literary 
merits,"  When  the  Edinburgh  was  started,  there  were  10,000,000  people 
in  England,  and  4,000,000  in  the  United  States,  making  14,000,000 
speaking  English.  Of  these,  there  were  probably  1,000,000  readers,  all 
aristocratic,  in  England ;  and  perhaps  300,000,  partly  aristocratic,  in 
America.  The  **  Market,"  whi^h  gave  a  tone  to  all  English  literature, 
was  formed  of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  The  few  American  writers, 
formed  their  works  in  accordance  with  English  views,  and  sought  dis- 
tinction by  flattering  England.  How  meritorious  soever  might  be  an 
American  writer,  unless  he  repudiated  democracy,  and  lauded  the  **land  of 
our  fathers"  without  stint  or  honesty,  his  hopes  were  vain  ;  for  without  an 
English  indorsement,  his  reception  among  American  gentry,  or  what  the 
Chinese  would  call  "  second  chop"  gentry,  would  be  sufficiently  cold. 
The  author  of  Bracebridge  Hall  committed  no  such  indiscretion. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21,000,000  in  England,  and  20,000,000 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  former,  there  are  probably  2,000,000 
readers,  one-half  democratic,  for  democracy  has  taken  long  strides  over 
John  Bull's  acres;  of  the  latter  there  are  probably  2,000,000  readers, 
seven-eighths  democratic  ;  the  remainder  are  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
would-be  gentry,  allied  to  the  old  monarchists,  among  the  ultra  whigs. 
The  number  of  readers  here  is  doubling  every  twenty-five  years,  and  an- 
other generation  may  find  20,000,000  democratic  readers  of  English  on 
this  continent,  against  500,000  aristocrats  in  England.  Where  will  then 
be  the  market  for  literature?  These  results  are  so  obvious,  and  events 
mature  so  rapidly,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  last  elaborate  aristocratic 
work  has  been  written.  For  example,  in  1842  was  completed  in  England, 
in  ten  volumes,  what  purported  to  be  "  A  History  of  Europe,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  French  Revohition,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  in  1815.  By  A.  Allison,"     Inasmuch  as  it  forms  no  part  of 
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English  literature  to  adhere  to  facts,  but  merely  to  interlard  the  most  pal* 
pabTe  absurdities  with  pompous  denunciations  of  democracy  and  **  profound" 
laudations  of  the  divine  right,  the  fame  of  Allison's  work  in  Great  Britain 
was  **  upwards  of  prodigious."  Every  gate  from  the  east  bore  upon  its  wings 
the  most  clamorous  puflfs  for  '*  the  profound  work,"  and  American  readers 
looked  for  nothing  short  of  democratic  annihilation.  Presently,  however, 
the  Messrs.  Harpers,  with  their  great  enterprise,  put  out  a  cheap  edition  in 
numbers,  and  as  it  spread  through  the  land,  every  school- boy  detected  and 
became  disgusted  with  its  falsehoods  and  follies.  The  thing  was  too  ab- 
surd ;  and  notwithstanding  the  "  soft  soap"  laid  upon  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, even  he  was  obliged  to  repudiate  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
as  wholly  imaginative.  Not  that  the  authority  of  Wellington,  whose  chief 
wisdom  consists  in  keeping  quiet,  is  very  conclusive  on  any  subject,  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  was  better  informed  than  an  advocate  in  relation  to 
the  events  of  the  last  great  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  age  for 
such  publications  as  Allison's  is  past.  The  aristocrats  are  no  longer  worth 
toadying  for  present  plunder,  and  the  most  stupid  can  see  that  posterity  has 
no  fame  in  store  for  misdeeds  so  defamatory  of  human  nature.  In  these 
facts  we  have  the  latent  causes  of  the  rapidly  democratic  tendency  of  Eng- 
lish writers,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  the  fact,  that  the  Edinburgh, 
started  and  petted  for  50  years  as  an  aristocratic  mouth-piece,  is  actusdly 
courting  the  patronage  of  democratic  America  I 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  English  government  and  its  aristocratic  ad- 
herents to  sustain,  artificially,  through  onerous  laws,  a  high  level  of  prices  for 
produce,  fabrics,  literature  and  salaries— every  thing  but  labour ;  to  fence  in 
the  supposed  rights  of  British  owners  of  property  of  all  descriptions  from  fo- 
reign competition ;  to  **  take  care  of  the  rich  that  they  may  take  care  of  the 
poor."  The  natural  results  of  this  system  has  been,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  enjoy  necessaries,  not  to  say  luxuries,  or  even 
comforts,  has  been  continually  increasing ;  the  proportion  of  property  hold- 
ers to  the  whole  population  has  annually  become  less,  and  they  have  con- 
tinually enhanced  the  amount  of  labor  they  require  in  exchange  for  articles 
of  consumption  which  they  seek  to  monopolize.  These  demands  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  utmost  industry  of  a  man  will  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  support  life,  and  starvation  is  the  lot  of  numbers.  The  tories  have 
urged,  that  when  the  produce  of  England  falls  short  of  feeding  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  property  of  those  who  have  any  should  be  exhausted 
in  the  competition  for  food,  and  those  who  have  not  property  should  starve. 
This  policy  is  elaborately  defended  in  the  January  number  of  Blackwood, 
which  contains  official  tables,  showing  that  the  quantity  'of  grain  imported 
into  England  in  nine  months  of  1847,  was  63,200,000  bushels,  and  of  flour« 
equal  to  3,950,440  barrels.  While  it  admits  that  all  the  produce  of  England 
was  consumed  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $4  40  per  bushel  for  wheat,  it 
condemns  in  strong  terms  the  admission  of  the  additional  quantity  from 
abroad  to  eke  out  the  supply,  as  a  **  destructive  free  trade  policy."  A  part 
of  the  exclusive  policy  which  it  so  strongly  advocates,  even  to  the  immolation 
of  millions  of  human  beings,  is  that  which  appertains  to  the  publication  of 
papers  and  periodicals.  All  publications  are  hedged  round  with  formalities, 
taxes  and  disadvantages,  that  swell  the  cost  of  publication,  in  the  view,  as 
avowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  to  lessen  the  number,  make  them 
respectable  f  and  extend  their  usefulness.  These  two  words  mean,  in  plain 
English,  to  preserve  arbtocratic  principles,  and  keep  tbem  under  the  control 
of  the  government. 

The  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  such  as  to  discourage  publications,  and  by 
no  possibility  can  foreign  journals  be  circulated  there.    Newspapers  and 
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periodicals  are  subject  to  statutory  enactments,  as  thus  no  person  can  print 
or  publish  any  newspaper  until  an  affidavit  has  first  been  filed  at  the  stamp 
office,  stating  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  printer,  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor; specifying  the  amount  of  shares  in  the  undertaking,  the  title  of  the 
paper,  and  the  description  of  the  building  where  the  paper  is  printed.  A  copj 
of  the  paper  must  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  within  six  days  afler  it  is  pub- 
lished.    Any  person  issuing  a  paper  without  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  printer^  may  he  apprehended  and  carried  before  a  magistrate ;  securities 
may  be  demanded  to  the  extent  of  <£400  from  both  the  principal  and  sureties 
before  the  issuing  of  the  paper,  and  when  issued,  it  is  subject  to  oneroaa 
stamp  and  advertisement  duties.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  papers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons.     London,  with  a  population  of 
2,500,000  souls,  has  not  more  than  five  or  six  daily  papers ;  New- York,  with 
312,000  inhabitants,  has  twelve.     Now  mark  the  diflference.     The  genius  of 
our  institutions  is  to  permit  labor  to  have  its  full  reward,  and  not  to  oppress 
it  for  the  benefit  of  property ;  consequently  in  the  United  States  a  person  may 
print  and  issue  whatsoever  he  will  of  his  own  volition,  without  official  cere- 
mony or  government  tax.     The  international  result  of  this  is,  that  all  Eng- 
lish papers  may  circulate  here  with  as  perfect  freedom  as  our  own,  if  they 
can  find  purchasers,  while  no  American  papers  can  circulate  in  Bngland  at 
all.     One  publisher,  of  whom  we  have  personal  knowledge,  a  few  years  since 
made  up  a  package  of  different  New- York  papers,  and  started  for  Liverpool, 
to  open  an  agency  for  their  sale,  believing,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  that 
*'  the  press  is  free  in  England."     The  result  was,  that  the  day  following  his 
arrival,  he  was  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  and  his  papers  confiscated.     Lucky 
to  escape  so,  he  came  back  to  reprint  English  works  here,  where  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  not  in  the  name  only.     The  formalitie:*,  taxes  and 
charges  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  an  English  publication  swell  the 
price  beyond  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  it  will  not  circulate  here  ;  but  repub- 
lished here  in  a  cheap  style,  under  our  free  insti  utions,  the  government  not 
interfering,  it  can  be  sold  for  something  nearer  its  value.     The  Democratic 
Review,  for  instance,  is  furnished  at  $3  per  annum;  a  single  number  costs 
its  English  subscriber  eight  shillings  sterling,  or  $2  for  admission,  which 
would  make  the  subscription  price  (i27  per  annum,  of  which  $24  would  go 
to   the  English  government.     It  could  not  be  reprinted  to  circulate   in 
England  under  $10.*     The  oppressive  laws  of  England  effectually  exclude 
any  reprints  of  American  periodical  works,  while  the  absence  of  all  laws 
in  the  United  States  allows  of  the  reprint  of  English  books  at  very  low 
prices,  and  therefore  considerable  numbers  are  circulated  in  Canada,  and 
purchased  by  English  residents,  who  could  not  or  would  not  afford  it  at 
home ;   and  for  the  same  reason  great  numbers  drink  themselves  to  death, 
because  brandy,  which  cost  one  shilling  sterling  at  home,  can  be  had 
here  for  one  and  a  half  pence.     The  English  works  so  reprinted  have  the 
sublime  assurance  to  complain  of  this  as  an  injury  to  them ;  and  precisely 
those  prints  which  roost  strongly  advocate  oppressive  and  restrictive  laws  at 
home,  are  those  most  zealous  in  availing  themselves  of  free  trade  in  the  United 
States.    These  facilities  for  printing  have  long  caused  the  writers  of  Great 
Britain,  more  particularly  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  boil  over  with  wrath  at 
what  they  call  "  piracy,*'  "  robberies,"  &c.  of  their  works  and  matter,  by  all 
which  hard  names  and  many  more,  they  mean,  that  if  a  man  buys  a  book  or 
magazine  in  England,  as  for  instance  the  Edinburgh,  at  60  cents  per  num- 
ber, and  brings  it  to  this  country,  and  employs  printers  to  get  it  up  in  a 
new  style  for  general  sale,  at  25  cents,  that  he  has  ''  robbed  somebody." 

#  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  London,  has  demand  for,  and  ooald  cirenlate  great  numben  of  the  "  De- 
moontic  Review,"  bat  (or  the  ootrageoof  extortion  of  the  Britiah  government. 
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The  simple  truth  is,  that  he  has  entered  into  an  enter  prize  both  laudable  and 
praiseworthy.     Suppose  no  such  enterprize  was  undertaken,  would  any  body 
be  wronged  ?     The  English  publisher  would  not  sell  a  copy  the  more,  and 
that  the  American  publisher  should  make  a  market  by  his  skill  and  enter- 
prize for  works  that  otherwise  would  not  be  sold,  is  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  any  one.     For  its   former  literary  merits  that  work  obtained  a 
fair  circulation  in  the  United  States  among  English  refugees,  and  that 
would-be  aristocratic  class,  which,  although  compelled  to  come  in  daily 
contact  with  the  unwashed  democracy,  seek  in  their  closets  the  consolation 
of  transatlantic  sympathies.     By  these  means  were  sold   a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  a  very  neat  re*print  by  Scott  Sc  Co.     The  Edinburgh 
publishers,  with  a  tact  peculiarly  Scotch,  were  determined,  however,  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  the  profits  of  this  re-print,  and  in  so  doing  strive  to  enhance 
the  amount  by  awkward  attempts  to  extend  their  American  patronage.     The 
first  step  was  to  seek  out  some  individual  who  would  be  willing  to  slander, 
with  sufRcient  vigor   and  recklessness,  everything  American,  under  the 
notion  that  the  fancied  sensitiveness  of  Americans  in  respect  to  foreign 
opinion,  particularly  when  poured  forth  in  the  columns  of  *'  Maga,"  would 
produce  a  vast  demand  for  the  work.    Having  found  among  the  hangers-on 
of  the  American  press  a  suitable  instrument,  the  next  step  was  to  cause  said 
employed  to  take  out  copy-rights  of  articles  here,  so  that  when  the  Review 
appeared,  the  publisher  would  be  obliged  to  issue  a  mutilated  copy,  or  none. 
The  publishers  were  thus  compelled,  by  the  wily  Scot,  "  to  fork  over"  a  part 
of  the  profits  to  obtain  the  copy-right     While  we  cannot  but  commend  the 
sagacity  and  keenness  with  which  our  Scotch  friends  **  come  it  over''  the 
American  publisher,  we  must  also  give  them  credit  for  renouncing,  the 
merit  of  the  thing  in  favor  of  their  American  correspondent.     The  good 
**  Maga"  ingeniously  tells  us  that  an  American  gentleman  suggested  the 
''  effectual  means  of  redress"  we  have  described,  and  goes  on  to  say, 

**  The  tone  and  talent  of  this  communicntioD  seemed  to  the  publishers  ro  recom- 
mend .their  correspondent  himself  as  well-qualified  to  lead  the  way  id  this  most 
righteous  enterprize,  and  the  result  was  the  appearance,  in  the  October  number,  of 
the  article  headed,  *  Maga  in  America,'  which  was  highly  relished  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.*' 

The  modesty  of  "  Maga"  is  too  great  by  half ;  he  should,  with  maiden 
shyness,  blushingly  have  confessed  his  own  merits,  and  informed  his  coun- 
trymen, who  so  well  "  relish"  *'  pitching  into  the  Yankees,"  that  the  idea 
suggested  by  the  "  American  gentleman''  had,  without  consulting  him, 
been  carried  out  through  another  **  able  American  correspondent,"  who 
could  slander  better  and  cheaper,  and  that  '*  Maga"  had  thus  made  reprisals 
at  least  upon  the  ideas  of  one  Yankee.  This  was  the  'cute  thing,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  long  list  of  the  virtues  of 
*'  Maga,"  so  scrupulpusly  enumerated  by  his  publisher,  who  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  magnanimity  of  *'  Maga"  a^- follows  : 

**  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  the  proprietors  to  have  brought  the  re- 
printers  under  heavy  responsibilities,  by  giving  them  no  hint  of  their  movements, 
and  allowing  the  October  number  to  be  published  as  nsnal,  when  Messrs.  Scott  Sc 
Co.  would  have  been  liable  in  a  severe  penalty  for  every  copy  sold." 

Alas  for  the  magnanimity  of  "  Maga,"  its  **  movement"  was  well-known 
in  New-York  long  before  the  October  number.  We  ourselves  were  aware 
of  it  in  the  previous  March ;  and  moreover,  the  law  of  copynright  does  not 
tnist .  to  the  magnanimity  of  any  parties,  not  even  to  the  overflowing  be- 
nevolence of  our  Caledonian  mentors,  but  requires  that  a  full  and  proper 
notice  of  the  fact  of  the  copy-right  being  secured,  shall  be  duly  inserted  in 
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eTery  copy  of  the  matter  printed,  thus  preventing  any  such  malignant  rob- 
bery, as  the  imagined  opportunity,  which  our  good  '*  Maga''  seems  half-in- 
clined to  regret.  When  the  idea  of  those  numerous  half-dollars,  which 
would  make  up  the  aggregrate  of  reprisals,  over  which  our  S<cotch  friends 
seem  to  have  cogitated,  presented  itself,  what  struggles  there  must  have 
been  between  avarice  and  vengeance  on  one  hand,  and  the  whisperings  of 
ultimate  interest  on  the  other  ?  The  latter  triumphed,  and  the  ambush  was 
at  last  abandoned,  probably  because  it  was  '*  calculated"  that  a  monthly  in- 
stalment for  the  marauding  copy-right  would,  in  the  end,  sum  up  more  than 
the  proceeds  of  a  sudden  swoop.  His  good  genius  befriended  the  publisher  in 
his  decision.  No  doubt  the  sagacious  plotter  called  to  mind  the  fate  of  the  pro> 
prietor  of  the  goose  of  golden  eggs,  and  he  wisely  determined  to  await  with 
patience  the  monthly  egestion,  as  ultimately  more  profitable  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  operating  economy.  Sawney  having  thus  fairly  out-generaled  Jon- 
athan, by  a  trick  sufficiently  •*  *cute"  to  have  done  honor  to  a  Yankee,  **  Ma- 
ga"  shone  forth  with  a  new  feature,  viz.  essays  upon  things  American,  firing 
away  with  increased  energy  against  everything  republican.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  number  of  small  literati,  some  employed  and  many  anxious  to 
be  employed,  compete  with  each  other  in  the  virulence  of  their  attacks  and 
the  recklessness  of  their  slanders  upon  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
pungency  and  malignity  being  the  features  required.  From  this  choice 
collection  an  article  is  made  up,  pointed  with  such  further  malice  as  the 
venom  of  "  Maga"  may  suggest.  The  silliness  and  mendacity  of  the  fabric 
form  no  objection,  seeing  that  it  goes  to  English  readers  as  a  specimen  of 
American  matter,  and  its  abuse  "  is  highly-relished  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic."  But  while  Jonathan  is  thus  pounded,  the  coffers  of  "  Maga" 
are  gradually  swollen  with  his  pence,  much  to  the  pleasure  apparently 
of  the  editor.  Oh,  shade  of  Scott  and  Macintosh  1  Oh,  Jefirey  and 
Macauley  1  has  your  cherished  offspring,  the  petted  favorite  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, at  fifly  years  come  to  support  itself  on  a  democratic  crutch,  and  none 
of  the  best  at  that?  When  Jefi'rey  declared  that  *'the  Review,  in  short, 
has  but  two  legs  to  stand  on — literature,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  them  ;  but  its 
right  leg  is  politics,"  did  he  ever  dream,  poor  man,  that  the  latter  should 
become  lame,  and  its  sustaining  crutch  be  planted  among  Yankee  demo- 
crats, while  the  hand-editorial  was  held  out  for  pence  on  the  score  of  the 
superiority  of  the  other  leg?  Where  is  that  patronage  for  which  he 
labored  assiduously  for  38  years  ?  Alas  for  **  both  legs,"  "  Maga"  is  fain 
to  gather  pence  in  a  foreign  land,  where  neither  its  *'  politics"  nor  its 
"literature"  are  highly  prized,  in  consideration  of  the  abuse  with  which  it 
bespatters  its  benefactors,  and  which  may  be  called  its  third  leg,  newly-in- 
vented for  the  occasion.  It  has  been  said  that  decayed  gentry  make  the 
most  abusive  beggars  ;  and  really  the  immigrant  from  *'  Auld  Reekie"  does 
no  discredit  to  the  saying.  The  attempt  of  the  Scotch  publisher,  in  hiring  a 
scribbler  here  to  copyright  an  article,  is  an  unjustifiable  and  barefaced  attempt 
to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  American  publisher.  The  effect  of  the  movement 
of"  Maga"  will  be  only  to  curtail  its  circulation  here.  The  American  pub- 
lisher has  already  given  notice  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  reprint,  in  consequence  of  the  extortion  of  the  English  publishers. 

It  is  not  alone  the  periodical  literature  of  England  that  is  undergoing 
great  changes  through  American  influence ;  what  we  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  aristocratic  influence  upon  periodicals  and  eminent  writers,  applies 
equally  to  the  daily  press.  The  policy  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  aristocracy,  the  chief  patrons  of  the  press,  together  with  the 
tradespeople,  who  advertise  largely,  have  required  a  high  tory  tone  from  all 
publications  j  and  as  America  has  increased  in  power  and  influence,  be- 
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coming  daily  more  formidable  as  well  as  unmanageable,  the  press  has 
multiplied  its  falsehoods  and  scattered  its  misrepresentations  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  and  its  people  broad-cast  throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
results  of  this  are  the  almost  incredible  ignorance  and  stupid  misconceptions 
of  everything  appertaining  to  America,  which  prevails  even  in  the  middle 
of  this  19th  century  in  England.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  observable, 
that  an  Englishman  of  average  intelligence  is  a  most  amusing  companion  for 
the  first  few  months  ailer  his  arrival,  and  before  his  mind  becomes  disabused 
of  the  absurdities*  which  have  sedulously  been  instilled  into  it  at  home. 
During  the  last  fifly  years,  however,  the  stream  of  immigration  has  set 
steadily  to  our  shores  from  Great  Britain,  and  so  interwoven  have  the 
nations  become,  that  there  is  not  probably  a  single  parish  throughout  the 
British  islands  but  has  its  representative  upon  American  soil.  Every  vessel 
which  leaves  the  United  States  carries  with  it  innumerable  Utters,  to  scatter 
through  every  British  county.  These  letters  are  revolutionizing  the  English 
mind,  and  the  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  abuses  of  their  gofernment, 
as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  this.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact,  that 
the  cheap  newspapers — ^those  like  the  London  Daily  News,  which  was  the 
first  to  break  down  the  old  extravagant  price  and  place  daily  news  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  are  favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  paper  named 
contained  recently  one  of  the  most  able  articles  in  defence  of  the  United 
States  and  her  people.  Those  papers  which  depend  upon  a  large  circulation 
among  the  people  for  support,  have  struck  that  chord  which  responds  to 
transatlantic  sympathies ;  and  although  the  government  seeks  to  keep  papers 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  peq>le  by  imposing  a  stamp  and  advertisement  tax 
upon  them,  this  abuse  will  soon  disappear  before  growing  intelligence;  indeed, 
while  the  cheap  papers  are  thriving,  the  old  government  hacks  are  fast  de- 
caying, notwithstanding  that  the  sagacity  of  some  of  the  conductors  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Maga."  The  latter  complains  woefully  that  a  great  many 
of  its  papers  have  been  reprinted  and  sold  in  America.  The  daily  press  have 
not  found  much  sale  for  their  issues,  but  they  have  resorted  to  another  plan, 
viz :  to  procure  as  many  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  in  particular,  encouraging  them  to  write,  and  when  payment 
is  demanded  repudiating  the  contract,  and  resorting  to  a  new  victip.  These 
repudiating  tricks  are  becoming  well  understood  ;  and  as  American  shippers 
no  longer  consign  produce  to  English  merchants,  because  they  cannot  trust 
their  honesty,  nor  dealers  in  any  part  of  the  world  .buy  bills  on  English  houses ; 
so  neither  will  American  correspondents,  of  good  standing,  furnish  English 
prints  with  matter,  unless  paid  for  in  advance ;  indeed,  many  will  not  conde- 
scend to  deal  with  them  on  any  terms.  As  ah  instance :  a  gentleman  who  fur- 
nishes commercial  statistics  for  New- York  daily  papers,  was  applied  to  by  an 
agent  of  the  London  Times  to  furnish  periodical  statements  for  that  paper. 
He  promptly  refused  to  have  any  connection  whatever  on  any  terms  with  the 
mendacious  and  reckless  maligner  of  his  country ;  and  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Times  can  now  get  them  is  at  third  hand,  through  such  prints  as 
the  New-York  Herald,  which  arrogates  great  importance  to  itself,  on  the 
ground  that  its  figures  are  **  copi^  in  English  papers."  An  enviable 
distinction  truly  I 

There  is  a  small  class  of  scribblers  here  who  suppose  that  if  English  works 
can  be  excluded  from  publication  in  the  United  States,  that  American 
works  will  sell  better ;  as  for  instance,  if  the  price  of  Blackwood  should, 
either  by  the  avarice  of  the  Scotch  publishers,  or  a  tax  levied  here,  be  ad- 
vanced in  price,  that  the  Democratic  Review  would  sell  better,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  our  interest  that  such  advance  take  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  resolves  itself  into  a  free  trade  principle,  and  is  absurd.    A  subscriber 
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to  the  Democratic  Review  would  not  abandon  it  for  Blackwood,  because  the 
latter  could  be  had  for  less  money  if  that  was  the  case,  and  vice  versa.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  a  combination  of  quality  and  price,  a  foreign  work 
could  be  furnished  more  desirable  than  the  Democratic  Review,  what  person 
or  body  of  persons  would  be  justified  in  demanding  a  law  which  should  thwart 
the  wishes  of  5000  Democratic  subscribers,  to  force  upon  them  a  work  less 
desirable  than  one  which  could,  without  such  intervention,  be  obtained  for 
the  same  money  ?  By  what  chance  would  a  difference  in  price  make  a 
democratic  reader  prefer  the  aristocratic  sophistries  of  Bldckwood  %  Again, 
it  is  supposed  that  an  exclusion  of  foreign  works  would  create  American 
writers.  Did  the  English  stamp  duty  produce  the  genius  of  Scott  or  Byron! 
or  has  America  lost  an  Irving  through  its  absence?  Would  a  copyright  law 
make  people  prefer  "  Great  Abel  and  Little  Manhattan''  to  Dombey  &.  Soni 
Did  the  liberality  of  English  publishers  develope  the  genius  of  Dickens  in 
the  reports  of  a  daily  paper  7  These  notions  are  absurd ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
number  of  scribblers  who  suppose  that  if  American  publishers  were  debarred 
from  publishing  foreign  works  for  nothing,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
give  them  high  pay  for  small  service;  a  very  doubtful  contingency.  It  was 
not  high  pay  that  drew  the  Waverly  novels  from  Scott.  It  was  the  necessi* 
ties  resulting  from  bankruptcy.  The  large  emoluments  that  he  derived  from 
them  were  not  the  result  of  law,  but  of  his  own  great  genius.  When  such 
a  writer  shows  himself  in  America,  there  will  be  no  need  of  an  international 
copyright  to  sell  his  works.  The  cupidity  of  Dickens  and  other  popular 
writers  induced  them  to  attempt  to  procure  an  international  copyright  law, 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  profits  at  the  expense  of  American  readers.  It 
is  no  doubt  just  that  a  writer,  like  any  other  laborer,  should  have  the  full 
reward  of  his  industry  secured  to  him,  and  he  has  so  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  When,  however,  an  English  writer  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  market,  he  is  to  begin  not  by  abusing  the  United 
States  as  "  thieves,"  "  robbers,"  *'  pirates,"  and  a  multitude  of  other  hard 
names,  but  by  seeking  to  reform  his  own  government.  If  he  wants  privi- 
leges in  America,  let  him  seek  to  extend  equivalents  to  Americans  in  Eng- 
land. The  policy  which  the  English  government  saw  fit  to  pursue  in  rela- 
tion to  postal  arrangements,  will  work  no  better  in  respect  to  other  inter- 
national matters  than  it  did  in  that  The  United  States  allow  Englishmen 
'to  sell  English  papers  and  magazines  here  at  their  pleasure,  and  allowed 
English  mails  to  pass  from  Boston  into  the  Ganadas  unopened,  and  at  small 
charge.  England  imprisons  the  man  that  attempts  to  sell  American  papers 
in  Liverpool,  and  charges  on  letters  by  American  steamers  double  the  post- 
age taken  from  those  in  English  vessels.  She  pleads  her  "  internal  regu- 
lations" when  the  injustice  of  these  proceedings  are  pointed  out ;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  it  is  the  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  United  States  copyright 
laws  and  regulations  that  form  the  basis  of  the  foul  clamours  of  Scotch  re- 
viewers. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  English  restrictions  prevent 
all  republication  of  American  Books  in  England  ; — on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  value  of  many  American  books  of  a  solid  nature — especially  those  on 
popular  education — are  to  a  very  great  extent  reprinted  and  sold  in  Eng- 
land, at  prices  far  above  what  they  could  be  furnished  for  from  this  side. 
The  copyright  law  of  America  was  designed,  like  the  patent  laws,  to  se- 
cure to  the  author  or  inventor  the  exclusive  sale  of  his  production  in  the 
American  market  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for 
his  skill,  labor  and  expense.  The  law  intended  by  this  act  that  the  work 
was  to  be  published  in  the  United  States.  It  clearly  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  be  made  simply  an  instrument  to  deprive  publishers  of  the  right  of 
republishing  foreign  books.  The  8th  [section  of  the  law  especially  states, 
*  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  prohibit  the  publishing'* 
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of  any  foreign  book,  yet  this  law  is  made  use  of  to  prohibit  the  republication 
of  Blackwood,  by  procuring  the  copyright  of  one  article  intended  for  publi- 
cation in  Edinburgh.  If  the  law,  as  it  is,  warrants  this  proceeding,  Congress 
should  promptly  amend  it,  so  that  United  States  publishers,  printers  and 
paper-makers  may  not  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  English  journalists, 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  sooth  the  chagrin  of  the  English  at  the  waning  fortunes 
of  their  country,  by  vilifying  and  abusing  the  rising  glories  of  the  American 
Republic. 


THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Judging  by  the  latitudinarianism  of  some  practitioners,  and  the  absurd 
nostrums  of  empirics  and  quacks,  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  gravely  asked, 
whether  doctors  are  really  not  the  final  cause  of  disease.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
to  be  disputed,  that  they  have  been,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  accessory 
both  to  the  reduction  of  disease,  and — of  life  itself.  But  for  the  inherent 
tendency  of  mankind  to  blind  credulity  and  superstition,  which  will  be 
found  to  have  obtained  in  all  times,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  profession 
of  medicine  would  even  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  such  gross  absurd- 
ities and  cunning  impostures,  as  its  past,  and  especially  its  earlier  history 
reveals.  We  are  not  about,  however,  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the 
worthy  representatives  of  the  pure  science  of  therapeutics ;  our  purpose 
being  rather  to  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  wild  and  monstrous  follies, 
which  have  so  long  disputed  their  claims  to  the  suffrages  of  society. 
^'  Nature,''  says  a  French  philosophical  writer,  "  is  fighting  with  disease ; 
a  blind  man  armed  with  a  club, — that  is,  the  physician,— comes  to  settle 
the  difference.  He  first  tries  to  make  peace ;  when  he  cannot  accomplish 
this,  he  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  random.  If  he  strikes  the  disease,  he 
kills  the  disease  ;  if  he  strikes  nature,  he  kills  the  patient."  And  to  prove, 
from  one  who  himself  turned  state's  evidence  on  this  point, — ^D'Alembert 
relates,  that  an  individual  who,  after  conducting  a  prominent  practice  for 
thirty  years,  confessed,  as  his  reason  for  retiring  from  it,  that  he  was  weary 
of  guessing  !  An  industrious  nosologist  has  estimated  that  there  are  about 
2,400  disorders  incident  to  the  human  frame !  What  a  field  for  the  opera- 
tions of  witchcraft,  charms,  amulets,  astrology,  necromancy,  alchymy,  ma- 
gic, and  other  like  occult  branches  of  science.  Although  the  ^progress  of 
Materia  Medica,  in  our  times,  is  less  impeded  by  superstition  and  blind 
obedience  to  the  axioms  of  the  ancients,  still  much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  our  pharmacopeias  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  certain  processes  or 
specifics  of  ascertained  value,  by  the  adoption  of  those  substances  only 
whose  effects  upon  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  **  the  uncertainty  of  medicine, — which  is 
thus  a  theme  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the  humorist, — is  deeply  felt  by 
the  practical  physician  in  the  daily  exercise  of  his  art.  This  uncertainty 
of  medicine  resolves  itdelf  chiefly  into  an  apparent  want  of  that  uniformity 
of  phenomena,  whiph  is  so  remarkable  in  other  branches  of  physical 
science.  These  apparent  discrepancies  regard  the  characteristics  and 
progress  of  disorder,  and  the  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  body  : — 
the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  its  true  antidote.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that 
with  all  the  accumulative  experience  of  the  past,  no  certain,  infallible  data 
have  yet  been  established  for  ascertaining  the  characters  or  external  indicar 
tions  of  certain  internal  diseases,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  others ;— - 
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so  many  exhibiting  appearances  in  common."  Another  writer  of  eminence 
has  even  asserted,  that  those  persons,  generally,  are  most  confident  in  re* 
gard  to  the  character  of  disease,  whose  knowledge  is  most  limited ;  and 
that  more  extended  observation  induces  doubt  and  indecision.  If  such 
uncertainty  attends  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  it  will  not  be  denied  thai  at 
least  an  equal  degree  of  incertitude  roust  interfere  in  the  application  o€ 
remedial  agents.  To  cite  an  illustration  from  the  authority  already  referred 
to,  we  may  state  that  the  various^  modes  by  which  internal  inflammatioa 
terminates, — as  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  adhesion,  and  effusion  ; 
but,  in  regard  to  any  particular  case  of  inflammation,  how  little  notion 
can  be  formed  of  what  will  be  its  progress,  or  bow  it  will  terminate.  An 
equal,  or  even  a  more  remarkable  uncertainty  attends  all  6ur  researches  on 
the  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  body, — as  causes  of  disease,  and 
as  remedies ;  and  in  both  cases  their  action  is  fraught  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  uncertainty.  The  great  difficulty  in  medicine  seems  to  consist  in 
the  tracing  effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  vice  versa. 

We  sh^l  hereafler  refer  to  the  modern  innovations  upon  the  old  ortho- 
dox system — hydropathy,  homcepathy,  mesmerism,  and  what  has  been  styled 
'' young  physic;''  meanwhile  we  venture  to  premise,  that  the  less  we  have 
to  do  with  physic  altogether,  the  better  for  longevity.  Dumonlin,  a  famous 
French  practitioner,  at  his  death,  facetiously  observed,  that  he  left  behind 
him  two  famous  physicians, — regimen  and  river  water.  Had  he  given  such 
advice  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  have  given  less  equivocal  evidence  of 
his  candor.  Lest,  however,  we  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  similar 
charge,  we  will  here  state  at  the  outset,  in  justice  to  many  noble  instances 
of  self^lenying  devotedness  to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, that  there  have  not  been  wanting  many  cherished  names,  connected 
with  the  medical  profession,  that  would  shed  lustre  im  any  department  of 
life.  Such  men  have  been  indeed  blessings  to  their  age,  and  to  the  world 
at  large ;  and  the  fragrant  memory  of  their  benevolence  and  skill,  would, 
of  course,  go  far  to  redeem  the  profession  they  ennobled  from  the  rebuke 
of  charlatanism.  Such  men  as  Harvey,  Garth,  Radcliffe,  and  Brocklesby — 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  with  others  of  literary  taste  and  acquirements,  are 
of  this  class.  Pope,  a  few  days  prior  to  his  decease,  records  the  following 
hi£[h  testimony  to  the  urbanity  and  courtesy  of  his  medical  friends : — 
''  There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the  faculty ;  they  are  in  gen- 
eral the  most  amiable  companions,  and  the  best  friends,  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  men  I  know."  And  Dryden,  in  the  postscript  to  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  the  profession.  "  That  I  have  recover- 
ed," says  he,  **  in  some  measure  the  health  which  I  had  lost  by  too  much 
application  to  this  work,  is  owing,  next  to  God's  mercy,  to  the  skill  and 
care  of  Dr.  Guibbons  and  Dr.  Hobbs,  .the  two  ornaments  of  their  profes- 
sion, whom  I  can  only  pay  by  this  acknowledgment.  The  whole  faculty 
has  always  been  ready  to  oblige  me." 

It  will  be  remembered  possibly,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  to  com- 
mence with,  that  we  have  an  instance  on  record  of  David  in  his  youth,  with 
his  harp,  striving  by  the  aid  of  music  to  cure  the  mental  derangement  of 
Saul ;  a  method  of  cure  in  those  early  times,  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  resorted  to.  Many  of  the  classic  writers  allude  to  the  practice ; 
some  even  proposing  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  a  dislocated  limb,  the  gout, 
or  even  the  bite  of  a  viper.  The  medicinal  properties  of  music  were  mani- 
fold and  marvellous.  For  example  :  a  fever  was  removed  by  a  song — deaf- 
ncss,  by  a  trumpet — and  the  pestilence  chased  away  by  the  harmonious 
lyre !  That  deaf  people  can  hear  best  in  a  great  noise,  is  a  fact  alleged  by 
some  moderns,  in  favor  of  the  ancient  mode  of  removing  deafness  by  the 
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trumpet.  **  Dr.  Willis  tells  \is,"  says  Burney,  in  bis  **  History  of  Music," 
''  of  a  lady  who  could  hear  only  while  a  drum  was  beating ;  insomuch  that 
her  husband  actually  hired  a  drummer,  as  a  servant,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  her  conversation."  A  certain  Frenchman,  Vigneul  de  Marville, 
insists  that  .musical  sounds  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  assist  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  dissipate  vapors,  and  open  the  ves- 
sels so  that  the  action  of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  person 
of  distinction,  who  assured  him,  that  once  being  suddenly  seized  by  violent 
illness,  instead  of  a  consultation  of  physicians,  he  immediately  called  a  band 
of  musicians,  and  their  violins  played  so  well  in  his  inside,  ''  that  his  bowels 
became  perfectly  tit  tunct  and  in  a  few  hours  were  completely  becalmed." 
Naturalists  assert  that  animals  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the  divine 
art ;  why  not  the  biped,  man  ?  The  well-known  lines  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  beginning —  * 

**  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,**  dec. 

And  the  great  dramatist  predicates  moral  delinquency  where  the  effects  of 
its  fascinating  influence  are  not  acknowledged  : — 

**  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, — 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

A  little  plaintive,  soothing  melody  after  dinner,  has  long  been  resorted  to 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  digestive  process ;  the  effect  is  to  induce  a  temporary 
state  of  mental  quiescence  and  repose,  while  it  confers  all  the  advantages  of 
sleep  with  none  of  its  disadvantages ;  putting  the  soul  in  tune,  as  Milton 
says,  for  any  subsequent  exertion. 

Medical  lore  would  not  probably  have  been  so  far  behind  the  other 
sciences,  had  its  professors  but  husbanded  in  a  collective  form  the 
experience  of  the  past,  as  has  been  the  case  for  example  in  the  art 
of  navigation.  To  begin  with  Galen,  as  a  starting  point,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  he  reprobated  such  prescriptions  as  were  com- 
posed of  any  portions  of  the  human  body ;  and  he  severely  condemned 
Xenocrates  for  having  introduced  them,  as  being  worse  than  useless  in 
themselves,  and  wicked  in  their  consequences.  Yet  these  abominable  in- 
gredients continued  in  use  till  what  may  be  called  the  leformation  of  medi- 
cine in  the  seventeenth  century.  Human  bones  were  administered  inter- 
nally as  a  cure  for  ulcers,  and  the  bones  were  to  be  those  of  the  part 
affected.  A  preparation  called  aqua  divina  was  made  by  cutting  in  pieces 
the  body  of  a  healthy  man  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  and  distilling  it  with 
the  bones  and  intestines.  Human  blood  was  prescribed,  for  epilepsy,  by 
great  authorities ;  but  others  equally  great,  with  better  reason,  condemned 
the  practice,,  for  this  among  other  causes,  that  it  might  communicate  the 
disease  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Ignorant  surgeons,  when 
they  bled  a  patient,  used  to  make  him  drink  the  warm  blood,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  life  which  it  contained.  The  heart  dried,  and  taken  in  pow- 
der, was  thought  good  in  fevers ;  but  conscientious  practitioners  were  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  because  of  the  dangerous  consequen- 
ces which  might  be  expected  if  such  a  remedy  were  in  demand.  It  is  not 
long  since,  a  physician  at  Heidelberg  prescribed  human  brains  to  be  taken 
inwardly  in  violent  fevers,  and  boasted  of  wonderful  cures.  And  another 
German  administered  cat's  entrails  as  a  panacea. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese  doctors  were  compelled  to  practice  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  rules  enacted  bylaw;  and  any  deviation  therefrom 
was  visited  with  summary  punishment.  If  a  Chinese  physician  was  detected 
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in  seeking  to  prolong  his  patient's  malady  by  administering  too  liberally  his 
nostrums,  for  the  sake  of  augmenting  bis  fees,  he  was  dealt  with  as  an  ex- 
tortioner. Such  a  regulation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Celestial  Eempire, 
might  possibly  work  well,  even  in  the  present  times,  although  the  old  sys- 
tem of  "  drugging"  and  **  drenching"  has  now  well  niglf  passed  away. 

A  high  degree  of  dignity  has  been  ever  claimed  for  the  medical  profession, 
as  mediating  betvi^en  life  and  death  ;  some  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  of 
Divine  origin,  from  the  passage  in  Ecclesictsticus :  "  For  the  Lord  hath  cre- 
ated medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 
Some  of  the  Floridian  tribes,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  volume  of  Southey's 
Doctor^  bad  so  high  an  opinion  of  medical  virtue,  that  they  buried  all  their 
dead  except  the  doctors ;  them  they  burnt ^  reduced  their  bones  to  powder, 
and  drank  the  same  in  water — a  most  delicious  decoction  for  a  delicate 
stomach  !  Old  astrologers,  and  the  like  fraternity,  with  their  mathematical 
marks  and  zodaical  signs,  conferred  almost  a  superhuman  importance  upon 
their  occult,  mysterious  doings.  Even  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  medi- 
cine-man seems  invested  with  something  more  than  mortal  honors,  possess- 
ing immunities  over  the  bravest  warrior  chief.  As  if  scorning  the  use  of 
the  common  vernacular,  the  members  of  this  learned  profession  again 
evince  their  conscious  dignity  by  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  tongue,  for 
the  double  reason,  it  may  be  supposed,  first,  of  shrouding  their  sage  dicta 
in  inscrutable  mystery ;  and  secondly,  of  awing  into  profound  reverence  of 
their  marvellous  wisdom  the  vulgar  people  I  Did  we  say  they  use  Latin, — 
we  beg  to  be  corrected  by  our  facetious  contemporary,  in  a  late  number 
of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Magazine.  This  writer  perpetrates  so  many  amusing 
things  in  this  connexion,  that  we  must  be  excused  an  extended  citation. 
He  says : 

**  Their  Latin  is  no  more  Latin  than  it  is  English ;  they  have  only  half  translated 
the  tongue  they  employ ;  they  have  taken  it  oat  of  English  without  putting  it  into 
any  other  language  in  particular.  Our  Sangrados,  too,  add  insult  to  injury — ^they 
make  us  swallow  their  nasty  stuffs,  and  call  them  by  barbarous  names  to  boot. 
They  insist  upon  their  Latin  being  as  horrid  as  their  drugs ;  not  only  is  the 
draught  nauseous  to  one  species  of  taste,  but  the  formula  under  which  it  is  admin- 
istered must  be  revolting  to  another. 

*♦  But  bad  Latin  is  not  our  principal  objection  to  our  friends  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Physicians.  Even  if  they  could  write  Ciceronian  prescriptions, 
which  they  can't,  or,  at  all  events,  won*t — we  ask,  what  would  be  the  cut  bono  of 
doing  so.  We  are  not  Rozhans,  but  Englishmen.  Write  as  you  speak.  You  ask 
us  to  put  out  our  tongues,  and  to  let  you  feel  our  pulse  in  plain  English ;  you  find 
the  one  too  white,  and  the  other  too  fast.  Why  don*t  you  tell  us  the  names  of 
the  drugs  we  must  swallow,  to  restore  the  fine  red  of  the  one  and  moderate  the 
jog-trot  of  the  other,  in  plain  English  too  ? 

"Grentlemen  •medicine-men,'  or 'mystery- men,'  as  the  Ojibbe ways  and  other 
red  brethren  of  the  wilderness  call  you ;  there  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
considerable  quantity  of  humbug  in  your  profession,  the  still-existing  remains  of 
which  we  would  fain  see  purged  off.  In  times  of  yore,  when  people  called  you 
Leeches  and  Chirurgeons,  you  added  a  good  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  to 
your  legitimate  craft.  You  were  then  the  prince  professors  of  Alchemy,  of  As- 
trolo^ ;  the  principal  conjurors  and  magicians  of  the  olden  time,  ere  the  advent  of 
Her  Pobler  and  the  Wizard  of  the  North :  you  masqueraded  in  flowing  robes  and 
long  beards,  and  carried  white  wands  like  the  stewards  at  a  charity  dinner :  you 
used  a  mysterious  jargon,  both  in  your  medical  and  magical  practice :  you  applied 
one  to  aid  you  in  carrying  on  the  other :  you  had  sympathetic  powders,  and  charms 
and  enchantments  :  you  worked  both  by  spell  and  bill :  •  hax,  pax,  max,'  was  an 
old  medical  charm  against  the  effect  of  a  mad-dog's  bite :  the  not  very  dignified 
syllable  of  och,  och,  you  held  to  be  able  td  perform  cures,  to  accomplish  which, 
sulphur  ointment  has  obtained  a  modem  celebrity.    Long  ago,  however,  you  gave 
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tip  your  patient's  symptoms  and  chances  in  the  stars,  and  you  now  look  for  the 
legitimate  reward  of  your  learned  labors,  rather  to  guinea  fees  than  to  the  mystic 
riches  of  the  crucible.  So  far  so  good.  You  have  in  a  measure  kept  pace  with 
the  world  which  is  moving  on  around  you ;  but  still,  in  some  respects,  you  are 
lagging ;  still  you  have  a  yearning,  longing  for  that  veil  of  mysteiy,  which  once 
hung,  awe-inspiring,  around  you ;  still  in  your  prescriptions  live  the  embers  of  your 
former  secret  fires ;  still,  in  ordering  a  simple  pill,  or  soothing  draught,  do  you 
fondly  hug  the  glory  with  which  the  omoe  ignotem  pro  magoifico  invests  you.  Of 
the  old  mystic  formulas  you  still  have  a  fond  recollection.  Gentlemen,  your  faith 
in  spells  is  not  yet  at  ao  end.  in  ordering  a  dose  of  salts,  your  sulph.  mag.  corres- 
ponds to  the  ancient  och,  och.  We  never  see  a  prescription  setting  for&  the  ne- 
cessity of  beginning  next  day  with  a  drachm  of  castor-oil,  the  neat  and  appropriate 
sentiment  couched  under  the  dim  phraseology  of  olric.  eras.  mane,  without  think- 
ing with  great  tolerance  of  the  days  when  hax,  pax,  max,  and  similar  luminous  and 
useful  sentences  were  in  great  vogue  and  vigor. 

**  Drop,  then,  we  beseech  of  yon,  the  last  link  which  connects  science  with  non- 
sense— the  Doctor  with  the  Diddler  family ;  rhubarb  will  do  as  much  good  when 
ordered  in  English  as  in  dog  Latin ;  senna  is  not  a  bit  more  agreeable  as  Fol.  sen. 
nor  cream  of  tartar  as  Bitar.  Pot.  Apothecaries  can  understand  *•*'  To  be  made 
into  a  draught,"  just  as  well  as  Fiat-Haustus ;  and  even  the  most  ignorant  will  not 
require  more  spelling  over  '*  The  mixture  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,"  than  they  would 
to  read  Mixt.  h.  s.  sumda.** 

"Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  for  the  medical  fraternity  to  rid  itself  of  these 
muromeries  and  relics  of  antiquated  nonsense.  Boasting  its  origin  and  au- 
thority to  be  heaven-derived,  with  its  blazonry  of  factitious  distinction ; 
would  it  be  suspected,  after  all,  the  curative  art  is  to  be  traced  even  to  the 
instinct  of  the  brutes?  For  example,  the  sagacious  dog,  when  indisposed,  may 
be  seen  to  enact  himself  the  doctor,  by  a  resort  to  the  fields  to  eat  a  quantity 
of  prickly  ffrass, — an  expedient  which  seldom  fails  of  success,  by  acting  as  an 
emetic.  The  same  with  the  cat,  when  she  finds  herself  "  a  little  under  the 
weather,"  forthwith  she  sneaks  off  for  some  catnip.  There  is  a  story  related 
of  an  Arabian  shepherd,  who,  having  observed  the  goats  of  his  flock,  as 
oilen  as  they  browsed  upon  the  cofiee-fruit,  to  skip  about  and  exhibit 
signs  of  intoxication,  tasting  the  berry  himself,  tested  the  fact.  The  apes 
of  Abyssinia,  in  the  same  way,  indicated  to  their  superior  masters  the  laxa- 
tive c[ualities  of  the  cassia  fistvla.  One  might  almost  suppose,  therefore,  a 
necessity  for  the  resorting  to  sorcery,  witchcraft,  stichomancy  and  other 
mysterious  agencies,  in  order  to  disguise  the  humble  sources  of  some  ele- 
mentary branches  of  our  famed  medical  lore.  Egypt,  India  and  Palestine, 
seemed  to  have  been  blessed  with  no  small  supply  of  the  erudite  in  these 
matters ;  such  as  pneumatologists,  exorcists,  magicians,  thaumaturgists  and 
enchanters.  These  magi  combined  with  their  exercise  of  the  healing  art, 
for  the  body,  the  power  of  cure  of  psychological  maladies,  as  well  of  reading 
the  stars  and  charming  serpents.  With  such  an  extensive  variety  of  depart- 
ments, these  ancient  sages  must  have  made  a  tolerably  good  thing  of  it,  no 
doubt  In  classic  Greece  and  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  sorcery  and  its 
kindred  arts  were  extensively  resorted  to;  and  even  till  recent  times  such 
incantations  were  practised  in  some  of  the  most  polished  countries  of  Europe. 
The  press  has,  however,  in  these  days,  invaded  the  lurking  places  of  igno- 
rance, error  and  superstition,  and  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  knowledge  is  no 
longer  unjustly  restricted  to  the  temple  or  the  cloister,  but  that  now  its  lu- 
minous rays  are  permitted  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  so  long  tyrannized 
over  Ihe  world.  To  this  source  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  advances  which 
students  in  the  several  departments  of  medicine  have  made  in  modern  times, 
and  by  which  they  have  been  fast  elevating  the  profession  to  the  dignity  of 
an  exact  science.  Such  men,  we  mean,  as  Hunter*,*  Cooper,  Johnson,  Hope, 
Velpeau,  Mott,  and  Liston,  not  to  mention  others,  their  predecessors,  and 
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scarcely  their  infi^riors  in  rank.  We  hare  lately  been  reading  Dr.  Lawson's 
elegant  address  before  the  College  of  Ohio,  and  we  present  a  brief  passage 
from  it,  bearing  upon  our  very  point. 

**  Iq  the  beginoLDg,  medical  science  was  regulated  by  the  labors  and  opinions  of 
individuals  ;  next  it  became  imbued  with  national  characteristics  growing  out  of 
the  labor  of  whole  nations.  Still,  intermixed  with  this  national  character  of  me- 
dicine, we  find,  at  various  periods,  very  prominent  individual  features ;  such  as  tbe 
gastro-enterite  of  Broussais,  the  encephalitis  of  Clutterbuck,  the  contra-stimulns 
of  Rasori ;  but  each  of  these  contributed  to  that  general  stock  of  knowledge,  which, 
in  its  tnrn,  was  destined  to  usher  in  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  tmitjersal 
medicine^ 

*^  And  thus  the  aspect  of  medical  science,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  mate- 
rially changed.  And,  although  individual  and  national  peculiarities  still  linger  about 
it,  yet  these  distinctive  features  have  been  so  far  merged  into  a  common  system* 
that  the  great  and  leading  elements  of  the  science  are  now  uniwrsal.  It  is  true, 
England  is  more  inclined  to  what  is  termed  rational  empiricism— her  physicians 
are  more  engaged  in  collecting  facts  and  recording  opinions,  than  in  drawing  con- 
clusions or  elaborating  systems.  It  is  true,  France  is  pre-eminent  in  pathology 
and  pharmaceutical  chemistiy  ;*Hind  it  is  equally  true,  that  Germany  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  her  profound  physiological  researches.  These  peculiaritiest 
however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  being  opposed  to  each  other ;  on  the  contrary* 
they  constitute  so  many  excellencies  in  Uiese  departments,  all  tending  to  the  same 
point. 

**  Relying  upon  these  indubitable  facts,  we  are  fully  sustained  in  the  assertion, 
that  medical  science,  as  it  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  individual  control  and  of  national  dominion,  and  now  proudly 
presents  itself  in  the  might  and  strength  of  a  universal  science,  harmonizing  in  its 
several  departments,  and  in  all  of  its  essential  features." 

The  first  distinguished  quack  we  find  mentioned  in  medical  annals,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  styled  the  prototype  of  his  illustrious  successors,  rejoiced  in 
the  classic  name  of  Asclepiodes ;  his  eccentricity  and  affected  contempt  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  medical  lore  that  existed  prior  to  his  advent  at 
Home,  gave  him  some  considerable  notoriety.  With  all  his  irregularities 
and  whims,  however,  he  certainly  inculcated  some  good  plain  common  sense. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  Balinea  pensilis,  or  shovi^er  bath,  and  the  free 
application  of  cold  water,  externally  and  internally : — cheap  remedies,  and 
very  effective  in  the  cure  and  preventive  of  disease,  for  which  discovery 
alone  his  memory  will  live.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  in  early  ages  of  civi- 
lization should  ascribe  the  curative  art  to  the  potency  of  some  unseen  and  super- 
natural agency,  since  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human  family  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  the  ire  of  the  heathen  deities.  Magic,  says  one  of 
the  classic  writers,  was  the  offspring  of  medicine,  and  afler  having  fortified 
itself  with  the  help  of  astrology,  borrowed  all  its  splendor  and  authority  from 
religion.  It  is  seldom  now  that  we  find  the  two  professions  combined — the 
cure  of  the  body  with  that  of  the  soul ;  but  in  former  ages  they  seem  to  have  * 
been  intimately  allied :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  early  fathers  of  medicine 
were  accounted  worthy  of  deification.  Amulets  and  charms,  and  consecrated 
relics,  so  rife  in  superstitious  times,  served  to  test  the  credulity  and  ignorant 
subjection  of  the  popular  mind.  Different  kinds  of  materials  were  used  by 
different  people,  but  all  agreed  as  to  their  faith  in  their  efficacy  as  preven- 
tives against  infection  or  disease,  as  well  as  their  potency  for  the  removal  of 
maladies.  The  ignorant,  however,  were  not  alone  liable  to  become  the  victims 
of  the  pleasing  delusion,  for  we  have  testimony  to  prove  that  several  of  the 
learned  were  of  this  class,  Lord  Bacon  among  the  number ;  although 


**  The  dull  would  most  honor  pay  to  those, 
Who  on  their  understanding  most  impose." 
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The  great  secret  of  success  and  popularity  among  practising  physicians 
seems  to  ha?e  consisted  in  their  acquisition  of  a  name,-^it  matters  not  so 
much  whether  it  be  one  of  celebrity  or  mere  notoriety — either  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

Pliny  speaks  of  one  Chrysippas,  who  was  a  famous  practitioner  of  his 
day,  who  gained  his  notoriety  by  advocating  cabbages,  as  the  panacea  for 
all  complaints !  The  practice  of  physic,  it  must  be  apparent,  is  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  being  made  the  occasion  of  cheat  and  imposture.  Abernethy, 
it  will  be  remembered,  on  being  appealed  to  by  a  female  patient,  on  behalf 
of  her  fancied  indisposition,  had  the  frankness, — af\er  taking  his  guinea 
fee, — to  state  that  her  symptoms  merely  indicated  the  absence  of  health 
and  also  of  disease,  and  handing  her  back  the  shilling,  advised  her  to  get  a 
skipping^ope,  and  use  it !  It  is  a  singular  enigma  in  human  nature, — that 
tendency  to  yield  one's  self  to  the  pleasing  delusions  of  a  cheat,  even  though 
the  deception  may  be  revealed,  or  at  least  fairly  suspected.  Dr.  Parr  de- 
fined the  term  quack,  as  being  applicable  to  all  who,  by  pompous  pretences, 
mean  insinuations,  and  indirect  promises,  endeavor  to  obtain  that  confi- 
dence, to  which  neither  education,  merit,  nor  experience  entitle  them. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  this  innate  love  of  the  mysterious  obtains  among 
men,  charlatanism  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  doubtless  exist ;  for 
anomalous  as  it  is,  oflen  the  most  cultivated  and  enthusiastic  minds  are  the 
readiest  victims  of  delusion.  Walpole  says  that  acute  and  sensible  people 
are  frequently  the  most  easily  deceived  by  quacks.  A  recent  writer,  refer- 
ring to  the  success  which  generally  attends  any  daring  and  impudent  impos- 
ture, says :  **  If  the  cheat  required  ingenuity  to  detect  it,  there  might  be 
some  hope  for  mankind  ;  but  it  actually  lies  concealed  in  its  very  obviouS' 
ness.**  **  I  seriously  declare,"  says  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner,  **  that  I  was  myself 
pressed  with  no  little  earnestness,  by  a  person  not  otherwise  above  par  in 
crednlity,  trying  to  persuade  me  of  its  infallible  powers — of  what,  think 
you  1 — actually  and  seriously  a  decoction  of  flint  stones  I  The  flints  were 
to  be  boiled,  and  the  superabundant  liquor  poured  off  for  use.  The  lady 
who  advised  this  delicious  dose,  would  do  so  on  the  best  authority ;  and 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  persons  of  her  acquaintance,  upon  whose  word  she 
could  place  the  most  implicit  reliance!"  The  charm  consists  in  the 
mystery  in  all  these  cases ;  and  among  the  accumulative  evidence  to  this 
effect,  tnke,  for  example,  the  case  of  credulity  m  Chili,  related  by  Zimmer- 
man,  where  the  physicians  blow  around  the  beds  of  their  patients  to  drive 
away  diseases ;  and,  as  the  people  in  (hat  country  believe  that  physic  con- 
sists wholly  in  their  '*  puffing  and  blowing*' — if  any  per  son,,  therefore,  at- 
tempts any  method  more  laborious  or  difficult,  he  at  once  becomes  obnox- 
ious as  an  innovator.  An  easy  expedient  of  **  raising  the  wind,"  forsooth, 
and  one  which  might,  for  consistency's  sake,  be  commended  to  some 
members  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  our  own  times.  Conceiti  it  is  well- 
known,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  «urative  process  of  most  nervous  dis- 
orders, as  well  as  in  superinducing  disease  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
nerves  on  the  part  supposed  to  be  affected.  What  efficacy  there  can  be  in 
the  above  cited  process  of  blowing,  or  by  what  means  a  patient  could  be 
induced  to  hope  for  any  in  it,  strikes  us,  we  must  confess,  as  utterly  inex- 
plicable. But,  do  we  ask  what  limits  can  be  assigned  to  human  credulity  ? 
Let  the  page  of  history  furnish  the  reply  ;  and  let  the  following  instance  of 
this  class  suffice  to  show  : — In  a  work,  in  the  collection  of  Zion  College, 
entitled,  **  The  Englishe  Housewife,  containing  the  inward  and  outward 
Yertues  which  ought  to  be  in  a  compleat  Woman,  as  her  skill  in  Physick, 
Chirurgerie,  Cookerie,"  &c.,  1633,  is  to  be  found  a  receipt  to  make  oil  of 
swallows,  which,  when  made,  **  is  erceeding  sovereign  for  any  broken  honf^ 
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bones  out  of  joynt,  or  any  paine,  or  grief,  either  in  the  bones  or  sinews !" 
It  is  true,  modern  quacks  do  not  advertise  their  indispensable  "  pills/'i^and 
other  nostrums,  with  quite  such  palpable  and  impudent  eiTronterj ;  yet, 
where  can  we  find  a  newspaper,  at  the  present  day,  uncontaminated  by 
,  scores  of  pretenders,  of  even  less  honesty. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Africans,  according  to  Dr.  Winterhotham, 
in  his  account  of  Sierra  Leone, — when  affected  with  the  head-ache,  "  to 
lie  upon  the  hearth  before  a  large  fire,  having  a  heavy  stone  laid  upon  one 
side  of  the  head."  This  remedy  not  having  been,  we  believe,  experimented 
npon  in  this  country,  may  possibly  be  attempted  by  some  whose  crania 
really  seem  able  to  endure  anything.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  a 
head-ache  got  rid  of,  as  well  as  of  a  lameness,  both  of  the  rider  and  his 
horse  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  firom  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  1746 :  "  My 
horse,"  he  says,  •*  was  exceedingly  lame ;  we  could  not  discern  what  it 
was  amiss ;  and  yet  he  could  scarce  set  his  foot  on  the  ground.  My  head 
ached  more  than  it  had  done  for  some  months,  (what  I  here  aver  is  the 
naked  fact,  let  every  man  account  for  it  as  he  sees  fit.)  I  then  thought, 
cannot  God  heal  either  man  or  beast,  by  any  means,  or  without  any  \ 
Immediately  my  weariness  and  my  head-ache  ceased,  rnd  my  horse's  lame- 
ness in  the  same  instant ;  nor  did  he  halt  that  day  any  more,  or  afterward !" 
Wesley,  who  himself  wrote  a  book  on  physic,  was  strangely  superstitious, 
and  had  strong  notions  of  a  diabolical  agency  in  respect  of  diseases.  He 
imputed  to  it  many  of  the  accidents  and  discomforts  of  life,— <lisease, 
bodily  hurts,  nightmare,  and  even  storms  and  earthquakes.  He  believed 
that  most  mad  men  were  demoniacs,  and  that  epilepsy,  as  well  as  some 
other  disorders,  were  the  eflfect  of  possession.  As  he  has  indulged  the 
reader  with  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  and  his  horse's  marvellous  cure,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  authorized 
to  deprive  him  of  his  prerogative ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
unbounded  admiration  of  his  more  than  patriarchal  faith.  The  head* ache 
is  a  calamity,  however,  like  a  *'  cold  in  the  head,"  not  to  be  made  a  joke 
of,  although  some  desperate  wag  has  done  this,  in  some  expressive  lines  we 
remember  to  have  read,  commencing  and  closing  as  followeth  : 

"  A  cold  in  the  head  ! 

What  need  be  said 
Uglier,  stupider,  more  ill- bred  : 
Almost  any  other  disease 
May  be  romantic,  if  you  please ; 

But  who  can  scoff 

At  a  very  bad  cough  ? 
If  you  have  a  (ever,  youVe  laid  on  the  shelf 
To  be  sure — but  then  you  pity  yourself. 
And  your  friends'  anxiety  highly  excited 
The  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  chamber  lighted, 
Dimly,  and  softly,  pfeasanter  far, 
Than  the  starving  sunshine  that  seems  to  jar 
Every  nerve  into  a  separate  knock, 
And  ,aU  at  our  mortal  calamities  mock. 


Who  do  you  suppose 

Ever  pitied  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  ? 
Yet  what  minor  trial  could  ever  be  worse, — 
Unless  it  be  reading  this  blundering  verse, 

Never  fit  t«  be  written,  or  read  ; 

No — nor  said, 
Except  by  a  man — with  a  cold  in  his  head .'" 
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But  we  have  doubtless  wdl-ntgb  exhausted  the  reader's  patience  for  una 
sitting,  at  least,  and  we  shall  therefore  olose  for  the  present  our  desultory 
essay,  with  one  or  two  illustrations  of  comical  patient^,  as  a  counterpart  to 
our  preceding  remarks.  Referring  to  instances  of  mental  illusion,  hypo- 
chondria, phantasm,  and  monomania,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  physical  causes  to  which  usually  these  maladies  are  to  be  ascribed  : 
we  therefore  shall  hasten  to  cite  a  case,  from  the  numerous  instances  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Rush,  of  mental  derangement,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  vouches.  It  was  of  an  unfortunate  individual  who  was  possessed 
with  the  strange  conceit  that  he  was  once  a  calf;  the  name  of  the  butcher 
that  killed  him,  being  given,  who  kept  a  stall  in  Philadelphia  market,  at 
which  place  was  sold,  without  his  leave  or  license,  his  bodily  right  and 
title,  previous  to  his  inhabiting^  his  present  "  fleshly  tabernacle."  We  do 
not  ventute  into  the  regions  of  spectral  illusions,  or  ghosts,  but  we  may 
mention,  in  passing,  the  case  of  a  crazy  young  lady,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  who  fancied  herself  accompanied  by  her  own  apparition,  and  who 

may,  of  course,  therefore,  justly  be   said   to   have   been,  indeed,  often 

htsidt  herself,  A  Lusitanian  physician  had  a  patient  who  insisted  thut  he 
was  entirely  frozen,  so  that  he  would  sit  before  a  .large  fire,  even  during 
the  dog-days,  and  yet  cry  of  cold.  A  dress  of  rough  sheep  skins,  saturated 
with  aqua  vitae,  was  made  for  him,  and  they  set  him  on  fire :  he  then  con- 
fessed that  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  quite  warm, — ^rather  too  much  so;  and 
indeftd,  this  genial  remedy  cured  him  of  his  frigidity  altogether.  The  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  story  is  told  in  the  London  Lancet : 

"While  residing  at  Rome,"  says  the  narrator,  "I  paid  a  visit  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  there,  and  among  the  remarkable  patients,  one  was  pointed  out  to  me 
who  had  been  saved,  with  much  difficulty,  from  inflicting  death  upon  himself  by 
voluntary  starvation  in  bed,  under  an  iniprewion  that  he  was  defunct,  declaring 
that  dead  people  never  eat.  It  was  soon  obvious  to^all  that  the  issue  must  be  fatalT 
when  the  humane  doctor  bethought  of  the  following  stratagem  :  Half-a-dozen  of 
the  attendants,  dressed  in  white  shroads,  and  their  faces  and  hands  covered  with 
challt,  were  marched  in  single  file,  with  dead  silence,  into  a  room  adjoining  that 
of  the  patient,  where  he  observed  them,  thiough  a  door  purposely  left  open,  sit 
down  to  a  heaity  meal.  *  Hallo  T  said  he,  that  was  deceased,  presently  to' an 
attendant;  'who  be  they?'  *Dead  men,' was  the  reply.  ^What!*  rejoined  the 
corpse,  •  dead  men  eat  ?*  *  To  be  sure  they  do,  as  you  see,*  answered  the  at- 
tendant. *  If  that's  the  case ."  exclaimed  the  defunct^  *  I'll  join  them,  for  Tin  fam- 
ished ;'  and  thus  instantly  was  the  spell  broken." 

But  we  must  refrain  from  further  allusions  to  this  class  of  diseases,  which, 
alas !  for  the  weakness  of  humanity,  are  found  to  prevail  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations, — Swedenborg  and  the  Clairvoyant  Davis  not  excepted. 
In  Poyntz's  "  World  of  Wonders,"  we  find  among  other  remarkable  cita- 
tions, the  following  instance  recorded  of  an  accomplished  somnambulist,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  attested  by  a  beneficed  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  With  this  singular  case  of  mental  hallucination,  we  bring 
to  a  close,  for  the  present,  our  somewhat  rambling  paper,  intending  to  resume 
the  subject  in  our  ensuing  number  j  meanwhile  we  beg  indulgence  of  the 
reader  for  the  temporary  digression. 

"  In  the  college  where  he  was  educated  was  a  young  seminarist  who  habitually 
walked  in  his  sleep ;  and  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  used  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk  and  compose  the  most  eloquent  sermons ;  scrupulously  erasing,  effacing,  or 
interlining,  whenever  an  incorrect  expression  had  fallen  from  his  pen.  Though 
bis  eyes  were  apparently  fixed  upon  the  paper  when  he  wrote,  it  was  clear  that 
they  exercised  no  optical  functions;  for  he  wrote  just  as  well  when  an  opaque  sub- 
stance was  interposed  between  them  and  the  sheet  of  the  paper.      Sometimes  an 
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attempt  was  made  to  remoTe  the  paper,  in  the  idea  that  he  would  write  upon  the 
desk  beneath.  But  it  was  observed  that  he  instantly  discerned  the  change,  and 
sought  another  sheet  of  paper,  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  the  former  one. 
At  other  times  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  was  substituted  by  the  bystanders  for  the  one 
on  which  he  had  been  writing ;  in  whicth  case,  on  reading  o?er,  as  it  were,  his  com- 
position, be  was  sure  to  place  the  corrections,  suggested  by  the  perusal,  at  precisely 
the  same  intervals  they  would  have  occupied  in  the  original  sheet  of  manuscript. 
This  young  priest,  moreover,  was  an  able  musician  ;  and  was  seen  to  compose  se- 
veral pieces  of  music  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  drawint;  the  lines  of  the 
music  paper  for  the  purpose  with  a  ruler,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  filling  the  spaces  . 
with  his  notes  with  the  utmost  precision,  besides  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  words 
in  vocal  pieces.  On  one  occasion  the  somnambulist  dreamed  that  he  sprang  into 
the  river  to  save  a  drowning  child ;  and,  on  his  bed,  he  was  seen  to  imitate  the 
movement  of  swimming.  Seizing  the  pillitw.  he  appeared  to  snatch  it  from  the 
waves  and  lay  it  on  the  shore.  The  night  was  intensely  cold  ;  and  so  severely  did 
he  appear  affected  by  the  imaginary  chill  of  the  river,  as  to  tremble  in  every  limb  ; 
and  his  state  of  cold  and  exhaustion,  when  roused,  was  so  alarming,  that  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  administer  wine  and  other  restoratives." 


THE  SPRING! 

I,  FROM  my  casement,  at  her  own 

Saw  her,  all  through  the  wintry  weather ; 
Lovers,  though  each  to  each  unknown, 

Our  kisses  crossed  in  air  together. 
Whole  days  we  passed  in  peeping  through 

These  lirpe-trees,  then  from  foliage  clear : 
But  now  their  shade  thou  dost  renew. 

Vile  Spring !  aye  wilt  thou  re-appear  ? 

Yes,  in  their  gloomy  shade  receding, 

That  dazzling  angel  now  is  lost, 
Who  there  the  birds  would  ofl  be  feeding, 

On  days  when  all  was  clothed  In  fVost. 
For  her  they  chirped ;  their  (nck»  below 

Were  signals  tliat  our  love  woukJ  cheer : 
Ah  I  there  is  nought  so  fair  as  snow ! 

Vile  Spring !  aye  wilt  thou  re-appear  ? 

Without  thee,  I  might  still  adore  her, 

When  from  repose  she  breaks  away, 
Fresh  as  the  painters  paint  Aurora 

Opening  the  curtains  of  the  Day. 
Without  thee,  might  I  say  at  night, 

**  My  star  hath  finished  its  career ; 
She  sleeps ;  her  lamp  hath  veiled  its  light." 

Vile  Spring !  aye  wilt  thou  re-appear  ? 

My  heart  for  Winter  prays  again : 

Ah !  would  that  in  mine  ear  were  sounding 
The  tinkle  on  the  window  pane, 

That  the  light  sleet  makes  in  rebounding ! 
How  can  thine  ancieht  sway  to  tne, 

Flower,  zephjrr,  lengthened  day,  be  dear  ? 
No  more  'tis  mine  her  smile  to  see ! 

Vile  Spring !  aye  wilt  thou  re-appear  ? 
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PflAEDONj 

OR,  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOU^. 

m  — 

SLATED  rSOM  THB  OKBMAlf  OF  ^OSVS  MXIfDELSSOHlT. 

(Continuod.) 

*  CoNSiOBR  welK  my  friend,  in  order  that  hereafter  no  doubt  may  arise 
whether  ^hou  hadt  m>t,  in  the  beginning,  granted  too  much.  We  demand 
for  each  ^nflituoaU  change  three .  things :  The  previous  state  of  the  thing 
which  is  to  bq^hanged ;  the  succeeding,  which  is  opposed  to  the  former ; 
and  the  inter^diate;  or  one  lying  between  the  two,  by  which  nature,  as  by 
a  highway,  passes  from'one  to  the  other.     Will  this  be  granted  V 

'  Yes,  yes !'  criei  Cebes,  '  I  see  not  how  a|y  one  can  doubt  this  truth.' 

*  Let  us  see,'  answered  Socrates,  '  whetner  the  consequences  appear  to 
you  equally  undeniable.  It  seemsT  to  me  that  all  things  which  are  subject  to 
change  remain  no  moment  without  change ;  but  whilst  time  hastens  on  with- 
out rest,  and  the  future  constantly  becomes  the  ^past,  so  all  that  is  mutable 
is  constantly  undergoing  some  change,  and  presents,  at  each  successive  mo- 

«ment,  a  new  form.     Art  thou  satisfied  of  this  also  V  * 

*  It  is,  at  least,  verisimilar.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  incontestable.' 

'  For,  whatever  is  mutable,  if  it  is  a  reality  and  no  mere  idea,  must  have 
the  power  to  effect  something,  and  the  destiny  to  suffer  or  be  alSected. — 
Now,  whether  it  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  in  either  case  it  becomes  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was  before ;  and  as  the  powers  of  nature  are 
never  at  rest,  what  can  stop  this  stream  of  transitions  a  single  moment  in 
its  course  V 

*  Now  I  am  convinced.' 

'  In  no  respect  does  it  detract  from  the  truth  of  this,  that  certain  things 
appear  to  remain  a  long  time  unaltered ;  for  a  flame  seems  to  us  the  same, 
and  yet,  it  is  nothing  but  a  continued  stream  of  fire  that  arises  from  the 
burning  body  and  becomes  visible.  Colors  oAen  meet  our  eyes  as  un- 
changed, and  yet  the  rays  of  light  by  which  they  are  formed  are  never  for  an 
instant  the  same.  If  we  would  discover  truth,  we  must  consider  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.' 

'  By  Jupiter,'  replied  Cebes,  '  this  truth  opens  to  us  a  project  as  new  as 
it  is  charmfng^  My  friends,'  continued  he,  whilst  he  turned  to  us, '  the 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  seems  to  promise  the 
most  important  consequences.'  , 

'  I  have  still  one  or  two  more  principles  to  establish,  before  I  come  to  the 
application.  Whatever  is  mutable,  we  have  seen  can  remain  no  moment 
unchanged  ;  Ji>at  as  the  past  becomes  the  ancient,  so  the  successive  series  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  go  on  increasing.  Now,  consider,  Cebes, 
do  the  moments  of  time  follow  one  another  in  a  series  of  separate  success- 
ions, or  in  a  continuous  sequence  V 

'  I  do  not  conceive  what  thou  wouldst  say,'  answered  Cebes. 

'  Examples  may  make  mj  meaning  clearer.  The  surface  of  still  water 
seems  to  spread  forth  in  one  continuous  mass,  and  each  drop  has  a  common 
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limit  Of  boundary  with  that  which  is  next  to  it ;  a  heap  of  sand,  on  the  con- 
trary, consists  of  many  grains,  each  of  which  has  its  own  external  surface. 
Is  it  not  sol' 

*  This  is  conceivable.' 

'  When  I  pronounce  th^  word  Cebes,  two  distinct  ^llables  follow  oift.the 
other,  between  which  no  third  id  to  be  ^und/ 
••  Truly.'  .-...•' 

'  The  word  Celhes  is  not  pronounced  all  at  once,  but  the  separate  syl- 
lables of  which'  .it  consists  follow  each  other  in  a  o^mbiuaUob  discon- 
tinuous,'and -each  has  its  own^rmination.'*  ^.  ^fl||t* 

'  But  in  the  idea  which  my  mind  associates  with  tUs  \i|ri^ifw^re  are 
no  parts  which  have  separate  limits.     Is  this  so  ?'  ..   ^  • :  .^ 

'  It  s^ems  to  mo-  there  are  nonfe.*  • ." 

'  And  properly  ;  for  all  tlie  parts  of  a  complex  id|^  so  Jntitoenetrate 
and  flow  into  one  another,  that  no  limit'c^  bo  assigned  ^^^  this  be- 
gins or  that  ends.  They  together  form  «  continuous  #4feJ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^® 
other  case,  each  syllable  has  its  fixed  tl^rminatioti^  anc|,^]^Kn  several  of 
these  are  united  and  form  a  word,  they  follow  ea^hoflie^^i^succession, 
and  not  in  one  continuous  sound.*  *      '      ^' 

'  This  is  perfectly  clear.i    *^ 

*  I  ask  now  in  reference  to  time ;  is  Jt  Ijke  the  spoken  woi^d,  or  like 
the  ideal  Do  moments  follow  in  a* continuous,  or  a  discontinuous 
order.r  •'  ^       ♦      . 

*  In  .a  continuous;*  ims^ered  Cebes.    - 

'Indeed,'  said  Simpiias,  'if  WQ  recogl^ize  time  through  the  succession 
of  our  ideas,  how  could  it  be  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  successions* 
in  time  and  in  ideas,  -should  not  be  the  same  V 

*  The  parts  of  time,'  continued  Socrates,  *  move  as  one,  and  have  the 
same  terminations.' 

•True.' 

'  The  smallest  particle  is  such  a  succession  of  moments,  maybe  divided 
into  still  smaller,  which  have  also  all  the  properties  of  time.  Is  it  not  sot* 

*  So  it  seems.' 

'  Then  there  are  no  two  moments  next  to  each  other,  that  is,  between 
which  a  third  cannot  be  supposed  V 

*  This  follows  from  what  has  been  granted.' 

*  Do  not  the  motions,  and  generally  all  the  changes  of  nature,  follow  in 
the  steps  of  time  V 

*  Yes.' 

'  They  follow,  also,  like  the  moments  of  time,  in  a  constant  union  V 
'  Truly.' 

*  There  will  also  be  no  two  states  next  to  each  other,  that  is,  between 
which  a  third  cannot  still  be  conceived  V 

*  This  also  seems  true.'  % 

'  It,  indeed,  does  appear  to  our  senses,  as  if  these  changes  took  place 
successively,  since  they  only  discern  them  after  marked  intervals ;  but 
nature  goes  none  the  less  her  own  way,  and  changes  things  gradually, 
and  in  a  continuous  manner.  The  least  part  of  this  series  is  itself  a  se- 
ries of  changes  ;  and  one  may  select  tvvo  states  as  close  to«ack  other  as 
he  will,  still  there  is  an  intermediate  between  them,>  which  unites  them  * 
with  one  another,  and  which  nature  shows  as  a  way  firom  one  to  the  other.^ 

*  I  conceive  all  this  very  well,'  said  Cebes. 

'  My  friends !'  cried  Socrates,  *  now  it  is  time  to  draw  near  to  our 
purpose.  We  have  assembled  champions  who  will  contend  for  our  im- 
mortality, and  I  promise  myself  a  certain  victory.    But  shall  we  not,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  practice  of  generals,  ere  we  engage  in  the  contest,  review 
our  forces,  in  order  to  know  more  exactly  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
ness V 

Apolfodorus  begged  a  short  recapitulation. 

'  The  principles/  said  Socrates, '  which  we  no  longer  call  in  question, 
are  these : 

*  1.  For  every  natural  change  three  things  are  required :  First,  the 
condition  of  the  changeable  thing,  which  condition  ceases.  Secondly, 
another  which  shall  take  its  place;  and  thirdly,  the  intermediate  state, or 
point  of  transition,  in  order  that  the  change  may  not  take  place  violently, 
out  by  degrees. 

'  2.  Whatever  is  subject  to  change  remains  no  moment  without  retilly 
undergoing  some  change. 

*  3.  The  moonents  of  time  pass  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  there  are 
no  two  which  are  next  to  each  other. 

*  4.  The  series  of  changes  agrees  with  those  of  time,  and  is  so  con- 
tinuous and  united,  that  one  can  find  no  two  conditions  which  directly 
succeed  each  other,  or  between  which  an  intermediate  state  cannot  be 
found.     Are  We  not  agreed  upon  these  points  V 

*  Yes/  said  Cebes. 

'  Life  and  death,  my  dear  Cebes,  are  opposite  states.     Are  they  not  ?' 

'  Truly !' 

'  And  the  lajBt  struggle  is  the  immediate  point  between  them.' 

*  True.*. 

*  These  great  changes  affect  probably  the  soul  as  well  as  thb  body ;  for  * 
both  natures  stand  during  life  in  the  closest  union.' 

'  According  to  all  appearance.' 

*  What  happens  to  the  body  after  this  insportant  change,  we  can  learn 
from  observation  ;  for  the  prostrate  form  remains  present  to  our  senses ; 
but  how,  and  where,  and  what  the  soul  may  be,  ^ust  be  established  by 
reason  alone ;  for  the  soul  has,  through  death,  lost  the  means  of  commu* 
nioating  with  the  senses.' 

*  Certainly.' 

'Shall  we  not,  my  dearest,  first  follow  the  visible  through  all  its 
changes,  and  then  compare,  as  far  as  possible,  the  invisible  with  the 
visible  V 

*  This  seems  to  me  the  best  way  for  us  to  commence,'  answered  Cebes. 
'  In  every  animated  body  there  are  constantly  occurring  separations 

and  transformations,  some  of  which  go  to  the  support  of  the  living  crea- 
ture ;  others  tend  to  its  dissolution.  Death  and  life  commence  their  strug- 
gle with  each  other  at  birth.'  ^ 

*  Daily  experience  shows  this.' 

'  What  do  we  call  that  state,'  asked  Socrates,  *  in  which  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  animated  machine  tend  more  to  its  preservation 
than  to  its  dissolution  V 

'  Do  we  not  call  it  health  V 

'What  else  r  * 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  changes  that  operate  to  destroy  this  wonderful 
machine,  are  increased  through  sickness,  or  old  age,  which  may  be  called 
a  most  natural  sickness.' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  The  destruction  takes  place  gradually,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Finally,  the  structure  falls  to  pieces,  and  is  separated  into  the  smallest 
particles.' 

'  But  what  happens  !  Do  these  parts  ceAe  to  undergo  alterations  T  Do 
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they  cease  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon  1    Are  they  entirely  destroy- 
ed ?'  ' 

*  It  seems  not,'  answered  Cebes. 

'  No,  it  is  not  possible/  said  Socrates,  '  if  that  is  true,  about  which  we 
have  agreed;  for  there  must  be  a  medium  between  being  and  non- 
existence.' 

*  I  see,  it  could  not  beJ 

'  Existence  and  non-existence  would  then  be  two  states  immediately 
successive,  which  would  therefore  be  next  to  each  other ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  nature  can  produce  no  such  changes  which  must  happen  vio- 
lently and  without  any  intermediate.  Dost  thou  remember  this  prin- 
ciple ]' 

'  Very  well,'  answered  Cebes. 

'  Then  nature  can  cause  or  produce  neither  existence  nor  annihilation  t' 

*  Certainly  not !' 

*  Therefore,  nothing  is  lost  by  this  dissolution  of  the  animal  frame. 
The  disunited  parts  go  forth  still  to  exist,  to  act,  to  be  acted  upon,  to  be 
gathered  and  separated,  till  through  infinite  transitions  they  become  parts 
of  other  formations.  Many  become  dust,  much  becomes  moisture ;  this 
rises  into  the  air ;  that  enters  into  and  forms  plants,  passes  from  plants 
to  living  animals,  and  leaves  the  animal  to  afford  nourishment  to  thq 
worm.     Is  this  agreeable  to  experience  7' 

*  Perfectly,  my  Socrates/  answered  Cebes  and  Simmias,  at  the  same 
time. 

'  Thus  we  see,  my  friends,  that  life  and  death,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
body,  are  not  separated  in  nature.  They  are  parts  of  a  continuous  series  of 
changes,  which  by  gradual  transitions  are  united  in  the  closest  manner* 
There  is  no  moment  when  man  can  say  in  strict  truth :  Now  the  body  dies  ; 
as  little  can  any  one,  speaking  exactly,  say :  Thai  it  became  sick,  or  then 
well  Indeed,  the  changes  appear  to  our  senses  to  be  separate,  since  they 
are  not  observed,  except  at  considerable  intervals;  but  enough,  we  know 
that  they  cannot  in  truth  be  so. 

'  I  bethink  me  now  of  an  example  that  will  illustrate  this.  Our  eyes, 
which  are  limited  to  a  certain  field  of  observation,  distinguish  clearly  morn- 
ing, nooHf  evening,  and  midnight,  and  it  is  to  us  as  if  these  periods  were 
separated  and  isolated  from  the  rest.  But  whoever  considers  the  whole 
earth,  perceives  clearly  that  the  revolutions  of  day  and  niglit  are  continuously 
successive,  and  that  each  moment  of  time  may  be  at  once  morning  and  eve- 
ning, mid-day  and  midnight. 

*  Homer,  as  poet,  has  only  Ubert)  to  ascribe  to  hi^  gods  actions  in  the 
day,  as  if  the  times  of  the  d^  were  separate  periods  to  those  who  are  not 
limited  to  the  narrow  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  not  rather  that  each  moment 
were  as  much  morning  as  evening.  It  is  permitted  the  poets  to  use  appear- 
ance in  place  of  truth ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  Aurora  must  be  constantly 
opening  the  doors  of  Heaven  with  her  rosy  fingers,  and  incessantly  dragging 
her  yellow  mantle  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  the  gods,  since  they 
would  only  sleep  nights,  may  not  continually  slumber. 

'  So  also  the  days  of  the  week  may  be  considered  as  one,  and  not  divi- 
ded :  for  the  continuity  and  unity  is  only  broken  and  divided  into  distinct 
portions  by  the  imagination  and  the  illusion  of  the  senses;  the  understand- 
ing discerns  clearly,  that  one  should  not  stop  there,  where  there  is  no  real 
division.    Is  this  clear,  my  friends  V 

*  Very,* said  Simmias. 

'  In  the  life  and  death  of  plants  and  animals,  it  is  nowise  different.  In  the 
series  of  changes  which  the  same  object  undergoes,  a  period  commences 
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according  to  the  decision  of  our  senses,  when  the  object,  whether  plant  or 
animal,  falls  under  the  cognition  of  our  senses;  and  this  in  the  plant  is  its 
shootini;.  and  in  living  creatures  we  name  it  birth.  The  second  period, 
when  the  animal  or  vegetable  operations  are  withdrawn  from  ouf  senses,  we 
name  death ;  and  the  third,  when  finally  the  animal  or  vegetable  forms  van- 
ish and  become  invisible,  we  call  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the  plant 
or  animal.  But  in  nature,  all  these  changes  form  links  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  a  gradual  unfolding  and  folding  up  of  the  same  thing,  which  invests 
and  envelops  itself  in  various  forms.     Is  there  any  doubt  of  this  1' 

'  None  in  the  least/  answered  Cebes.    ■ 

'  If  we  say,'  continued  Socrates, '  that  the  soul  dies,  we  must  establish  one 
of  two  things :  Either  all  her  powers  and  faculties  cease  their  actions  and 
relations  suddenly,  the  soul  vanishes,  as  it  were,  in  a  twinkling,  or  like  the 
^^Xi  it  goes  through  gradual  changes,  innumerable  transformations,  which 
continue  on  in  a  constant  series,  and  in  this  series  there  arrives  a  period 
when  it  is  no  longer  a  human  soul,  but  something  else  ;  as  the  body,  after 
innumerable  transformations,  ceases  to  be  a  human  body,  and  is  changed 
into  dust,  air,  plants,  or  even  into  the  parts  of  another  animal.  Is  there  any 
third  way  in  which  the  soul  can  die,  any  other  than  suddenly  or  gradually  ?' 

*  No,'  answered  Cebes.    '  This  classification  embraces  every  possibility.' 
'  Good,'  said  Socrates.    '  Those  who  are  still  doubtful  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, can  choose  whether  they  will  say  they  fear  that  it  will  vanish  sud- 
denly, or  by-and-bye  cease  to  be  the  same  sthing  that  it  was.    Will  Cebes 
step  forward  and  in  their  place  make  the  choice  V 

*  The  question  is  whether  they  would  allow  the  choice  of  their  attorney. 
My  counsel  was  that  we  should  consider  both  cases ;  for  if  they  should 
refuse  my  choice  and  declare  otherwise,  to-morrOw  there  would  be  no  one 
who  could  confute  them.' 

^My  dear  Cebes  I'  replied  Socrates,  '  Greece  is  a  broad  country,  and  also 
among  the  barbarians  there  must  be  many  who  lay  these  inquiries  at  heart. 
Yet,  be  it  so  I  Let  us  consider  both  cases.  The  first  was : — Perhaps  the 
soul  iuddenly  ceases^  in  a  twinkling  vanishes  away.  Is  this  in  and  of  itself 
possible  ?    Can  nature  produce  annihilation  V 

*  In  nowise ;  for  that  is  true  which  we  before  granted,  that  nature  can 
never  cause  annihilation.'  '  And  have  we  not  justly  granted  thisf  asked 
Socrates.  '  Between  existence  and  non-existence  is  a  fearful  chasm,  which 
the  gradually-working  nature  of  things  can  never  spring  over.' 

*  Very  true,'  answered  Cebes.  *  But  how  if  it  were  annihilated  by  a 
supernatural  power,  by  a  Divinity  V 

*  O,  my  firiend !'  exclaimed  Socrates,  '  how  haj^y,  how  blessed  are  we, 
if  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  firom  the  immediate  hand  of  Him,  who 
alone  can  work  miracles !  What  we  feared  was  that  our  soul  might  be, 
from  its  very  nature,  subject  to  death ;  and  we  are  now  seeking  by  proofs 
to  render  vain  this  fear.  That  God,  the  merciful  creator  and  supporter  of 
all  things,  should,  through  a  miracle,  annihilate  it ! — No,  Cebes,  let  us 
sooner  fear  that  the  sun  will  change  us  to  ice,  than  dread  from  absolute 
Goodness  the  unmingled  evil  of  annihilation  by  special  miracle.' 

^    'I  did  not  reflect,'   said  Cebes,  'that  my  suggestion  was  almost  a 
blasphemy !' 

'  One  kind  of  death,  then — sudden  annihilation — affrights  us  no  more ;  for 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  nature.  Yet,  consider,  my  friends,  the  conse- 
quences, were  the  case  otherwise.  Suppose  it  were  possible ;  the  question 
then  occurs,  when,  at  what  time,  shall  the  soul  vanish,  and  be  no  more  t 
Probably  at  the  time  when  the  body  no  longer  needs  it,  in  the  moment  of 
death.' 
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*  According  to  all  appearance.' 

'  Now  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  fixed  moment,  when  one  can  say,  jum^ 
the  body  dies.  The  dissolution  of  the  animated  machine  began  long  before 
its'  operations  were  visible  to  us ;  for  the  powers  which  are  opposed  to  those 
which  support  life,  h^ve  been  continually  acting  and  increasing,  till  at 
length  the  movements  of  the  several  parts  no  l<Niger  harmonize  to  one  end, 
but  tend  different  ways,  and  the  machine  dissolves.  This  takes  place  so 
gradually,  that  each  state  may  be  considered  as  having  a  common  termU 
nation  with  the  preceding,  and  as  producing  the  sucee^iing.  Have  we  esi^ 
tablishedthisr 

'  Undoubtedly.' 

'  If,  then,  the  death  of  the  body  is  likewise  the  death  of  the  soul,  there 
must  be  no  moment  when  one  can  say  now  the  soul  vanishes  and  ceases  to 
be ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  the  operations  in  the  parts  cease  to  harmonize  to 
one  end,  the  soul  must  also  lose  its  power  and  inward  activity.  Does  it  not 
seem  so  to  thee,  my  Cebes  V 

'Exactly.' 

'  But  see,  what  a  wonderful  turn  oor  inquiry  has  taken !  It  se^ns  like  a 
work  of  art  of  my  ancestc»r  Dedalus,  by  inward  impulse  to  have  rolled  to 
its  former  place.' 

'How  so?' 

'  We  granted,  (for  a  moment,  at  the  request  of  our  opponents,)  that  the 
soul  might  cease  suddenly,  and  wished  to  see  whether  this  fear  Was  weU», 
grounded.  We  have,  therefore,  inquired  in  what  moment  it  would  be  an* 
nihilated,  and  this  inquiry  has  brought  us  to  the  opposite  of  that  with  which 
we  set  out ;  namely,  Uiat  it  could  not  be  suddenly  destroyed ;  but  must,  if 
«t  all,  gradually  lose  its  inward  power  and  activity.' 

*  So  much  the  better,'  answered  Cebes ;  '  the  principle  granted  above  has 
refuted  itself.' 

*  We  have  then  only  to  inquire  whether  the  powers'of  the  soul  can  thiM 
gradually  pass  away,  as  the  parts  of  the  physical  frame  are  separated.' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  Let  us  follow  these  two  intimate  companions,  body  and  soul,  who  are 
even  to  share  death  in  common,  .upon  their  journey,  in  order  to  see  where 
they  remain  at  last.  So  long  as  most  of  the  powers  of  the  machine  tend 
to  the  support  and  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  whilst  the  organs  of  the 
senses  discharge  their  appropriate  offices,  the  soul  possesses  her  full 
powers ;  she  feelSi  thinks,  loves,  dislikes,  conceives,  wills.   Is  not  ^is  so  V 

'Without  doubt.'  -: 

*'  The  body  becomes  sick ;  there  is  a  discord  perceptible  between  the 
operations  within  the  machine,  whilst  many  of  them  no  longer  harmonize 
and  unite  for  the  support  of  the  whole,  but  have  different  and  oootrary 
tendencies.     And  the  soul — V 

'  As  experience  teaches,  becomes  weaker,  is  confused,  thinks  falsely, 
and  acts  often  contrary  to  her  wishes.' 

'  Well,  I  go  on.     The  body  dies,  that  is,  all  its  operations  tend  no 

longer  to  life  and  the  support  of  the  whole ;  but  within,  some  of  the 

powers  of  life  may  still  feebly  act,  which  give  to  the  soul  a  few  faint 

^  impressions ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  soul  must  riow  be  limited  to  these* 

Is  not  this  so  V 

*  Certainly,' 

*  Dissolution  follows ;  the  parts  which,  having  had  hitherto  a  common 
aim,  have  constitated  a  single  machine,  now  jjiaye  various  tendencies,  and 

..  go  to  form  parts  of  other  and  manifold  forms.     And  the  soul,  my  Cebes, 
where  shall  we  leave  that?    Her  instrument  is  destroyed.     That  which 
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remains  is  no  longer  hers,  it  forms  no  whole,  BfsA  eannot  be  quickened. 
There  are  now  no  oi'gans  of  sense  or  feeling,  through  whose  means  she 
can  ever  experience  a  single  perception  or  emotion.  Must  all  within  her 
be  waste  and  desolate  ?  Have  all  her  feelings  and  thoughts,  her  ima- 
ginings, her  desires  and  avemoas,  Tnclinadons  and  passions,  vanished  for- 
ever, nor  left  the  smallest  trace  behind  V 

*  It  cannot  be  possible,'  said  Cebes.  *  What  else  were  this  than  com^ 
plete  annihilation  ?  And  aanihitation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  in  the 
power  of  nature.' 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done,  iby  friends  7  The  soul  cannot  perish  forever; 
for  the  last  step,  however  far  one  may  carry  it,  is  still  from  being  to  no- 
thtlig,  a  transition  which  can  neither  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
tliiiige,  single  nor  complex.  It  will  then  continue,  and  eternally  exist 
Will  it  exist?  then  must  it;  act  and  be  affected,  must  have  ideas ;  for  feel* 
hij^,  thoughts,  and  volitions  are  the  peculiar  actions  and  emotions  which 
belong  to  a  thinkiog  being.  Ideas  always  have  their  origin  in  sensible 
pM^eptions,  and  wh^  shall  the  soul  obtain  sensible  perceptions,  when 
DO  instruments  and  organs  of  sense  any  longer  remain  V 

*  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  correct  than  the  steps  to  both  of  these  con- 
dusions ;  and  yet,  they  lead  to  a  palpable  contradiction.' 

*  One  of  the  two/  continued  Socrates,  *  must  be  true ;  either  the  soul 
must  be  annihilated  er  it  must  still  have  ideas.  One  is  very  much  inclined 
to  regard  both  of  these  as  impossible,  and  yet  one  of  them  must  be.  Let 
ns  see  whether  we  can  find  any  opening  or  way  out  of  this  labyrinth.  On 
the  one  hand,  our  spirit  cannot,  in  a  natural  manner,  be  annihilated.  On 
what  is  this  impossibility  grounded  t  Be  unwearied,  my  friends,  in  fol- 
lowing me  along  this  thorny  road ;  it  leads  us  to  the  noblest  country 
which  the  mind  of  man  hath  ever  enjoyed.  Answer  me !  Has  not  a  proper 
idea  of  power  and  natural  changes  1^  us  to  the  conclusi(m  that  nature  can 
effect  no  annihilation  V 

*  Surely  r 

*  On  this  side,  then,  there  4s  no  possible  way  out,  and  we  must  turn 
roubd.  The  soul  cannot  pass  away,  she  must  continue  af^er  death — ^must 
act,  be  affectedj'and  possess  ideas.  On  the  odier  hand,  is  there  any  im- 
possibility in  the  mind's  possessing  ideas  without  impressions  made  through 
the  senses ;  or  who  will  assure  ns  of  the  impossibility  of  this  ?  Is  it  not 
the  mere  experience  of  this  life  that  we  cannot  perform  mental  operations 
without  the  aid  of  the  organs  of  sense  1' 

*  Nothing  else.' 

'  But  what  ground  have  we  to  extend  this  experience  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  life,  and  to  deny  absolutely  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  the  power  to 
think  without  this  organised  body  t  What  thinkest  thou,  Cebes,  should  we 
not  consider  a  man  ridiculous  who,  though  ,he  had  never  been  without  the 
walls  of  Athens,  sboakf  nevertheless  conclude  from  his  own  experience,  that 
in  all  places  upon  the  earth,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  alternated 
exactly  as  with  us  V 

*  Nothing-  were  more  absurd.' 

^  If  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb  could  reason,  would  it  be  easily  per- 
eaaded  that  it  should  be  separated  from  its  mother,  and  enjoy  the  free  air, 
and  the  quickening  light  cf  the  sun  1  Would  it  not  rather,  out  of  present 
circumstances,  be  inclined  to  infer  the  impossibility  of  this  V 

*  According  to  all  appearance.' 

'  And  do  we  act  more  rationally  when  we,  imprisoned  in  this  life,  would 
establish  what  may  be  possible  to  nature  after  this  life  1  A  single  look  into 
the  inexhaustible  maDifoldnesa  of  nature  will  conrince  us  of  the  unreason- 
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abieness  of  such  a  cbnclosion.  Hov  poor  and  weak  would  she  be,  did  noC 
her  power  extend  further  than  our  experience !' 

•Truly/ 

'  We  may  then  reject  this  experience,  since  we  can  set  against  it  the  es- 
tablished impossibility,  that  our  soul  can  perish.  Homer  lets  his  hero  justly 
exclaim :  '  Yea,  the  soul  still  moves  in  the  house  of  Orcus,  though  no  mor- 
tal enter  there.'  The  ideas  which  Homer  gives  us  of  Hades  and  the  shades 
that  wander  there,  seem  not  generally  to  agree  with  truth  ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, my  beloved  friends,  our  spirit  triumphs  over  death  and  corruption, 
leaves  the  corpse  behind  to  fulfil,  in  a  .thousand  different  forms,  the  design 
of  the  Highest ;  but  the  immortal  part  rises  from  the  dust,  and  goes  forth 
to  behold  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  cherish  thoughts  of  the  power  of  the 
Infinite;  governed,  indeed,  by  natural  laws,  but  such  as  transcend  our 
earthly  conceptions.  Yet  weigh  this,  my  friends  1  If  our  soul,  afler  the 
death  of  the  body,  still  live  and  think,  will  it  not  then  also,  as  in  the  present 
state,  strive  after  blessedness  V 

'  It  seems  to  me  probable/  said  Simmias ; '  but  I  no  longer  trust  my  own 
presumption,  and  wish  to  hear  thy  reasons.' 

'  My  reasons  are  these,'  replied  Socrates :  *  If  the  soul  thinks,  she  must 
exchange  within  herself  ideas  with  ideas ;  some  of  these  ideas  must  be  vol- 
untary, others  involuntary ;  that  is,  she  must  possess  a  will  ;  but  if  she  has 
a  will,  whither  pan  this  tend,  except  to  the  highest  degree  of  weU-being, 
blessedness  V 

*  This  was  clear  to  all.  But  in  what,'  continued  Socrates, '  consists  the 
well-being  of  a  spirit  that  has  no  more  to  care  for  the  wants  of  the  body  t 
Meat  and  drink,  love  and  pleasure,  can  no  longer  delight  it ;  what  in  this 
life,  touch  or  taste,  eyes  or  ears  enjoyed,  is  there  unworthy  of  its  esteem  ? 
Only  a  faint,  perhaps  regretful,  recollection  will  remain  of  the  pleasures 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  the  body.  Will  it,  then,  strive  after  these 
things  ]' 

'  As  little  as  a  rational  man  for  the  play-things  of  childhood,'  said  Sim- 
mias. 

'  Will  extensive  power  ever  be  an  object  of  its  wishes?' 
'  How  could  this  be  possible  in  a  state  where,  according  to  all  appearance, 
no  property  being  possessed,  no  power  could  be  enjoyed  V 

*  The  desire  of  honor  is,  indeed,  a  passion  which  apparently  might  still 
cleave  to  the  departed  spirit ;  for  it  seems  to  have  less  connection  with  the 
wants  of  the  body  ;  but  on  what  will  the  bodiless  spirit  found  its  claim  to 
pre-eminence  ?  Certainly  not  on  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  noble  birth ;  for 
all  these  follies  it  leaves  behind  on  earth  with  the  body.' 

*  True !' 

'  There  remain  then  nothing  but  wisdom,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  know- 
ledge of  truth,  which  can  give  to  the  spirit  precedence,  and  raise  it  above 
its  fellow^spirits.  Besides  this  noble  ambition,  it  will  enjoy  those  agreeable 
spiritual  emotions,  which  delighted  the  soul  on  earth  apart  from  the  body, 
as  those  of  beauty,  order,  symmetry,  perfection.  These  emotions  are  so  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  a  spirit,  that  they  can  never  be  separated  from  it. 
He  who  upon  earth  has  cared  for  his  soul,  who  in  this  life  has  devoted  him- 
self to  wisdom,  virtue,  and  taken  delight  in  true  beauty,  has  the  greatest 
hopes  of  continuing  afler  death  in  these  employments,  and  of  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  Being  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  the 
source  of  every  perfection,  and  pre-eminently  beauty  itself.  Call  to  mind, 
my  friends,  those  happy  moments  which  you  have  enjoyed,  as  often  as  tlie 
soul,  transported  with  spiritual  beauty,  has  forgotten  the  body  with  its  wants, 
and  resigned  itself  wholly  to  this  holy  feeling.    What  awe ! — what  inspira- 
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tion  !  Notbing  bat  ihe  near  presence  of  a  Divinity  can  raise  in  us  these 
sublime  emotions.  Also,  in  truth,  every  idea  of  spiritual  beauty  is  a  glance 
into  the  being  of  Deity ;  for  the  beauty,  harmonious  order,  and  perfection 
which  we  perceive,  are  faint  impressions  of  Him  who  is  essential  and  abso- 
lute beauty,  order,  and  perfection. 

'I  recollect  that  I  have* set  forth  these  thoughts  clearly  enough  on  another 
occasion,  and  will,  at  present,  only  add  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  If  it  is  true,  that  after  this  life,  wisdom  and  virtue  will  be  the  ob- 
jects of  our  ambition,  and  a  strife  for  spiritual  beauty,  order  and  perfec- 
tion, constitute  our  desires,  then  will  our  enduring  being  be  nothing  but 
one  unbroken  contemplation  of  Deity ;  a  holy  enjoyment,  which,  as  little 
as  we  can  conceive  of  it,  will  reward  the  noble  toil  of  the  virtuous  with 
eternal  gain.  What  are  all  the  hardships  of  this  life,  compared  with  such 
an  eternity  !  What  are  poverty,  contempt,  and  the  most  shameful  death,  if 
we  thereby  attain  to  such  beatitude  I  No,  my  friends  1  he  who  is  conscious 
of  an  upright  life,  cannot  possibly  afflict  himself  when  he  is  entering  upon 
the  journey  to  this  happiness.  But  whoever  in  his  life  has  injured  gmis  and 
men  ;  who  has  revelled  in  degradingf>leasure8 ;  who  has  sacrificed  men  to 
his  idol  ambition,  and  found  his  enjoyment  in  the  suffering  of  another ;  he 
may  tremble  on  the  threshold  of  death,  whilst  he  can  cast  no  look  upon  the 
past,  but  with  remorse,  nfor  on  the  future,  without  fear.  But  since,  thanks 
to  God  I  I  have^to  reproach  myself  with  none  of  these  things ;  since  in  my 
whole  life  I  have  earnestly  sought  after  wisdom,  and  loved  virtue  above  all, 
I  rejoice  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  which  calls  me  hence  to  enjoy  in  that 
light,  what,  in  this  darkness,  I  strove  to  attain.  But  do  ye,  my  friends, 
consider  well  the  grounds  of  my  hopes ;  and  if  they  convince  you,  jthen 
bless  my  departure;  and  so  live,*that  at  last  death  may  call,  and  not  vio- 
lently d^ag  you  away!  Perhaps,  hereafter,  in  glorified  friendship,  the 
Deity  may  again  brin^  us  to  each  other's  arms.  O,  with  what  transport 
shall  we  Uien  recall  this  day  I*      *, 


INFLUENCE  OF  PSNil  LAWS. 

That  the  laws  be  just  and  wisely  administered  should  be  the  first  aim  of 
a  free  people.  Every  effort  to  attain  this  deserves  commendation,  and  no 
exertion  whatever  for  its  attainment  should  be  considered  too  arduous.  In 
their  efficacy  consists  the  safeguard  of  tlie  republic.  The  design  of  this 
article  will  be  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
a  country  may,  in  the  best  manner,  be  improved,  and  to  inquire  if,  in  the 
instances  of  the  highest  crimes,  some  other  mode  of  punishment  ought  not  to  be 
substituted  for  the  one  now  employed,  and  also  to  show  that  the  true  end  of 
legislation  is  not  to  invent  punishments,  but  to  remove  the  inducements  t^ 
crime.  Though  the  design  is  not  to  point  out  this  as  a  new  truth,  but  to 
present  it  to  the  mind  as  worthy  of  renewed  attention. 

Since  the  institutions  of  a  country  have  a  great  influence  on  its  citizens, 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  whose  hands  these  are  entrusted,  to  provide  that 
these  be  the  best  which  their  condition  will  allow.  History  throws  light 
upon  this ;  but  if  some  one  of  superior  mind  and  attainments  should  travel 
through  the  divisions  of  the  continent^  with  the  design  of  observing  the  lawd 
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of  those  dlTisions  and  the  condition  of  the  people  to  which  thoM  laws  were 
applicable,  sach  ja  tour  would  be  of  ^eat  benefit  in  the  adrancement  of 
praotical  learning.  In  addition  to  this,  a  well  digested  history  of  the  laws 
of  diffisrent  countries  and  states  would  be  of  great  value.  It  is  not  alone 
the  most  enlightened  nations  whose  history  l]^nefits  us.  The  tribunal  of 
conciliation  in  the  monarchy  of  Denmark  would  be  an  advance  in  the  insti* 
tutions  of  America.  The  tribupal  of  oondliation  established  since  1795,  is 
composed  of  the  roost  intelligent  and  respectable  men  in  the  vicinage,  aifd 
its  sessions  are  private.  It  is  competent  to  detenbine  upon  a  great  number 
of  civil  questions ;  and  if  both  parties  agree  to  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  the  court,  its  decree  is  registered  and  has  legal  au^ority.  If  the  parties 
cannot  by  the  amicable  interference  of  the  mediators,  they  are  at  full  liberty 
to  prosecute  their  suit  in  a  court  of  justice.  Proceedings  cannot  be  pro- 
tracted longer  than  fifteen  days  in  the  country,  and  eight  days  in  the  towns, 
unless  both  parties  consent  to  a  longer  <2elay ;  expenses  not  to  be  paid  but 
in  case  of  reconciliation.  Law  suits  the  three  years  following  this,  were 
less  than  in  the. three  preceding  by  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three.  For  further  remarks  updh  this,  consult  Sydney  Smith's  Tableaa 
des  Etats  Danois.  If,  to  the  history  of  the  law9  bf' ancient  countries,  and 
to  observations  on,  and  history  of,  the  la#s  of  existing  institutions,  were 
brought  sound  reasoning  in  applying,  particular  rules  to  the.  peculiar  dispo- 
sitions and  genius  of  a  people,  it  would  result  in  institution^  and  laws,  held 
in  honor  in  all  civilized  lauds.  *  ^ 

Having  given  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which  all  laws  and  institutions 
may  be  perfected,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  particular  kind  of  learn- 
ing may  be  advanced,  the  principles  desirlnble  to  be  considered  in  legislative 
enactments  may  now.  b^  remarked  upoh.  The  legitimate  object  of  the' 
criminal  law,  is  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  arising  to  society  from  crimes 
wad  misdemeaners.  It  i|  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable,  that  the  same  hand 
that  punishes  with  the  view  of  the  "general  good,  should  « aim  t6  reform  for 
the  good  of  the  individual.  Too  gr^at  severities  may  be  unjustly  assumed. 
But  it  seems  late  tp  consider  this  question  after  so  many  centuries  have 
passed,  each  having  its  various  governments  punishing  with  the  greatest 
rigor.  But  though  these  punishments  have  continued  so  long  in  practice, 
their  utility  has  frequently  been  questioned.  Cicero,  in  his  orations  against 
Cataline,  discussed  the  question  whether  Cataline  and  his  follower  should 
be  punished  with  death  or  banishment ;  Caius  Cssar  inclines  to  the  latter  ; 
Cicero  himself,  in  this*  unparalelled  instance,  after  some  hesitating,  inclines 
to  the  former.  Bat  the  Marquis  Beccaria  urged  the  duty  to  forego  punish- 
ment by  taking  life,  and  in  many  instances  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Montesquieu  strongly  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  while  no  part  of  his  work 
is  directly  against  it  l^fae  germ  «of  this  principle  has  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bnglish  juri^  from-the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  the  present 
time ;  and  numerous  dbcMmentB  have  of  late  appeared  anon^  us,  amonff 
the  more  important  of  which,  were  the  argument  of  Edward  Livmg^on  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  O* Sullivan.'  Indeed,  if  this  be  a  right  principle,  itffgerm 
has  lain  in  the  mind  of  man  mnce  its  creation.  The  voice  of  God  withia 
is  solemn  as  prophesy. 

On  what  is  the  right  of  punishment  founded  ?  In  a  natural  stale  of  sodetyi 
one  man  has  no  right  to.  punish  another  for  wrongs  committed  against  Ins 
fellows.  If  this  were  otherwise,  every  individual  could  assume  to  punish 
individually  one  single  offender.  But  in  the  formation  of  society  that  right 
to  punish  b  delegated  by  compact  to  particular  individuals  appointed  by 
the  society  for  their  good,  that  they  may  be  fieed  from  the  outrages  and 
annoyances  which  oUierwise  threaten  them.    We  do  not  recognize  the 
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doctrine  as  legitimate,  that  the  rights  of  kings  are  not  human  hot  diWne. 
If,  then,  the  right  of  punishment  is  ceded  by  individuals,  how  great  is  the 
power  conferred  in  this  grant  ?  What  powers  have  nfen  in  a  natural  state  ' 
before  their/formation  into  a  society  ?  If  each  individual  have  a  right  to  punish 
ofiences  which  do  not  affect  his  own  person,  we  have  already  seen  what 
confusion  this  would  result  in.  Shall  it  be  ^  granted  to  heads  of  a  family  to 
punish  wrongs  committed  against  his  family  ? — for  family  lies  are  not  peculiar 
to  a  society,  but  pertaining  to  humanity ;  though  in  a  more  confined  sense  than 
we  now  use  the  term,  they  would  necessarily  protect  and  perhaps  as  neces-* 
sarily  punish.  But  to  determine  here  how  severely  they  might  punisbf  has 
us  much  difficulty  as  to  decide  in  the  first  place  how  severely  men  have  a 
right  to  puni^  when  society  is  formed.  The  Marquis  Beccaria  conceives  in 
his  argument  thai  men  cannot  delegate  what  they  have  not  themselves. 
True,  they  cannot ;  hence  he  concludes  they  cannot  grant  the  right  to  take 
their  own  lives,  for  they  themselves  are  forbid  to  do  this,  and  likewise  further 
concludes  that  the  rulers  for  this  reason  cannot  assume  this  right.  And  if 
individoals  granted  to  rulers  the  right  to  rule  them  instead  of  their  ruling 
themselves,  then  they  could  not  assume  to  punish  them  by  death,  inasmuch 
OB  he  who  granted  had  no  right  to  take  his  own  life.  But  the  idea  of  pro- 
tectionentered  largely  into  the  design  in  the  formation  of  society,  in  forming 
which  they  yield  up  tacitly  whatever  former  rights  ccmflict  with  the  generd 
convenience. 

Has  society  then  a  right  to  assume' this  ?  and  if  they  have  this  right,  is  it 
expedient,  meanin^f  by  this  term,  i^  it  the  most  just  and  hutmme  method  of 
punishment?  Did  the  laws  by  which  the  Israelites  as  a  nttion  were 
governed,  sanction  this  ?  And  if  they  did,  is  there  properly  a  distinction 
^tween  these  laws  and  thQ  moral  laws  which  were  given  alike  for  ali  ages, 
such  as  the  ten  commandments.?  These  were  put  in  the  interrogative  form, 
^because  there  are  many  difficult  qu^ions  pertaining  to  the  subject,  which 
can  properly  be  authoritatively  spoken  of  only  by  eminent  Hebrew  scholars 
and  divines.  If,  then,  those  laws  which  were  national  to  the  Jews  are  excluded 
'from  our  consideration  in  this  place,  what  oiay  be  said  of  those  positive 
laws,  such  as  "  thou  shalt  not  kill.*'  Receiving  it  authoritatively  without 
comment  admits  too  much,  for  we  should  then  be  forbidden  to  do  this  in 
self-defence.  But  much  learning  has  already  been  exhausted  on  this  subject, 
though  it  still  remains  in  some  obscurity.  Bat  whatever  may  be  mens*  con- 
flicting opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bible's  sanctioning  or  condemning  this  mode 
of  punishment,  the  moral  law  remains  the  same  in  all  places  and  in  alltimes-^ 
the  same  to  Jew  or  Greek ;  and  this  same  laW  is  beautifully  true  to  nature. 
The  laws  that  are  given  in  that  volume  when  righ()y  interpreted,  are  but 
the  vivid  expressions  of  those  laws  that  are  bom  with  the  mind  of  man. 
The  voice  of  enlightened  reason  i?  the  voice  of  God.- 

Reason,  then,  is  to  prescribe  the  rules  which  shall  preserve  the  social 
compact  in  a  just  manner.  And  it  is  believed  that  there  iv>w  exist  laws  not 
just,  because  not  the  most  mild,  which  can  be  adopted  and  yet  be  preventive. 
And  when  the  question  concerns  so  grave  a  subject  as  the  taking  of  human 
life,  even  if  the  opponents  pf  this  particular  rale  of  law  should  fail  to  demon- 
strate beyond  a  doubt  that  some  other  would  be  bettw,  its  suf^orters  ought 
conclusively  to  prove  the  affirmative,  that  is,  that  no  other  method  can*  be 
adopted  equally  preventive' or  sufficiently  so,  to  make  it  more  just  than  the 
one  at  present  employed.  But  that  which  is  wanting  to  prove  the  negative 
successfully,  is  equally  wanting  in  the  proof  of  the  affirmative.  We  know 
how  the  affirmative  rule  operates,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  the  negative. 
For,  in  considering  the  qaestion,  it  must  be  confined  to  our  own  people,  and 
the  consideration  may  be  pre&ced  by  the  remark  that  all  laws  must  have  a 
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regard  to  the  enlightenmeot,  the  learning,  and  religion  of  a  people.  The 
spirit  of  a  people  is  as  much  to  be  considered  in  ruling  them,  as  that  of  a 
child  in  its  government.  Harsh  laws  are  as  ill  suited  to  one  kind  of  people 
as  mild  laws  are  to  another.  Injudicious  treatment  towards  a  qhild  instead 
of  subduing  it/will  make  it  still  more  ungovernable,  and  nature  is  the  same 
among  all  people.  There  is  scarce  a  heart  on  earth  that  may  not  be  melted 
by  kindness,  or  scarcely  one  that  may  not  be  rendered  stubborn  by  harshness ; 
and  the  influence  that  a  people  are  susceptible  of  from  the  laws,  and  besides 
that,  the  laws  exercised  over  them,  should  not  escape  the  keenest  scrutiny  of 
the  philanthropic  legislator. 

If  the  great  object  of  legislators  be  to  prevent  crime  by  cruel  punishments, 
crimes  are  more  frequent  now,  and  yet  more  cruel  punishments, have  been  in- 
Tented  than  those  at  present  employed.  If  the  argument  in  support  of 
the  affirmative  is  that  crimes  are  prevented  in  proportion  to  the  cruelty  of 
punishment,  crimes  are  now  by  no  means  prevented,  and  yet  punishments 
are  not  the  cruelest ;  therefore,  it  is  just  to  restore  the  rack,  the  stake,  and 
all  the  refined  inventions,  in  the  way  of  inflicting  tortures  of  the  inquisition. 
If,  in  acting  upon  the  negative  in  practice  more  crimes  were  committed,  and 
for  this  reason  some  one  lays  the  blood  of  his  friend  at  the  doors  of  the  law- 
givers ;  granting  the  theory  of  the  affirmative  to  be  true,  thousands  may 
bring  the  grave  charge  that  they  have  omitted  to  practice  the  inventions  of 
more  cruel  tortures.  But  will  men  say  there  is  a  means  and  that  means  is 
the  present  system  ?  they  recede  then  from  the  idea  that  punishments  should 
be  the  most  thoroughly  preventive,  however  cruel,  and  qualify  it  by  saying, 
if  they  are  not  too  cruel.  We  look  upon  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition  in 
an  impassioned  manner ;  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  tell  how  the  present 
system  would  appear  viewed  in  the  same  light.  • 

But  this  theory  of  cruelty  fails  of  its  object,  and  the  public  sentiment 
would  justly  condemn  anything  more  cruel.  Is  this  theory,  then,  in  its  per- 
fection ?  it  will  not  do  to  be  more  ciliel,  will  it  do  to  be  less  cruel  ?  Is  it 
unwise  to  adopt  anotj^er  system?  have  our  criminal  laws  so  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  true  principles  of  legislation  that  they  may  not  be  improved? 

The  punishment  proposed  as  a  substitute  is  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
principle  that  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  preventive  of  crime  than 
cruelty,  applies  to  capital  punishment  with  less  aptness  than  to  imprisonment 
To  justify  executing  a  criminal  the  crime  must  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
beyond  almost  a  probability  of  doubt  in  reasonable  minds ;  and  this  arises 
from  the  sacredness  in  which  life  is  held.  Hence  there  is  great  hope  of 
•scaping  the  punishment ;  and  so  far  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  this,  is  the 
crime  more  liable  to  be  committed.  Again,  jurors  are  reluctant  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  guilty  when  the  penalty  is  death ;  and  from  a  kindred  feeling, 
counsel  will  exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  render  the  criminal  irresponsible 
for  the  reason  of  insanity ;  and  public  opinion  tolerates  this  from  its  secret 
abhorrence  of  the  penalty.  But  if  the  punishment  were  of  a  nature  less 
cruel,  it  would  be  more  certain. 

Mr.  Bradford  relates  the  case  of  two  men  who,  when  convicted,  the  one 
for  robbery  the  other  of  burglary,  had  their  option  of  undergoing  sentence 
of  death,  or  of  having  the  benefit  of  a  change  in  the  law  taking  place  at 
that  time,  by  which  their  sentence  would  have  been  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  former  was  their  choice,  preferring  the  risk  of  death,  with  the  chance 
of  pardon,  to  the  certainty  of  a  long  imprisonment. 

Imprisonment  for  life  may  be  a  severity  which  we  would  wish  there  were 
90  necessity  of  inflicting ;  but  the  act  of  the  crimiqal  here  is  seen  in  its  true 
light,  for  our  prejudices  are  not  called  out  by  the  f^te  of  the  accused.    If 
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we  have  judged  wron^,  this  may  be  an  example  of  certainty,  as  no  human 
being  has  b^n  struck  from  existence. 

Montesquieu  recognises  the  principle  of  inflicting  the  punishment  which 
pertains  to  the  crime  if  clearly  proved,  but  mitigating  it  if  it  should  be  proved 
with  less  clearness ;  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  render  punish- 
ment certain.  It  seems  almost  an  awful  thing  to  take  the  life  of  men,  but 
if  they  are  imprisoned,  they  yet  may  labor  for  the  public  and  still  be  objects 
of  our  beneficence.  And  is  there  no  possible  means  to  reclaim  themj  That 
much  can  be  done  for  these  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it  is  proved 
by  man^  instances  in  the  past. 

Again,  if  punishments  be  severe,  men  are  naturally  led  to  the  perpetration 
of  other  crimes  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  the  first.  And  let  us  for 
example  suppose  two  nations,  in  one  of  which  the  greatest  punishment  is 
perpetual  slavery,  and  in  the  other  tlie  wheel,  both  will  inspire  the  same 
degree  of  terror,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  increasing  the  punish- 
ment of  the  first,  which  are  not  equally  valid  for  augmenting  those  of  the 
second.  Experience  shows  that  in  countries  remarkable  for  the  lenity  of 
peril,  because  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  much  affected  by  them  as  in 
other  countries  by  severer  punishments,  robberies  on  the  highway  -had 
grown  common  in  some  countries,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  they 
invented  the  punishment  of  breaking  upon  the  wheel,  the  terror  of  which 
put  a  stop  for  awhile  to  this  mischievous  practice ;  but  soon  afler  robberies 
on  the  highways  were  as  common  as  ever*  Men  must  not  be  led  by  excess 
of  violence.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  human  corruption,  we  shall 
find  that  they  proceed  from  the  impunity  of  crimes^  and  not  from  the  modera- 
tion of  punishment.  The  Argines  says,  Plutarch  having  put  fifleen  hundred 
of  their  citizens  to  death,  the  Athenians  ordered  sacrifices  of  expiation,  that 
it  might  plea«e  the  Gods  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  from  so  cruel 
a  thought. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  corruption ;  the  one  when  the  people  do  not  ob- 
serve the  laws ;  the  other,  when  ihey  are  corrupted  by  the  laws.  Govern- 
ments give  examples  of  cruelty,  and  render  life  less  sacred  by  the  present 
method!  of  punishment.  Our  people  have  become  familiar  with  it,  and  it 
has  lost  its  terror.  And  if  any  fear  that  abolishing  it  would  work  an  ill, 
we  have  authority  to  the  contrary.  The  punishments  of  the  regal  laws  and 
those  of  the  twelve  tables  were  ahnost  all  abolished  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, in  consequence  either  of  the  Valerian  or  the  Porcian  law.  It  was 
never  observed  that  this  step  did  any  manner  of  prejudice  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. And  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  in  Tuscany,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  says  ^he 
report  of  M.  Berenger  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830 ;  and 
the  mildness  of  the  penal  legislation  had  so  improved  the  character  of  the 
people  there,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  prisons  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
were  found  entirely  empty.  And  if  any  shall  object  that  there  is  an  in- 
completeness in  these,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 
some  other  paramount  or  coincident  cause  of  the  effect,  we  allow  this,  and 
regret  that  there  are  not  able  and  full  reports,  which  could  leave  no  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  the  nicest  observer.     . 

It  is  better  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punish  them.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  good  legislation.  **  Would  you  prevent  crimes  ?  Let 
the  laws  be  clear  and  simple,  let  the  entire  force  of  the  nation  be  united  in 
their  defence.  To  have  the  laws  successfully  administered,  they  must  be 
appreciated  by  enlightened  public  opinion."^     The  chicanery  of  counsel  for 

*  Marqnif  Beccaria. 
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ft  guilty  clie&C  will  theo  be  disreputable,  and  be,  only,  praised  for  being  a  good 
citizon,  whatever  his  profession,  who  sees  that  no  (lender  escapes  solema 
jtiBtice.  The  present  system,  then,  first,  is  cruel ;  second,  that  cruelty,  by 
familiarity,  has  lost  its  terrors;  third,  there  are  many, adventitious  circum« 
stances  rendering  its  inflicti<Hi  uncertain  ;  fourth,  its  influence  is  pernicious. 
While  the  one  proposed  is  more  humane,  and  leaves  room  for  refiirm  in  tl^ 
offender,  it  is  more  certain,  and  sufficiently  severe  to  render  the  condition 
of  the  offender  more  intolerable  than  it  was  before  he  committed  the-crime^ 
and  all  beyond  this  is  needless  severity. 

If  there  is  any  other  punishment  preventive,  no  one  will  doubt  ihat  the 
present  ought  to  be  rejected.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  prisons  con- 
stantly accumulating  with  inmates.  Has  government  done  all  it  can  do  for 
.  the  good  of  the  governed  1  These  outcasts  have  become  so  by  degrada- 
lion,  and  shall  they  be  thrown  aside  like  a  worthless  thing  in  whom  never 
breathed  a  human  soul  t  Shall  the  rulers  rest  satisfied  with  doing  this  t  or 
shall  they,  not  rather  exert  an  influence  to  prevent  this  degradation  t 
Naturalists  have  ^ared  no  pains  to  learn  what  climate,  what  light,  what 
soil,  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  organisation  and  color  and  beauty  of  the 
plants,  and  are  we  not  of  more  value  than  they  7  Shall  we  not  turn  our 
attention  to  the  influences  which  roust  surround  man,  in  order  to  perfect 
his  nature  t  They  have  resigned  themselves  into  your  charge,  is  it  enough 
simply  to  defend  them  from  outrage?  But  how  feebly  have  you  done 
even  this.  Have  yon  rendered  life,  reputation  or  property  safe  ?  Yoa 
have  not.  Tour  efforts,  under  your  present  course,  are  too  puny  to  do  this. 
Laws  roust  not  only  protect,  they  should  be  not  only  negative,  but  a  posi- 
tive good  to  the  people.  That  father  does  not  regiilate  his  household  well, 
who  simply  protects  it  from  invasion  from  without.  The  falsehood,  the 
misery,  the  corruptions,  the  poverty,  will  cry  out  to  deliver  back  society  to 
its  original  elements,  if  civil  government  has  given  its  full  of  blessings.  A 
people — who  are  they  ?  what  is  their  condition  ?  A  portion  of  them  are 
surrounded  by  taste  and  elegance,  and  this  is  commendable,  this  is  true  to 
nature.  Amid  taste,  elegance,  and  virtuous  example,  the  virtues  flourish  ; 
let  to  these  be  added  some  virtuous  occupation,  and  man  is  surrounded  by 
the  influences  which  his  nature  requires.  But  how  few,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole,  are  thus  surrounded.  And  what  are  the  other  influences  1 
what  are  the  opposites,  and  what  is  their  necessary  tendency,  looking 
abroad  upon  society  with  the  eye  of  an  observer  ?  What  examples  of 
wickedness;  what  poverty,  cheerless^  friendless,  companioned  by  igno* 
ranee,  and  everything  that  tends  to  transform  the  divine  image  of  man  into 
worse  than  brutes ;  for  the  ruthless  are  not  intelligent.  Shall  they  who 
rule,  forsooth,  the  fathers  of  their  country,  look  upon  the  plants  sprung  up 
amid  these  influences — shall  they  watch  these  influences,  making  them 
gradually,  and  with  no  less  certainty,  though  by  degrees,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily,  what  they  are,  and  yet  not  remove  them,  nor  stretch  out  a  feeble 
hand  in  the  attempt  ?  These  guilty  wretches  deserve  our  commiseration. 
Must  we  punish  them  because  they  fell  under  the  temptations  and  in- 
fluences which  ourselves  could  not  have  borne  ?  Shall  we,  at  ease,  see 
them  growing  up  amid  these  influences — being  formed  to  commit  every 
enormity  among  themselves,  destroying  and  contaminating  the  good  1 
How  unnatural  I  It  is  of  men  we  speak.  It  is  men  that  we  describe ! 
But  what  is  the  end  1  for  what  purpose  that  instrument  of  death  ?  The 
wise,  the  just  laws  have  ordained  it  thus.  How  feebly  then  has  this  social 
compact  answered  its  end.  And  how  shall  we  extricate  us  from  the  diffi- 
culty ]  How  shall  we  remove  from  them  the  bad  influences  1  how  sur- 
round them  with  the  good  t 
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In  examining  kow.  these  ef'As  roiiy  be  reinoved/and  what  part  of  them,  it 
may  also  appear  bow  •the  goveraoaent  may  be  in^umental  in  effecting  this. 
No  great  reform  can  be  imra^ediate;  to  root  out  even  a  £^w  evils  fmm  society 
may  be  the  work  of  acentury.  But  means  properly  applierf  will,  in  the  end, 
aocompiish  the  work.  And  to  this  men  must  first  see  the  evils,  and  feel  that 
they  can  be  removed^and  last,b)r  the  united  efforts  of  all,  each  in  proportion 
to  the  means  he  has  within  his  power.  And  first  of  thcae  evils  idleness  is 
very  great,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  in  cities  are  alraoat  of  necesaitj 
idle ;  they  have  no  Vosk  at  home,  they  are  too  meanly  dad  to  attend 
school,  and  if  they  are  engaged  at  all,  it  is  in  some  servile  occupation,  that 
has  no  fellowship  with  aught  but  vice.  Let  schools  be«8tablished  for  suck 
as  these ;  schools  which  ^ail  train  their  intelligences,  exert  its  power  ever 
their  morals,  and  implant  in  them'  self-respect,  teach  them  that  the  wise 
and  good  do  not  value  man  for  his  riches,  nor  hie  equipage,  but  for  his  real 
worth,  and  that  the  simple  honesty  of  a  peasant  is  of  more  value  than  the 
lordly  courtesy  of  kings.  Such  schools,  establisbed  under  wise  rules, 
should  train  ito  pupils  to  industry,  and  instruct  them  in  the  mechanic  arts! 
Another  evil  is  the  absence  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the  taste,  und  this 
is  the  unavoidable  evil  of  poverty.  Poverty,*  then,  has  many  evils,  but  if 
its  sons  could  be  trained  to  industry  and  virtue  by  schools,  the  parent  vice 
muat  in  time  at  least  in  part  disappear.  In  schools  is  placed  the  safety  of 
every  community ;  their  influence  should  reach  to  its  utmost  limit,  their 
light  should  pierce  every  hut,  cave,  and  hamlet.  -No  obscure  individual 
ahould  be  beyond  their  influence.  Each  heart  that  beats  should  feel  that 
there  was  prolonged  the  beautiful  influence  of  a  mother  over  its  undefined 
yearnings  and  secret  springs.  And  is  it  not  the  solemn  duty  of  the  laws  to 
make  provision  for  this  ?  From  these  shall  go  forth  an  influence  to  elevate  to 
enlighten,  to  purify ;  these  shall  give  self-respect  to  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, the  deligbu  of  learning,  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  luxury  of  conir 
prehending  nature,  to  them  no  longer  the  veiled  Osiris, -and  of  communing 
beyond  her  visible  forms. 

Though  there  are  many  influences  which  1||  government  might  exert 
over  the  people,  which  for  the  reason  of  public^pnion  would  be  impractica- 
ble ;  yet  learning  is  the  great  source  of  good  influences,  and  to  distribute 
this  is  certainly  in  its  power ;  and  though  virtue  is  not  the  inevitable  result 
*  of  knowledge,  yet  without  knowledge  there  can  be  no  virtue,  for  how  shall 
we  follow  the  good  unless  we  know  in  what  it  consiste  ?  And  shall  any  soli- 
tary  individual  in  the  republic  be  deprived  of  this,  while  it  is  within  our 
power  to  give  it,  and  while  this  is  necessary  to  virtue  though  itself  not  ne- 
cessarily resulting  in  it  1  Yet  in  another  view  it  is  itself  a  virtue,  for  it  must 
originate  thought,  and  this  itself  is  a  good ;  it  developes  and  expands  the 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  and  this  is  a  good  j  it  makes  familiar  with  elevated 
thoughts,  and  these  elevate  the  whole  man  above  the  sympathies  that  liken 
him  to  the  inferior  orders  of  creation  ;  it  chains  them  in  sympathy  with  the 
great  and  good  of  past  ages;  it  links  them  in  a  kindred  feeling  with  the 
living,  who  are  in  position  above  them :  it  gives  them  confidence  in  self - 
it  points  out  to  them  the  pleasures  of  the  higher  orders  of  enjoyment ;  it  en^ 
lightens  conscience,  and  this  is,  above  all  others,  a  safeguard  against  vice. 
Learning  makes  them  familiar  with  the  sure  punishment  of  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature ;  it  teaches  them  what  those  laws  are,  and  that  content 
and  happiness  is  the  certain  reward  of  their  obedience,  and  discontent  and 
misery  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  going  counter  to  them.  If  they 
are  deprived  of  honorable  birth,  they  may  draw  similitude  of  soul  from  the 
choice  spirits  who  still  linger  in  our  alcoves  to  cheer,  to  delight  and'bless. 
It  gives  them  a  part  in  the  great  work  of  beneficence ;  they  may  help  their 
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race  onward ;  society  will  emerge  from  its  puny,  its  feeble  and  infant  state  ; 
nature  will  be  obeyed,  ani  the  great  original  design  of  the  Creator  will  un- 
fold to  our  eye^  its  veiled  and  glo/ious  beauty.  Wide  spread  intelligence 
and  virtue  shall  work  out  even  these.  The  poor  are  down,  and  they  are 'too 
weak  to  rise ;  they  cannot  without  your  help.  Remove  the  hindrances,  en- 
courage, help  them,  and  they  in  turn  will  help  you.  We  are  guilty  to  punish 
them  for  their  fruits  when  we  allow  the  thorns  to  choke  them.  Let,  then, 
government  be  to  its  people  what  the  wise  father  is  to  his  sons.  Let  it  not 
only  lay  down  rules  which  they  are  commanded  to  ofaiy,  but  let  it  remove 
every  influence  which  disinclines  them  to  obedience,  every  temptation  which 
draws  them  from  )l ;  strengthen  their  weakness ;  encourage  by  rewards 
humble  acts  of  duty.  Let  rulers  be  tyrants  no  more ;  and  among  a  people 
like  ours,  the  axe,  the  block  and  the  gallows  will  pass  away  with  that  tyranny, 
and  exist  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  even  our  prisons  be  almost 
tenantless; 

If,  then,  in  the  present  state  of  society  capital  punishment  should  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  it  is  in  the  bands  of  the  ]a\^s  to  remove  that  necessity,  the  laws 
are  yet  in  fault.  Let  the  leaders  of  society  be  philanthropists  instead  of 
severe  and  unsympathising  judges.  There  is  much  of  this  spirit  in  the 
country,  but  legislation  has  as  yet  had  too  exclusively  in  view  the  suppression 
of  crime  by  lopping  off  the  head  of  offenders,  to  attend  to  the  removing  the 
temptations  to  it.  Btit  let  its  attention  be  turned  to  the  removing  of  ever  j 
thing  that  inclines  men  to  crime,  and  the  substituting  as  much  as  lies  in  their 
power  whatever  elevates  above  it,  and  legislation  would  never  before  have 
been  employed  so  honorably,  and  crimes  would  never  before  have  been  so 
ievr  and  punishments  so  little  needed. 

And  in  this  place  again  I  would  say,  let  the  first  step  be  taken  in  the 
schools.  Let  education  be  more  liberal  in  those  already  established,  and  let 
others,  which  shall  reach  every  nook  and  corner,  every  hamlet  and  pauper.  I 
cannot  speak  too  oflen  or  too  much  in  the  praise  of  learning ;  how  it  diverts 
the  attention  from  vice ;  how  its  current  is  upward  and  onward  to  society. 
Next  guard  with  watchful  ||^  the  press.  Let  enlightened  public  sentiment 
spring  from  this,  but  carry  eut  the  spirit  of  the  laws  against  all  publications 
that  tend  to  demoralize  and  degrade.  Let  rewards  be  offered  for  the  best 
book  on  particular  subjects,  which  are  calculated  to  advance  learning  and 
morals.  How  can  a  class  who  are  already  degraded  be  otherwise  than  cri- 
minal, until  such  baneful  influences  as  now  exist  are  removed  from  them.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  which  these  influences  may  be  more  fittingly  likened, 
than  that  tree  whose  poison  infests  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around  ;  and  for 
crime,  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  emblem  than  the  fabled  hydra,  whose  heads 
rose  anew  from  the  stroke  of  Hercules,  until  the  burning  iron  of  Laius  seared 
their  source.  Let  these  noxious  causes,  let  the  origin,  the  source  of  crimes, 
be  removed.  All  other  attempts  to  prevent  them  are  like  man's  futile  en- 
deavors to  exhaust  the  great  ocean  of  waters  while  the  rivers  still  roll  in  their 
tides.  The  winds  or  the  autumn  frosts  may  for  a  season  strip  the  tree  of  its 
foliage  that  spring  may  robe  it  with  renewed  verdure ;  but  when  once  the 
parent  stem  is  overthrown,  life  shall  no  more  play  amid  its  branches,  and  leaf 
or  germ  be  seen  never  more. 
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POPiriiK  P0RTBAIT8  TTITH  PER  AND  PBNGIl. 

HENRT  MILLER   SHBEVE. 

(coifoi«in>si>.) 

At  this  day  the  eDtbasiasm  with  which  the  news  was  receired  throughout 
the  West,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated.  Dr.  McMurtrie,  whose  **  Sketches 
of  Louisville  "  were  published  in  1819,  was  a  witness  of  those  occurrences, 
and  his  description  of  them  indicates  the  feelings  of  the  community  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  "  Next  to  Fulton,"  he  says,  '*  the  western  country 
owes  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve.  It  is  to  his 
exertions,  his  examples,  and  let  me  add,  to  his  integrity  and  patriotic 
purity  of  principles,  that  it  is  indebted  for  the  present  flourishing  state  of 
Its  navigation.  *  •  *  The  offer  of  the  Livingston  Company  was  re« 
jected  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  the  affair  left  to  justice,  whose 
sword,  at  one  blow,  severed  the  links  of  that  chain  which  had  enthralled 
the  commerce  of  the  western  waters.  Had  Captain  Shreve  been  weak 
enough  to  have  accepted  of  this  offer,  the  result  is  obvious.  No  one 
would  have  dared  to  embark  bis  fortunes  in  vain  endeavors  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  bis  country,  by  adding  the  wings  of  commerce  to  the 
feet  of  agriculture,  because  rain  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;  the  carrying  business  would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
company,  which  would  have  continued  just  as  many  and  no  more  boats 
in  the  trade  than  were  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  price  of  freight ;  and, 
consequently,  instead  of  paying  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for 
every  article  of  import,  the  merchant,  and  ultimately  the  consumer,  (for 
on  his  shoulders  such  things  always  bear  at  last,)  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  six,  seven  or  eight,  aa  best  suited  the  interests  or  conveni- 
ence of  the  company."  The  simple  fact,  that  suit  was  not  brought  under 
the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States,  is,  of  itself,  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  ingenuity  or  inventive  powers  of  Captain  Shreye.  The  '<  Washing- 
ton" was  not  built  under  French's  patent,  as  was  the  "  Enterprize,"  but 
in  accordance  with  Captain  Shreve's  own  inventions.  The  nature  of  the 
controversy  demonstrates  that  the  originality  of  his  improvements  was 
universally  conceded  at  that  time.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  contest 
was,  to  give  to  the  **  Washington"  preference  over  all  other  steamers  in 
the  trade,  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  all  further  efforts  to  use  Ful' 
ton's  engine  on  the  Mississippi.  Indeed,  the  debt  due  from  the  west  to 
Fulton's  memory,  although  vast  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  arises  from 
the  direction  he  gave  to  the  genius  of  others,  and  not  from  the  usefulness 
or  intrinsic  value  of  his  engine.  The  experience  of  four  years'  demon- 
strated that  neither  Fulton's  patent,  nor  that  of  French,  could  ever  be 
made  of  practical  benefit  to  western  commerce. 

In  1818,  Captain  Shreve  bad  matured  in  his  own  mind  still  further 
improvements ;  and,  consequently,  he  built  the  steamboat  *'  Ohio,"  of 
450  tons  burthen,  adding  the  other  inventions  his  genius  suggested.  The 
principal  change  was  in  using  double  flues,  and  in  supplying  the  boilers 
through  the  "aft  stands,"  thereby  saving  fuel  and  preventing  those 
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**  stands''  from  being  burnt  out  every  few  months.  After  nmning  the 
"Ohio"  about  four  years,  and  the*' United  States"  about  one  year,  he 
undertook  another  series  of  improvements,  not  merely  on  the  engine  but  od 
the  model  of  the  boats.  The  steamers  then  in  use  were  generally  con- 
structed like  sea-vessels,  and  drew  too  much  water  for  river  navigation. 
Besides,  they  could  not  accommodate  the  crowds  of  passengers,  arising 
from  the  increased  business  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  rapid  immigra- 
tion westward,  without  ceasing  to  carry  freight.  In  1824  he  finished  hie 
new  steamboat,  named  '*  George  Washington,"  constructed  on  the  model 
now  in  common  use — the  first  built  with  the  upper  cabin,  or  hurricane 
deck.  Some  of  his  partners  objected  to  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the 
boat  would  be  '*  top-heavy,"  and  refused  their  consent  to  the  experi- 
ment, until  he  proved  to  them,  by  mathematical  calculations,  that  the 
weight  of  the  upper  deck  and  cabin,  when  filled  with  passengers,  would 
be  less  than  that  of  the  deck  loads  carried  in  the  common  **  two-deckers" 
preriously  in  use.  He  had  introduced,  some  years  before,  the  double 
engine  which  was  generally  connected  with  a  stem  wheel.  Preferenee 
had  been  given  to  the  stem  wheel,  because  the  boat  was  more  easily 
managed  than  with  side  wheels  attached  to,  and  moved  by  a  single 
crank.  The  numerous  dangers  in  those  rivers,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  boats  should  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  pilot, 
and  more  than  the  rudder  was  required  for  that  purpose.  Captain 
Shreve,  therefore,  constructed  the  "George  Washington"  with  side 
wheels,  each  of  which  was  to  be  worked  by  a  separate  ensfine,  thus 
enabling  the  pilot  and  engineer  to  make  sudden  turns  in  the  river,  or  to 
manage  the  largest  steamers  as  easily  as  a  skiff  with  oars.  This  sug- 
gestion was  the  occasion  of  general  ridicule,  and  his  associates  gave  a 
very  reluctant  consent  to  its  being  tested.  Indeed,  to  one  not  familiar 
with  steam  navigation,  many  objections  to  such  a  plan  wonld  readily 
occur.  The  "  Qeorge  Washington,"  however,  soon  became  the  model 
for  all  western  steamboats,  and  the  prediction  of  Captain  Shreve  was 
Verified.  We  do  not  mean  that  no  improvements  have  since  been  made  on 
the  engine  or  boats,  but  simply  that  those  now  in  universal  use  in  die 
Mississippi  Valley,  contain  all  erf  the  various  inventions  of  Captain  Shreve, 
as  well  as  those  made  since.  It  is  possible  that,  simultaneously  with 
many  of  hts  improvements,  other  persons  were,  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe,  working  out  the  same  results  ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  in  this  case  as  in  that,  of  Newton  and  Leibnits ;  none  the  less  praise 
is  due  to  his  genius.  His  numerous  inventions  were  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  genius,  enlightened  by  daily  and  practical  experience  in  steam 
navigation,  and  unaided  by  the  valuable  hints  which  scientific  friends 
gave  to  his  compeers. 

The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  western  commerce  were  still  formidable; 
for  the  innumerable  snags,  sawyers,  sunken  roots,  &c.,  which  filled  the 
channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  caused  the  most  serious 
disasters,  and  greatly  protracted  the  voyages  from  city  to  city.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  attention  of  Congress  began  to  be  turned  to  the 
subject,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  western  members  and  of 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War.  Knowing  the  many 
obstacles  to  military  success  during  the  operations  of  Gen.  Jackson  in 
the  southwest,  and  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  northwest,  throughout  the 
war  of  1B12~  15,  for  lack  of  suitable  means  of  transporting  supplies  to 
distant  points,  Mr.  Calhoun  deemed  it  of  vast  moment  that  all  constitn- 
tional  means  should  be  used  to  render  the  western  rivers  available  for  mil- 
itary purpotes.    He  had  seen  a  new  element  of  power  succesafully  intro- 
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duced  into  the  ordiQary  routine  of  riyer  trade,  and  his  comprebenaive  and 
sagacious  intellect  could  not  overlook  its  importance.  Instead  ,of  a  delay 
of  t^ree  months  in  forwarding  supplies  from  Pittsburg  for  tbe  defence  o 
New-Orleans,  steam  could  effect  the  object  in  tan  or  twelve  days,  if  all 
obstructions  were  removed  from  the  river  channels.  Determinwg  in  his 
own  mind  the  limits  of  constitutional  power  over  the  subject,  be  bent 
his  energies  to  the  legitimate  improvement,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
jof  the  national  highways  of  '^  commerce  among  the  several  states/'  Re- 
peated acts  of  Congress  from  tbe  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, had  declared  that  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were  under  Federal  ju- 
risdiction— ^that  the  latter  river  was  the  **  mare  nostrum''  of  the  republic, 
open  equally  to  all  of  its  citizens.  In  1824,  Congress  u>propriated 
$75,000  for  their  improvement,  and  the  duty  of  expending  that  sum  ju- 
diciously, was  devolved  on  the  Secretary  of  War.  Judging  correctly 
Uiat  the  experi^ice  of  western  navigators  was  worth  more  than  all 
studied  theories  from  men  unacquainted  practically  with  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  he  promptly  caused  the  following  circular  to  be  issued  to 
the  steamboat  captains  of  tbe  west : 

^^EmoIIIXXR  DxPAaTN£ZfT,  } 

WASHiKGToif,  June  1,  1824.  > 
<*  Sir  :— The  Act  of  Congress  of  tbe  24th  of  May,  1 834,  having  made  an  appro* 
priatlon  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  by  removing  all  trees  which  may 
be  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  commonly  called  ^^fi/er«,  sawyers,  or  snags,  tbe 
Secretary  of  War  is  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  vour  skill  and  experience  ia 
the  navigation  of  the  riVer,  and  requests  that  yon  will  present  such  suggestions  as 
may  occur  to  you,  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  die  intentions  of 
Congress.  He  partieolarly  desiies  your  opnuen.  whether  tbe  river  could  ke  freed, 
.  advantageously,  by  dragging  the  tress  or  snsgs  from  their  bed,  and  what  would  be 
the  beat  mode  and  time  of  doi|ig  so ;  or  wii^ther  it  would  be  practicable  to  saw 
them  oif  at  a  depth  so  low  as  not  to  endanger  the  navigation  of  the  river  at  the 
lowest  water ;  and  what  would  be  the  best  mode  and  season  of  the  year  for  effect- 
ing the  same  ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  passing  heavy  rafts  of  timber  down  the 
river ;  and  what  would  be  the  best  form  or  mode  of  constructing  the  rafts  for  the  - 
purpose  of  removing  the  impediments  to  the  navigation.  Any  suggestions  on 
these  or  any  other  points,  bavine  relation  to  the  subject,  and  accompanied  by  esti* 
mates  of  the  probable  cost,  wiU  be  acceptably  received  by  this  department;  die 
eommunicationB  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  endorsed '  En- 
gineer Service.* 

*^  AjXXAIVnBR  Macom0, 

Maj.  Ocn»9  Chief  Engineer,^* 

The  replies  to  that  circular  embodied  a  larffe  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation and  many  valuable  suggestions.  And  surely  no  class  of  men 
were  more  likely  to  be  observant  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  nor  to  re- 
ject wiih  much  greater  car^  upon  the  general  subject  itself,  than  those 
who  were  daily  risking  their  lives  and  property  on  those  waters.  The 
magic  effect  of  steam  and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  west,  were 
advancing  commerce  with  unexpected  strides,  and  giving  more  importance 
to  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  threatened.  The  wildest  imagination 
had  not  predicted  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  nor  fore- 
told its  rapid  advance  in  numbers,  wealth  and  refinement — state  spring- 
ing up  after  state,  "  a  mighty  train."  But  it  was  not  to  the  private  trade 
alone  of  that  vast  region,  that  the  statesmen  of  1824  directed  their  atten- 
tion ;  for  they  foresaw  that,  in  the  event  of  an  Indian  or  other  war,  its 
triumphant  conclusion  might  depend  on  the  celerity  and  certainty  with 
which  men  and  means  could  be  despatched  to  the  frontier.     The  rivers 
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of  the  west  furniBhed  channels  of  intercommunicatioii,  and  for  military 
operations,  not  less  than  15,000  mileto  in  extent  From  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  farthest  verge  of  American 
civilization,  the  new  states  conld  precipitate,  whenever  needed,  along 
those  rivers,  with  the  rapidity  of  steam,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant 
and  hardy  volunteers,  and  supplies  for  ten  times  that  force,  to  any  point 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  remote  wilderness,  or  from  the  lakes  to  the  gul£ 
Hence,  the  removal  of  all  dangerous  obstructions  from  those  great  mili- 
tary and  commercial  highways  was  an  important  element  of  national 
strength  and  security.  This  has  been  seen  and  felt  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mexican  war.  When  the  exciting  news  of  Arista's  advance 
upon  General  Taylor  was  borne  by  hundreds  of  steamers,  to  every  part  of 
the  broad  west,  thousands  of  the  patriotic  and  brave  hurried  down  those 
highways  to  beat  back  the  foe.  In  about  one  month  after  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  a  western  city,  nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  reported  at  the  Brazos  a  volunteer  regiment  of  her  citizens,  well 
disciplined  and  ready  for  action.  A  single  snag  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  that  gallant  band,  and  interrupted  a  whole  campaign. 

In  1824,  the  Mississippi  was  strewed  with  snags  and  sawyers.  For  un- 
told centuries  its  fierce  current  had  been  uprooting  from  its  alluvial  banks 
and  bottom  lands,  trees  of  giant  growth,  and  sweeping  them  onward  to- 
wards the  gulf,  until  striking  a  bar,  or  caught  in  a  bend,  they  were  stayed  in 
their  course,  forming  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  a  leafless  for- 
est, whose  strong  and  pointed  branches,  just  peering  above  the  muddy 
waters,  threatened  instant  destruction  even  to  the  most  skilful  navigator, 
and  defied  human  genius  to  track  a  tortuous  course  in  safety  through 
8uch  a  pathless  waste.  If  now,  after  the  worst  dangers  have  been  re- 
moved, a  single  snag  can  strike  down  at  a  blow  a  steamer  of  one  thou- 
sand tons  burthen,  and  instantly  overwhelm  her  rich  freight  of  men  and 
merchandize  in  hopeless  destruction,  what  must  have  been  the  perils  in 
the  navigator's  path,  before  one  of  those  dread  obstacles  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  its  bed  i 

From  the  archives  of  the  War  Department  it  may  be  seen,  that  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1824,  Captain  Shreve  wrote  an  interesting  reply  to  the  cir- 
cular of  May  preceding,  and  made  many  important  suggestions  to  the 
government.  In  that  letter  he  stated,  without  hesitation,  that  "  the  river 
may  be  entirely  freed  from  such  obstructions,"  and  mentioned  several 
modes  of  effecting  the  object.  He  offered  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
the  department,  if  desired,  the  model  of  a  machine  invented  by  him  for 
that  purpose  in  1821 ;  but  no  request  therefore  was  made.  The  Secretary 
of  War  advertised  that  a  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars  would  be 
awarded  for  the  best  plan  of  removing  snags,  sawyers,  &c.  Captain 
Shreve  declined  competing  for  that  premium,  as  he  placed  a  higher  esti- 
mate on  the  value  of  his  invention.  The  award  was  made  in  favor  of  Mr. 
John  Bruce,  of  Kentucky,  and  a  contract  concluded  with  him,  by  which 
he  agreed,  for  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  remove  all  of  those  obstruc- 
tions from  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  river  for  its  entire  length,  and  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Balize.  Immediately  he 
commenced  building  one  of  his  premium  machines  at  Pittsburg ;  but  as  he 
soon  perceived  that  it  could  never  be  made  to  work  successfully,  he  aban- 
doned it  before  completion,  determined  to  rely  on  simpler  means.  He 
began  operations,  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Babcock,  of  the 
Military  Engineers,  using  ordinary  flat  boats,  levers,  chains  and  saws, 
worked  by  manual  labor.  After  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed,  he  had 
removed  only  a  portion  of  the  logs  and  roots  in  the  channel  of  the  Ohio, 
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and  had  failed  to  master  a  single  snag  in  the  Mississippi.  As  the  appro- 
priation was  nearly  exhausted,  and  but  little  benefit  had  been  derived 
therefrom,  the  West  complained  so  loudly,  that  Major  Babcock  was  su- 
perseded and  Judge  Samuel  McKee,  of  Kentucky,  appointed  his  succes- 
sor. The  new  superintendent  died  in  a  few  months  after  his  appointment. 
Whilst  Mr.  Barbour,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was  hesitating  whom  to  select 
for  so  difficult  a  post,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  predecessor,  for  the 
necessary  information.  The  latter  remembering  the  valuable  suggestions 
originally  made  by  Captain  Shreve,  with  whom  he  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  perceiving  that  they  had  stood  the  test  of  subsequent 
experience,  recommended  that  his  services  be  secured,  if  practicable. 
Accordingly,  the  commission  of  Superintendent  was  forwarded  to  Cap- 
tain Shreve,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1826,  and  accepted  by  him  on  the 
2d  of  January  following.  Pursuant  to  instructions,  he  examined  the 
whole  subject,  and  reported  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Mr.  Bruce  to 
comply  with  his  contract ;  that  the  apparatus  then  in  use  was  not  suitable 
to  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  new  plan  must  be  adopted.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  commence  operations  at  government  expense,  on  the  most 
economical  plan,  and  by  the  employment  of  such  men  and  means  as  the 
nearly  exhausted  appropriation  would  permit.  During  that  season,  he 
used  a  twin-boat,  with  wheel  and  windlass  worked  by  manual  labor.  The 
additional  experience  thus  gained  convinced  him  more  fully  that  a 
mightier  power  than  human  strength  applied  to  simple  machines,  was 
necessary  to  overcome  the  formidable  obstacles  encountered;  and  he, 
therefore,  urged  the  building  of  a  steam  vessel  on  the  model  invented  by 
himself,  assuring  the  department  of  its  efficiency  and  necessity.  The 
commerce  of  the  West  was  then  valued  at  nearly  950,000,000,  and  the 
losses  by  snags  for  the  five  previous  years  amounted  to  81,045,000.  The 
young  West,  with  all  its  giant  energies,  could  hardly  bear  up  under 
so  heavy  a  burthen  on  its  enterprise.  Just  emerging  from  a  wilderness 
state  and  preparing  for  an  active  career,  it  beheld  with  dismay  its 
growing  commerce  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  many  a  hard-earned  for* 
tune ;  boat  after  boat,  with  valuable  cargoes  and  brave  crews,  going  down 
forever  beneath  the  muddy  waters.  To  most  minds,  the  attempt  to  re- 
medy that  increasing  evil,  seemed  entirely  hopeless.  Human  ingenuity, 
'  it  was  thought,  had  been  completely  exhausted  in  its  effi>rt8  to  form  some 
combination  of  mechanical  powers  by  which  those  huge  anags  could  be 
torn  from  their  beds  and  safety  given  to  navigation.  As  the  currents 
changed,  old  sand  bars  were  swept  away  and  others  formed.  The  river, 
diverted  into  ever-shifting  channels,  caused  new  snags  to  rise  from  its 
alluvial  bed  as  the  sand  was  washed  off;  and  the  practised  pilot,  who,  on 
descending,  had  passed  over  an  unruffled  surface  at  some  well-known 
point,  was  often,  on  his  return,  startled  from  his  fancied  security  by  a  sudden 
crash,  which  instantly  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes.  The  turbid  waters  conceal- 
ed all  objects  below  the  surface ;  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  borne  along  ren- 
dered an  accident  irremediable ;  those  who  fell  into  the  stream  were  never 
again  seen ;  and  the  boat  which  went  down,  was  soon  so  deeply  imbedded, 
(the  nucleus  of  a  new  bar,)  that  no  power  could  extricate  her.  Although 
the  snags  now  in  those  rivers  are  truly  formidable,  and  annually  prove 
destructive  to  property  valued  at  millions  of  dollars,  there  are  but  few 
to  be  seen,  equalling  in  size  those  common  to  every  bend  in  1827. 
Many  of  them  measured  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  were 
imbedded  in  the  channels  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  fourteen  feet.  They 
were  in  every  bend,  along  every  island  chute,  skirting  the  entire  shore, 
and  peering  through  every  bar.    Hence^  it  is  not  strange  that  the  ori- 
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ginal  proposition  of  Capt.  Shreve,  to  ovetcome  so  stupendous  an  evil, 
was  receired  with  doubts  and  misgivings.  Met  by  incredulity  on  all 
sides,  be  tested  bis  invention  on  a  small  scale,  at  his  private  expense, 
and  thus  knew  that  he  was  urging  no  absurd  experiment  His  letters 
show  the  confidence  of  true  genius-^fuH  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  He 
promised  repeatedly  that,  if  authorized  to  incur  the  expense,  he  would 
build  a  machine-boat,  to  be  worked  by  steam,  that  would  break  off  the 
snags,  however  large,  below  the  alluvial  deposit  in  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nels, or  uproot  them  for  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi.  When,  after 
great  importunity,  he  obtained  the  desired  authority,  it  was  so  restricted 
with  conditions,  suggestions  aiid  fbars,  that  a  failure  of  his  plans  would 
have  devolved  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  experiment  and  its  ex- 
pense on  himself.  But  opposition  came  not  from  Washingtotk  alone ; 
many  western  boatmen  believed  the  plan  absurd— ^denied  that  a  steam- 
Vessel  could  tear  up  or  break  off  the  snags  without  being  dashed  to 
pieces  or  sunk  in  the  atterapt-'-and  therefore,  remonstrated  against  tbd' 
experiment.  0)ie  of  those  remonstrances,  now  on  file  in  the  War  De- 
partment, uses  the  following  strong  language :  **  It  is  said  the  present 
Superintendent  (Capt.  Shreve)  has  it  in  contemplation  to  construct  Ht 
large  and  powerful  steamboat,  fur  die  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  snags^ 
and  pulling  them  out  by  the  force  of  steam.  Now,  those  projects  are 
only  calculated  to  get  through  the  appropriation,  without  anything  like 
the  object  contemplated.  All  machinery ,  tohatever,  ii^ether  used  bff 
lever  or  steam  power,  is  considered  by  persons  who  are  well-^acquainted 
with  the  Mississippi  river  navigation,  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
money**  This  was  the  voice  of  despair.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
were  some  western  boatmen  of  more  faith :  and  who,  having  witnessed 
the  triumphs  of  many  of  his  inventions,  believed,  with  Gen.  Jackson^ 
that  **he  was  a  man  who  would  do  whatever  he  undertook."  They 
petitioned  to  have  his  request  granted.  The  consent  of  the  Department 
was  dated  June  27th,  1828,  and  the  first  snag-boat,  the  Heliopolis,  waa 
ready  for  operations  by  the  22d  of  July,  1829.  This  machine-boat  has 
twin  hulls,  about  eleven  feet  apart,  firmly  connected  together  "  abail 
midships,"  and  so  constructed  that  a  blow  on  the  snag-Deam  bears 
equally  on  every  part  and  timber  of  the  vessel.  The  snag-beam  con* 
nects  the  twin-hulls  at  their  bows — is  placed  at  the  water-line,  wedge- 
shaped,  and  in  the  exact  centre  of  percussion,  so  that  a  blow  with  it 
produces  no^'ar  whatever,  and  consequently  does  not,  as  was  predicted, 
disturb  in  the  least  any  of  the  machinery  connected  with  the  boilers  or 
engines.  In  addition  to  that  simple  contrivance,  there  is  an  ingenious 
combination  of  the  pulley,  windlass,  wheel  and  axle,  levers,  &c.,  tot 
elevating  loose  snags,  sunken  logs  and  roots,  masses  of  rocks,  and  simi- 
lar impediments.  When  in  operation,  the  machine^boat  moves  "  under 
a  full  head  of  steam,"  striking  the  snag  with  the  whole  momentum  of  the 
moving  mass,  a  sudden  blow,  equal  in  violence  to  three  or  four  thousand 
tons.  If  the  snag  be  firmly  imbedded,  it  is  instantly  broken  at  the 
point  of  leverage — generally  a  distance  below  the  bed  of  the  river  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  snag.  But  if  it  be  too  loose  to  offer  the  neces- 
sary resistance,  the  boat  passes  on,  turning  it  over,  and  at  the  same  time 
trimming  off  all  of  the  limbs  on  the  under  side.  A  return  passage  of 
the  boat  trims  the  other  side  of  the  snag,  and  forces  a  chain  beneath  it ; 
and  in  about  five  minutes  it  is  lodged  on  deck  and  sawed  into  small 
pieces.  The  boat  and  all  the  snag-machinery  are  worked  by  the  same 
steam  engines. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1829^  the  Heliopolis  entered  die  Mississippi, 
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aod  eommeiieed  operations  at  Plum  P(MDt^«*the  spol  where  the  snags 
formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  With  great  doubt  resting  on  the 
minds  of  all,  save  the  inventor,  she  dashed  into  that  river-forest,  break- 
ing by  single  blows  snag  after  snag,  or  uprooting  them  in  rapid  success- 
ion. In  a  few  hours,  every  doubt  was  dispelled — the  triumph  was  com- 
plete. Human  genius  had  devised  a  mode  of  wrestling  successfully  with 
the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  of  breaking  through  the  last  and 
greatest  barriers  to  western  commerce.  So  perfect  was  that  machine,  in 
all  its  parts,  that  to  this  day,  not  the  slightest  improvement  or  alteration 
has  been  made  on  it.  It  has  saved  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
individuals,  untold  millions  of  dollars,  and  given  an  impetus  to  commerce 
which  no  mind  can  estimate.  Official  reports  to  Congress,  state  that  it 
has  reduced  the  voyage  from  New-Orleans  to  Louisville  more  than  one» 
half;  saved  a  countless  number  of  lives,  and  property  to  an  incalculable 
amount ;  effeeted  a  salutary  change  which,  without  its  agency,  ages  might 
not  have  accomplished ;  and  proved  indispensable  to  the  government  in 
1^  discharge  of  its  duties  to  lUelf  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Ex-v 
tvavagant  as  sueh  statements  may  appear,  they  still  fall  below  sober  re* 
ality.  At  this  time,  there  are  1190  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
ef  10,252,160  tons  afloat  on  the  western  waters,  which,  with  the  other 
river  eraft,  bear  annually  to  and  from  market  cargoes  estimated  at 
$432,651,240  in  value.  Without  the  snag-boat,  that  vast  amount  of 
property  would  have  been  endangered  at  every  point  along  those  great 
vivers ;  nearly  ten  millions  of  people  have  been  compelled  to  struggle 
against  all  the  evils  incident  to  difficult  transportation  and  intercourse ; 
many  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  both  in  war  and  peace,  greatlji 
retarded  and  exposed  to  ever-recurring  hazards;  die  prosperity  of  half 
the  Union  checked  in  its  rapid  progress,  and  the  national  imports  and 
exports  lessened,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  government  reve< 
nues  and  available  resources. 

One  instance  will  suffice  for  illustration — the  removal  of  the  Bed  Rivet: 
Raft*  The  government  engineers,  after  minute  surveys,  reported  it  to 
be  nearly  impracticable  to  remove  that  formidable  barrier  to  navigation, 
and  that  the  lowest  estimate  could  not  be  less  than  two  or  three  millions 
of  dollars.  They  advised,  therefore,  that  the  work  should  be  abandoned. 
Gen.  Cass,  then  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  properly  apprecia- 
ting the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
suddenly  stopped  without,  at  least,  one  serious  effort,  consulted  Captain 
Shreve  on  the  subject  The  answers  of  the  latter  were  satisfactory,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  more  than  Herculean  task.  The  resul 
k  thos  stated  in  official  reports  to  Congress : 

«*  The  great  raft  of  the  Red  River,  conststing  of  an  accnmQlation  of  trees,  logi 
and  drift-wood  of  evexy  dMcription,  firmly  imbedded  ifi  its  channel  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles^  was  removed^  and  the  navieatioD  of  that  river  opened • 
inclosive  of  the  rait,  a  dist€ince  qf  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles.  This  work  aloae, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  public  land  reclaimed  in  the  raft  region, 
and  rendered  fit  for  cultiMioo  ;  the  enhanced  value  of  other  lands  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  and  the  reduced  coat  in  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  Fort 
Towsoa  and  to  the  Indians  located  in  that  neighborhood,  has  been  worth  millions 
to  the  government."  «  •  •  •  •  «i  That  steam  constitutes  the  only  water 
communicalaon  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Mexico,  [Texas,]  and  the 
south-western  territory  of  Missouri,  to  which  the  government  is  now  removing 
[1836]  the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  It  may  be  made  navigable  with  large  keel- 
boats  and  barges,  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  [Sierra  Madre.]     In  the  region 
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throng  wbich  it  flows,  military  poats  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  ages,  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  check,  and  to  insure  harmony  among  them,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding  with  Mexico.  In  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Fort  Towson,  the  government  has  encountered  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable,  and  at  one  time,  the  troops  at  that  post  were  left  destitute  of  their 
regular  provisions  and  clothing  during  a  whole  season,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  raft,"  &c. 

And  this  is  only  one  instance,  affecting  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
stream,  by  which,  as  is  officially  stated,  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  were 
saved  to  the  government  in  one  season^  by  the  reduced  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. That  rafl  has  since  re-formed  for  a  few  miles,  as  Captain  Shreve  pre- 
dicted would  be  the  case,  unless  a  snag-boat  should  be  kept  (M>erating  there. 
Yet  how  vast  that  single  undertaking,  and  how  successful  I  The  whcde 
cost,  instead  of  being  two  or  three  millions,  was  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  has  also  been  officially  reported,  that  through  the  use  of 
snag-boats,  so  long  as  they  were  kept  in  operation,  an  accident  from  collis- 
ion with  snags  rarely  occurred.  From  causes  already  mentioned,  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  safe  navigation  of  western  rivers.  During  the  last  two 
years,  since  they  have  been  laid  up  for  lack  of  suitable  appropriations,  tha 
city  of  St.  Louis  alone,  has  lost  on  those  rivers  property  valued  at  more 
than  one  million,  and  the  government  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  success  of  the  snag-machine  suggested  to  their  inventor  the  con- 
struction of  a  marine '  battering-ram  for  harbor  defence.  At  the  request  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  he  filed  in  the  ^avy  Department  an  accurate  description  of 
this  proposed  military  engine ;  but  he  was  prevented  bj  other  pressing  du- 
ties from  so  far  complying  with  the  old  hero's  wishes  as  to  construct  one 
for  positive  experiment.  To  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  a  machine  would  answer  the  object  in  view.  In  twenty 
minutes  it  could  sink  the  largest  ship  in  the  British  navy,  and  be  ready  to 
operate  against  a  second.  As  designed  by  the  inventor,  the  machinery  and 
propelling  power  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  guns,  nor  could  a 
point  blank  shot  strike  her.  The  descriptive  letters  were  filed  in  1829; 
and  letters  patent  since  obtained  for  such  a  machine  by  a  distinguished  na- 
val officer,  indicate  that  another  person  has  freely  used  the  hints  and  plans 
he  gave. 

Although  an  original,  zealous  and  unwavering  supporter  of  General 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  named  in  con- 
nexion with  that  office.  Captain  Shreve  received  his  first  appointment  as 
Superintendent  of  Western  River  Improvements  from  John  Q.  Adams. 
He  was  continued  in  the  same  office  to  1841,  enjoying  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
people  of  the  west,  he  was  among  the  earliest  victims  of  the  political  revolu- 
tion of  1840.  He  was  officially  iniermed,  by  a  letter,  dated  at  Washington, 
September  11th,  1841,  that  he  had  been  removed,  and  was  instructed  to 
transfer  the  public  property  under  his  charge  to  his  successor.  The  same 
letter,  which  is  among  the  strangest  documents  of  that  strange  period, 
closes  with  the  following  remarks : 

**  In  concluding  this  communicatioD,  which  finally  dissolves  your  connexion  with 
the  Government  as  an  Agent  of  this  Department,  I  take  the  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  seal  you  have  manifested  for  the  public  interests,  the  ability  yon  have  dis- 
played in  conducting  your  operations,  and  the  faithful  manner  in  whkh,  for  a  se-  . 
ries  of  years,  you  have  executed  the  various  and  important  trusts  committed  to 
your  charge,  entitle  your  conduct,  (so  far  as  is  known  to  this  Department,)  not 
only  to  an  avowal  of  satisfaction,  but  also  to  an  expression  of  high  approbation.'* 

Surely,  such  a  testimonial,  voluntarily  tendered  by  his  political  ezectt- 
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ti<Hier8,  at  the  moment  of  his  decapitation,  is  no  slight  eyidence  of  hie  emi* 
nent  abilities  and  services. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  resided  on  his  plantation,  near  St  Louis,  devo- 
ting his  attention  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  with  the  same  zeal  and 
liberality  always  manifested  by  him  for  western  commerce.  Thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-four  years  literally  spent  on  the  waters,  he  returned  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  in  which  his  early  youth  was  employed,  enjoying  the  plea»- 
nres  of  uninterrupted  social  happiness,  and  commanding  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  a  wide  cirde  of  friends.  lie  commenced  his  career  as  a  demo- 
crat, and  still  cherishes  with  deep  enthusiasm  the  liberal  faith  of  his  party, 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  cause  with  commendable  zeal  and  frankness ;  occa- 
sionally regretting,  however,  that  he,  too,  cannot  once  more  attest  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  patriotism,  by  mingling  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  battle-field, 
as  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  under  the  hero  of  New-Orleans. 

This  meagre  sketch  of  his  eventful  career  indicates  clearly  his  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  No  man  of  mere  ordinary  powers  of  observation  or 
inventive  genius,  unsustained  by  more  than  common  faith  in  man's  high 
destiny,  or  by  an  unusual  degree  of  moral  heroism,  would  have  {>ersevered, 
despite  the  ridicule  and  incredulity  of  contemporaries,  in  adding  to  the 
steam  engine  improvement  after  improvement,  and  in  making  new  applica- 
tions of  Its  mighty  energies  to  useful  purposes.  In  the  broadest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term  has  his  career  been  eminently  democralio— nlevoted  to  the 
successful  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  human  toil,  and  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  his  country.  He  has  contributed  more  than  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  to  the  progress  and  blessings  of  his  age,  and  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  new  states  in  the  far-off  west 

The  most  beneficial  results  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked, seldom  enure  to  the  possessor's  immediate  advantage.  As  in  an 
innumerable  number  of  other  instances,  so  in  this,  the  world  has  pros- 
pered through  the  agency  of  one  who  has  been  strangely  neglected,  and 
almost  unknown  to  fame.  Notwithstanding  no  mind  can  compute  the  true 
value  of  his  many  inventions,  he  never  applied,  except  in  one  instance,  for 
letters  patent  to  secure  to  himself  the  deserved  fruits  of  his  genius.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  even  what  Fulton  failed  to  accomplish ;  and  if  he  had 
turned  his  inventive  powers  to  his  private  purposes,  could  have  amassed 
enormous  wealth.  But,  when  proffered  boundless  treasures  by  the  Living- 
ston and  Fulton  Company,  he  spumed  the  tempting  bribe,  as  its  acceptance 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  public  interests  for  his  personal  benefit  If  it  be 
true,  that  the  unknown  inventor  of  the  plough  is  more  worthy  of  immortal 
honor  than  the  proudest  of  conquerors,  what  measure  of  public  gratitude  is 
due  him  who,  by  his  gifled  intellect  and  untiring  perseverance,  has  opened 
the  arteries  of  a  continent,  and  sent  through  them  the  life-blood  of  com- 
merce, to  quicken  the  whole  system,  throughout  its  vast  and  varied  extent, 
into  vigorous  and  healthful  action  1 

The  pioneers  in  every  cause,  social  or  moral,  physical  or  intellectual — 
the  men  who  make  the  first  essays  for  truth  and  right,  tor  human  elevation 
and  progress,  too  often  fall  martyrs  to  the  very  zeal  and  daring  without 
which  success  could  not  be  won.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  see  far  into  the 
future— to  prepare  the  way  for  coming  events,  or  even  to  devise  suitable 
remedies  fur  existing  evils.  The  gifled  few  encounter  at  every  step  the 
ridicule  and  prejudice  of  the  sliort-sighted,  and  resistance  from  the  timid 
and  despairing.  Hence,  success  in  any  enterprise,  looking  to  untried  r^ 
forms,  whether  in  politics  or  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  human  industry,  de- 
pends, not  alone  on  the  sagacity  of  the  reformer,  but  also  on  his  unfaltering 
self-reliance,  which  no  impediments  can  shake  nor  opposition  overcome^ 
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Such  were  the  men  who  opened  the  western  wildernem  to  ciriltzation,  and 
its  rivers  to  profitable  commerce — men  cast  in  too  stern  a  mould  to  be 
broken  in  the  first  rode  shock.  The  few  who  yet  linger  on  the  stage  of 
action,  look  back  with  joyful  hearts  ak>ng  the  dangerous  paths  they  have 
trodden,  and  forward,  with  a  sublime  faith  to  the  coming  destiny  of  the  re*- 
public.  If  the  statesmen  who  have  urged  forward  this  confederacy  in  its 
career  of  prosperity  and  ever-expanding  power,  whilst  surrounded  by  raea 
of  little  faith,  deserre  the  meed  of  a  nation's  grateful  remembrance,  tha 
hand  of  neglect  should  not  be  laid  coldly  upon  the  benefactors  of  humble 
toilf  who,  in  a  less  prominent,  but  not  less  useful  sphere,  have,  perseveringly, 
and  with  generous  self-sacrifice,  removed,  one  after  another,  many  of  the 
most  grievous  burthens,  which  for  ages  weighed  down  the  struggling  and 
oomfortless  sons  of  labor,  in  their  unremitted  efforts  for  a  scanty  aubsasl* 
ence.  Those  who  have  summoned  the  elements  to  minister  to  the  varied 
wants  of  our  race — ^who  have  substituted  the  useful  metals  and  eapanaive 
force  of  steam  for  human  muscles,  and  their  unrelaxed  eaergie»-Hvho  have 
feshioned  out  of  iron  and  copper,  feet  and  hands  to  spin  and  weave,  dive  and 
swim,  draw  and  run,  for  the  humblest  of  our  kind— who  have  harneased 
to  our  cars  horses  of  iron  and  fire,  and  put  wheels  to  our  ships,  so  that 
mountain  and  valley,  wind  and  tide,  might  no  longer  resiat  them  in  their 
•ourse — who  have  made  the  subtlest  of  fluids  convey,  with  lightning*speed, 
our  thoughts  and  wishes  to  remote  friends  uid  kindred-^who,  in  brief» 
have  subjected  nature  to  the  dominion  of  man,  and  made  him  *^  master  of 
its  laws,  and  lord  of  its  hidden  energies,"  elevating  htm  to  a  loflier  sphere, 
in  which  his  intelligence  alone  governs  his  wants,  and  supplies  their  cease- 
less demands, — ^those  men  are  general  benefhctors  in  this  working^jr 
world,  playing  no  unimportant  part  in  democratizing  the  age,  and  hasten- 
ing the  era  of  equality  and  freedom. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  complaints  are  heard  when  the  firuits  of  dieir 
labors  are  filched  (torn  iiiem<— when  they  are  turned  empty  away  fi'om  that 
public  table  which  their  exertions  have  loaded  with  the  choicest  bleastnga. 
Among  the  many  who  have  thus  suffered,  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  government  has  used  his  private  property  without  remu- 
neration. At  nine  different  times  and  in  various  forms,  his  claim  has  been 
acknowledged  and  encouragring  promises  made.  Still  he  refrains  from  en« 
forcing  his  rights,  at  the  injury  of  that  commerce  with  which  his  name  ia 
intimately  identified*--preferring  to  wait  for  even  tardy  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  government  he  so  kmg  and  faithfully  served.  The  plea  of  necessity— « 
that  as  his  genius  alone  haa  devised  a  remedy  for  evils  of  many  centuries' 
^owth,  so  the  government  could  not  avoid  the  use  thereof-— would  be  valid, 
if  coupled  with  a  faithlhl  observance  of  the  constitutional  oUigation :  "  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation." 
It  matters  not  in  what  form  that  private  property  exists — ^whether  in  houses 
or  lands,  cq>yrights  or  patents,  ships  or  merchandise ;  a  ffovernment  founded 
to  secure  to  each  of  its  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
should  never  trample  them  and  the  laws  of  its  existence  into  the  dust.  A 
republic  which  wrongs  its  own  children  cannot  escape  reproach.  Its  great 
duty  is  to  dispense  justice  freely,  and  without  delay,  to  all— 4o  provide  suiw 
able  means  of  adjusting  all  proper  demands  upon  itself,  so  that  its  example 
may  never  encourage  individnads  in  wrcmg^domg. 

This  brief  sketch  illustrates  the  rapid  progress  of  American  art  and  powen 
Born  near  the  Atlantic  shore  about  the  close  of  the  American  revolution ; 
borne  over  the  Alleghanies  on  the  advancing  wave  of  western  civilization ; 
nurtured  in  the  wilderness  where  his  young  slumbers  were  oft  disturbed  by 
the  wild  war-whoop  of  a  savage  and  remonnless  foe,  his  has  been  the  good 
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fortune  to  Bee  a  few  become  a  mighty  people ;  the  frontiers  of  the  repnblic 
receding  westward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific;  the  arts  spreading 
their  triumphs  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  state  ailer  state  springing  into 
existence  to  join  t^e  sisterhood  Si  freedom,  and  to  know  too  that  his  hand 
has  not  been  **  unseen  in  al!  the  wondrous  changes  wrought."  Where  for 
many  weary  months  he  once  toiled  with  rude  *'  setting  poles''  and  "  cordeiles" 
to  force  his  small  barge  iip  the  great  river  of  floods,  he  has  lived  to  direct 
floating  palaces,  with  fire  and  steam,  over  the  same  perilous  track ;  and  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  telegraph  in  St  Louis,  his  was  the  first 
message  borne  by  lightning  firom  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  haA 
lightning,  after  the  lapse  of  oidy  one  generation,  joined  steam  in  annihilating 
time  and  distance,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  binding  more 
closely  together  the  expanding  frontiers  of  our  Union.  The  first  rude  set> 
tlements  of  a  remote  wilderness  have  been  changed  within  the  memory  of 
many  still  living,  into  splendid  cities ;  the  wigwam  and  log-^abin  given  way 
to  magnificent  dwellings  and  warehouses,  factories  and  temples,  obserrato- 
ries  and  universities — all  the  pride  and  glory  of  education  and  refinement 
The  scattered  and  unprotected  few  who  sought  in  vain  for  purchasers  of 
their  surplus  productions,  hare  swelled  to  millions,  busy  in  sending  the  firuita 
of  a  teeming  soil  to  remote  corners  c^the  earth^  and  in  feeding  by  their 
bounty  the  starving  population  of  iC^istant  land.  Having  reached  the 
Pacific  in  its  ever  onward  mission,  our  republic  is  now  stretching  southward 
towards  the  Isthmtis-^ 

**  And  the  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles- flew." 
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It  dawned,  that  hoped-for  mom,  and  gave 
To  meet  their  ravished  view— 

A  lovel;^,  verdant  uland,  let 
Within  the  ocean  bine. 

Its  trees  nmbrageoiia,  spread  to  woodv^ 
And  from  those  woods,  were  seen 

Forth  issuing  many  a  being  strange. 
Who  cast  them  glances  keen. 

Expectant,  then,  and  foil  of  joy 
The  anchors  cast— boats  manned— 

Across  the  clear  and  limpid  wave. 
They  rowed  them  tow'rd  that  land. 

The  noble  Admiral  stepped  on  shore, 

In  scarlet  clad  was  bu— 
And  what  should,  furled,  within  hia  hand. 

But  the  Boyal  Standard,  be. 

The  Pinzont,  next,  they  onward  pr^sMd, 
To  touch  that  welcome  strand— 

The  Expedition's  Banner  each 
(Unfi2rled)*-bore  in  hii  hand. 


The  initials  of  the  king  and  qaeen 
Of  Spain  it  showed,  well  seen 

Their  F.  and  Y.,  inwronght  of  gold, 
With  the  blessed  Gross  between  :— 


That  emblem,  blazoned  there  in  ^ 
(With  two  gold  crowns  above)' 

Shone  out,  to  call  the  heretica 
Within  its  pale  of  love. 


They  landed  down  at  last,  in  all 
A  hundred  men  and  more ; 

Some  gailv-clotbed  in  radiant  robes— - 
Some  clad  with  bright  steel  o'er. 

Oolnmbos,  as  the  shore  he  touched, 

Upon  it  lowly  bowed  :— 
With  tears  of  joy  salutiog  it, 

To  God  he  prayed  aloud : 

When  riaing  mvely ,  hish  in  air 
Hisstan£jnd  he  unfurled^ 

Possession  taking— ^ll  for  Spain— 
Of  the  new  and  lorely  world. 
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St.  Mrador  tint  ale  hecBlled— 

Its  nativaf,  lodians  mined — 
As  the  Orient  raslm's  extretnitf 

He  tlioaght  ifr— long  then  luned. 

Now,  sword  luidrawn,  on  all  be  called 

To  take  the  allej^iance  oath. 
That  bailed  bim  Viceroy— *Adiiiinl 

O'er  land— o*er  ocean    botb> 

So   willed   their   sorereignft— eoon 
made — 

Then  some  they  kissed  bis  bands^ 
And  some— all  aligoct    cnniching  low, 

Xbey  knelt  them  on  the  sands. 

The  natiTes,  when  at  dawn  they  qpied 
(Jost  waking  from  Uietr  sleep) 

The  noUe  ships— tfaoagfat^  donng  night 
They'd  issoed  from  the  deep^- 

Those  monsters  raro— with  wings  so  white ; 

Or  some,  thatther  bad  come 
From  oat  the  ajM  firmament. 

Their  bright  etberoal  home. 

Now  timidly,  with  lodks  of  awe,  ^ 

•   They  approached— and  crowding  roond, 
In  adminitMm  gaaed,  and  gaaed— 
In  wonder  moat  proCbnnd. 

In  turn,  the  Spaniaids  corioos  eyed 

Those  gentle  natives,  there — 
With  diamond  eyes,  and  ^itt'ring  smiles, 

And  daric,  loxuriant  hair : 

Who  colled  them  frtdts  of  losctons  taste, 

Or  &iiT  barks  who  plied, 
Adown  the  sfaudog,  aznre  streams  :-— 

Did  these  the  pearl-rock  hide  f 

'BUfaireai  Tisions  realized, 

Ckdombos  there  did  stand—' 
Afiv  from  Spain— in  his  new-found  world, 

As  sovereign  o'er  its  huuL 


Kind  and  well-shaped  its  natives 

Of  copper-colored  hae ; 
Allpaimed  o'er  with  colors  bright— 

They  artless  seemed — and  true. 

Gay,  sandy  capd,  and  beads,  and  bells— 

Ricb  presents  Colon  gave ; 
Oh!  how  inestimable  these 

To  Indian  belle  and  brave. 

Among  sweet  groves    the    Spaniaids 
roved, 

Tin  sank  the  golden  san— 
Then  seeking  ships,  they  dreamed  be  sore 

A  hJry  life  begun. 

By  dawn,  there  came  the  natives  wild. 

An  in  their  tree  canoes— 
E'en  fiftv  men,  some  held  in  trath— 

Sach  barks  they  aye  did  use. 

CopiditY  in  Spaniards  waked— 
For  the  laiuaos,  some  they  wore 


SmaOomamentsof  gfendn^gold— 
Whence  came  that  gUttenng  store  ? 

They  pointed  sondi  where  dwelt  a  kio^ 
(So  Spaniards  thought  they  said) 

Who  o*er  a  wealthy  iahmd  reigned 
From  golden  platters  fed. 

The  iamed  Cipango  snre  is  tfiere ! 

Oolnmbos  tnoogbt  the  while  :— 
From  Goanahani— as  they  called 

This  first  Bahama  Isle. 

Now  lored  he  some  r^d-men  to  part. 

And  in  bis  ships  to  dweU — 
The  Spanish  tongne  they  then  moat  gain. 

And  soon  interpret  welL 

He  sailed-Huid  spied  some  pretty  iales 
Where  all  things  lovely  grew — 

He  coasted  on— bat  'moogst  them  all. 
Nor  gold,  nor  spice  did  ^ ' 


And  on  he  sailed— and  on  be  sailed— 
What  dawned  open  his  sight, 

But  noble  Cuba's  mountains  high— 
lu  dales  and  rivers  bright ! 

And  now,  with  grief  and  shame  I  write. 

That  Martin  nnzon  bore— 
That  mariner  of  goodlv  fiune— 

Deserted  comrades  oear. 

'TwBS  in  a  storm— but  let  it  pass 
As  round  th'  east  cape  they  veered 

Of  Cuba's  isle— lo  I  from  afv 
Other  mountains  there  appeared ; 

Sontheest— above  th'  horizon  clear- 
To  the  point  they  bore  away — 

Soon  through  the  ethereal  atmosphere 
Revealed— (air  Hayti  lay. 


From  forests  grand,  its  mountains 
To  savannahs  green— they  fell- 
That  vegetation  tropical 
Too  beauteous  'twas  to  tell. 

At  the  sight— (as  through  that  deep  blue 
sky 
Its  enriinr  smoke  on  swept)— 

Of  the  loveliest  isle  of  all  the  world- 
Each  Spaniard's  heart  up-leaped. 

There  sweetly  sang  melodious  birds ! 

WhiUtlanghittff  streams  did  run— 
And  brilliant  flocss  of  paroquets, 

Almost  obscured  the  sun. 


Transparent  seemed  that  crystal  ( 

The  trees  along  its  shore, 
Bore  grateful  fruits  to  tempt  the  hand 

To  cull  of  them  a  store. 

But  now,  I  may  but  slight^  teU 
Of  its  bland  and  gentle  gales^ 

Its  fr'agrant  flowers — new  animals— 
Its  fish  with  radiant  scales: 
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Of  all  the  sweets  that  itrewed  tfaeir  path, 
Throo^li  fresh  and  genial  lands^ 

Of  entertammentt  in  its  ffroves, 
At  powerfiil  Caciqnes'  hands : . 

That  airy  domes,  from  nalm-trees  framed, 
Pavilion-shaped,  stood  there— 

'Neath  shade  of  th'  over-locking  trees — 
As  tents  in  sammer*s  air : 

And  how  then-  eentle  inmates  sank, 
When  barst  the  cannon's  sound, 

In  terror,  at  that  startling  shock, 
All  prostrate  on  the  ground  : 

And  of  the  shipwreck  which  befell 
The  Spanianls'  ship*-late  sound— 

And  how  a  fortress  soon  they  reared, 
On  HispanioIa*s  ground : 

Then  how  with  tears,  their  brethren  there 
They  left,  in  that  sweet  world, 

With  promises  of  swift  return  :— 
Ana  how  with  sails  unfurled, 

They  steered  away  for  Spain—- afar— 

And  found  the  Pinta,  too—* 
With  Martin  Alonzo,  all  so  hal^— 

Who  had  his  tale— if  true : 

And  how  a  fearful  storm  arose, 
Of  lightning,  wind  and  rain— 

And  how  that  iPinta  soon  they  lost 
Agaia  upon  the  main. 

Cast  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 

rU  say,  by  adverse  wind, 
Its  king  in  state,  did  Colon  place, 

With  doe  attentions  kind : 

That  on  he  steered,  and  soon  he  veered 

Within  old  Palos'  port- 
Where  all  their  friends,  from  every  point, 

Full  quickly  did  resort : 

And  how  to  good  St  George's  church, 

Procession  soon  there  strayed- 
How  beUs  were  rung— and  business  dosed- 
And  all  right  merry  made : 

And  you  must  think,  in  convent  dark 

Of  Rabida's  old  pile. 
How  Friar  Juan  Perez,  good, 

Illumed  it  with  his  smile. 

To  Barcelona,  then,  we'll  speed 

Columbus  on  his  road ; — 
The  air  with  acclamations  rang. 

As  gravely  on  he  strode. 

And  long  before  he*d  reached  the  place, 

A  crowd  of  courtiers  proud. 
Of  youthful  cavaliers— and  all — 

Before  him  lowly  bowed. 

And  oh !  how  streamed  the  populace, 

To  see  the  wonders  there  ;^ 
A  Roman  triumph  had  it  seemed, 

But  for  its  solemn  air. 
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All  entered  Barcelona's  t 

The  Indians,  first  they  sent 
With  collars  of  the  purest  fold — 

Their  bracelets— and  *their  paint : 

Them  followed  birds  of  gorgeous  haet— • 

The  living  things  were  first. 
Then  creatures  stuffed  of  every  kind, 

With  plants,  and  flow'rs  weH-nurst 

And  last  of  all— Columbus  passed 

M^estically  slow ! 
A  shining,  sable  steed  he  strode  ;— 

Oh !  grandly  did  he  go  !— 

He  passed  those  streets  so  crowded  then, 
High  Grandees  thronging  round — 

Behinid— a  brilliant  cavalcade — ; 
AU-i-JoA^— his  worth  had  found. 

As  on  it  passed— and  on  it  passed- 

Oh  !  how  sublime  that  snow 
Of  creatures  of  a  new-found  world. 

That  strangely  there  did  go .' ! 

And  some  that  gazed  made  loud  applause— 
And  some  they  knelt  them  down — 

And  some  their  sweet,  fair  cheeks  they 
wet — 
And  some  their  manly  biown. 

The  train  now  reached  where  king  and 
queen 

Sat  openly  in  air 
Upon  their  thrones — with  Prince  Juan«— 

Their  dear  and  comely  heir. 

'Twas  thriUinc  expectation  all 

As  Colon  lintea  down — 
The  famed — ^the  honored— 'midst  aedaim 

In  Barcelona's  town. 

As  o'er  his  face  of  thought  sublime, 

A  glorious  smile  there  brake- 
Before  Hispania's  King  and  Queen 
He  knelt— but  naught  he  spoke! 

They,  raising,  seated  him  in  state 

Beside  them — and  required 
Narration  full,  of  wonders  seen — 

That  tale  so  much  desired. 

He  eloquently  descant  made. 

How  well  he'd  served  their  crown, 

Thehr  dewy  eyes  the  while  confessed  ;^ 
Then  sank  the  crowned  pair  down — 

And  raised  their  hands  to  Heav'n,  in  thanks 

For  that  sublime  event ; 
In  unison  all  present  Joined — 

Vast  was  the  gift  thus  sent  I 

Now  rolled  the  grand  Te  Deum  forth, 

And  rose  to  G^od  on  high — 
Those  beings  strange,    from   new  found 
world, 

In  wonder  standing  by. 
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And  mat  Ooliimba»<— there  knelt  ie, 
TW  obflerved  of  all  the  world, 

For  Ood  oor  Narigator  flped. 
When  he  hia  saila  nofoned. 


No  flimtj  1001  bad  he,  to  qoail 
At  king's  or  ooortier'a  irown— 

That  ^eatnets  of  the  kind  was  his. 
Which  fxtnk  can  ne'er  hold  down ! 

So /EmiiMss— 'all  tavkicible-*- 

So  »er«er*«aictf— bore 
That  k»w1y  man — of  birth  ob8car»-« 

To  a  goal  unreaeked  btfore  I 


Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon's  &te 

One  moment  will  I  speak— 
A  man  of  honor  and  renown. 

Bat— that  in  moment  weak. 

Self-interest  sorely  tempting  him, 

And  habits  of  command, 
He  strayed  away  from  comradea  dear, 

And  played  his  own  high  band. 

That  storm  so  great  his  bark  had  braved— 
He  steered  aim  into  Bayonne^ 

Thence,  missive  to  the  sov'reigns  sent, 
First  to  them  making  knovrn, 

The  great  diseovery— leave  he  claimed 

To  visit  soon  the  Court:— 
Then,  setting  sail  he  veered  avray. 

To  gain  old  Palos'  port 

Colambas  barst  that  se1f*same  day. 

As  star^— from  off  the  deep- 
So  Martin  Alonzo  skulked  away 

In  shame  his  home  to  keep. 

There  soverei^'  answer  soon  arrived, 

Excluding  htm  from  Coort- 
I  grieve  to  say  an  anguished  mind. 

Oat  his  career  fall  short. 

Now  let  as  weep,  that  step  so  false 

Hjs  fame  away  should  rend — 
For  of  Columbus  and  his  scheme, 

He  was  an  early  friend. 

Staunch  barks,  you  know,  he  loaned  the 


Besides  a  store  of  gold — 
From  nature  he'd  a  generous  soul— 
And— thus— his  fate  is  told. 


And  now  another  armament 
Was  whitening  Cadiz'  bay-^ 

Oh !  how  unlike  the  firtt  that  soiled 
From  Palos'  port  away. 

Of  second  fleet,  die  numerous  barki 
Held  Grandees— Oavaliers— 


And  men  of  wealth,— and  fervaiit  aaol*-** 
£nthiuiast8,-*void  of  fears. 

The  Pope's  high  vicar  ^raoed  the  eaaae« 
And  twelve  meek  pnests    his  suite— 

To  lure  the  souls  of  heretics 
To  lowly  Jesus'  feet, 

Was  their  vocation  shown  ;-9->in  tnith» 

In  troubles  to  embroil 
That  colony"— Columbus  too>^ 

Oh !  envions  Fxiar.  Boyle ! 


Some  mused  of  vales— as  Tempe'a 

And  some  of  yellow  ^old — 
And  some  of  stirring  hair-breadth  'scapea, 

And  fights  with  Caciques  bold. 

Their  high  and  noble  friends,  they  linecL 
The  shore,  and  cheered  each  heart — 

Hope's  anchor  bright,  it  sure  was  weighed. 
When  came  thcM»e  ships  to  part. 


Away !— away  .'—sailed  they— avwy ! 

O'er,  o'er  toe  sunny  seal- 
How  menr  those  expectant  souls. 

That  sailed  thus  gallantly ! 

On  leaving  the  Canaries,  then. 
South-west  they  slkbtly  steered. 

And  thus  the  dreadful  Caribs'  holdf— 
Little  AntiUes— appe^kD^d. 


In  the  huts  of  that  voracious  race 
What  dreadful  things  befel— 

Tour  blood  would   oreep   e'en  in 
sleep 
If  I  were  but  to  teU. 


ym 


Some  wretched  prisoners  having  freed. 

Let  it  suffice  you  here, 
They  sailed  to  Fort  la  Navidad, 

To  find  their  comrades  dear ; 

Whom  in  that  world  so  sweet  ihey'd  left. 

With  gentle  beings  round — 
I  shrink  from  telling  of  their  fate — 

Nought  but  their  honu  were  found. 

The  Spaniards  learned  from  Indian  frienda. 
That  a  fierce  Cacique  by  night — 

"Th'  Lord  of  the    Golden    House"i 
named — 
The  fortress  bnmed  outright. 

And  slaughtered  all ; — the  Admiral  Csr 
In  Spam — this  grieved  them  sore — 

Soon  they  commenced  to  build  a  town 
That  longer  should  endure. 

This  city— Isabella  named— 

To  praise  the  Queen  so  fiiir— * 
It  quickly  grew,  till  sickness  came. 

And  wrooght  them  great  despair. 

The  Viceroy  ships  had  sent  to  Spain, 
With  specimens  of  gold. 
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And  fraits,  and  plaati,  and  drugs  they'd 
found — 
80  hope,  there,  grew  not  cold. 

In  minds  imboed  with  clasaic  lore, 

Poetic  dreams  did  born, 
Of  a  golden  age,  in  the  new  found  woxM— 

TMse  thought  of  old  Satarn, 

And  Ceres,  and  Triptolemns-* 
How  onee  roand  earth  they  went  ^ 

New  arts  to  teach,  and  knowledge  give, 
To  beings  ignorant. 

Bat  in  that  world  a  crael  cross 

To  Colon  there  befel— 
Conspiracy  the  foulest  rose, 

Which  sctfcely  coold  he  qnell. 


In  every  valley,  erery  glen- 
Did  limpid  streams  unfold — 

And  Oh !  each  stream  and  rill  he  sure, 
0*er  gold  dust  sparklmg  roUed. 

And  vines,  oppressed  with  grapes  so  rich, 
In  those  fair  woods  they  grew — 

Borne  there  would  gladly  sojourn  now, 
And  this  had  they  in  view. 

They  reared  a  fort— St  Thomas  named — 

Near  to  this  mount  of  gold ; 
The  natives  of  those  regions  seemed 

In  reverenee,  mkitee  to  hold. 


Some  malcontents  to  Spain  he  seat 

For  trial'-^peace  in  land 
A  journey  to  the  golden  mounts 

Of  Cibao  he  plimned. 

A  road  was  cut  as  on  they  passed. 

By  cavaliers  so  gav, 
The  first  e*er  formea  in  this  new  world. 

Up  steep,  steep  mountain  way. 

When  to  its  summit  high  they*d  gained. 

Oh!  what  a  glorious  scene 
Borst  forth  to  view— a  lovely  plain, 

BDametled  o'er  with  green. 

And  brilliant  flowers ;— there  giant  pidms, 

And  tall  mahogany  trees, 
Umbrageous  spread-^and  hamlet's  smoke 

Streamed,  feathery,  on  the  breeae. 

How  throbbed  the  ffuSeless  natives'  hearts, 
When  shone  out  from  that  height. 

That  baud  of  warriors,  cased  in  steel, 
All  glittering  on  their  sight. 

Th.ir  prancing  steeds— Oh !   what  were 
they? 

Were  horse  and  rider  one? 
They  saw  the  banners,  heard  the  trumps 

And  din,  then  loud  begun— 

Of  thundering  drums ;— with  Tettinga  afarfll. 

They  soogbt  a  covert  woo<l. 
But  soon  returned,  by  Colon  won, 

And  rendered  service  good. 

In  the  montitain  chain  of  Cibao 
They  found  moch  gleaming  gold— 

The  noble  forests,  too,  around, 
Did  odorous  spices  hold» 


A  life  all  innocent  led  they — 

Having  in  God  belief; 
Holding  the  spirits  of  their  i^ead 

immofinl    calmed  ikeir  grief. 

They  thoQght  the  spirits  pure  that  passed 

Were  sent  to  join  a  band. 
Who  dwelt  in  gJorff^  near  a  lake. 

Of  that,  so  sweet  island. 

There  roved  those  souls,  'midst  shadowy 
bow'rs, 

Ambrosial  fruits  their  iood — 
Whilst  lovely  female  sprites  around 

Were  essences  of  good. 


These  Indians,  'neath  their  tall,  tall  palms, 
O'er  the  bright  enamelled  mead, 

The  mystic  dance,  which  story  told. 
In  joy,  would  often  lead. 

Thev  danced  to  cAoimfs— relating  deeds 

Of  days  heroic  ffone— 
Or  these  projected  enterprise. 

Of  war,  or  hunt,  alone. 

O,  Poety !  divinest  maid  \ 

To  caush  a  gUmpee  of  Oee. 
Was  pleasant  sure— ali  unadorned^ 

'Midst  nature'*  revelry ! 

They'd  timbrels  IVamed  ef  fishes  shells—  , 
As  they  leapt  a  dram  would  sound 

From  out  some  giant  boUow  tree-^ 
Oh !  they  in  peace  were  found,  , 

That  gentle  raoe,*- where  white  «ien  came, 

Was  ever  nsal  lete ; 
The  treasures  of  their  streams  and  groves, 

They  laid  at  Spaniards'  feet. 

For  bein&s  from  the  crystal  skies 
They  deemed  that  race  to  be ; 

Alas!  the  fiat  had  gone  forth 
That  closed  their  liberty ! 
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A  SOTAL  liKKIifiB. 

The  throne  of  France  has,  for  a  long  time,  descended  irregularly,  and 
the  example  of  the  imperial  rule  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  present  dynasty, 
establish  precedents,  in  pursuance  of  which  France  may  be  considered  an 
elective  monarchy.  When  Napoleon,  on  being  chosen  Emperor  by  the  French 
senate,  submitted  the  question  to  the  people  of  France,  the  vote  stood 
3,572,329  for  the  Emperor,  and  2^569  votes  against  him,  3,574,898  votes 
being  cast  This  was  really  a  manifestation  of  the  popular  will.  The 
number  of  voters  when  the  present  dynasty  came  into  power  was  but 
200,000,  and  the  chief  end  and  object  of  18  years  reign  seem  to  have 
been  to  make  the  crown  hereafter  descend  in  a  regular  line.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  that  Louis  XVI.  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who  was 
the  great  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  supposititious  reign  of  Louis 
XV II.  was  succeeded  by  Louts  XVIII.,  who  was  expelled  by  popular  will, 
and  the  younger  branch,  Louis  Phillippe  I.,  succeeded  irregularly,  and  has 
already  lost  by  death  its  immediate  heir,  the  fate  of  the  throne  to  descend 
in  broken  succession  remains  apparently  unaltered.  The  new  dynasty  had 
been  in  power  but  a  few  years,  before  its  immediate  heir  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  and  the  descent  of  the  crown  twice  elected,  became  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  a  long  minority  of  the  present  heir.  The  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir 
apparent  of  the  French  throne,  married,  in  1837,  Helen,  a  half-sister  of  Paul 
Frederick,  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  She  was  bom  in 
1814,  and  was,  consequently,  at  the  date  of  her  marriage,  23  years  old.  The 
family  of  Mecklenburg  is,  with  the  family  of  Capets,  the  most  ancient 
reigning  house  of  Europe.  It  is  the  only  sovereign  house  of  Sclavonian 
origin  now  in  existence.    The  German  genealogists  trace  them  to  the  Scla- 

.vonian  Princes  of  the  race  of  Wandalique,  of  the  tribe  of  Obotrites.  From 
Miceslas  to  the  present  day,  it  counts  twenty-eight  generations.  It  has  con- 
tracted alliances  with  nineteen  sovereign  states  and  with  twenty-three  sove- 
reign families,  of  which  fifteen  still  exist  It  has  given  seven  queens  or 
regents  to  Russia,  England,  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  its  last  connection 
was  by  Helen  to  the  heir  of  the  French  throne.  From  these  facts  it 
would  seem  that  this  family  is  '^  pretty  considerably"  aristocratic,  and 
when  Louis  Phillipe  looked  round  for  a  wife  to  him,  through  whom  he 

'  sought  to  bequeath  the  sovereignty  of  France  without  consulting  its  people, 
the  Princess  Helen  presented  herself  as  the  very  '*  double  extract"  of  royalty, 
and  a  most  eligible  match.  The  wily  monarch  made  propositions  that 
were,  however,  by  no  means  favorably  received.  The  fate  of  the  two  Aus- 
trian Princesses,  who  had  become  Queens  of  France,  presented  no  such 
enviable  results  as  to  make  the  Princesses  of  Europe  anxious  to  follow  their 
example.  To  be  sure,  the  fate  of  those  ladies  may  be  mostly  attributed  to 
their  own  bad  conduct.  The  lewdness  and  follies  of  Marie  Antoinette  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  fate  which  overtook  her  and  her  husband,  when  a 
great  people,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  of  a  thousand  years,  rose  in  their 
might  and  destroyed  the  oppressors.  The  fate  of  Maria  Louise,  who  died 
recently,  only  excites  the  deepest  disgust.  After  being  raised  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  splendor,  through  her  union  with  the  great- 
est captain  of  any  age,  to  abandon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity,  and 
through  choice,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  common  prostitute 
in  a  small  Italian  town,  speaks  but  little  for  the  tastes  of  the  "  daughter  of 
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the  Caesars."  Marie  Antoinette  ascended  the  throne  of  France  when  the 
idea  of  the  will  of  the  people  being  an  element  of  state  gorernment,  was 
scarcely  dreamt  of ;  yet  her  career  was  short  and  bloody.  Since  then,  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  has  iive  times  violently  changed  its  rulers,  and  the  husband 
proposed  to  Princess  Helen  was  but  the  heir  of  a  revolution.  Under  these 
circumstances,  her  relative,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  as  well  as  all  the  Geiv 
man  Princes,  energetically  opposeid  the  marriage.  The  mother  of  the 
Princess,  however,  like  the  mother  of  the  Spanish  Princess,  on  a  more  re- 
cent occasion,  was  easily  won  over,  and  the  marriage  finally  consummated. 
In  some  respects,  the  dark  forebodings  have  been  realized.  The  happy 
bride  is  now  a  bereaved  widow,  trembling  for  the  future  destiny  of  her 
fatherless  child,  who  is-to  rule  over  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  agitated 
nations  in  Europe.  The  sympathies  which  France  has  ever  excited  in  this 
country,  and  the  momentous  events  which  hang  on  the  flickering  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  may  make  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage,  from  which 
resulted  the  infant  heir  to  that  too  perilous  inheritance,  the  throne  of 
France,  interesting,  as  described  in  the  following  extracts  ii:om  letters  writ- 
ten by  members  of  the  family  of  the  princess,  to  a  lady  now  resident  in  Co* 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Letter  Jrom  Baron  de  R,,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Princess,  written  dur- 
ing  the  journey  of  the  Princess  and  her  mother,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenhurg  Schwerin,from  Gertnany  to  France, 

Hanau,  May  23^,  1837. 

Yesterday,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the  French  Duke  de 
Broglie  arrived  with  a  numerous  French  embassy,  to  be  introduced  to 
the  princess.  This  important  moment  has  been  crowned  with  brilliant 
success.  They  all  protest  that  their  expectations  are  far  surpassed.  Our 
dear  Princess  Helen  has  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on  the  first 
representatives  of  France.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  man  of  grave  and 
dignified  aspect,  was  himself  at  first  a  little  embarrassed.  He  read  his 
address  to  the  princess,  to  which  she  responded  with  superior  grace  and 
nobleness  of  expression.  After  this,  the  duke  introduced  the  whole 
embassy,  and  presented  a  large  box  filled  with  costly  gifts  to  be  distribu- 
ted by  the  pnncess  during  the  journey  to  Fontainebleau.  We  are  to 
continue  our  travel  with  a  large  cortege ;  we  require  already  eighty 
horses,  and  look  like  a  triumphant  procession.  Thousands  greet  with 
joyful  shouts  that  youthful  and  interesting  being,  who  goes  with  calm 
trustfulness  to  meet  her  high  destiny.  The  crowd  is  often  so  great  that 
we  have  difficulty  in  passing  through,  and  every  where  there  are  new  in- 
troductions. 

Alzbt,  May  24tth, 

Yesterday  was  again  an  uninterrupted  triumph,  although  the  passage 
over  the  beautiful  Khine  awakened  many  serious  feelings  in  the  Dosoms 
of  our  travellers.  The  fine  weather  which  has  favored  us  since  the  day 
of  St,  Helen,  and  now  blesses  us  on  the  soil  of  our  fatherland,  may  be  a 
good  omen  of  the  future.  We  all  feel  happy  to  the  growing  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  princess  is  greeted.  All  the  French  gentlemen  who  ac- 
company us  are  in  raptures  about  her.  At  Mariatz,  the  two  princesses 
Save  a  grand  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  invited  a  large  number  of  la- 
ies.  In  otwithstanding  their  fatigue,  they  are  well.  The  Princess  Helen 
has  also  her  daily  correspondence  with  Paris.     Every  morning  a  courier 
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arrives,  with  tlie  most  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits  for  her  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

26. — I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and  I  may  say,  I  have  been  since 
then  in  a  paradise  of  enchantment.  Never  was  a  princess  received  with 
such  universal  delight  in  her  new  country,  as  is  our  beloved  lady  on  the 
soil  of  France.  We  have  had  splendid  weather,  also,  for  all  these  fes- 
tive scenes ;  but  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  to  me  is,  every  where  to 
behold  HER  the  dear  object  of  a  nation's  love  and  praise.  I  can  easily 
imagine  how  much  your  thoughts  have  been  with  us ;  but  even  all  your 
fancy  could  paint,  is  surpassed  by  the  reality.  We  who  accompany  her, 
feel  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  dream. 

The  sun  was  shining  gloriously  yesterday  morning  when  our  proces- 
sion left  Saarbruck,in  the  following  order:  At  the  head  moved  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  and  the  Count  de  Portallis,  followed  by  a  detachment  of  Prus- 
sian hussars,  with  the  Commander  iu  advance  of  the  carriage  of  the  prio* 
cess;  next  came  the  Prefet  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  after  whom 
the  other  carriages,  all  in  grand  gala.  At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  frontier 
of  France  ;  the  music  swelled  into  loud  huzzas ;  while,  from  the  other 
side,  the  thunder  of  the  French  cannons  greeted  the  ear,  as  the  princess 
passed  through  the  triumphant  arch.  On  an  elevated  platform,  three 
large  and  elegantly  decorated  tents  were  raised.  On  either  side  stood 
thirty-two  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  presenting  flowers  to  the 
future  Queen  of  France.  As  we  entered  the  principal  tent,  I  performed 
with  a  sad  heart  my  last  oflicial  service  to  the  princess,  by  introducing 
her  new  French  cavaliers,  the  Counts  de  Choideul  and  Gourgaud,  who 
brought  letters  to  her  from  the  whole  royal  family  ;  the  Prefet  then  de- 
livered an  eloquent  address.  After  this,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  led  the  prin- 
cess through  thousands  of  spectators  to  another  tent,  where  we  partook  of 
a  breakfast  a  la  fourchette.  The  view  from  this  height  of  the  swaying 
multitude,  the  assembled  ^arc^tf  nationaie^  and  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
was  imposing,  and  indeed  a  most  exciting  scene  for  us,  her  friends,  agita- 
ted as  we  were,  by  such  various  emotions.  After  breakfast,  all  the  troops 
marched  in  review  before  the  royal  bride,  who  acknowledged  the  applause 
of  the  shouting  multitude  with  that  charming  kindness  which  made  her 
from  her  first  childhood  the  idol  of  all  hearts.  We  then  proi^eeded  rap- 
idly, accompanied  by  hussars,  lancers,  and  the  couriers,  who  go  continu- 
ally between  here  and  Paris.  At  each  relay,  we  required  two  hundred 
horses,  as  every  carriage  had  six.  To  give  an  air  defete,  all  the  postil- 
lions wore  the  tricolors  on  their  hats  and  arms. 

When  the  train  arrived  near  the  fortress  of  MetZy  where  there  are 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  the  crowd 
being  increased  by  the  people  assembled  from  the  country,  and  occupy- 
ing the  windows  and  the  highest  trees,  the  princesses  went  into  an  open 
carriage  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  their  entree  was  made  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  through  the  Hues 
of  the  troops.  When  they  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  Prtfet^  the  ad- 
dresses and  presentations  took  up  several  hours.  Our  princess  fulfilled 
these  not  easy  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  universal  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  the  future  heiress  of  the  throne  of  France.  Her 
mother  also  distinguished  herself  by  her  calm  and  dignified  deportment. 
At  seven  o'clock,  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared  by  the  servants  of 
his  Majesty,  to  which  fifty  persons  of  the  nobility  were  invited.  At 
night,  many  ladies  were  introduced,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  distinguished 
guests  enjoyed  a  magnificent  feu  d'artifice,  while  the  excited  multitude 
shouted  without  cessation,  *'  vi^e  la  Princess  Helene  /"    Three  hours  after 
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our  arrival  in  France,  it  waa  known  in  the  Tuilleries  by  the  telegraph,  and 
the  princess  had  yesterday  two  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom 
we  expect  to  see  at  Chalons. 

Jast  now  I  am  greatly  amused  at  the  an-ival  of  a  French  caiffeur  and 
a  dressing-maid,  from  Paris,  which  has  been  announced  to  me.  They 
were  sent  to  give  to  the  appearance  of  the  princess  the  true  finish  of  the 
Parisian  toilette. 


Extract  from  a  Utter  from  Mme.  de  B,,  the  French  Governess,  who  educated 

the  Princess  Helen. 

FoNTAiNEBLEAU,  May  SO^A,  1837. 
It  is  with  a  trembling  hand  that  I  write  to  you  a  few  lines  during  the 
few  moments  of  leisure  which  I  find  on  this  great  day,  in  which  so  many 
prayers  are  sent  to  heaven  for  our  beloved  princess.  But  how  thankful 
ought  we  to  be  to  the  Lord  for  his  grace  in  opening  for  her  a  path  to  all 
hearts !  All  appears  to  us  like  a  miracle!  She  has  supported  with  won- 
derful strength  all  the  various  emotions  that  filled  her  heart,  but  this 
morning  she  wept  a  great  deal,  and  still  appears  agitated.  No  imagina- 
ble description  can  give  to  you  a  just  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Grace, 
unrivalled  beauty,  nobleness,  sensibility,  delicacy  belong  to  him,  and 
what  heightens  the  value  of  all  these  noble  qualities  is,  that  he  seems  de- 
lighted with  his  bride ;  although  she  shows  herself  less  fascinating  to 
him,  than  to  the  other  members  of  his  family,  by  reason  of  an  insurmount- 
able embarassment  in  his  presence — ^perhaps  because  she  loves  him  al- 
ready so  much.  *'  He  is  an  ideal,"  she  said  to  me  after  her  first  interview 
with  him.  It  was  at'Ch&lons  that  the  prince  came  to  see  her,  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  this  month.  He  was  so  agitated  when  he  went  up  to  her 
apartment,  that  the  generals  who  accompanied  him  feared  be  would  faint, 
scarcely  had  he  strength  to  walk  up  the  steps.  The  Grand  Duchess  was 
the  only  one  present  at  this  interview,  which  lasted  a  whole  hour,  and 
filled  her  maternal  heart  with  the  sweetest  joy.     When  the  duke  left  the 

frincess,  he  said  to  one  of  his  officers  to  whom  be  is  much  attached,  *'  if 
had  the  choice  among  a  thousand,  I  would  have  selected  none  but  her. 
I  am  truly  happy  !" 

June  \st, — It  was  impossible  for  me  to  continue  this  letter  during  the 
last  two  days.  My  heart  was  united  with  yours  in  the  grand,  the  solemn 
moment,  when  she  pronounced  before  God  the  vdw  which  binds  her  to 
the  Duke  d'Orleans.  No  words  can  describe  the  princess  on  that  day. 
Calm,  affectionate,  thinking  of  all,  her  heart  more  humble  than  ever,  in  the 
midst  of  the  admiration  which  she  excites,  covered  with  all  the  splendor 
which  luxury  could  divine,  she  was  simple  as  in  her  little  boudoir  at 
Ludwigslust.  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  magnificent  presents  which 
she  received  ;  only  of  her  will  I  speak ;  of  her  who  deserves  so  richly 
the  love  which  she  inspires.  Let  us  return  to  the  journey,  which  we 
continued,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  d'Orleans  and  Nemours.  The  whole 
road  was  crowded  with  people  in  festival  dresses.  The  two  princesses 
and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  were  in  the  magnificent  gilded  carriage  of  the 
king,  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  In  the  second  carriage,  which  was  a 
very  gorgeous  one  also,  were  your  friend  Clara,  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
the  General  Gourgaud,  and  1  your  humble  Nancy,  Arrived  in  the  immense 
court  of  the  chateau,  military  music  and  cannon  resounded.  On  the 
elevated  portico  were  standing  the  king  and  his  younger  sons.  The  D uke 
d'Orleans  gave  his  arm  to  our  Grand  Duchess  to  lead  her  up  to  the  steps. 
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and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  conducted  Princess  Helen,  who  threw  her8e1£ 
in  the  deepest  emotion  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  He  receired  her  in  his 
arms  with  the  most  afiectionate  expressions,  and  brought  her  to  his  queeo. 
The  royal  couple  then  said,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  "  we  have 
loved  each  other  thirty  years ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the  same  with  you, 
my  children !"  ' 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  princess,  dressed  in  a  superb  robe  of  pink 
and  silver,  one  of  the  presents  from  the  duke,  received  a  number  of  pre- 
sentations. Her  noble  deportment,  her  grace,  her  angelic  expression, 
were  universally  admired.  Monseigneur  was  always  at  her  side,  making 
every  thing  easy  and  familiar  to  her,  and  wore  an  expression  of  joy  and 
happiness  which  it  was  delightful  to  contemplate. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  took  place  at  candlelight  in  the  galleries 
of  Henry  the  Third,  The  chandeliers  were  arranged  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  light  seemed  to  stream  through  the  windows,  throwing  no  shade 
— thus  producing  a  singular  and  strikingly  beautiful  effect.  Our  prin- 
cess was  superb ;  her  dress  of  Alenfon  lace,  (the  price  of  it  $5,625,) 
became  her  extremely  well.  A  crown  of  diamonds,  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  round  her  hair;  and  the  orange  wreath,  of  which  I  send  some 
leaves  to  you  and  other  friends.  She  wore  a  veil  of  lace  attached  with 
a  cluster  of  diamonds,  and  a  necklace  of  Chd,tons,  with  ear-rinffs  and 
Sevigns,  a  present  of  the  king.  But  her  expression  surpassed  all-^ 
so  pure,  so  lovely,  and  commanding  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  re- 
spect. The  ceremony  was  grand  and  imposing!  After  it  was  over, 
the  royal  family  retired  to  their  apartments,  and  the  duke  and  his  young 
duchess  to  theirs,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  description.  I  will  not 
attempt  it,  I  wish  I  could  explain  in  words  the  kindness  of  the  king 
and  of  his  noble  queen,  and  his  sister,  and  their  happiness  in  possessing 
her,  who  will  secure  that  of  their  beloved  son.  The  younger  princess 
and  princesses  are  enchanted  with  their  new  sister.  They  call  each 
other  already  thou,  and  there  seems  among  them  one  interest,  one  hap- 
piness, with  the  sweetest  manner  of  expressing  it.  Yesterday,  after 
breakfast,  we  promenaded  a  long  time  in  the  woods  in  the  favorite  chars 
d  bancs ;  the  gentlemen  on  horseback,  jlfon^f ^net^r  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  grace  and  elegance.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  theatre, 
where  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Mars  played,  in  the  grand  opera  and 
ballet  composed  for  the  occasion.  Everywhere  were  garlands  hung  with 
the  inscription,  "<i  Helene  le  casnr  des  FranfaisJ*  Indeed,  she  wins  all 
hearts,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  increases  her  happiness.  The  duke 
shows  her  the  most  devoted  attention,  and  she  begins  to  be  once  again 
herself  with  him,  that  is  to  say,  very  lovely.  He  will  not  permit  me  to 
leave  them  before  all  the  fetes  are  over,  and  promised  that  an  apartment 
of  my  own  shall  always  hp  reserved  for  me  in  the  Tuilleries,  so  that  I  can 
return  as  frequently  as  agreeable.  This  noble  prince  does  not  belong  to 
those  who  think  that  in  the  heart  there  is  only  room  for  one  great  affec- 
tion, and  consequently  all  the  attachments  of  the  princess  are  understood 
and  approved  by  him.  To  make  him  more  beloved  and  appreciated,  ho 
has  only  to  be  seen  with  our  Grand  Duchess,  who  never  mentions  him  with- 
out tears  in  her  eyes.  She  loves  him  as  her  own  son,  and  says  she  has 
never  seen  his  equal  in  her  long  life. 
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Letter  from  the  Baroness  Clara  de  S.,  Lady  of  Honor  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh, 

Neuilly,  June  26th ,  1837. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  honey-moons  might  become  honey-years,  every 
time  I  look  at  our  young  couple.  How  often  do  I  think  of  you  when  I 
see  them  walking  together  in  this  delightful  place  ;  and  when  the  sweet 
face  of  the  princess  says  to  me  :  ''  I  am  so  bappy !" 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  RoyaJ  family,  the  more  I  re- 
spect and  love  them.  What  a  rich  nature  is  that  of  the  king !  what 
genuine  respect  does  it  not  inspire !  How  is  all  in  unison — there  is  mind 
and  heart,  and  every  faculty  equally  developed  I  The  experience  of  a 
life  of  excitement  and  trial  has  proved  to  him  a  possession  which  brings 
the  highest  interest. 

When  the  circle  in  the  evening  is  dismissed  by  10  o'clock,  the  good 
king  seats  himself  for  an  hour  at  the  round  table,  in  the  queen's  private 
apartment,  where  the  queen,  his  sister,  my  Royal  Highness,  the  two 
ladies  in  attendance,  and  myeelf,  are  with  him,  and  work  at  our  tapis- 
serie  while  we  listen  to  him.  Those  are  delicious  moments  for  me. 
The  king  often  relates  the  drollest  stories  and  looks  so  grave,  while  we  all 
are  laughing,  that  it  is  amusing  to  see  him.  Sometimes  be  speaks  of  his 
younger  days,  or  of  serious  and  important  matters.  I  am  full  of  admi- 
ration of  his  great  mind  and  his  noble  character. 

Our  princess  feels  now  altogether  at  home.  Ah  !  oar  highest  expec- 
tations for  her  are  surpassed  I  Every  day  this  illustrious  young  couple 
seem  more  happy.  The  whole  demeanor  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  shows 
that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  her.  He  is  almost  always  near  her, 
and  their  whole  deportment  is  charming.  She  cannot  praise  sufficiently 
his  kindness  and  his  tender  care  of  her.  When  we  see  her  in  the  circle 
of  this  noble  family,  beloved  as  a  daughter  and  sister,  we  rejoice  for 
her,  and  feel  less  sensibly  the  loss  sustained  by  our  court — ^by  our 
hearts  !  Her  highness,  the  Grand  Duchess,  is  delij^hted ;  and  finds  her- 
self compensated  for  all  the  iojustice  she  suffered  from  the  nearest  rela- 
tions in  Germany,  on  account  of  this  marriage. 


Letter  from  the  Same, 

CoMPiEGNB,  Sept,  l^th,  1837. 
How  I  wish  you  could  sometimes  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  princess 
with  her  glorious  duke  \  It  was  a  sweet  tableau  to  see  them  together 
in  the  steamboat  on  our  way  to  Chateau  d*Eu,  where  the  king  had  in- 
vited us  all.  How  often  did  I  think  of  you  during  this  truly  ideal  voy- 
age. It  combined  everything  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful.  The 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  riant  and  romantic  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  had 
the  air  of  %fete.  Our  steamer  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands, 
and  the  tri-colored  flags  were  flying  around  us  like  butterflies.  On  the 
shores  all  was  life  and  joy  ;  for  old  and  young  came  to  greet  the  youth- 
ful pair,  and  joyful  acclamations  of  **  vive  le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  d'Or- 
leans" were  without  end.  The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  we  could 
continually  remain  on  deck,  and  I  wished  only  for  vnare  eyes  to  see  all 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape  at  once.  They  have  a  right  to  call  it  **  la 
belle  France.^'  The  whole  of  Normandy,  through  which  we  passed  on 
the  chrysolist-colored  SeinOi  is  one  most  beautiful  garden.     Pretty  villas 
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and  cottages,  (among  these,  the  one  belonging  to  the  amiable  poet  Oasi- 
mir  Delavigne,)  look  down  from  the  hills,  and  little  villages  are  half-con- 
cealed by  shady  woods,  and  surrounded  with  green  meadows.  These 
are  diversified  with  high  mountains,  old  towers  and  ruins.  The  ruins  of 
the  Chateau  Gail  lard,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  present  a  stri- 
king aspect.  Old  golhic  cathedrals  are  everywhere  to  be  seen ;  those 
of  Rouen  and  8t.  Oain  were  more  picturesque  than  alL  Rcuen  is  an 
interesting  place ,  but  one  day  there  was  too  short  for  so  many  attrac* 
tive  sights.  From  Rouen  to  Canteleu^  where  we  left  our  steamer,  the 
scenery  increases  in  grandeur,  as  the  Seine  is  wider.  I  should  have 
continued  with  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  high  waves,  the  tour  by 
water  ;-^but  the  duke  was  afraid  the  princess  might  suffer  from  sea- 
sickness, and  so  we  had  recourse  again  to  our  carriages^— my  happy 
mistress,  with  her  noble  children,  in  the  first.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
behavior  of  her  son-in-law  towards  her ;  so  amiable,  so  full  of  respect. 

We  rested  one  day  at  Havre,  finding  everywhere  the  most  affection- 
ate  reception  and  fe^^tive  preparations.  Yes !  our  princess  has  in  her 
new  country  the  same  power  over  all  hearts  which  made  her  so  idolized 
in  her  fatherland.  The  grace  of  G-od»  which  is  promised  to  humble  and 
innocent  beings,  and  the  blessing  that  springs  from  it,  is  with  her  wherever 
she  goes  1  From  Havre  we  went  to  St,  Valery^  an  original-looking  place, 
near  the  sea,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  The  next  day  we  proceeded 
from  Dieppe  to  Eu,  After  a  ride  of  five  hours,  we  saw  the  high,  point- 
ed roofs  of  the  Chateau  cPEu  and  the  blue  sea,  with  the  old  dark 
avenues,  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Monipemier  walked  so  often.  A  lit- 
tle farther  the  town  appeared,  with  the  church  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
The  plain,  with  the  green  meadows  and  clusters  of  trees,  stretches  along 
by  the  sea ;  and  the  village  of  Treport,  with  a  lighthouse,  gives  to  the 
whole  landscape  a  still  more  romantic  appearance.  The  dear  and  good 
king  received  his  children  and  our  whole  company  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  never  shall  I  forget  those  eight  days  which  we  spent 
there.  St.  Cloudy  although  very  beautiful,  could  never  please  me,  but 
the  leaving  it  made  me  sad,  as  we  left  the  house  of  the  dear  king,  where 
we  had  received  so  much  kindness.  Compiegne  is  elegant,  but  alto- 
gether in  the  new  style — handsome,  regular  features,  without  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  do  not  like  such  faces. 

Now  you  want  to  know  how  we  spend  our  days  here  at  the  new 
court  of  our  young  Duchess  d'Orleans.  The  society  de  Jimdation  con- 
sists of  the  illustrious  young  couple,  my  royal  mistress,  the  Countess 
Lobau,  with  her  daughter,  the  two  other  ladies  of  honor  of  the  duchess, 
and  the  Duke  de  Coigny  and  Count  de  Slahault^  cavaliers  in  attendance. 
We  have  besides,  the  whole  staff  and  aides  of  the  duke  :  General  Ran-- 
das,  formerly  governor  to  the  prince,  and  G-eneral  Marbot,  a  very  droll 
man,  who  looks  cross,  yet  notwithstanding  tells  the  most  witty  and 
comic  stories,  which  always  make  us  laugh.  Then  there  is  Colonel 
Gerard,  the  Duke  d'Elchingen,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney, 
who  has  the  appearance  of  a  melancholy  young  chevalier  of  the  old 
German  school.  The  sad  fate  of  his  father* made  such  an  impression  on 
him  that  he  rarely  smiles,  except  when  he  speaks  of  his  children. 
These  are  the  most  interesting  persons  in  our  society  ;  they  dine  always 
with  us,  and  three  or  four  times  in  the  week  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
are  invited  from  Paris,  or  from  the  environs.  Breakfast  is  not,  as  at  the 
king's,  in  common.  The  ladies  take  it  in  their  rooms,  and  every  one 
spends  the  morning  hour  as  he  pleases.  By  three  o'clock  we  assemble  to 
ride,  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  in   the  forest  of  Compiegne,    At 
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seyen  o'clock  we  have  dinner,  after  which  the  circle  meets  in  the  saloon 
of  the  princess;  and  the  round-table,  uith  the  tapisserie-work,  the  piano, 
and  a  quantity  of  albums,  entertain  the  company.  The  gentlemen 
walk  about,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  are  several  games  of  whist. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  there  are  hunting-parties,  and  we  ladies  follow  in 
the  carriage. 

Sometimes  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  ordered  to  the  boudoir  of  the 
princess,  and  when  the  hundred  valets  dechamhre^i^A  servants  have  closed 
the  last  door,  I  am  alone  with  my  beloved  young  friend.  Those  are  happy 
hours,  which  I  enjoy  far  more  since  the  regal  pomp,  which  at  other  times 
surrounds  her,  no  longer  oppresses  me.  I  look  through  it  into  that  ever 
faithful  and  humble  heart ;  and  when  the  princess  seizes  my  hand  en 
passaniy  or  her  kind  look  tells  me  she  is  happy,  then  I  am  also  happy. 


A  EEiL  PISiTB. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  the  notion  obtains  very  extensively  that  a 
real,  veritable,  bona-fide  pirate,  is  quite  an  obsolete  affair — a  character  of 
the  past — a  fellow  who  has  performed  his  part,  and  retired  from  the 
world's  stage  forever,  leaving  behind  him  nothing  but  his  name  and  a 
few  pleasant  and.  poetical  associations,  among  which  occur  black  flags, 
and  bloody,  emblazoned  with  death's  heads,  scuttled  ships,  vidth  project- 
ing planks  nicely  balanced  pver*  their  quarter  rails,  and  low,  black 
schooners,  with  masts  stepped  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or,  as  the 
sailors  say,  "  half  way  between  nothing  at  all  and  a  church  steeple." 
Talk  of  pirates — ^people  at  once  think  of  the  Buccaneers  or  the  salle  ro- 
vers ;  and  if  by  special  invitation  their  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
piratical  of  modem  times,  they  boggle  at  Lafitte  and  the  victims  of  Com- 
modore Porter's  cruise,  and  come  to  a  dead  halt  at  the  mention  of  the  re- 
nowned Wansley  and  Gibbs.  Beyond  these  two  worthies,  now  some 
fifteen  years  defunct,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  coax  the  credulity  of  a 
single  member  of  this  not-to-be-humbugged  community.  No !  it's  of  no 
use.  Then  and  there,  on  Bed  low's  Island,  was  hanged  until  it  was  dead, 
the  romance  of  the  seas ;  and  now,  of  all  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  do  their  business  in  the  great  waters,  you  can't  find  a  dozen, 
who,  apart  from  the  question  of  Mcday  proas  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
and  around  Java  Head,  have  any  more  respect  for  pirates  than  a  modern 
boy  of  eight  years  old  has  for  ghosts  or  the  devil.  Alas,  for  the  good  old 
piratical  and  poetical !  both  have  been  swamped  in  the  floods  of  utilita- 
rianism; often  united  in  their  lives,  in  their  deaths  they  are  not  divided. 
In  this  respect,  however,  their  degenerate  progeny  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble them,  but  with  a  difference ;  the  old  piratical  was  always  poetical ; 
the  new  poetical  'tis  said,  is  often,  if  not  always,  piratical. 

The  piratical  having  thus  nearly  disappeared  as  an  element  of  the 
social  state,  and  a  very  general  skepticism  as  to  any  lingering  remnants 
of  it  having  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind,  it  behooves  any  one 
about  to  introduce  a  real  pirate  into  general  society,  to  preface  bis  ap- 
pearance  by  an  assertion  of  his  claims  to  confidence.    With  this  view,  I 
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have  added  the  epithet  real — meaning  thereby  an  actaal,  Teritable  pirate, 
in  contradistinction  to  yonr  ideal  Red  Rovers,  and  all  such  kind  o£  ^noi- 
ful  craft.  My  free-booter  was  alive  and  hearty  but  a  few  yeurs  einoe, 
and  I  presume  he  is  so  now,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  middle*aged  man» 
with  a  good  constitution  ;  and  my  story,  if  it  has  but  a  little  romance  in 
it,  has  a  good  deal  of  truth,  which  is  something  in  these  days  of  animal 
magnetism  and  quack  medicines. 

But  where  shall  I  begin  ?  Ah  !  I  see— -just  off  the  Island  of  Fiores, 
with  Corvo,  black  as  one  of  the  crows  from  which  it  is  named,  far  off  in 
the  distance  to  the  north.  Beautiful  is  the  first  land  fall  at  aea,  under 
any  circumstances ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  was  with  no  ordi« 
nary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  gazed  up  the  deep  ravines  and  green 
valleys,  dotted  with  the  occasional  hamlets,  churches,  and  convents,  and 
along  the  steep  and  rugged  hill-sides  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Azores. 

**  Beautiful !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  stood  upon  the  poop-deck  of  the  cor- 
vette C  ■,  with  my  spy-glass  supported  against  the  shrouds  of  the 
mizzen-rigging ;  **  what  a  1  )vely  and  inviting  valley  1" 

''  Beautiful,  indeed,"  replied  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship ;  **  but  did 
you  ever  hear  that  remark  about  distance  lending  enchantment  to  the 
view  1  If  you  were  ashore  there,  you  would  find  things  of  a  different 
hue,  I'll  be  bound.  Those  dark  green  slopes  are  nothing  but  potato 
patches,  or  what  is  equally  uiipicturesque,  stumpy  and  bushy  vineyards ; 
and  as  for  those  pleasant-looking  hamlets,  I'll  bet  you  could'nt  get  with- 
in fifty  rods  of  them  for  the  filth  and  stench  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. There  is  nothing  like  a  Portuguese  villa  in  fhe  distance  for  an 
eptical  illusion*" 

The  further  discussion  of  the  beauties  of  Floree,  which,  despite  ef 
the  lieutenant's  contemptuous  opinion  of  Portuguese  pictuxesquenese^ 
seemed  to  be  worthy  of  its  name — the  Island  of  Flowers— was  inter- 
rupted by  a  midshipman,  who,  touching  his  cap  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
reported  something  floating  in  the  water,  a  lew  hundred  yards  €iff  the 
weather-beam. 

*'  What  does  it  look  like  V*  demanded  the  lieutenant. 

**  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  middy,  '*  it  looks  to  me  like  a  bunch  of  sea- 
weed ;  but  Jem  Jones,  of  the  fore-top,  says  he  thinks  it  is  BOtnetiuDg 
more  than  sea-weed ;  and  Jones  has  got  eyes  like  a  hawk." 

*'  Pshaw !  it's  nothing  but  some  piece  of  a  spar,  with  sea-weed  ool« 
iected  round  it.  However,  there  is  no  harm  in  looking  at  it  a  little 
nearer.  Take  a  pull  on  the  larboard  braces  I  Luff  up !  luff  up !  Mr. 
P-^,  report  to  the  captain  a  nondescript  in  sight  to  windward." 

*'  Fore*top,  there  1"  shouted  the  officer  of  the  deck,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  his  order  for  bracing  up  the  yards  had  been  executed.  "  Fore-top» 
there  !  have  you  got  your  eyes  open  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir."  n 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  make  out  on  the  weather-bow  V 

**A  barrel  or  cask  oi  some  kind." 

"A  barrel !  well,  it's  to  be  hoped  there  is  something  in  it,"  observed 
the  purser ;  **  to-morrow  is  the  fourth  of  July,  perhaps  this  is  a  god- 
send from  old  Neptune,  in  honor  of  the  occasion." 

The  object  was  now  plainly  in  sight,  and  the  captain  coming  on  deck, 
the  ship  was  hove-to,  and  a  boat  lowered  and  sent  for  it.  It  proved  to 
be  what  the  top-man  had  announced — ^a  barrel — although,  when  close 
along-side,  it  was  a  puzzle  to  me  how.  any  one  could  make  out  its  char« 
aoter.  Upon  freeing  it  from  se»-weed,  and  hoisting  it  on  board,  it  wae 
found  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  anknal  matter— barna* 
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olas»  flea*Bueker8 — long  worms,  and  a  kind  of  flat  oentipede  ware  inter- 
twined in  a  firm  and  solid  layer  from  three  to  four  inches  thick.  The 
cooper  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  active  exertion,  the  head  of 
the  cask  was  exposed  to  view. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  much  canons  speculation  afloat  among 
the  group  of  spectators,  as  to  the  time  our  prize  had  been  in  the  water. 
Three  years  was  the  shortest  period  allotted  by  those  who  had  had  most 
experience  of  the  sea ;  while  among  the  junior  officers  there  was  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion,  and  a  much  more  liberal  allowance  of 
time  to  conjecture.  "  I'll  tell  yim  what  X  think,"  demurely  interposed 
one  of  the  younger  middies—*'  you  recollect  that  Columbus,  when  he 
was  coming  home  on  his  first  Yoyage,  was  caught  in  a  terrible  nor*  wes- 
ter just  here,  off  the  Western  Islands,  and  in  order  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  great  discovery  might  not  be  lest  in  case  he  foundered,  as  he  was 
expecting  to  do  every  moment,  he  wrote  two  letters,  enclosed  them  in 
tin  cases  with  wax,  put  the  cases  in  barrels,  and  then  threw  them  over- 
board. Thei*e  is  no  account  of  their  ever  having  been  picked  up,  and, 
of  course,  they  must  have  been  floating  about  till  this  time.  I  guess 
this  is  one  of  them." 

"  But  the  barrel  is  full  of  liquor  of  some  kind,"  objected  one  of  the 
by*standers. 

"  True,"  replied  the  middy ;  "  but  it  is  the  sea-water,  that,  in  the 
course  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  leaked  in-— >we  shall  find 
the  cake  of  wax  inside  all  safe." 

The  carpenter  having,  at  last,  sctaped  his  way  down  to  the  head  of 
the  barrel,  proceeded  to  tap  it  with  a  gimlet.  Upon  canting  the  cask 
over,  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  streamed  from  the  orifice,  diffusing  around 
a  grateful  fragrance,  that  made  several  old  tars,  who  were  assisting  at 
the  operation,  snuff  up  the  air  with  evident  delight,  A  cup  was  brought 
and  filled.  The  carpenter  passing  it  to  a  midshipman,  the  midshipman 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  first  lieutenant  politely  handing  it  on  to  the 
captain-^who,  nosing  it  with  a  dignified  and  pensive  air  for  a  moment  or 
two,  touched  it  to  his  lips,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  first  lieutenant. 

The  first  luff  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

''Gin!"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

<<Gin!"  said  the  first  luff. 

''  Very  good !"  said  the  captain. 
'  '*  Devilish  good  1"  responded  the  first  luff. 

At  this  moment  the  officer  of  the  deck  interposed  to  cut  short  the 
rising  discussion.  *'  That  ship,"  said  he,  **  to  leeward,  is  acting  in  a 
queer  kind  of  way.  Since  she  was  reported,  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
she  has  altered  her  course,  and  is  heading  up  for  us  as  close  as  she  can 
lie.  She  has  signals  flying,  that  I  can  make  nothing  of,  at  her  fore  and 
main-masts ;  but  I  can't  tell  whether  she  has  a  flag  at  her  peak  or  not. 
I  suppose  she  wishes  to  apeak  us." 

''Well,  sir,  square  away,  and  give  her  a  chance  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
captain. 

The  attention  of  all  the  idlers  was,  by  this  order,  directed  to  the 
advancing  ship ;  and  upon  looking  round  again  for  the  first  object  of  in- 
terest-*the  barrel  of  gin — ^it  had  most  mysteriously  disappeared.  There 
was  a  rumor  current  throughout  the  ship,  during  the  day,  that  the  barrel 
had  been  sean  on  its  way  to  the  captain's  store-room;  but  an  extra 
glass  of  common  ship's  whiskey,  given,  ostensibly,  in  honor  of  the 
Fourth,  but  in  reality,  as  Jack  suggested,  by  way  of  commutation  for 
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his  share  of  the  prize,  waB  all  that  was  eyer  heard  of  that  cask  of  well* 
seasoned  Hollands. 

The  stranger  having  backed  his  main  top-sail  under  our  lee-quarter, 
announced,  in  answer  to  our  hail,  that  he  was  an  Englishman — a  hun- 
dred and  t6n  days  from  Sidney,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  day 
before  he  had  been  boarded  by  pirates. 

At  the  bare  mention  of  the  word  pirate,  there  was  as  strong  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  ship— from  knight>heads  to,  taiFrail — as  ever  ran 
through  a  New-York  drawing-room  upon^the  announcement  of  an  Eng- 
lish lord  or  a  mustachoed  French  marquise.  One  of  the  quarter  boats 
was  at  once  lowered  away,  manned,  and  the  first  lieutenant  placing  him- 
self in  the  stem-sheets,  pushed  off,  and  was  soon  on  board  the  stranger. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  his  return.  In  the  meantime  specu- 
lation  was  rife  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  piracy,  and  the  probable 
whereabouts  of  the  freebooters. 

The  report  of  the  lieutenant,  upon  his  return,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Englishman  had  been  boarded  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  be- 
fore, by  a  boat  from  a  clipper-built  brig,  after  having  been  suvnmoned 
to  heave- to  by  a  shot  from  a  long  gun  amidships.  The  brig  showed  no 
flag,  but  appeared  to  be  well-manned  with  a  Spanish-looking  set  of  fel- 
lows, in  red  caps  and  blue  woollen  shirts,  and  in  addition  to  the  first 
gun,  she  carried  three  or  four  carronades  on  a  side.  Upon  coming  on 
board,  the  boat's  crew  at  once  set  about  plundering  the  ship,  apparently 
seeking  only  such  articles  as  they  could  use  on  the  brig.  In  fact,  the 
officer  of  the  boat  announced,  in  the  politest  manner,  and  in  broken 
English,  to  the  terrified  passengers  and  crew,  that  his  craf^  was  merely 
short  of  searstores,  and  that  be  should  simply  help  himself  to  such 
things  as  he  stood  in  need  of.  How  much  of  this  forbearance  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  knew  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  there  being 
any  specie  on  board,  and  that  the  cargo  was  bulky,  and  of  but  little  • 
Talue,  it  18  impossible  to  say.  Having  helped  themselves  to  a  new  fore 
top-sail,  several  bales  of  canvass  and  rope,  three  or  four  barrels  of  poric 
and  biscuit,  and  sundry  articles  from  the  tool-chest  and  steward's  pantry, 
the  pirates  quietly  got  into  their  boats,  and  went  off  to  their  brig,  which, 
without  further  notice,  filled  her  main  top-sail,  and  stood  off  to  the 
south-east. 

A  long  passage  had  already  greatly  reduced  the  Englishman's  stock  of 
provisions,  and  the  pirate's  exactions  left  him  with  barely  ten  days'  sup- 
ply, even  after  putting  all  hands  upon  the  shortest  possible  allowance. 
It  was  this  that  had  made  him  so  anxious  to  speak  us.  Supplying  him  with 
beef  and  bread  enough  to  last  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  voyage,  we 
bade  him  good-bye,  and  hauling  our  wind,  stood  upon  the  track  of  the 
pii-ate. 

Not  a  sail  showed  itself  the  rest  of  the  day,  although  some  two  hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  were  kept  on  the  stretch;  and  provoking  enough  it  was, 
when  to  a  dead  certainty  there  was  a  pirate  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us. 
The  next  morning,  however,  we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  set  of 
topgallant  sails;  but  unfortunately  then  there  were  three  of  them,  whilst 
the  gentleman  we  were  after  carried  but  two,  his  vessel  being  a  brig.  It 
was  thought,  however,  l>est  to  overhaul  the  ship  in  sight,  and  inquire  if 
she  had  seen  anything  of  the  freebooter,  whose  acquaintance  we  were  so 
anxious  to  make.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  haul  up  a  little,  as  the 
ship  was  to  windward ;  but  to  our  surprise  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
stranger  had  followed  our  example,  and  braced  up  too.  A  still  sharper 
pull  on  our  lee  braces  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  stranger's 
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coarse,  and  k  was  evident,  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  indis- 
posed to  speak  us.  It  would  never  do  for  a  crack  coi'vette  to  give  it  up 
so,  and  with  everything  set,  alow  and  aloft,  and  bowlins  hauled  taut,  we 
commenced  a  regular  chace.  At  length  we  got  near  enough  to  send  a 
shot  dancinff  along  on  the  water  ahead  of  him,  when  he  at  once  put  his 
helm  up  and  came  doWn  under  our  stem.  She  proved  to  be  a  beautiful 
Portuguese  clipper-looking  craft,  with  unmistakeable  tokens  of  the  slaver 
in  every  line  of  her  finely  moulded  hull,  and  in  the  spread  of  her  square 
yards  and  taunt  tapering  topmasts.  However,  we  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her  or  her  Ipisiness,  and  she  had  seen  nothing  of  the  pirate,  so  we  filled 
away  for  Fayal,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  first  luff.  **  Who  knows," 
says  he,  "  but  that  the  fellow  has  gone  into  Fayal — it  is  close  by ;  and  as 
be  appears  to  have  been  short  of  grub,  he  has,  perhaps,  put  in  there  for 
potatoes  and  onions.  As  to  the  onions,  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  do  better, 
for  the  Fayal  onions  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Madeira,  and  the  Ma- 
deira onions  are  famous  the  world  over." 

We  came  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Orta,  amid  a  fleet  of  Yankee 
whale  ships,  who  were  laying  in  their  stores  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  but 
no  pirate  was  to  be  seen.  ' 

Orta,  with  its  whitewashed  buildings,  looks  pleasant  enough  from  the 
sea,  but  as  soon  as  you  set  foot  on  shore  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  filthy 
dilapidated  town.  The  streets,  perhaps,  are  not  so  disgustingly  dirty  as 
those  of  New-Tork,  but  they  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  old  and 
mean.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadstead  rises  the  beautifnl  peak  of 
Pico ;  its  top  covered  with  snow  and  enveloped  in  fantastic  and  ever- 
varying  clouds,  and  with  its  steep  sides  clothed  with  vineyards,  from 
whence  come  the  Pico  wine  of  the  New- York  market. 

There  was  no  pirate ;  but  as  the  first  luff  had  promised  us  there  were 
plenty  of  onions,  **  mild  as  new  milk,  and  big  as  your  hat,"  of  which  with 
other  fruits  we  laid  in  a  good  store,  inasmuch  as  it  was  whispered  that 
we  were  going  to  run  by  Madeira  without  stopping  at  Funchal  until  our 
return. 

Ten  days  from  that  time  and  we  were  becalmed,  right  under  the  famous 
Peak  of  Tenerifie.  By  this  time  the  excitement  about  the  pirate  had  died 
away ;  the  fellow  had  slipped  off,  not  only  out  of  the  sight  of  the  sharp 
eyes  at  our  fore  topmast  cross-trees,  but  apparently  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  loungers  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  conversation  for  the  tfroe  flowed 
in  two  pretty  nearly  equal  streams— one  an  abuse  of  the  calm,  and  the 
other  a  laudation  of  the  majestic  peak.  Pour  passer  le  temps,  the  deep 
sea  lead  was  got  overboard,  but  there  was  no  bottom  at  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  fathoms.  If  the  ocean  ever  dries  up,  so  that  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  can  be  viewed  from  the  present  bottom  of  the  sursounding  sea, 
it  will  unquestionably  be  thought  to  be  the  most  astonishing  mountain  in 
the  world. 

Every  thing  must  have  an  end,  even  a  calm  in  summer  among  the  Cana- 
ries ;  and  at  last  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  fiivorable  current  set  us  around 
the  island  to  the  roadstead  of  Santa  Cruz.  There  was  quite  a  display 
of  shipping  at  anchor,  and  the  city  looked  really  enchanting  with  its 
yellow  and  white-washed  buildings,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the 
craggy  mountain.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  was  my  first 
visit,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  what  a  hot  and  disagreeable  hole  the  chief 
town  of  Teneriffe  really  is. 

"  What  a  fine  town,"  I  exclaimed,  as  our  gallant  vessel  was  slowly 
creeping  before  the  first  light  puffs  of  the  sea-breeze  into  her  anchorage. 

"  Fine  town,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  who  had  had  some  ex- 
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perience  of  the  place  in  a  former  visit ;  "  a  fine  town  fos  lazy  prieets, 
beggars,  and  fleas." 

"  That's  true,''  interrupted  the  purser,  "  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
any  especial  reproach  to  Santa  Cruz.  You  may  say  it  of  almost  any 
Spanish  town  that  I  have  eyer  had  tbe  luck  to  visit." 

And  this  is  the  land  that  was  once  peopled  by  the  Guanchos ;  and  it  is 
the  caverns  of  those  precipitous  rocks  that  are  said  still  to  hold  tbeir 
mummyfied  remains.  Mysterious  people  !  who,  it  is  said,  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things,  allowed  every  woman  two  or  more  husbands. 
What  an  argument  for  Fourierism — not  as  bearing  on  the  pipiits  of  that 
much  talked  of  system,  but  as  showing  its  possibility — as  proving  that  in 
the  social  state  there  is  nothing,  however  absurd  or  contrary  to  our  rea- 
son or  our  prejudices,  that  may  not  under  certain  circumstances  be  done. 
And  there,  on  the  very  batteries,  a  shot  from  which ^  if  I  recollect  aright, 
took  off  Nelson's  arm  one  night,  when  he  was  out  on  boat  service ;  and 
then,  far  away  up  the  dark  ravines  stretch  tbe  vineyards  that  produce 
some  of  the  finest  wine  in  the  world ;  albeit,  the  name  Teneriffe  has 
come  to  signify  in  the  American  market  everything  that  is  abominable 
in  the  vinous  way. 

My  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  rattle  of  the  chain  cable,  as  the 
anchor  drupped  from  the  bows.  A  boat  was  soon  alongside  with  several 
dark-iooking  officials,  in  dingy  gold  lace,  who  proved  to  be  health  officers. 
Pratique  was  at  once  granted,  and  we  had  permission  to  communicate 
with  the  shore.  In  a  man-of>war,  coming  from  a  healhty  port,  there  is 
never  much  trouble  with  the  quarantine ;  but  in  a  merchant  ship,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,'  nothing  can  be  more  vexatious.  Of  all  the  modes  of, 
annoying  a  quiet  voyageur,  including  custom-house  regulations,  paas- 
ports,  &c.,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  miser  able,  useless,  and  barba- 
rous quarantine  laws  of  about  half  the  ports  in  the  globe. 

Our  anchor  was  hardly  down,  and  pratique  obtained,  when  the  cap-  » 
tain's  boat  was  ordered  to  be  manned.  It  was  decidedly  uncommon 
and  infra  dig  for  the  skipper  to  hurry  ashore  in  the  first  boat ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  conjecture  was  wasted  as  to  what  the  old  fellow  had  in  his 
eye.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  was.  that  he  wanted  to  get  the 
weather-guage  of  his  middies  with  the  black-eyed  senoritas  of  Santa 
Cruz — a  supposition  that  gained  in  strength,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  first  lieutenant  had  so  much  work  for  the  men,  that  no  boat  could  go 
ashore  for  two  or  three  hours.  There  was  evidently  collusion  between 
the  two  oldest  officers  of  the  ship. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  a  large  boat,  with  two  or  three  soldiers  in  tbe 
bow,  and  a  couple  of  officers  in  the  stern-sheets,  came  along-side. 
Upon  being  piped  over,  with  all  honors,  the  elder  of  the  two  offi- 
cers advanced  to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  presented  to  him  a  note.  The 
lieutenant  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  politely  led  the  way  into  tbe 
captain's  cabin. 

if  conjecture  was  a  little  excited  and  wild  before,  it  was  now  stark, 
staring  mad.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  And  that  last  move  of  the  first 
lieutenant— taking  the  Spaniards  so  suddenly  into  a  secret  consultation 
in  the  cabin !— that  was  a  puzzler. 

"  Pshaw!"  observed  one;  "that  is  only  because  he  don't  like  to  un- 
coil his  Spanish  here  before  us  all,  on  the  quarter-deck." 

"Don't  you  believe  that,"  replied  another;  *'  if  there  is  anything  the 
first  lieutenant  is  proud  of  it  is  his  Spanish ;  and  he'd  uncoil  it,  fake 
afler  fiike,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  admiral " 

Conjecture  was  busy^  as  I  have  said,  when  the  lieutenant  opened  the 
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cabin  door,  and  threw  on  fresh  fuel,  by  ordering  a  boat  to  be  manned. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ready  he  descended  to  the  steru-sbeecs.  The  Spanish 
officers  took  their  places  in  their  own  boat,  and  both  shoved  off,  but  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  landing. 

We  watched  them  as  they  wended  their  way  among  the  shipping,  until 
they  brought  up  along-side  a  small,  rakish-lookiDg  brig.  Their  arrival 
seemed  to  produce  some  excitement  among  her  red-capped  crew,  who, 
we  could  see  with  our  glasses,  were  at  once  mustered  aft  in  presence  of 
the  lieutenant  and  the  Spanish  officials,  while  our  boat's  crew  were  o\^ 
served  to  ascend  the  rigging,  and  casting  off  the  gaskets,  let  the  sails 
drop  from  the  yards. 

**  The  pirate  \"  exclaimed  a  half  dozen  voices ;  and  there  she  lay  as 
plain  as  the  day ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  brig  was  unques- 
tionably the  freebooter  of  the  Azores.  All  agreed  that  she  had  a  wonder- 
fully piratical  air,  but  was  a  little  curious  that  it  had  taken  the  eye  of  our 
astute  old  skipper  to  first  discover  it. 

And  thus  was  explained  the  reason  of  his  hurry  to  get  ashore  before 
anything  could  leak  out,  as  to  our  knowledge,  that  a  piracy  had  been  com- 
%iitted.  Upon  landing,  he  had  at  once  an'  audience  with  the  Governor 
General,  and  communicated  to  him  his  suspicions  of  the  brig,  which  had 
come  to  anchor  the  evening  before,  and  which  has  yet  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  The  consequence  was  an  order  to  our  first  lieu- 
tenant to  accompany  the  captain  of  the  port  on  a  visit  to  the  suspected 
craft. 

Upon  loosing  the  sails,  there  hung  the  identical  fore  topsail,  with  all 
its  m^arks,  as  described  by  the  English  captain;  the  bales  of  canvass  and 
rope'  with  the  names  of  the  Sidney  makers,  and  the  barrels  of  beef  and  ' 
pork,  with  their  English  brands. 

"  But  what  will  be  done  with  him  V  we  demanded  of  the  lieutenant, 
upon  his  return  from  the  execution  of  his  orders  ;  "  will  they  hang  htm  V 
«<  Hang  him  1"  not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  they'll  serve  him  almost  as  badly  as 
if  they  did.  He  proves  to  be  a  rich  fellow,  from  the  neighboring  island 
of  Grand  Canary,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  He  has  got  money,  and  that  vnll  save  his  neck ;  but  they'll  strip 
him  just  as  clean  as  they  are  now  going  to  strip  his  brig;  and  the  lieu- 
tenant pointed  to  a  score  of  red-capped  sailors,  who  were  busily  engaged 
in  unbending  the  brig's  sails  and  sending  down  her  spars. 

The  fleet  clipper,  that  for  years  bad  eluded  the  English  cruizers  off  the 
African  coast,  had  at  last  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  half-starved  officials 
of  Santa  Cruz.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  fate ;  she  would  be  con- 
demned ;  while  her  captain,  after  being  put  through  the  squeezing  pro- 
cesses of  the  Spanish  courts,  would  be  turned  loose  to  commence  again, 
if  he  could  muster  the  capital,  his  trade  of  slaver  and  pirate. 

"  Pity  we  could  not  have  overhauled  him  before  he  came  to  anchor !" 
exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  And  have  sent  him  to  the  United  States,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant, 
**  where  he  would  have  been  at  once  discharged — an  indignation-meeting 
got  up  in  his  &vor — and  ourselves  served  with  writs  for  damages." 

** Never!"  replied  the  captain—**!  would  blow  him  out  of  water 
sooner.  No— I  would  have  taken  bim  into  Gibraltar,  and  given  him  up 
to  the  authorities  there.  Gibraltar  is  not  much  of  a  town  for  sympathy ; 
then  there  is  plenty  of  law  and  justice  for  such  cases." 
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THE  BEIBAGUESBD  HEART. 

Tk  looking  down  into  my  heart— 

Jnto  its  deep — deep  stream, 
Where  choking  up  its  current  He 

The*  ashes  of  Love's  Dream, 

Along  the  brightly  blooming  banks, 

With  a  solemn  step  and  slow, 
And  visage  drear,  and  gleaming  spear, 

Stride  the  sentinels  of  wo. 

While  from  the  troubled  waters  flow   ' 

Into  my  mental  ear, 
Like  those  sounds  that  oft,  when  half  asleep, 

And  half  awake,  we  hear, 

The  softest— saddest  music  that 

0*er  mortal  ear  e'er  stole 
Up  from  the  hearth-stone  of  the  heart, 

Or  the  altars  of  the  soul. 

Voices  whose  tones  have  long  been  hashed 
*Mid  the  rushing  waves  of  life — 

AH  false  and  fadeless  vows  of  love-- 
All  jarring  notes  of  strife— 

I  hear  the  mournful  moans  of  joy — 
Hope  sobbing  while  she  cheers — 

Like  dew  descending  from  the  leaf, 
The  dropping  of  love's  teara. 

The  heavy  sighings  of  despau*, 

As  she  folds  her  dusky  wings — 
The  wild,  impetuous  gushings  of 

A  thousand  secret  springs. 

I'm  looking  down  into  my  heart— 

Into  its  deep — deep  stream, 
Where  choking  up  its  current  lie 

The  ashes  of  Love's  Dream. 
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FINANCIll  AND  COlIBRCIAl  SETIEW. 

Iir  oar  laat  number  we  traced  the  operations  of  caiues  that  had  produced  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  preaeare  upon  the  money  market  of  the  United  States,  and  we  then  indi- 
cated the  process  by  which  returning  ease  would  probably  be  promoted  through  the 
payments  of  the  country  to  the  city  in  the  course  of  the  spring  business*  Money  has  con- 
sequently been  more  easily  procured,  and  the  rate  of  discount  considerably  diminished, 
although  it  is  now  here  much  higher  than  in  London.  The  pressure  from  November  to 
February  was  rery  intense  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
gratulation that  the  mercantile  community  have  stood  under  it  without  flinching.  In  New- 
York  but  four  lai^  failures  occurred,  viz :  Messrs.  Prime  &  Co.,  the  only  American 
house ;  Mr.  Kleudgeo,  a  German  house ;  Messrs.  Bonaffe  &,  Co.,  and  De  Launay  &,  Co., 
in  the  French  trade.  At  the  eastward—^  cotton  printing  establishment  at  Providence,  B. 
I.,  the  large  iron  establishment  of  Gray  &  Oo.  in  Boston,  and  an  iron  establishment  it  - 
Worcester,  Mass.,  comprise  the  disasters  during  a  period  when  several  hundred  merchants 
and  bankers,  accompanied  by  thousands  of  minor  dealers  and  tradesmen  have  failed  in 
England.  This  great  comparative  stability  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  an 
expensive  war,  compelling  the  government  to  borrow  $23,000,000  within  the  year,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  sonnd  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  government  system  of 
finance  is  based.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  extraordinary  prosperity  and  immense 
importation  of  specie  during  the  past  year,  would  have  been  productive  of  an  enormous 
expansion,  had  not  the  >  operations  of  the  Treasury  been  suuh  as  to  prevent  the  specie 
flowing  into  the  country  from  being  confined  to  the  bank  vaults,  and  to  clear  the  channels 
through  which  the  coin  could  flow  into  the  general  channels  of  circulation,  and  become  not 
only  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  floating 
capital  of  the  country.  The  coinage  for  the  current  year  is  equal  to  one  half  the  whole 
amount  passed  through  the  mint  during  the  ten  years  previous.  This  operation  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  collecting  and  coining  the  precious  metals  as  they  arrive  in  the  country,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  is  usually  considered.  The  net  importation  of  specie  in  the  year 
1843,  was  larger  than  daring  the  past  year — that  is  to  say,  in  1843  the  importation  was 
over  $23,000,000,  and  last  year  somewhat  under  this  amount  The  difference  consisted 
in  this,  that  in  1843  the  sudden  action  of  a  high  tariff*  prevented  the  importation  of  goods, 
and  the  usual  amount  of  produce  being  sold  abroad,  the  returns  were  made  in  specie. 
Last  year  about  the  usual  importations  of  goods  were  made,  but  a  large  excess  in  the  ex- 
port of  produoe  caused  the  returns  to  be  made  in  specie.  In  1843,  but  little  over  $11,- 
000,000  were  coined,  while  in  1847,  over  $22,000,000  were  coined.  In  the  former  year 
the  money,  as  usual,  arrived  at  New* York  and  Boston  in  the  shape  of  foreign  coin,  and 
went  into  the  vaults  of  the  AtUmtic  banks.  The  Mint  bemg  in  Philadelphia,  there  was 
no  special  interest  in  sending  the  coin  there  for  transformation  into  the  national  pieces. 
The  government  transacted  its  business  through  the  banks,  and  altogether  neglected  its 
doty  to  "  regulate  the  currency. "  The  specie  remaining  with  the  banks,  became  the  basis 
of  an  expansion  which  promoted  imports  and  carried  the  specie  again  out  of  the  country. 
During  the  past  year,  the  goy^emment  has  demanded  specie  for  its  dues  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Coostitotioo,  and,  as  we  have  seen  alone,  to  the  extent  of  $22,000,000,  col- 
lected, coined,  aud  circolated  it.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  prevent  that  multiplication 
of  paper  credits  which  inevitably  attends  the  aocomulation  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
Tanlts  of  the  banks,  and  also  to  prevent  the  ooin  of  the  country  from  being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  financial  operations  of  English  hooses  when  pressure  overtakes  them  there. 

The  capital  of  a  country  consists  always  in  the  products  of  labor.  *  In  settling  a  new 
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ooantry,  such  as  America  was  when  discovered,  the  capital  it  containB  is  nomioaL    The 
broad  and  fertile  hinds  invite  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  capital  required  is  to 
famish  him  tools  and  maintain  him  during  the  year  which  must  elapse  before  the  earth 
yields  her  produce.     In  the  course  of  that  year  extra  labor  will  suffice  to  build  a  rude 
house  and  furnish  it  sparingly,  and  when  the  harvest  ia  in,  the  husbandman  ia  possessed  of 
two  species  of  capital,  viz :  his  house  and  furniture,  and  tools,  which  are  fixed  capital,  and 
the  surplus  of  his  crops,  which  is  floating  capital,  or  capable  of  being  exchimged  for  other 
consumable  articles.    The  surplus  crops  of  all  the  settlers  may  be  exported,  and  goods  and 
money  returned  into  the  country,  by  which  its  floating  capital  becomes  more  assorted,  if 
not  greater  in  value.     As  the  country  grows  rapidly,  the  aggregate  qoaotity  of  goods, 
crops,  and  money  existing  in  it  inbreases,  and  these  constitute  the  floating  capital.    If  all  the 
people  in  the  country  were  actively  employed  in  producing  goods  and  produce,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  would  soon  become  prodigious ;  but  a  large  number  aie  necessarily  emr 
ployed  in  turning  floating  capital  into  fixed  capital — that  ia  to  say,  while  employed  ia 
building  houses,  roads,  ships,  &c.,  they  consume  considerable  quantities  of  goods  and 
produce ;   and  where  a  nation  multiplies  very  rapidly,  the  demand  for  roads,  dwellings, 
&c.  is  so  great,  as  materially  to  diminish  the  amount  of  floating  capital  that  might  others 
wise  be  available.    The  floating  capital  in  the  shape  of  money,  gold  and  silver,  which 
circulates,  is  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  a  retail  business;  but  all  Urge  transfers  are  by 
means  of  individual  bills  and  drafts.    In  the  United  States,  the  chief  item  of  floating  ca^ 
ital,  viz.  food,  is  exceedingly  abundant,  because  land  and  labor  is  abundant,  and  they  need 
but  little  previous  capital  to  bring  them  into  operation.    To  make  this  food  available  £Dr 
the  construction  of  6zed  capital,  it  requires  either  money  or  goods  to  exchange  for  it  with 
the  farmers.    Money  can^  be  procured  only  from  abroad,  and  goods  are  to  be  manofao* 
tared  through  an  outlay  of  ciq>ital.    In  a  youngs  country  the  amount  of  capital  and  skill 
uecessaiy  to  the  prodnotion  of  goods  on  a  great  scale,  is  somewhat  larger  than  can  well 
be  commanded.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  import  goods.    The  capital 
and  skill  requisite  to  manufacture  goods  has  accumulated  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
folly  for  a  young  country  to  endeavor  to  compete  with  them  faster  than  the  general 
industry  can  supply  the  capital.    As  soon  as  the  amount  of  capital  has  become  sufliciently 
large,  the  importations  will  cease.    This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  United  States, 
where  the  quantity  of  imported  goods  consumed  per  head  is  annually  becoming  less 
that  is  to  say,  in  1800  the  value  per  head  was  |IS ;  in  1810,  $12;  in  1820,  $8 ;  in  1830, 
$5 ;   in  1840,  $4  80 ;   in  1 841,  $4  50 ;  in  1847,  $5.    This  includes  coflee  and  tea,  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country.    The  reason  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported has  not  increased  while  the  population  has  quadrupled,  is  that  the  labor,  capital 
and  skill  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  goods,  has  rather  exceeded  the  increase  of 
numbers  of  the  population ;  and  last  year,  when  the  exigencies  of  Europe  compelled  a 
large  demand  for  the  floating  capital  of  America  in  the  shape  of  food,  England  was  obliged 
to  give  all  the  gold  she  could  spare,  and  this  has  become  a  part  of  the  capital  of  America. 
Money,  it  is  obvious,  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  a  floating  capital ;  as 
respects  the  internal  trade  of  a  country,  it  is  fixed  in  its  character,  openUing  as  a  mare 
machine  to  effect  exchanges  firom  one  hand  to  hand  to  another.     It  leaves  the  toneie' 
hands  for  goods,  and  goes  back  to  them  for  produce.    In  a  national  point  of  view  it  has 
the  character  of  floating  capital,  because  like  produce  or  goods,  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
foreign  products,  which  is  not  the  case  with  houses  and  roads  and  bther  fixed  capital^ 
which  facilitates  trade  at  home.    If  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  a  nation  is  without  floating 
capital,  it  is  ruined.    Ireland  afibrds  an  example.    It  has  land  and  laborers,  and  lordly 
estates  in  abundance,  but  no  floating  capital.    Hence  when  the  crop  fails,  starvation  r»> 
salts,  becanse  how  abondant  soever  may  be  food,  there  is  nothing  wherowith  to  pnrchase. 
England  is  in  a  better  condition,  inaamnch  as  that  it  had  a  floating  capital  available  for*the 
parohase  of  food.    This  floating  capital  was,  however,  feariblly  diminished  during  the  last 
year,  through  its  tmnsformation  into  nikoad  or  fixed  capital.    570,000  persons,  with 
their  dependants,  comprising  a  population  of  3,000,000  aouls,  were  consuflaing  floating 
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capital  while  constraetiDg  railroads.  The  failure  of  the  hanrest  took  another  large  por 
tion  of  her  capital,  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  material  caused  a  great  deficiency  in  the  pro. 
duction  of  oiUer  floating  capital  in  the  shape  of  goods ;  under  these  circumstances,  to  buy 
food,  it  became  necessary  to  export  the  specie.  The  amount  of  grain  and  flour  imported 
for  ten  months,  ending  with  October,  was  7,905,419  qrs.  of  the  former,  and  7,900,880 
cwts.  of  the  latter,  equal  together  to  84,446,096  bushels  of  grain.  This  cost  £32,000,000 
or  $150,000,000.  The  quantity  of  both  goods  and  produce  in  England  was  small, 
and  the  specie  became  a  last  resource  with  which  to  purchase  grain.  This  was  of 
two  descriptions,  however,  viz.,  that  in  ciroahition  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
;hat  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  where  merchants  could  readily  put  their  hand  upon  it 
The  former  description  has  been  estimated  at  £30,000,000,  and  the  latter  v,bb  known  to* 
M  £16,000,000.  The  money  in  circulation  is  not  readily  got  at  to  export.  It  must  be 
lisplaced  from  circulation  by  some  agent,  and  driven  to  reservoirs,  before  it  becomes 
'Jable  to  the  operation  of  commerce.  That  in  the  banks  is  promptly  at  the  command  of 
depositors  and  bill-holders.  Its  amount  sunk  from  £16,000,000  to  £8,000,000,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  balance  would  be  drawn  for  the  purchase 
of  grain,  and  the  bank  fail.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  proposed  to  authorize  the  issue  of  £  1 
notes,  in  order  to  displace  from  circulation  as  much  gold  as  possible,  and  by  driving  it 
mto  the  bank  vaults,  supply  any  further  demand  for  export  to  com  countries.  At  this 
juncture,  the  credit  of  the  London  mercantile  houses  was  used  to  procure  for  England  an 
advance  of  payment  on  the  goods  to  be  made.  This  is  the  result  of  financial  operations, 
turning  upon  banking  credit,  although  not  directly  intended  by  each  individual  operator 
for  that  purpose.  During  the  past  year,  raw  materials,  especially  cotton,  wss  scarce  and- 
high  in  price.  Labor,  by  the  competition  of  railroads,  was  also  high,  and  the  export  of 
money  for  com,  raised  the  value  of  that  articfe  higher  than  has  been  known  in  London  for 
centuries.  These  three  items  were  adverse  to  the  success  of  manufacturing  operations, 
and  the  remedy  was  self-operating.  The  deamess  of  money  compelled  railways  to  dis- 
charge their  hands,  causing  a  diminished  demand  for  labor,  and  through  it  for  consuma- 
ble articles.  The  new  crops  of  raw  materials  became  more  abundant,  with  less  ability  on 
the  part  of  stockholders  to  hold,  and  these  two  items,  labor  and  raw  material,  became 
cheap.  The  connections  of  London  with  the  commercial  world,  are  such  that  most  of 
the  large  banking  houses  have  branches  in  most  of  the  commercial  ciuesof  Christendom. 
In  October  last,  when  money  was  from  8  to  24  per  cent,  in  London,  it  wai  cheap  else- 
where, for  the  reason  that  it  h«id  been  exported  from  London  to  all  other  quarters. 
Hence,  the  branch  houses  could  draw  bills  at  60  days  on  their  principals,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  their  credit  in  many  ways  to  procure  money  and  ship  it  to  London.  By  this 
means  agents  end  branch  connections  in  all  mercantile  conceros  expanded  their  liabilities 
to  the  utmost  tension  of  the  markets  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  and  the  proceeds 
in  gold  were  shipped  without  much  regard  to  expense,  from  every  quaiier  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  common  centre,  London.  These  multitudinous  streams  flowing  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe  and  America  through  large  bousss,  have  poured  into  the  bank  vaults 
and  raised  the  "  bullion"  from  £8,000,000  in  October,  to  £12,342,000,  January  15.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  this  money  is  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  branches,  or 
whether  goods  in  soflicient  amounts, simultaneously  with  dimmished  purchase  of  produce, 
will  go  forward  to  reimburse  the  various  cities  drawn  upon,  without  sending  back  the 
specie. 

Money  has  thus  become  again  cheap  in  England,  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  under 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  cheap  labor,  money  and  raw  material  is  being  rapidly 
resumed.  The  result  is  cheap  goods,  which  find  a  ready  market  in  most  directions, 
making  good  the  money  previously  kited  abroad.  It  is  observable  that  this  mode  of 
drawing  specie  and  shipping  it  out  of  the  country,  is  practicable  only  where  the  accumu- 
lations are  large  in  the  bank  vaults.  Had  the  government  not  coined  the  money  and 
passed  it  into  circulation,  it  would  have  remained  in  large  masses  in  the  bank  vaults,  and 
these  institutions  would  have  pressed  loans  upon  all  parties,  greatly  iaoilitatmg  the  kiting 
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opemtbm  of  the  fiireign  booses  to  send  it  out  of  the  coontiy,  and  the  most  eztensiTe  di^ 
asten  woold  inevitably  have  resulted.  On  the  other  band,  while  the  interior  baa  been 
enriched  through  the  large  sales  of  produce,  whereby  $60,000,000  were  ^ddd  to  the 
fleeting  capital  of  the  country,  one  half  in  specie,  the  Atlantio  cities  alone  felt  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  kiting  operations  of  the  London  houses.  Aa  these  becaoM  lesMned  in  their 
effect  at  the  spring  paymenla,  from  the  interior  to  the  cities,  with  the  increase  of  bosineas^ 
money  became  more  easy. 

The  finances  of  the  Federal  Government  show  a  most  floarisbing  state  of  affairs.  The 
quarterly  statements  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fi«oal  year,  1848,  Show  resolts  as  fol* 
Ipws^  as  compared  with  the  former  year : — 

UNITED  STATES  RETEMUB  AlTD   KXPElf DITU KC. 

Qaarter  ending  SepL  30th,  Quarter  ending  Dec.  Slst,  Six  moatht  ending  Dec .  SlcC, 

1846.                1847.  1846.                 1847.  1846.                1847. 

Customs,      96,153,836  38  11,106,297  41  3,645,965  00    5,3:n,874  84  9,799,791  38  16.444,133  S5 

Land%               663,709  94        896.883  47  399.545  00       908.965  36  1,063,347  94     1,805,848  89 

Miscellan.,          35,011  10         68,333  47  16,000  00          48,500  00  48,011  10        106.^33  47 


Tot  or^dn.,  96,853,540  48  13,061,474  35    4,061,510  00  6,895^40  80  10,911,050  43  18,356,814  55 

Loans,            l,i)53,950  00    6,915,078  00    7,359,750  00  3,018,450  00    9,313,700  00     8,937,528  00 

Tot  means,  98,806,490  43  18,976,753  35  11,431,360  00  8,307,790  30  30>824,790  43  37,384,343  55 

Civil  list,         1,644,27130    1,116,680  40    3,057,887  13  » 1,614.053  11     3,702,158  33    2.730,733  51 

Anny,             8,153,659  30     8,717,583  60     6,891,770  13  3,316,517  93  15,045  429  43  11,931,101  5c^ 

Otfawardp't,3v353,364  89     1,853,108  08       396,51199  91.805  33    3,649,776  88    1.944,93130 

Kavy,              1,969,980  76     3,384,805  45    3,099,787  03  3,640,749  15    4,069,767  78    5|034,554  60 

■     ■■■       ■     ■  '■  '  ■#  ■— ■•      -~ — ". 

Tot  ordin.,  914,031,176  15  14,073,177  S3  11,445,936  37  7,572,125  41  25,467,132  43  31,644.620  94 
Hedompt'n 

of  Debt,            67.485  12    3,385^39  63     1,062,954  13  919,334  46     1,130,439  24     3,304,664  09 

Intofdo.,                ....               11,687  49        445,699  47  788,459  11        445,699  47        800.146  60 


ToUd 914.083,661  27  16,469,194  69  18,954,609  86    9,279,918  98  87,043,371  13  25,740,431  63 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  featares  of  this  return,  is  the  most  triumphant  manner  in 
which  the  revenue  tariff  is  vindicating  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
enacted.  The  revenue  which  the  ooantry  derives  from  it,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  old 
tariff  by  nearly  97,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $14,000,000  per  annum.  The  revenues  foi 
the  six  weeks  ending  with  February  12,  are  $4,305,517,  against  $3,000,000  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  when  they  were  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  season  of  1846* 
For  several  years  in  succession,  the  revenue  for  their  qoarten  has  been  as  follows : — 

UniTED  STATES    REVEffUES — TWO   <^UART£RS  ENDING   DEC.    Slst 

Cosioms.  Lands.        Misoellaneoas.   Tot  regul'r.  Loans. 

1844 914,850.360 1,050,000 70  500 15,970.8o'0 

1845 18,999,132 1,314,269 49,317 .■14,362,«18 

1846 9,797,791 1.0634J47 48,011 10,911,050 9,313,700 

1847 16,444,133 1,805,868 106,833 18,356,814 8,987,538 

The  last  half  of  1844  was  the  highest  revenae  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  under  the  most 
fiivorable  circumstaDces  viz.,  a  very  small  importation  of  goods  in  1843,  accompanied  by 
a  large  importation  of  specie,  which  produced  a  great  reaction  in  1844,  but  the  tari  if 
being  oppressive,  the  amount  again  f.U  off.  This  year,  the  revenue  for  that  portion  of 
the  year  is  probably  greater  than  ever  before;  and  it  is  a  gratUying  result  of  the  great 
agricnltnral  prosperity  of  the  oountry,  that  the  revenue  of  the  pubUc  lauds  has  also 
voreased  80  per  cent,  in  that  half  of  the  year.  These  revenues  are  going  on  to  in- 
orease  in  the  present  year,  and  the  probability  » that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  considerably  ezoeeded;  as  thus,  for  ^e  year  ending  with  June,  1848,  he  estimated 
the  revenues  at  $34,000,000.  They  are  already  $23,000,000,  and  for  the  remaining  foui% 
and  a  half  months  last  year,  they  were  $12,689,150.    Should  the  increase  progress  at  the 
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aama  rate  as  keretofore,  they  wifl  be  $45,000,000  for  the  year-exceeding  the  eatimates 
by  $10,000,000.  It  m  not  probable,  however,  that  the  onstoms  revenues  wiU  contuiQe  so 
large  as  they  have  done,  bat  they  are  soffioieutly  prosperons  to  warrant  the  hope  ifaat 
1^  $16,000,000  loan  will  suffice  for  the  year,  more  particularly  that  several  miUions  will 
be  derived  from  Mexico.  The  onstoms  at  Ttampioo  iSnom  May  to  January,  were  $291,000 
and  at  Vera  Crua,  $1,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  $5,000,000  per  annum  will  bj 
derived  from  that  country. 

This  amount,  either  in  the  shape  of  stock  or  Treasury  Notes,  wUl  raise  the  na- 
twnal  debt  to  $70,000,000,  bearing  an  interest^  probably  $4,200,000  per  annam.  Thia 
IB  seemingly  a  large  amount  of  debt,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  great  harden  upon  the 
country ;  but  there  is  no  evD  without  some  good  growing  oat  of  it.  la  the  present 
case,  this  nattonal  debt  wiU  become,  ia  some  degree,  the  instrument  of  guiding  and  re- 
su-aining  that  bank  mania,  which  is  now  so  rapidly  growing  in  this  Union,  notwithstand- 
wg  the  salutary  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury.  The  experience  of  the  past  is 
already  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  banks  are  rapidly  multipiying  in  aU  directions.  In 
the  state  of  New-York,  new  oharten  are  prohibited  by  tiie  Constitution,  and  all  new 
banks  are  required  to  deposite  with  the  comptroller  New-York  State  Stocks  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  notes  they  wish  to  circulate.  In  our  last  number  we  described^ 
this  operation,  showing,  tiiat  for  the  year  endiog  with  November,  1847,  17  new  banka 
had  been  pat  ia  operation,  and  these  had  porohased  $13,427,394  of  New-York  stocks  to 
become  the  basis  of  ciroufetion.  In  Pennsylvania,  tiie  old  system  of  chartering  banks 
prevails,  and  there  are  21  applications  before  the  legislature  for  new  banks,  with  capiteU 
amoanung  to  $3,412,500,  and  seven  applications  from  old  banks  to  increase  their  capitals 
by  an  aggregrate  of  $1,787,500;  also,  11  applications  from  banks  whose  chartew  ai^ 
expinng,  to  renew  their  charters,  capitals  amounting  to  $2,221,538.  These  applications 
would,  if  successful,  raise  the  number  of  banks  in  the  state  from  51  to  72  and  their 
capitaU  from  $20,994,724  to  $26,194,724.  Happily,  however,  public  opinion  is  strongly 
m  fevor  of  the  individual  liability  clause,  so  that  these  applications  may  all  fail  The 
appKcations  are  sufficient  to  show  Uie  temper  of  the  times.  It  is  obvious  how  vast  a 
beneEt  it  would  be  to  the  anances  of  the  state,  if  tiiis  mania  was  availed  of  to  establish 
tile  New-York  stock  system,  compelling  all  banks,  new  and  old,  to  buy  Pennsvlvania 
stock  to  secure  tiieir  circnktion.  A  demand  for  some  $7,000,000  of  Pennsylvania  stocks 
would  immediately  spring  up,  drawing  the  stock  into  the  state,  and  preventing  an  export 
of  $300,000,  as  interest  to  foreigners.  Ohio  has  three  pUns  of  banking,  via. :  old  cfaar^ 
tered  banks,  sriU  in  exisjence ;  independent  banks,  which  are  required  to  deposite 
Ohio  stock  for  their  circulation ;  and  State  bank  branches,  which  are  a  totally  irrespon- 
sible  and  untractable  cUas  of  "  wild  cat"  banks.  There  never  was,  probably,  so  absurd 
a  trick  put  upon  the  people  as  to  enact  laws,  which  required  secnrity  for  the  ciroulation 
of  one  class  of  banks,  and  permitted  another  class  to  multiply  at  pleasuro  without  secu- 
rity.   The  multiplication  of  banks  in  Ohio  has  been  as  follows,  daring  the  year : 

January,  1847.  Jsnuaiy,  1848.  Increase. 

^,,«     ,          No.    CircttUt'B.    Stock dep.  No.  Circulat*ii.    Stock  dep.  Na  Clrcolat'n     Bt»kH«,* 

Old  Banks....  8    •2,433.7»1        nona         8  •8,863.541       nonef  ,0  $429  750  ^* 

Independent..  9          61-2.465      671.893  10  784.062      920.743  1  171  597      aiTflsn 

State  bT«ich-S,n       2.655.346       894,342  31  5,074.075      496,797  14  2,418;719       mfils 

Total... ..^..,.34    «5,701,602      966  235       49      «8,721,678    1.417,540       15  63.080.066       451,303 

Here  is  an  increase  of  15  banks,  and  $3,020,066  of  circulation.  Had  Oiat  portion  ok 
law,  authorizing  tiie  State  branches  to  issue  notes  comparatively  wiUiout  security,  not 
been  authorized,  Ohio  would  now,  by  the  operation  -of  the  desire  for  banks,  be  like 
New-York,  drawing  her  stock  within  the  state^  raising  its  value,  and  keeping  th^  interest 
a*  home,  while  her  note-holders  would  be  comparatively  well^ecm-ed  from  loss.  The 
legislature  of  Tennessee  has  also  a  general  banking  law  under  consideration,  to  require 
Tennessee  or  United  States  bonds  as  security  for  cuxjulating  notes.    New-Jexvey  is  alK> 
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oonsidering  the  same  plan ;  but  New^Jeraey  has  no  debt,  and  therefore  requires  United 
States  stock.  In  many  other  states  the  same  disposition  is  apparent ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect that  in  New-York  no  charterB  can  be  granted  or  renewed ;  that  the  oM  ones 
expire  in  a  few  years,  daring  which  the  state  debt  will  be  paid  off;  by  which  $30,000,000 
of  state  stock  at  least,  will  be  required  for  banking  parposes— $4,000,000  the  present  year; 
that  Ohio  is  forming  a  sinking  fond  for  the  .dischaige  of  her  debt;  that  all  the  states, 
except  Tennessee,  are  in  a  train  of  liquidation,  we  may  estimate  how  light  will  a  quan- 
tity of  even  $100,000,000  United  States  stuck  be  npon  the  market.  This  stock  most  be 
based  upon  the  floating  capital  of  the  country ;  but  that  capital,  as  we  hare  seen,  in- 
creased in  the  last  year  alone  $50,000,000,  from  increased  foreign  demand  for  bread- 
Stuffi).  Within  the  two  years,  ending  with  1848,  New-York  will  hare  withdrawn  from 
the  market  $10,000,000  of  stock,  viz.,  $6,000,000  paid  off*,  and  $4,000,000  bought  by 
banks.  This  withdrawal  leaves  room  for  an  equal  amount  of  United  States  stock  io  tbe 
ordinary  market,  inasmuch  as  that  the  banking  law  creates  a  new  market.  When  $1,000 
of  stock  is  bought  by  a  banker  he  issues  $1,000  of  notes,  and  because  then,  $1,000  of 
notes  are  held  by  probably  100  different  people,  who  could  never  by  any  chance  hold 
the  stock  directly,  he  holds  it  for  them.  In  iact,  the  bank  notes  are  the  dehenturea  of 
tbe  state  stock  held  by  the  comptroller.  By  this  means,  instead  of  the  holdibg  of  stock 
being  confined  to  capitalists,  it  is  transferred  to  the  community,  who  hold  it  through  the 
circulating  medium.  This  makes  it  evident  how  exceedingly  short-sighted  are  those 
states  having  large  debts,  that  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  palliating  the 
evil.  It  is  evident  that  when  any  stock  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  usual  markets, 
room  is  left  for  government  stock.  Without  this  mode  of  requiring  security  the  present 
banking  mania  will  run  wild,  and  lead  to  revulsion  more  speedily  than  with  it.  Hence  the 
evil  of  a  national  debt  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  guiding  and  restraining  tbe  evil  now 
spreading.  Tennessee,  as  we  have  said,  is  proposing  an  increase  of  her  debt,  although 
she  was  a  defaulter  in  the  Jan'y.  interest  due.  A  bill  has  passed  the  senate  of  that 
state,  appropriating  state  stock  to  rail  roads,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  warning  afforded  in  the 
example  of  other  states,  that  have  been  injured  by  this  ruinous  system. 

Michigan,  which  has  so  long  been  under  a  cloud,  is  rapidly  getting  into  an  enviable 
position.  The  able  report  of  D.  V.  Bell,  Esq.,  Auditor  General  of  the  state,  shows  a 
flourishing  condition  of  the  state  finances.  The  revenues  of  the  state,  for  1845,  were  $131,- 
695  63  ;  for  1846.  $159,352  75,  and  for  1847,  $185,134  46.  For  the  year  1847,  the  rev- 
enues were $185,134  46 

Disbunements 165,306  05 

Surplus $19,828  41 

On  hand  December,  1846 42,476  00 

1837 .$62,304  45 

The  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  $27,617,240,  and  the  state 
tax,  at  2}  mills,  $69,043  10.  The  county  taxes  are  $150,000,  and  township  taxes,  $370,- 
000— making  over  $600,000  of  taxes  paid  annually.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  now  $2,290,- 
768,  including  $1,965,599  of  internal  improvement  fund  debt,  as  follows; 

MICHIGAN    STATE  DEBT. 

Bonds.  Interest  Total. 

Full  paid  Bonds,  $1^87,000  outstanding $262,000  00 $57,587  20 $319,587  20 

Part    •'         "  3,614,000  '•  1,145,537  74 524,906  31 1,670,444  05 

Morris  Canal  assets.... 30,035  95. 30,035  95 

Total il,407.537  74 $618,529  46 $2,020,067  20 

Deduct  damages  and  interest  on  Morris  Canal  unpaid  instalments :     1 02,934  86 


Total  foreign  debt $1,917,132  34 
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Bondai  Intereit.  Total. 

Total  ibreign  debt,  bro't  forwM $1,917,132  34 

Palmyra  Railroad $10,000  00 $4,678  32 14.673  32 

Improyement  warrants 873,816  79 91,272  26 365,089  05 

Treasury  Notes 1,726  00 600  00 2,226  00 

Land  warrants,  Annatty,  &c 61,473  70 


Total  debt* $2,390,599  51 

Bed  act  balance  of  bonds  doe  by  instalments  from  S.  R  Road 425,000  00 

Net  debt  of  the  Stale $1,965,599  51 

The  amoant  of  state  indebtedness,  paid  in  on  accouat  of  the  Central  Railroad,  is  $2,- 
027,322 ;  on  the  Southern,  $88,500. 
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POLITICAL  GOSSIP. 

Tbb  PaisiDxiTTiAL  Campaioh  has  isirly  opened  in  New-York.  Taylor  meetingi 
have  already  assembled,  bat  with  doabtful  resolts.  Confusion  and  disorder  has  been 
the  main  feature,  not  only  here  but  in  other  states,  where  people  of  no  party  wire 
called  on  to  come  and  testify  their  approbation  of  Gen.  Taylor's  nomination.  Can  any- 
thing well  be  more  absurd,  and  is  there  such  a  person  in  this  country  who  does  not  sym* 
pathize  with  one  or  the  other  party?  What  is  party  but  a  combination  to  carry  out 
principles  f  and  to  belong  to  no  party  is  to  have  no  principles.  This  seems  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  proposed  "  Taylor  party/*  But  how  many  men  in  the  United  States  are 
there  of  this  description  T  Not  enough,  we  should  think,  to  compose  General  Taylor's 
military  staff.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  man  of  the  intelligence  of  Gren.  Taylor,  should 
have  been  all  his  long  life  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  the  great  principles  and  measures 
which  divide  parties  in  this  country ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  then  we  only  wonder 
that  a  man  of  his  honesty  of  character  should  permit  himself  to  be  put  forward  for 
the  exalted  office  of  the  Presidency,  conscious  of  his  utter  incompetency  to  fill  iL  But 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Gen.  Taylor  has  not.  ere  this,  come  to  some  political 
convictions,  either  fiivoring  whig  or  democratic  policy ;  and  why  not  avow  them  in  the 
straight-forward,  manly  manner  which  we  thought  characteristic  of  his  open  and  lofty 
nature  t  It  strikes  us  this  is  the  coarse  he  would  have  pursued  had  he  followed  his  own 
inspirations ;  but  the  ialse-hearted  prudence,  the  Jesuitical  double-dealing  of  shallow- 
minded  political  friends  have  interfered,  and  clapping  their  hands  on  the  old  soldier's 
mouth,  they  have  only  allowed  him  thus  far  to  whistle  through  their  fingers  some 
jingling  airs,  accompanied  with  a  burden  of  their  own,  about  no  pcurty  principles.  It 
was  well-remarked  by  a  voice  at  the  late  Taylor  meeting,  "  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  too  intelligent  to  elect  any  man  who  declared  himself  without  principles." 
Does  Gen.  Taylor  pay  his  countrymen  the  bad  compliment  of  supposing  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  parcel  of  over-grown  children,  who  will  neglect  their  serious  in- 
terests to  mn  after  a  soldier's  coat  and  a  band  of  music  ?  His  military  skill  the  whole 
nation  admires,  but  it  is  not  for  that  they  ever  dreamt  of  making  him  President.  This  is 
his  mistake.  They  thought  they  recognized  in  his  conduct  and  language  the  sterling 
qualities  of  a  great,  and  an  honest  man,  and  such  an  one  they  are  in  quest  of  for  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift.  These  are  the  chief  requirements,  and  equally  desired  by 
the  people  of  both  parties.    But,  as  conscientious  men,  before  then:  votes  were  thrown, 
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they  desired  to  know  what  were  his  ideas  of  policy.  Not  that  they  cared  mticfa 
whether  he  declared  himself  whig  or  democrat,  but  out  of  respect  to  themselves  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  know  his  views  of  government ;  else  they  might  as  well  elect  a  man  both 
deaf  and  damb,  or  an  idiot  outright.  What  has  been  General  Taylor's  course,  what  his 
Sreply  to  this  reasonable  expectation T  The  same  tiresome,  not  to  say  evasive  rejoinder, 
that  he  had  no  ideas,  views,  or  principles  of  policy.  If  bo  persists  in  this  mummy-like 
silence,  without  setting  up  for  an  oracle,  we  predict  he  Will  never  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Already  his  popularity  has  greatly  suffered  by  conduct  so  indiscreet 
and  equivocal,  and  so  opposite  to  his  previous  behavior  in  field  or  council.  The  poasi- 
bility  of  his  election,  the  offer  of  candidateship  seems  to  have  bewildered  him ;  bat, 
perhaps,  he  may  sdll  recover  his  senses,  and  speak  his  mind.  His  rival,  Mr.  Clay,  has 
run,  as  usual,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  too  much.  His  Lexington  speech  was 
unnecessary,  and  has  seriously  damaged  his  small  remaining  chance  with  his  own  party. 
There  is  still  a  deal  of  affected  enthusiasm  in  his  favor,  but  it  is  of  that  spurious  soit 
^hich  is  bom  of  a  noisy  braying  of  trumpets.  Clay  processions  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  crowd,  since  the  outlay  for  music  is  always  reckless.  The  democratic  party  has  as 
yet  made  no  decided  manifestation  in  the  shape  of  pablio  meetings.  Their  intestine  dif- 
ficulties will  be  adjourned  over  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  when  it  is  not  improbable, 
aA:er  a  good  deal  of  undignified  squabbling,  they  will  decide  on  a  candidate.  But  who 
he,  the  great  unknown  will  be,  would  puzzle  us  considerably  to  tell.  Our  rambling  re- 
flections of  last  month,  to  the  effect  of  the  election  being  decided  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  are  still  unshaken,  and  once  there,  intrigoe  will  do  its  work,  and  give  us  a 
President  of  compromise.    And  why  should  he  not  do  as  well  as  another. 

Mr.  Yah  Bursn. — The  ex-President  has  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  our  noble 
city,  and  his  apartments  at  JuUien's  Hotel  have  been  from  the  first  thronged  with  vis- 
itors of  both  parties  and  all  classes.  It  is  beyond  question  that  no  public  man  in  the 
'country  is  more  personally  popular  than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  His  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  easy,  unaffected  manners,  and  ready  conversational  powers,  conciliate  all  who  ap- 
proach him,  and  were  it  possible  for  him  to  canvass  the  country  in  person,  his  re-election 
would  be  certain.  Since  his  residence  here  the  tenor  of  his  life  has  been  singulaiiy 
•quiet  and  serene ;  giving  his  time  far  more  to  the  agreeable  distractions  to  be  found  in 
the  hospiulities  of  our  citizens,  which  have  been  literally  showered  en  him,  than  to  the 
tormenting  anxieties  of  political  intrigues.  His  active  mind  cannot,  however,  be  iudif. 
ferent  to  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  when  occasion  offers  he  wUl  doubtless  not 
hesitate  to  gratify  public  curiosity  by  the  expression  of  his  enlightened  views  on  matteza 
of  national  import.  Meanwhile  his  political  and  personal  friends,  all  over  the  country, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  bis  vigorous  health,  which  seems  as  able  to  resist  any.  amount  of 
mental  or  physical  exertion,  as  at  any  period  of  his  earlier  life. 


Whig  Tactics. — la  Congress  we  have  little  to  record  for  the  past  month.  The  Senate 
is  still  engaged  in  its  laborious  trifling,  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  country,  and 
damaging  its  own  consideration  by  delaying  the  passage  of  the  teti  regiment  bill.  Such 
conduct  is  bad  in  policy  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  all  other  parlia- 
mentary bodies.  We  are  engaged  in  war,  and  the  government,  who  alone  is  best  in' 
formed  of  the  necessities  of  our  situation,  demands  the  immediate  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress in  measures  where  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  country  are  involved.  What  is  the 
course,  under  these  urgent  circumstances,  of  the  whig  opposition  in  the  Senate  ?  Indif- 
ferent to  the  loss  and  dangers  attendant  on  delay,  where  much  human  life  may  be  need, 
lessly  sacrificed,  and  unmindful  of  the  terrible  responsibility  incurred,  tliey  recklessly 
abandon  themselves  to  fruitless  discussion  of  a  policy  they  were  the  first  to  approvei 
and  consume  already  months  in  a  tiresome  and  garrulous  repetition  of  thread-bare  ideas> 
irreconcilable  arguments  and  contradictory  declarations.    They  are  not  opposed  to   the 
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^iFsr,  becaase  they  think  it  popular  with  the  conntiy ;  but  thej  refoBe,  or  dday  the 
means  to  carry  it  on.  becaote  they  hope  thereby  to  embarran  the  admiDiAtration.  What 
pitiable  shuffling,  where  patriotism  is  drowned  in  party  selfishness,  and  the  interests  of 
the  country  trampled  under  foot  for  a  party  tnumph !  It  is  a  policy  as  detestable  as  it 
it  shallow.  Should  misfortune  befall  us  for  the  want  of  the  relief  and  aid  demanded  by 
the  government,  what  would  be  the  result  for  those  thoughtless  and  unprincipled  men 
who  oppose  every  obstacle  that  chicanery  and  blind  obstinacy  can  invent  7  The  con- 
tempt and  indignation  of  the  whole  country  would  be  their  portion ;  the  party  to  which 
they  belong,  and  which  they  dishonor,  would  have  to  accuse  them  of  misleading  them 
into  a  position  they  would  scorn  to  hold,  and  which  has  only  compromised  their  motives 
and  sullied  their  character.  The  whig  leaders  in  the  Senate  are  unquestionably  justified-— 
who  denies  it  ? — to  discuss  and  condemn  the  measures  of  the  administration,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  country.  They  should  forget  at  such  times 
that  they  are  whigs,  and  remember  that  they  are  Americans,  and  equally  concerned  in 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  nation.  The  ten  regiment  bill  should  have  been  hurried 
throagli  every  requisite  formality,  and  passed  immediately.  Having  promptly  transacted 
necessary  business,  they  might  then  have  indulged  themselves  in  talk.  The  whig 
party  in  the  House  have  conducted  themselves  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Supplies 
of  money  were  demanded,  and  fearful  to  assume  the  onus  of  refusing  them^they  have 
resorted  to  the  trick  of  voting  a  grant  under  such  conditions  as  to  make  it  unavailable. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  employ  epithets  to  characterize  such  petty  expedients 
to  elude  public  opinion,  and  gratify  party  rancor.  They  are  not  more  disreputable  than 
silly,  and  we  wonder  that  government  does  not  boldly  adopt  a  course  that  would  cover 
them  with  confusion.  Let  the  administration  declare  its  incapacity  to  maintain  our  pod- 
tion  iu  Mexico  for  want  of  men  and  money,  and  publish,  in  corroboration,  the  statements 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  of  the  dangers  that  environ  him  from  the  want  of  adequate 
support 


Trkitt  with  Mexico. — "  The  cry  it  still  they  come.'*  Nearly  every  day's  maO  from 
the  south  brings  rumors  and  en  dit*  of  some  final  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  a  pacific  compromise.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  absurd,  it 
strikes  us,  than  to  look  for  any  early  adjustment  of  this  tangled  quarrel  by  such  meanf  • 
What  power  exists  in  Mexico  at  this  moment  that  may  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to 
speak  and  act  in  the  nation's  name,  and  what  guarantee  can  possibly  be  given  which 
would  insure  the  fulfilmontof  a  treaty  ten  days  after  its  ratifioation?  Besides,  though 
the  American  mind  is  not  made  up  fully  in  favor  of  annexation,  yet  it  leans  that  wa7 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  object  is  first  to  ascertain  some  practicable  mode  of  effectmg  it' 
next  the  probable  results,  pecuniary  and  political.  Time  is  requisite  to  gather  informa- 
tion, settle  doubts,  and  (brm  opinions ;  meanwhile  the  actual  position  of  things  is  pre- 
ferred if  means  can  be  found  on  the  spot  to  defray  the  expenses  of  occupation.  The 
resources  of  the  country  are  folly  adequate,  and  it  will  be  strange  that,  with  judicious 
means  and  a  firm  administration,  they  are  not  made  available.  Meanwhile  the  friends 
of  humanity  are  satisfied  that  peace  prevails  between  the  belligerentB,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  its  being  seriously  disturbed ;  and  Mexico,  torn  and  degraded  by  so  many 
years  of  civil  war  and  brutal  oppression,  begins  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  give  signs 
of  improvement  and  healthy  re>animation,  that  most  be  consoling  to  her  well-wishers 
at  home  and  abroad.  Whatever  may  be  the  natore  of  the  treaty  proposed',  it  is  destined 
to  become  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion  here,  and  will  hardly  be  decided  on  by 
the  present  administration.  .At  least  this  is  most  certain,  that  the  longer  the  statu  quo  is 
maintaiued  the  better  for  Mexico,  and  none  the  worse  for  us,  barring  the  expense 
which,  however,  will  daily  diminish  ;  and  the  longer,  too,  the  connection  lasts,  the  more 
difficult  an<^ unwelcome  will  be  a  separation.  Whether  this  will  soon  come  to  pass  no- 
body can  now  say ;  aud  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  totally  absorbed  in  contemplating  a 
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cobjeet  so  new,  profimod,  and  strange*    Time  and  reflection— ^these  are  the  onlj  elemeali 
tfaat  can  bring  aboat  a  nfe  and  final  decinon. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  treaty  has  at  last  arrived,  bat  without  affecting 
obtiiBeness,  we  cannot  see  how  that  will  alter  or  improve  the  present  situation  of  things. 
The  entire  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  ns,  will  not  prevent  its  violation  the  rery  first 
chance  that  offers  snccess  to  Santa  Anna,  or  some  other  aspiring  chief.  Dangers  from 
this  source  will,  however,  diminish  by  our  troops  remaining  in  Mexico,  aa  provided ; 
and  though  the  treaty  now  offered  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  light  as  the  work  of  the 
nation,  yet  good  may  come  of  it.  Oar  continued  occupation  of  the  conntry  will  thus  be 
legalized. and  expenses  will  decrease.  Both  desirable  objects;  and  therefore  we  rejoice 
at  this  new  turn  of  our  prospects. 


Tbx  Armt. — The  anfortnnate  disputes  which  have  occasioned  so  mnch  sorrow  and 
surprise  at  home  between  the  most  distinguished  ofiEcers  of  our  army  in  Mexico  has  at 
last  attracted  attention  abroad,  and  various  comments  have  been  made  by  writers  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  revile  us,  which,  however  painful  to  onr  pride,  has  yet  the 
justificati^  of  fact  It  is  a  matter  of  real  congratulation  to  all  parties,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  on  a  judicial  investigation  of  these  unpleasant  difficulties,  that  the 
truth  may  be  known,  and  the  blame  lodged  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  would  be 
indelicate,  as  uncalled-for,  in  us  to  express  nnder  the  circumstances  any  opinion,  which 
would  be  without  valae,  as  unsosttuned  by  any  information  that  can  be  relied  on.  It  has 
been  intimated  in  some  quarters,  that  Gen.  Scott  had  called  for  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Without  attaching  faith  to  this  rumor,  we  will  not  venture  to  deny  what  is  so  much  in 
harmony  with  the  upright  and  feariess  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  Gen.  Scott 
throughoat  his  splendid  career  has  never  under  any  circumstances  manifested  the 
smallest  disposition  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  his  acts.  Bight  or  vrrong  he 
was  always  willing  to  meet  it.  His  motives  have  ever  been  fonnd4>nre  and  elevated,  and 
his  judgment  has  rarely  indeed  been  at  fault.  In  bis  present  lofty  position,  environed 
by  dangers  of  every  sort ',  exposed  to  eeaseless  and  vexatious  demands  on  every  side  oa 
Ins  time  and  attention ;  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of  oommander-iu'chief,  and  at 
the  same  time  called  on  to  fulfil  the  important  functions  of  a  civil  administrator  in  a 
sphere  entirely  new  to  him,  and  thwarted  and  deceived  at  every  step  by  adveraaries 
fierce  as  they  are  treacherous,  he  would  be  something  more  than  man,  and  just  less 
than  angel,  if  he  fell  into  no  indiscretion,  committed  no  hasty  act,  or  ottered  no  rash 
word.  That  he  has  had  deep  annoyance  to  straggle  with,  galling  provocations  to  enduret 
no  one  can  doubt  who  reflects  a  moment  on  the  6eiy  ordeal  he  has  so  lately  and  glori- 
ously f  one  through.  We  deem  it  superflnons  to  utter  a  sentence  which  may  be  con. 
strued  into  anticipatory  vindication  of  this  gallant  commander.  His  greatness  and  his 
errors,  should  any  such  be  found,  will  both  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny,  and  while  one  will 
UAe  before  examination,  the  other  will  grow  more  radiant  under  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
his  admiring  countrymen.  We  are  persuaded,  from  the  numerous  anecdotes  that  have 
reached  as  from  impartial  witnesses,  that  the  various  acts  of  assumption  of  undue  author- 
ity alleged  against  General  Scott,  will  be  found  fully  justified  by  circnmst^ices,  which 
left  no  choice,  and  when  hesitation  would  have  been  attended  with  consequences  always 
serious,  and  often  fatal  As  yet  nothing  is  known  truly  or  fully  of  the  war  in  Mexico, 
save  its  glorious  results.  When  the  details  of  the  story  are  told ;  when  the  measures 
are  revealed,  and  the  machinery,  as  it  were,  exposed  to  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the  be- 
wildered spectator,  then  will  new  ideas  be  received,  and  new  opinions  formed  of  these 
grand  events,  which  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  and  then  only  will  the  real 
merits  and  exact  services  of  the  actors  therein  bj  ascertained  and  finally  pronounced  on. 
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FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

England. — The  last  newe  from  England  is  tatisfactoiT-  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  panic  is  at  an  end,  and  trade,  driven  from  iti  natural  bed  by  tierce  tornadoes,  seems 
tending  towards  its  nataitd  channels,  but  it  will  flow  over  a  mass  of  wrecks  made  ap  of 
some  of  the  proadest  hotisea  in  England.  Parliament  had  temporarily  adjoamed ;  mean- 
while the  public  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  reflection  of  varions  sabjects  of  moment  to 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion  on  its  re-assembling.  The  most  prominent  amongst 
these  was  the  vital  question  of  the  West- India  laborers,  involving  the  consideration  o^ 
the  slave  emancipation,  which  it  is  no  longer  denied  has  been  the  entire  rain  of  these 
formerly  valuable  possessions  of  the  British  crown.  "  Every  successive  day,'*  says  an 
English  journalist,  '*  brings  forth  some  striking  statements,  all  tending  to  confirm  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed,  that  some  effective  measare  of  relief  should  be  speedily 
resolved  upon  in  order  to  retain  these  Islands,  once  deemed  of  such  priceless  value,  from 
absolute  ruin."  The  re-action  in  ppblic  opinion  in  England  on  this  agitaied  question  of 
slavery,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  annals.  The  public  begin  to  perceive  that  their 
charitable  sympathiee  have  been  grossly  played  on  by  zealous  impostors,  who  sought  no- 
toriety rather  than  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  whose  real  situation  they 
never  occupied  themselves  at  all  about.  The  abolition  ercitement  in  this  country  is  a 
spurious  imitation  of  this  English  movement,  in  the  abused  name  of  philanthropy,  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  receive  a  check  in  the  confusion  which  has  so  suddenly  and  completely 
overtaken  their  prototypes  in  Exeter-Hall.    We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 


Italt. — This  noble  country  is  a  prey  to  intense  political  excitement.  Milan  haa 
lately  been  the  scene  of  terrible  riots,  where  the  brutality  of  Austrian  rule  displayed 
itself  in  unprovoked  excesses  on  its  unoffending  inhabitants,  who  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  in  the  streets  and  around  their  fire-eidee.  Sardinia  is  making  progress  fai 
liberal  reforms  under  the  enlightened  guidance  of  her  sensible  monarch,  Charles  Albert. 
Tbe  glorious  Pope  still  maintains  his  position  of  progress,  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
persuasions  from  the  enemies  of  the  people,  which  are  alike  treated  with  indifference* 
Sicily  has  been  the  theatre  of  an  enthusiastic  efibrt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  House  of 
Naples.  Thus  far  it  had  been  eminently  snooessful.  and  may  God  avenge  the  right,  and  sap- 
port  the  oppressed.  Symptoms  are  breaking  out  on  every  side,  of  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  states  to  achieve  their  liberties.  If  they  were  feirly  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  cooperate  heartily  in  this  sacred  enterprize,  their  success  would  be 
certain  and  complete.  A  spirit  of  resistance  has  been  awakened  which  cannot  be 
quelled  by  force,  and  tyrants  have  no  other  arguments.  The  day  of  redemption  is 
drawing  nigh. 


France. — More  news  of  the  monstrous  corruption  of  the  French  government,  which 
brought  to  bay  by  fach)  that  are  incontrovertible,  takes  refage  in  the  striking  declara- 
tion that  the  offences  alleged,  sale  of  oflSces,  are  no  novelties  introduced  by  them,  bat 
venerable  abuses,  of  long  standing,  and  sanctioned  by  great  names.  These  mal-practices 
have  been  brought  home  to  the  door  of  the  prime  minister  himself,  and  have  aided,  with 
other  irregularities,  to  sink  him  still  deeper  in  public  estimation.  But  he  shows  no 
signs  yet  of  yielding  to  the  storm  which  is  gathering,  and  which  he  would  be  wise  to 
retreat  from  before  it  breaks  on  his  devoted  head  in  all  its  fury.  These  disgraceful  in- 
trigues underwent  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  although  denial  was  not  at- 
tempted, and  proof  was  as  clear  as  day,  yet  the  servile  msjority  of  the  minister, 
"  bought  and  sold,*'  every  man  of  them,  obeyed  his  signal,  and  voted  him  entire  immu- 
nity. We  qaote  from  the  National  newspaper,  its  sarcastic  commente  on  these  proceed- 
ings of  the  ministerial  pack,  whose  scent  has  grown  so  dufi  when  the  game  was  clear  in 
sight: 
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"  The  225  satisBed  members  preflented  themselvet  yester^^,  as  they  did  last  year,  to 
amnesty  the  stigmatized  ministry.  Last  year,  after  an  aocasation,  proved  to  be  tme,  of 
100,006rr.  extorted  for  a  theatrical  privilege,  there  were  225  satisfied !  This  year,  after  a 
oomplicity  in  the  sale  of  finance^sitaatious  had  been  demonstrated  to  the  world,  there 
were  225  confiding  Deputies !  Let  France  hold  up  her  head  wi^  pride !  Morality,  jas- 
tice  and  truth,  have  triamphed  in  the  Chamber.  All  that  this  intelligent  and  powerfal 
country  contains  of  instincts  and  greatnens,  of  elevated  sentiments,  of  siiblioae  inspira- 
tions,  are  embodied  in  M.  Gaizot,  whom  the  225  satisfied  members  bear  in  trinmph  on 
his  shield!  The  cabinet  may  clap  its  hands;  we  shall  break  ours  to  pieces  in  joininj^ 
in  the  movement;  if  it  has  songs,  we  have  hvmns;  if  its  heart  overflows,  ours  ia 
inundated !  '  Long  live  the  Minister  Onrtius !'  '  Long  live  the  immortal  phalanx  of  the 
"225  !'  Let  the  same  crown  encircle  ^eir  foreheads !  Let  the  same  rays  of  light  illumine 
their  aurat  faces !  Let  them  man^  together  united  and  triumphant,  like  those  celestial 
hosts  whose  symbolical  nudity  is  adorned  rather  than  covered,  oy  the  unbound  zones  of 
modesty  and  virtue !  We  bless  the  heaven  of  our  country,  for  having  given  us  this  rare 
and  marvellous  spectacle.  Honor  to  M.  Guizot,  who  took  into  his  speculations  the  afihir 
Petit !    Honor  to  the  225  who  feel  confidence !" 

This  ridicule  is  cutting  all  the  more  that  it  is  so  richly  merited.  Foreign  countries 
may  easily  perceive  with  half  an  eye  where  public  opinion  is  drilling  in  France,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  the  present  dynasty. 

Another  incident  brought  over  by  the  last  steamer,  is  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
when  the  Count  Montalembert  gave  expression  to  his  views  on  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Switzerland.  His  speech  attracted  universal  attention  in  Paris,  for  it  conveyed 
principles  and  manifested  sympathies  for  the  good  old  cause  of  regal  and  clerical  tyranny, 
which  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  in  France  was  fool,  or  bigoted  enougli 
to  entertain.  The  opposition  papers  are  delighted  with  this  confirmation  of  all  they  have 
charged  on  the  government  parts.  The  whole  ooantry  is  really  astonished  to  find  there 
are  men  so  lost  to  sense  and  past  history,  as  to  vindicate  a  re-action,  which  the  French 
people  en  masse  would  rise  to  forbid.  It  is  a  striking  and  disgusting  fact  that  the  recreant 
Peers,  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  Revolution,  are  the  first  to  offer  themselves  for  the 
unnatural  crime  of  strangling  and  destroying  it.  Happily  they  are  as  impotent  as  they 
are  treacherous.  We  quote  from  a  French  paper  these  judicious  and  discriminating  re- 
marks : 

"  It  was  reserved  for  M.  de  Montalembert  to  excite  amongst  his  ooUeagues  one  of  the 
violent  emotions  against  which  we  believed  them  guaranteed.  He  may  be  proud  of  his 
success,  which  exceeds  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for.  CNo  one  bad  before  moved  to 
such  a  point  the  desks,  paper-catters,  and  breasts  of  the  hamber  of  Peers.  It  was  not 
mere  agitation,  but  transport;  cries,  bravos,  cheers  aocompanfed  the  course  of  the 
young  orator.  Himself  highly  excited,  he  darted  forth  to  every  bench  currents  of  elec- 
tricity which  thrilled  through  every  bosom.  We  do  not  re&[ret  this  enthusiasm ;  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  whole  of  France  that  the  Ministrv  and  the  Chamber  of  Peerd  should  have 
publicly,  and  with  burning  fervour,  have  joined  in  the  words,  ideas,  imprecations,  and 
Qopes  of  the  vanquished  Jesuit !  We  have  to-day  the  true  proiession  of  faith  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg; if  we  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  proclaim  it,  the  Chamber  would  have  sum- 
moned us  to  its  bar  for  insulting  it.  It  has  proclaimed  it  of  its  own  accord ;  there  are 
moments  when  the  mind,  fi-eed  from  the  bonds  which  restrain  it,  lets  out  all  its  secrets ; 
passion  then  discovers  what  prudence  woul4  have  concealed,  and  the  thought  is  laid  bare 
even  to  its  inmost  recesses.  Thanks  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  yes- 
terday had  one  of  these  moments.'' 

The  following  review  of  the  political  condition  of  France,  by  an  English  writer,  we  es- 
teem so  appropriate,  discriminating  and  important,  that  we  gladly  transcribe  it  as  mote 
valuable  than  anything  we  could  write.  Inasmuch  that  no  one  will  suspect  an  Bn- 
glishman  of  siding  under  any  circumstances,  too  strongly  with  French  liberals;  though  an 
American,  however  guarded  in  his  views,  and  cautious  in  his  expressions,  would  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  bias  towards  democratic  tenderness.  We  commend  the  following  to 
careful  perusal. 

"  The  progress  of  moderate  and  constitutional  reform  in  France,  has  a  much  more  in- 
timate connection  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  is  commonly  understood  or  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country.  Our  people  are  naturally  too  prone  to  take  ultra-English  and 
insular  views  of  what  goes  on  abroad.  Though  their  mtercoarse  with  foreigners  has 
been  extraordinarily  frequent  and  familiar,  the  great  mass,  both  of  those  who  tiavel  and 
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of  those  wbo  do  not,  are  atill  nearly  w  fiir  u  ever  from  reaKziog  the  tjuH  differenre 
which  exists  between  their  own  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  action,  and  those  which 
are  prevalent  upon  the  continent.  TheoreticaUy,  they  may  admit  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  abroad  is  fundamentally  different  from  ours.  Bat  they  forget  it,  whenever 
they  come  practically  to  apply  the  fact,  in  formioga  jadgment  ol  the  political  agitations  aod 
popular  commotions,  to  which  contmental  grievances  give  rise.  The  consequences  of 
this  wrone-beaded,  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  public  affairs,  are  snfficieutl^  umentable 
in  themselves,  without  being  aggravated  by  the  assidaity  with  which  oertam  journalists, 
who  fancy  they  understand  John  Bull's  weak  side,  labor  to  confirm  him  in  his  moat 
foolish  and  inveterate  prejudices.  Perhaps,  after  ail,  it  is  not  so  much  the  extravagance 
of  John  Bull's  insular  dogmas,  as  the  haste  and  indiscrimtnacy  with  which  he  rashes  to 
the  application  of  them,  that  puts  him  in  the  wrong,  or  leaves  him  in  the  lurch,  when 
be  attempts  to  form  a  judgment  of  coutinental  affairs.  One  of  his  bes^founded  and 
most  laudable  aversions  is  to  people  who  make  a  great  fuss,  without  having  anything 
very  pressing  and  important  to  make  a  fuss  about.  Great  pains  are  taking,  jost  at  pres- 
ent, to  persuade  him  that  most  of  the  politiesi  movements  that  have  be^un  to  excite 
notice  on  the  continent  arm  precisely  of  this  class.  French  conservatism  is  talked  of  aa 
if  it  had,  in  antic|ui7,  wealth,  influence,  integrity,  indenendence,  or  any  of  the  other 
elements  of  political  power,  some  close  analogy  with  all  or  any  .of  the  classes  in  this 
country,  who,  though  divided  into  various,  and  sometimes  hostile  sections,  vindicate  for 
themselves  with  equal  earnestness  the  title  and  functions  of  conservatives.  We  wish 
most  heartily  that  what  calls  itself  conservatiam  in  France,  had  an]f  one  valid  claim  to 
be  paid  thisKiod  of  compliment.  The  great  want  of  French  society,  and  of  the  French 
constitution,  is.  in  onr  opinion,  an  aristocracy,  rooted  as  our  own  is  in  the  confidence  and 
aiieotious  of  the  people,  and  possessed  of  sufiicient  strength  and  stability  to  counterbal- 
ance the  too  great  preponderance  of  the  monarchial  and  executive  elements  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  makes  the  charter,  in  many  instances,  little  better  than  a  specious  nullity. 
But  none  kuow  better  than  the  French  anstocracy  itself,  what  a  creation  of  caprice  and 
circumstance  it  is ;  and  how  powerless  it  would  be,  in  case  of  difficultv,  to  contend 
against  either  the  monarchic  or  damocratia  in6oencea  to  which  it  oo^ht  to  be  a  eonntex^ 
.poise.  Whatever  semblance  of  dignity  and  influence  the  le^IaUve  portion  of  it^  has 
acquired,  is  owing  to  the  harmony  which  has  naturally  existed  between  the  king's 
wishes  and  those  of  a  Chamber  selected  entirely  by  himself.  What  else,  indeed,  could 
a  Chamber  so  constituted  do,  but  register  submissively  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign,  and 
rcN^cho,  in  honeyed  accents,  the  common-places  of  his  ministers  1  Things  go  on  that  way, 
with  a  smoothness  that  would  be  delightful,  if  it  could  but  be  perpetnal.  But  suppose 
that  by  one  of  those  strong  cootrasts.  v^hich  delights  to  manifest  itself  between  kings  and 
their  successors,  a  warlike  monarch  were  hereafter  seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  or 
even  that  a  warlike  minister  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  a  sovereign  not  pro- 
iessediy  warlike  himself.  Or  suppose  a  dreamer,  a  radical  reformer  like  Joseph  II.,  to 
succeed  to  the  chair  of  St.  Louis,  prepared  to  test,  by  actual  experiment,  the  dreams  of  St. 
Simon  and  Fourier.  Suppose  that  by  vicissitudes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  a 
soldier  of  fortune  were  again  exalted  to  play  the  part,  which  Napoleon  refused  to  play, 
of  a  consiitutiooal  emperor. 

"  Suppose  any  of  tne  contingencies  realised,  which  are  certainly  lass  improbable  in 
France  than  they  would  be  in  most  other  countries,  what  check  could  the  French  aristo- 
cracy or  peerage,  or  Conservatism — call  it  by  whatever  name,  and  select  whatever  of  its 
forms  you  will — impose  upon  the  ambition,  frenzy,  or  folly  of  any  sovereign  so  minded  ? 
Or  whiat  support  and  protection  could  they  afford  to  a  weak  and  vascillating  king,  against 
■  the  threats  and  violence  of  an  overbearing  democracy  1  It  is  all  very  fine  for  French 
Conservatism  to  have  attained  a  certain  respectable  position,  by  seeming  to  be  a  buttress  to 
the  self-supported  energies  of  a  man  like  Louis  Phihppe.  But  a  weak,  inexperienced  king 
in  Louis  Philippe's  place,  and  what  would  this  boasted  bulwark  be  worth  f  A  hen-coop 
might  as  well  pretend  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  tower.  Now,  the  graatei  the  misfortunes 
of  tne  Upper  Chamber  of  the  French  Legislature  being  in  this  state  of  constitutional  col- 
lapse, the  greater  the  necessity  of  making  the  Lower  Chamber  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive representation  of  the  national  will,  and  of  all  the  interests  which,  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  society,  would  go  to  make  up*  that  will.  Under  the  present  electoral  system, 
never  a  good  one,  and  now  perverted  by  long  abuses,  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  present  Chamber  of  Ueputies  is  composed  in  great  part  of  the  indirect 
nominees,  as  the  Peers  are  the  direct  nominees,  of  the  government.  It  is  useful  and  con- 
venient, accordingly,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers.  It  is  powerless  and  con- 
temptible, as  a  check  on  him,  or  on  them,  whenever  «  check  is  required.  This  is  a  sys- 
tem, a  political  machine,  vvhich  cannot  last  much  lon^  than  the  life  of  the  man  who  con- 
trived and  has  hitherto  guided  it.  The  only  choice  is  between  the  timely  and  peaceful, 
or  untimely  and  violent,  alteration  of  such  a  system — between  refoi*m  and  revolution,  in 
fact.  But  let  us  not,  because  we  express  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  electoral  reform 
in  France,  bo  misrepreaeoted  even  by  thoae  who  kuow  us  least,  or  sonieoted  of  having  the 
slightest  wish  to  enoonnge  the  wild  dreama  in  whioh  the  radical  and  repoblican  lactiona 
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deiight  to  indulge.  We  are  no  advocates  for  France,  any  more  than  for  England,  of  nni- 
versal  sofTrage.  or  of  anj  of  the  other  crotchets  which  bare  been  toasted  at  the  Reform 
banqaets.  It  is  as  a  timely  preventive  against  the  spread  of  such  epidemics,  and  against 
their  ultimate  conseqnences — a  French  republic  and  a  European  war — ^that  we  wish  to 
see,  before  it  is  too  late,  a  moderate  and  constitutional  reform  effected  in  that  country.  It 
is  not  the  fact  of  two-thirds  of  the  French  deputies  being  Conservatiyes,  or  supporters  of 
a  not  very  scrupulous  Ministry,  that  appears  to  us  lamentable ;  but  the  motives  of  the 
Consei  vatism  ot  many  of  them,  and  the  defective  title  of  them  all  to  represent,  adequately 
and  eifecttvely,  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  French  people.  Recognizing  the  im- 
possibility of  creating  in  France  the  same  description  of  guarantees  for  peace,  order  and 
constitntional  liberty  that  exist  in  England,  we  wish  to  see  snch  substitutes  provided  as 
the  social  condition  of  the  French  people  admits  of.  We  see  no  benefit,  immediate  or 
prospective,  to  be  derived,  from  the  constant  violation  of  a  people's  sense  of  justice  and 
sense  of  honor.  We  say,  if  France  is  to  be,  what  as  yet  she  has  scantily  been,  really  and 
practically  a  constitutional  country,  let  her  electoral  system,  within  whatever  limits,  be  a 
fair  one,  and  fairly  administered.  Let  as  larjs^e  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  deputies  be 
the  acknowledged,  undeniable  representatives  of  tne  proper^  and  intelligence  of  the 
country ;  and  we  are  convinoed  that  the  most  ultra  factions  in  France  will  submit  to  its 
authority,  and  recognize  in  it,  what  all  will  find  in  it,  a  power  competent  to  check  the  folly, 
control  the  violence,  and  punish  the  injustioe  both  of  ultra  Monarchists  and  ultra  Demo- 
crats. Opinions  like  these  might  in  other  countries  be  looked  upon  as  a  gross  political 
heresy.  Support  at  home  or  abroad,  to  obtain  fair  pla^  for  constitutional  tendencies  like 
these,  may  m  other  countries  be  misrepresented  as  a  frightful  and  ferooioos  patronage  of 
radicalism  and  revolution.  But  those  who  libel  such  a  policy  in  England,  have  assuredly 
mistaken  their  vocation.  It  has  long  been  the  characteristic  of  this  country,  and  long  may 
it  remain  so,  that  it  has  contained  a  political  party  who  have  known  how  to  diaoover,  to 
champion,  and  to  adhere  to,  a  practicable  medium  between  the  abuse  of  power  and  the 
abuse  of  liberty :  between  tyranny  and  anarchy ;  between  Toryism,  however  dilnted  and 
disffuised,  and  Radicalism,  however  rampant  and  refractory.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  position,  as  fiuthful  representatives  of  that  middle  party,  to  be  able  to  discern 
any  calamity  in  the  naturalization  of  such  opinions,  and  of  the  temperate  advocacy  of  them 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  or  in  France.  If  the  peace  of  Europe  be  in  danger— if  war  be  im- 
minent— the  danger  arises  now,  as  it  did  in  the  last  war,  not  from  gradnal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms,  not  from  Whig  policy,  whether  English  or  continental,  but  from  the  blind- 
ness of  Toryism  in  England,  wnich  mistook  names  for  things,  and  coold  not  discern  how 
unworthy  its  seeming  counterparts  on  the  Continent  were  of  the  patronage  and  support 
which  it  recklessly  lavished  upon  them.  We  trust  the  same  costly  mistake  will  never  be 
made  a  second  time. 


THEATRICAL  GOSSIP. 


Italian  Opkra. — There  are  two  events  of  some  importance  to  record  since  our  last — 
the  debut  of  a  new  artiste,  and  the  production  of  a  new  Opera.  Rumor  had  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  on  the  startling  powers  of  la  Signara  Patti  and  expectation  was  on 
the  tiptoe.  She  appeared  in  Romeo  and  the  town  was  there  to  greet  her*  Accustomed 
as  we  had  been  to  prima  donnas  of  youth  and  beauty,  some  disappoiutmeDt  was  felt  at  her 
Evident  mattirity.  Still  her  face  was  good,  her  person  though  small,  yet  elegant,  and  her 
dressing  superb*  Her  first  scene  charmed  all  with  her  consummate  acting,  while  her 
voice,  though  diminished  in  register,  was  still  clear,  sweet  and  effective.  The  opera, 
however,  went  off  tamely.  The  tenor  sang  and  played  so  wretchedly  as  to  disgust  the 
audience,  and  his  opening  air  so  long  and  tiresome  was  to  pat  everybody  in  an  ill-humor. 
The  last  scene  of  Mad.  Patti  fell  far  below  her  previous  e^rts-^her  acting  was  ungmpeful 
—her  dying  awkward  to  the  last  degree.  She  picked  out  a  "  soft"  place  with  ^reat  de- 
liberation, and  laid  her  down  with  nicest  care.  This  dampened  the  house  at  an  unfortu- 
nate moment,  and  achieved  the  ruin  of  the  opera,  in  spite  of  its  vbrious  merits.  Mad. 
Patti  was  so  dispirited  by  failing  to  make  the  impression  she  anticipated,  that  she  withr 
drew  to  our  regret  after  the  second  performance,  and  we  fear  we  shall  not  see  her  again. 
This  is  a  curious  feature  connected  with  our  opera  house ;  the  artistes,  one  and  all,  seem  to 
revel  in  the  most  complete  independence,  and  give  way  without  fear  of  consequences  to 
pique,  or  caprice,  and  sing  or  refuse,  just  as  the  hamor  suits  them.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  an  ettabliahmeat  tfans  proved  to  be  without  direction,  and  at  the  rude  mercy  of  the 
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IWely  tempers  of  its  Italian  inmates,  manages  to  get  along  at  all.  It  \a  blind  lack  that  it 
is  not  half  the  time  shat  ap ;  bat  the  bad  results  of  snch  nnseemly  disorgaDization  is  evi- 
dent in  moch  confasion,  and  in  the  ill-treatment  of  those  artistes,  whose  respect  for  them- 
selves and  the  public,  induce  them  to  submit  to  inconsiderate  abuses  of  their  powers 
without  complaint  or  appeal  We  consider  it  gross  injustice  to  compel  sach  singers  as 
TmfB  and  Beneditti  to  appear  night  after  night,  even  when  safiering  under  indisposition, 
and  wear  out  their  exhausted  organs,  when  othen  of  the  troupe  even  better  paid,  are 
allowed  from  mere  caprice  to  go  free.  La  Signora  Patti  was  engaged  for  a  month  at 
$800,  sings  twice  and  refuses  to  appear  again.  Mile.  Truffi  is  paid  $600  a  month,  and  is 
obliged  to  take  all  the  leading  parts,  and  sing  every  night,  week  after  weetc,  without  rest 
or  relief.  MUe.  Barilli  is  paid  |500  a  month,  engaged  for  the  whole  season,  and  has  not 
appeared  over  lour  or  five  times  in  all. 

It  is  true  the  public  prefer  Truffi  and  abandon  the  others ;  but  if  the  management  was 
not  closely  related  to  the  unpopular  artistes  we  should  hear  of  engagements^compromised, 
or  rather  we  should  have  never  heard  of  them  at  all.    Our  public  has  been  impudently 
trifled  with  in  this  matter,  and  the  troupe  made  up  of  *'  lame  ducks,"  in  Wall-street 
phrase,  for  the  benefit  of  parties  concerned.    We  wonder  at  the  patience  of  Truffi. 
After  singing  three  times  in  one  week,  she  was  forced  to  appear  on  a  "  gala  night"  lately, 
and  work  her  way  through  portions  of  three  most  difficult  and  most  arduous  parts.    This 
for  the  benefit  of  the  managers'  credit,  and  without  any  advantage  to  her.    The  next 
thing  she  will  fiill  ill  from  over-exertion,  and  the  sooner  it  happens,  the  less  serious  it 
wUl  be.    The  next  season  we  shall  have  another  management  and  a  better  system, 
when  one  artiste  is  not  forced  for  under-pay  to  do  all  the  labor,  whilst  ,the  rest  pocket 
enormous  salaries  for  doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  next  season,  too,  we  hupe  the  public  will 
not  allow  an  artiste  so  distinguished  and  popular  as  Mad.  Pico,  to  be  put  down  bj  a  mis, 
erable  cabal,  like  that  originated  by  the  present  managers,  who,  from  private  motives, 
prevented  her  engagement,  and  thrast  upon  the  public  an  inferior' artiste.    It  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  town  that  Mad.  Pico'  shall  be*  engaged  next  year,  and  her  rentreS 
will  make  her  some  amends  for  the  injustice  she  has  suffered.    We  have  barely  time  to 
record  the  performance  of  il  CHurementOf  an  opera  of  Mercadanti's,  which  has  been 
weU-received.    The  music  is  original,  and  displays  the  resources  of  a  great  master,  con- 
stant invention,  and  wonderful  combinations,  but  we  are  bold  to  confess  it  is  not  to  our 
taste.    It  is  French  in  its  instrumentation;   too  German  in  science;   and  not  Italian 
enough  in  melody.    There  are  other  faults  to  our  mind ;  but  what  have  our  individual 
objections  to  do  with  the  public  judgment,  which  has  pronounced  in  its  favor.    Its  style 
is  wholly  new,  and  therefore  its  selection  in  that  respect  has  been  wisely  made.    Truffi, 
Beneditti,  Beneveutano,  all  covered  themselves  with  glory,  and  sang  and  played  to  admira- 
tion.   Elach  of  them  rose  in  consideration  by  their  efforts  in  this  opera,  so  trying  to  their 
powers,  and  praise  is  universal.    We  cannot  forbear  copying  a  few  lines  from  the  criti- 
cism of  Baron  Tiobriand,  in  the  "Courier  des  Etats  Unis,*'  written  with  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  perfect  taste,  and  extreme  impartialitjr : 

"  But  Truffi  is  there,  and  whatever  she  touches  becomes  gold.  She  exalts  her  r61e, 
transforms  it,  adjusts  it  to  her  own  grand  proportions  of  tragedian,  and  in  the  flash- 
ing of  her  eyes,  the  knitting  of  her  brows,  the  bitter  smile  of  her  lips,  the  inspirations  of 
the  poet  are  brought  vividlv  to  life.  Did  you  see  her  listening  to  the  passionate  avowal 
of  Vieardo  for  another,  and  feel  how  every  word  struck  her  to  the  heart  Hke  the  blow  of 
a  poniard  T  Did  you  bear  her  provoke  death,  set  it  at  defiance  by  her  threats,  by  a  false- 
hood sublime  as  desperate ;  and  when  her  rival  is  saved  by  her,  and  for  him,  did  you 
watch  her  dying  in  the  arms  of  those  made  happy  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  lifo,  aud 
observe  the  struggling  of  nature  in  fpite  of  will,  in  that  gesture  of  agony  which  caught 
at  the  air,  her  hands  open,  her  fingers  contracted  ?  Mdlle.  Truffi  is  so  great  an  actress  as 
to  make  as  forget  the  compliments  due  her  as  a  singer." 


BowKRY  Thcatre. — The  only  other  theatrical  incident  of  the  montb  is  the  appearance 
of  that  universal  favorite  Mrs.  Shaw  on  the  boards  of  this  popolar  resort  The  mere  an- 
nonnoemeatof  her  name  never  fiuls  to  crowd  the  theatre,  which  is  conelnsive  proof  of 
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her  eztraordmary  merifa  and  the  taita  of  the  pnblie.  Though  in  »o  wise  aeiueMaij  to  her 
attraction,  which  never  flags,  she  has  appeared  in  several  new  parts.  We  have  only  time 
to  our  regret  to  notice  one  in  which  she  has  displayed  such  elevation,  nad  versatility  of 
geuiuB  as  to  startle  and  delight  her  oldest  admirers.  Her  peHbrmaooe  of  Queen  Catii»> 
rine  in  Henry  Eighth  stamps  her  a  tragio  aetress  of  the  highest  rank.  Her  conception  of 
the  character  is  so  exalted ;  her  developement,  shade  by  shade,  of  all  its  varied  phases  so 
faithful,  natural  and  affecting;  the  plainiive  remonstrances  of  outraged  afieotioas ;  tlia 
haughty  indignation  of  wounded  pride ;  the  bitterness  of  grieC^  the  prostration  of  despair  f 
these  strong  emotions,  these  terrible  passions,  were  exhibited  all  in  torn  with  socb  fearful 
truth  as  to  thrill  the  heart  and  unloose  "  the  fFtiitfol  river  of  the  eye."  The  steadfast  gaza 
and  unbroken  attention  of  her  vast  audience  told  with  what  exquisite  skill  the  subtJo- 
actress  played  on  those  chords  which  vibrate  in  eveiy  bmaat,  and  ^  make  all 
kin.*'     What  a  performance,  and  what  a  triumph. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOIS. 

HisToiir  OF  THE  Girondists;  or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  from  unpublished  sources.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  In  three  volumes* 
Volume  2.    Harper  Brothers. 

It  is  wonderful,  after  all  thai  has  been  written  on  the  French  Revolution,  how  much  oi 
interest  is  annually  elicited  from  the  pens  of  eminent  Frenchmen  on  the  subject  The 
plan  of  Lamartioe  seems  to  have  been  to  select  the  most  stirrins  and  brilliant  passages 
of  that  freat  political  revulsion,  and  present  them  to  his  readers  m  a  series  of  heart  stir 
ring  tameaux.  The  actors  in  that  great  dmma  are,  as  it  were,  brought  before  the  public 
on  a  pedestal  exposed  to  a  brilliant  and  searching  lig^^  which  discovers  alike  their  private 
biographies  as  well  as  the  just  proportion  of  their  influence  upon  the  gjreat  public  pageant 
Although  the  work  may  not  add  to  our  historical  infunnaiion  upon  tKis  subject,  yet  it  is  n 
very  agreeable  audi  powerful  aid  in  forming  a  jiister  judgment  of  scenes  with  which  wearo 
already  acquainted.  A  great  deal  of  new  material  in  the  way  of  illustrative  anecdote  ia 
introduced,  which  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  this  highly  valuable  work.  One  would 
imagine, -however,  that  iu  the  history  of  a  party  brought  into  being  in  the  turmoil  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  that  it  would  be  dtflicult,  even  for  a  European  courtier,  to  find  mate 
rial  for  attack  on  the  United  States.  The  poet-historian,  however,  has  succeeded  iu  thi* 
in  several  instances.  As  for  example,  in  the  sketch  of  Thomas  Paiue,  the  author  of  The 
Age  of  Season.  That  pemon  was  born  iu  Norfolk,  England,  and  while  he  sojourned  in 
this  country,  contributed  powerfelly  by  his  writings  to  the  success  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. He  then  went  back  to  England  and  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  humanity  by 
his  controversy  with  Edmand  Burke.  He  then  became  in  Paris  a  member  of  the  Coostit^ 
uent  Assembly,  supporting  the  cause  of  Republicanism  against  the  rotten  and  corrupt 
monarchial  system.  Our  author  charges  this  act  ot  the  Englishman,  Paine,  as  a  crime  of 
ingratitude  upon  Republicau  America,  because  Louis  XVI.  had,  to  suit  his  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, aided  the  colonies  in  their  straggle  against  his  old  enemy ;  as  well  might  he  be  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude  because  he  opposed  Paine  in  France.  The  Englishman,  Thomaa 
Paine,  and  the  Frenchman,  Louis  Capet,  both  aided  the  colonies  in  tneir  struggle,  the 
former  by  his  writings  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  the  hitter  by  men  and  money  to  further 
his  own  selfish  ends.  That  these  two  persons  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  coarse 
of  French  liberty,  is  a  most  singular  proof  of  American  ingmtitude — ^uono  but  a  poet  could 
have  discovered  it.  For  this,  and  many  other  errors,  liamariine  was  taken  to  task  by  aa 
American,  through  the  columns  of  tbe  Journal  Des  Debats,  and  he  promised  to  make  the 
itrnende  honorable  in  an  appeiiiUx.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  published  by  thci 
Messrs.  Harpers,  in  a  be«fculifnl,  readable -and  cheap  style. 

The  Lifr  or  thx  Cbcvalikr  Batard,  "The  Good  Knight"  ''Sans  pear  et  sana 
reproche."    By  W.  Gilmore  Simms.    Harper  Brothers. 

Borke  lamented  that  the  '*  age  of  chivalry"  was  gone ;  and  t))e  regret  is  often  repeated 
by  mawkish  sentiioeBtalktaaatiL  aatkioktng  roHanoors.  How  oflea  do  we  tee  the  regret 
expressed  in  the  literary  pruductioDa  of  those«  who  d«ra  not  lopk  mgmklaxaamiwitan  m  it 
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ra,  that  industry  nod  the  parBoit  of  wealth  make  men  **  narro^vwmmded  aad'aelfish."  Wo 
praise  the  "  generosity"  and  high  toned  virtues  of  the  "  age  of  chivalry/'  and  lament  the 
**anbougbt  grace  of  life,"  the  "nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise/' 
all  of  which  means,  translated  into  plain  English,  that  it  was  much  better  to  rob  the 
peaceful  citizens  than  to  earn  a  living  one's  self.  No  doubt,  where  thousands  were  labor- 
ing to  make  the  earth  yield  its  treasures  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man ;  where  the 
patient  husbandman  followed  the  seasons  in  nnremitting  toil,  that  he  might  profit  by  his 
industry,  that  he  was  more  frugal  in  his  expenditure^  and  less  lavish  in  display,  than  the 
mail  clad  warrior,  whose  basiness  was  robbery.  The  yearly  labor  of  hundreds  of  farmers 
or  serfs  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruthless  robber,  who  lived  in  the  "  age  of  chivalry."  Well 
might  he  be  generous  and  free  from  "  sordid  love  of  saving,''  since  the  laboring  many 
wera  but  gaining  up  for  the  spoiler.  This  age  of  ohivalry  was  on  its  wane,  and  priests  and 
kuights  had  nearly,  by  ages  of  continued  rapine  and  plunder,  lost  even  the  [>retence  of 
honor  aitd  mutual  faith  which  ibrmerly  had  been  considered  an  attribute  of  knighthood. 
Treachery  bad  become  a  science,  and  perfidy  an  accomplishment,  as  rapine  ancf  murder 
had  long  been  a  profession.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  at  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  Bay- 
ard made  his  ap{>earancer  and  afforded  an  example  of  chivalry  in  its  beat  and  brightest 
days.  As  such  his  life  is  exceedingly  iostructive  m  this  commercial  age,  as  showing  how 
infinitely  bebjnd  the  citizen  of  the  present  day  in  all  hi^h  toned  virtues  was  the  brightest 
and  most  world  renowned  knight  of  the  *'  ages  of  chivalry."  After  all  the  honors  and 
laudations  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  he  was  a  common  cut*purse  and  highway 
robber — one  of  those  bandits,  from  whom  descended  thotfo  who  are  now  the  nobles  of 
Burope.  The  only  difference  between  these  nobles  and  their  progenitors,  is,  that  in  the 
"  age  of  chivalry,"  the  knight,  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  great  courage  risked  his 
carcase  amoug  comparatively  reckless  enemies  whom  he  sought  to  rob.  His  descend- 
ants rob  by  law  entailed  estates  and  special  privileges.  Nevertheless,  the  life  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  is  of  intense  interest,  and  the  volume  beforo  us  will  doubtless  commeuid 
great  attention. 

The  Mexican  War  :    A  History  of  its  Origin,  &c.  By  Edward  D.  Mansfiehl,  Esq.    A. 
^.  Barnes  &  Co.  New-York. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  is  already  somewhat  known  to  the  public 
80  ihe  author  of  a  life  ol  Gen.  Scott,  of  a  partisan  character,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the 
present  soH;alled  hi«tory  is  of  the  same  nature.  The  military  events  are  detailed, 
doubtless,  with  that  truth  and  accuracy  that  the  esprit  du  corps  might  elicit  from  one 
bred  a  soldier,  and  from  whose  heart  partisan  politics  has  not  ^et  we^ed  out  that  patri- 
otism and  love  of  national  honor,  that  a  military  training  might  be  supposed  to  have 
excited.  The  dipbmatic  part  of  the  story,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  As  an  in- 
stance, page  14,  we  have  the  following : 

*'  Texas  continued  negotiation  with  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Mexico,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  the  acknowledgment  of  her  independence 
by  Mexico,  or  h*3r  protection  by  some  more  powerful  government.  Thu»  tnaUera  con^ 
tinutd — a  pariial  war  at  one  time,  and  a  series  of  negotiations  at  another — till  the  admin- 
istration ot  President  Tyler  revived  the  plan  of  annexation." 

The  object  is  to  show  that  the  Uuitecl  States  persevered  in  a  systematic  course  of  ag- 
gression against  a  weak  neighbor,  and  to  further  this  impression,  the  above  false  state- 
ment is  made.  "  Thus  matters  continued,"  says  the  "  historian  !"  which  is  untrue.  The 
United  States  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas  in  1837.  Great  Britain  did  so 
in  1839,  and  France  in  1842.  All  these  had  diplomatic  agents  near  the  government  of 
Texas,  and  treaties  in  operation  with  it.  Texas  exercised  all  the  functions  of  an  inde- 
pendent power.  These  material  facts  an  historian !  suppresses  for  party  purpose.  As 
we  have  said,  however,  the  military  portion  of  the  work  has  merit,  and  will  command 
attention. 

Wkcck  of  the  Glide  ;  With  EecoUeotions  of  the  Frigus  and  of  Wallis  Ishmd.    Wiley 
&,  Putnam. 

The  great  sensation  produced  by  "  Tjrpee,"  by  the  same  publishers,  has,  in  some  sort, 
created  a  taste  for  adventures  in  the  Pacific,  and  among  its  romantic  islands.  The  present 
work  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who,  like  Mr.  Melville,  was  personally  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  which  he  descnoes,  and  the  interest  it  excites  is  well-sustained. 

The  Princess.  A  Medley.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.    William  D.  Ticknor  Sl  Co.  ;  Boston. 

To  the  admirers  of  Tennyson,  and  they  are  many,  the  present  poem  will  be  exceeding 
welcome.  The  typography  is  in  that  neat  and  clear  style,  for  which  the  publications  of 
Messn.  Ticknor  are  celebrated. 
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Pictorial  Histort  or  England.  No.  40.    Harper  Brother*. 

This  great  and  valuable  work  ia  approaching  its  completion,  and  those  who  have  not 
famished  themselves  with  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  their  Ubrariea,  should  bj  all 
neaos  avail  themselvea  of  the  present  opportanity. 

The  Writings  or  Gkorok  Wasrinoton  :  Being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses,  Mes- 
sages, and  other  papers,  OflScial  and  Private,  Selected  and  Pablished  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  Notes  and  Illiutralioiu.  By  Jared  Sparks.  Vol. 
IX.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  great  work  is  to  be  completed  in  12  handsome,  royal  octavo  volnmes,  embracing 
the  life  and  acts  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  ever  produced.  The  founder 
of  an  empire,  which  is  to  eclipse  in  numoers,  power,  and  refinement,  all  that  the  world 
has  heretofore  produced.  The  life  and  vmtings.of  this  most  extraordinary  man  poasess  an 
interest  for  the  world  at  large ;  but  more  particularly  for  all  Americans  who  wish  to  be- 
come imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotic  virtue,  which  sustained  the  Father  of  hia 
Country  through  all  trials  and  temptations.  These  12  volnmes  are  sold  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  at  the  low  price  of  |1  50  each,  and  are  probably  the  most  valuable  national 
work  for  the  least  money  ever  published. 

ScBNES  IN  Washington  ;  A  Story  of  the  I«ast  Oeneration.  By  a  Citizen  of  Baltimore. 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  work  of  the  class  called  religious  novels ;  and  for  those  who 
consider  that  mode  of  impressing  great  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  effective  and  de- 
sirable, will  prove  exceedmgly  attractive. 

Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  George  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  &c.     Harper  Brothers. 

The  general  and  natural  desire  for  all  information  that  may  be  fathered  on  the  subject 
of  Mexico,  its  people  and  resources,  make  all  publications  upon  me  subject  sought  after 
with  eagerness.  The  present  volume  is  lively,  and  describes  scenes  and  manners  in 
Mexico  in  a  pleasant  and  a^^reeable  manner.  As  far  as  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the  people, 
their  views  and  customs,  it  is  valuable ;  but  like  all  the  books  of  Bnglish  travellers,  ia 
otterly  unreliable  for  any  authentic  information,  because,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
English,  no  matter  to  what  distance  they  travel,  the  mind  never  leaves  the  smoky  isles 
of  the  northern  ocean.  Everything  is  seen  through  a  distorted  lens.  Everything  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  America,  excites  at  once  the  bile  of  the  writer,  and  nothing  is 
considered  but  in  a  jaundiced  view.  As  usual,  a  silly  homily  on  slaves,  and  horror  at  the 
injustice  of  the  ^  Mexican  war,  add  to  the  trumpery  remarks  of  the  traveller.  The  in- 
cidents in  Mexico,  allowing  for  the  superciliousness  of  the  Briton,  are  well  worthy  of 
perasd. 

Memoir  or  Sarah  B.  Judson,  Member  of  the  American  Mission  to  Burmah.  By  Fanny 
Forester.    L.  Colby  &  Co. ;  New-York. 

The  fame  of  Mrs.  Judson  has  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  Christian  world,  as  a  devoted 
servant  in  the  missionary  cause  ;  and  the  present  little  volume,  by  one  whose  talents  and 
highly-poetic  nature  emiuently  qualify  her  to  portray  a  life  so  filled  with  goodness  and 
heroism,  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

New  Music.    A.  Van  Gelder,  268  Bowery. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder  is  peculiarly  prompt  and  happy  in  the  production  of  new  popular 
airs  and  pieces  adapted  to  the  piano.  Among  those  recently  issued,  is  the  celebrated 
popular  Hymn,  snug  by  the  Roman  people  in  nonor  of  the  great  reformn  of  the  Pope. 
It  IS  called  Pius  DC.  Also,  a  new  piece,  hy  H.  C.  Watson,  "With  joy  could  I  set  by  thy 
side."  ''The  Euterpe  Walix,"  by  A.  Monson;  and  *'When  the  bee  has  left  the  blos- 
som," by  A.  Smart,  have  all  been  recently  issued  by  the  same  house,  and  are  highly 
attcactive. 
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THE  FRENCH  BETOIUTION. 

The  great  French  Revolution,  which  first  outwardly  manifested  itself  in 
1789,  and  which  has  since  been  gradually  working  out  its  final  results,  has 
suddenly  assumed  a  new  phase ;  once  i^ore  the  people  have  asserted  their 
rights,  and  for  the  third  time  a  Bourbon  king  seeks  safety  in  flight  from 
Paris.  Since  the  first  assembling  of  the  tiers  etat  there  have  been  eight 
governments.  In  1789,  that  of  the  National  or  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
lasted  three  years,  to  October,  1791 ;  the  Legislative  Assembly  succeeded, 
and  was  prolonged  five  years,  to  October,  1795 ;  the  Council  of  the  Ancients 
and  of  Four  Hundred  under  the  Directory  three  years,  to  the  Consulate  of  the 
year  1799,  which  lasted  five  years,  to  May,  1804 ;  the  Empire  sustained 
itself  11  years,  to  June,  1815  ;  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVllI.  10  years, 
to  1824  ;  Charles  X.  retained  bis  seat  six  years,  to  July,  1830;  and  Louis 
Philippe  struggled  on  17  years,  to  February,  1848.  These  eight  distinct  gov- 
ernments have  only  been  various  features  in  the  struggle  for  power,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  nation  have  been  rapidly  improving  in  the  elements 
of  self-government  The  excesses  committed  at  their  first  awakening,  in 
1789,  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries  of  oppression,  and  which  gave  their  ene- 
mies such  advantage  over  them,  were  the  wild  but  not  unnatural  outburst  of 
an  uninstructed  populace  that  had  suddenly  been  emancip|ted  from  a  state  of 
extreme  degradation,  and  which  had  innumerable  grievances  to  suppress  and 
wrongs  to  avenge.  Such  a  people,  maddened  by  the  paid  emissaries  of 
England,  who  concocted  plots  and  spread  alarm,  in  order  to  incite  to  those 
outrages,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  and  to  denounce 
as  the  legitimate  results  of  popular  government,  were  the  victims  of  the 
wily  despots  that  surrounded  them.  The  danger  of  a  return  to  such  a  state 
of  things  scarcely  now  exists.  The  people  of  France  have  become  wiser 
through  long  experience,  and  the  gradually  increasing  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  lower  classes  have  raised  them  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  bourgeoise, 
or  middle  classes,  and,  as  it  were,  amalgamated  the  interests  of  these  two 
classes,  while  the  aristocracy  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  influeiice  of  the 
court  dwindled  to  the  circle  of  its  pecuniary  dependants.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  the  old  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  hierarchy  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  land  and  of  their  privileges  as  landlords.  These 
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privileges  consisted  in  exemption  from  direct  taxesj  the  dispensation  of 
justice  in  manorial  courts,  with  innumerable  rights  in  respect  to  game,  mills, 
d&c.  The  rental  of  most  of  the  estates  consisted  of  services  and  feudal 
tenures,  through  the  influence  of -which  individual  industry  was  nearly  ex- 
terminated. The  country  inhubitants  were  in  fact  in  a  state  of  predial 
slavery,  and  while  the  nobility  and  clergy  threw  upon  the  people  all  the 
expense  of  court  and  government,  they  monopolised  all  situations  of  power 
*and  emolument.  Without  a  patent  of  nobility  no  man  could  hold  a  civil  or 
military  office.  Each  noble  was  in  ^is  own  circle  a  petty  tyrant,  and  the 
peasantry  were  delivered  over  without  appeal  or  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment to  his  tender  mercies.  That  these  people  should  have  cherished  the 
most  determined  hatred  of  these  p)etty  tyrants,  and  that  the  long  arrears 
should  have  been  settled  in  one  bloody  burst  of  vengeance,  is  no  matter  of 
surprise. 

Two  events  resulted  from  that  revolution,  productive  of  lasting,  radi- 
cal and  progressive  change  in  the  government.  The  aristocracy  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  people  without  entail  or 
law  of  primogeniture,  became  continually  subdivided.  Instead  of  being 
possessed  by  a  few  lords  it  is  owned  by  independent  occupiers.  These  two 
circumstances  of  necessity  made  France  a  republic.  Napoleon  alone  seems 
correctly  to  have  appreciated  the  real  state  of  affairs  when  he  declared, 

**  The  destmction  of  the  aristocmcy  bad  proved  fatal  to  all  subsequeat  efforts 
for  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  The  revolution  had  attempted 
the  solution  of  a  problem  as  impossible  as  the  direction  of  balloons.  An  aristocracy 
is  the  true  support  of  the  l^raoe — its  moderator,  its  lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state 
without  it  IS  a  vessel  without  a  rudder,  a  balloon  in  the  air.— (Lay  Cases.'^) 

Napoleon  himself  sought,  under  the  empire,  to  form  a  new  aristocracy 
around  him,  by  making  dukes,  princes,  or  counts  of  his  soldiers.  The  thing 
was  entirely  artilicial  and  would  not  work.  Even  under  his  military  rule  the 
progress  of  the  people  in  intelligence  and  wealth,  which  is  the  element  of 
their  power,  was  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  his  dynasty.  The  people  have 
since  continued  to  make  progress.  The  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  1789,  were  scarcely  formed,  have  for  60  years  continued  to  afford 
them  a  favorable  example  of  popular  government,  while  there  has  been  no 
aristocratic  body  to  support  the  crown  in  making  oppressive  and  partial 
laws ;  for  what  the  crown  could  not  do  by  itself  by  force  or  fraud,  it  was 
compelled  to  depend  upon  a  corrupt  plebeian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  had  no 
large  and  influential  class  to  co-operate  with  it  in  its  schemes  of  oppression. 

hi  this  system,  which  the  English  government  understands  prodigioasly 
well,  the  power  of  making  the  laws  belongs  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  public  situations,  which  are  the  road  to  honors  and  to  for- 
tune, fall  to  the  share  of  nobody  but  those  who  are  vested  with  the  power 
of  tnaking  the  laws,  their  children,  or  relations ;  and  the  people,  which 
does  the  work,  is  the  property  in  fee  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  The  English  aristocracy  displays  great  inteiligence  in  the 
way  in  which  it  accomplishes  its  ends  with  the  working  classes.  It  leaves 
them  all  the  means  for  the  production  of  wealth  ;  and  every  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals under  itsintiuence  may  choose  the  business  by  which  he  thinks  he 
can  get  the  most.  AH  attempts  on  the  security  of  individual  property, 
which  would  only  cause  capital  to  disappear  and  hinder  production,  are 
completely  put  down.  The  people  that  work  are  neither  hampered  nor  . 
disturbed  in  their  labors,  but  are  as  free  iu  their  industry  and  their  cooi- 
me/ce  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

The  working  classes,  however,  derive  no  niore  advantage  in  the  end  from 
this  freedom  in  their  operations,  than  the  bees  do  from  the  honey  they  take 
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«o  much  pains  to  make.  The  higher  orders,  through  the  medium  of  the 
taxes  which  they  alone  have  the  privil<3ge  of  Inying,  soak  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  produce,  and  divide  it  under  different  names  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  hody.  To  describe  the  thing  properly,  the  English  Parliament 
performs  the  office  of  a  pump ;  it  sucks  up  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
working  classes,  and  turns  it  over  into  the  hands  of  the  families  of  the  aria- 
tooracy.  But  as  it  is  a  machine  that  has  a  head  and  can  think,  it  leaves 
the  working  people  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  on  working. 

The  English  aristocracy  allows  a  certain  number  of  men  from  the  ranks 
of  ihe  people  to  find  their  way  into  the  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  its  supremacy  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  body  that 
makes  the  laws  consisted  entirely  of  the  persons  for  whose  advantage  the 
industrii^s  portion  uf  the  community  is  set  to  work,  they  might  bring  their 
power  into  peril  by  demanding  of  the  people  more  than  it  was  able  to  pay. 
The  men  from  among  the  people  who  find  their  way  into  Parliament,  take  care 
to  let  them  know  when  they  are  running  into  any  danger.  The  opposition, 
in  the  machine  of  government,  does  the  duty  of  the  safeiy-valve  in  a  steam- 
engine.  It  does  not  stop  the  motion ;  but  it  preserves  the  machine,  by 
letting  off  in  smoke  the  power  that  otherwise  might  blow  it  up. 

The  exercise  of  aristocrat Icai  power  being  attached  to  the  possession  of 
great  landed  property,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  younger  brothers  can  have  no 
ehare  in  the  real  estates  which  may  be  led  by  their  relatives  at  their  decease. 
The  descendants  of  an  aristocratic  family  would  in  fact  all  sink  into  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  if  they  were  to  divide  what  is  left  by  their 
relations  in  equal  shares.  The  eldest  son  therefore  keeps  to  himself  all  the 
landed  property,  to  which  is  attached  the  exercise  of  aristocratical  power ; 
and  then  he  makes  use  of  this  power  to  get  money  for  his  younger  brothers, 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  in 
England  all  the  property  of  a  family  in  the  higher  orders  goes  exclusively 
to  the  eldest  son.  It  is  true,  he  takes  the  landed  property,  which  is  ex- 
clusively the  family  estate.  But  the  younger  brothers  have  for  their  shar 
rich  livings  in  the  church,  sinecures  or  places  of  some  kind  which  the  pub- 
lic is  obliged  to  pay  for ;  and  all  these  are  considered  as  part  of  the  family 
properly  as  much  as  the  other ;  for  there  never  can  be  too  much  pains 
taken  to  impress  the  fact,  that  the  higher  orders  consider  themselves  as 
having  a  property,  not  only  in  the  landed  estates  which  they  possess  by  direct 
title,  but  in  the  working  classes  besides,  on  whom  they  lay  taxes  as  they 
please,  and  share  the  proceeds  among  themselves. 

The  higher  orders  in  Great  Britain  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  English  people,  a  people  who  are  at  their  mircy  to  take  what  toll  they 
please,)  will  never  allow  the  working  classes  in  any  country  to  be  their  own 
masters,  as  long  as  they  can 'do  anything  to  hinder  it.  They  know  very 
well  that  their  own  power  over  the* working  classes  in  the  countries  under 
their  control  will  never  be  out  of  danger  of  being  disputed,  till  the  working 
classes  in  all  other  countries,  too,  are  made  the  property  of  a  family  or  of  a 
caste. 

France  was  without  a  body  whose  own  interests  ran  thus  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  crown,  as  well  under  the  Restoration  as  under  Charles  X.  and  the 
government  of  July  ;  she  was  but  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head,  con- 
tinually striving  to  return  to  absolute  despotism.  The  Polignac  Ministry,  in 
1829-*30,raade  too  great  and  determined  strides,  and  the  people  were  aroused. 
The  king  looked  around  for  support  and  there  was  none  to  help  him.  His 
safety  was  in  flight  only,  and  the  crown  was  bestowed  on  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  two  elements  of  popular  power,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  themselves   remaining  inactive.     These  were  the  Press  and  the 
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National  Guard.  A  free  press  and  a  bad  government  are  utterly  incoropatibie. 
The  nature,  object  and  essence  of  the  press  is,  by  free  discussion,  to  elicit 
truth  and  ascertain  and  develope  public  opinion  upon  all  subjects  of  public 
interest.    Where  the  governinent  seeks  to  conceal  the  truth  and  act  io 
opposition  as  well  to  the' opinions  as  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  cannot 
tolerate  freedom  of  the  pre6s.     Since  the  revolution  of  1789,  no  governraeoi 
had  been  bold  enough  to  deprive  the  successive  constitutions  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  those  governments 
that,  by  virtue  of  laws  regulating  the  press,  has  not  deprived  it  of  its  free- 
dom.    Charles  X.  on  succeeding  to  power  courted  popularity  by  abolishing, 
as  the  first  act  of  his  reign,  the  censorship  of  the  press.     The  last  act  of  hi9 
reign   was  its  re-establishment     The  press  gathered   strength  when  its 
trammels  were  relaxed,  and  it  gave  the  signal,  and  became  the  main  in- 
strument, aided  by  the  National  Guard,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  dynasty. 
The  National  Guard  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  France.    The  corp» 
originated  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  during  the  feudal  oppression  under 
Louis  le  Gros.     The  powerful  barons  robbed  freely  the  towns  and  villages 
which  the  weak  government  could  not  protect.     The  burgesses,  therefore, 
organised  companies  of  homnuh  d'armes  for  their  own  protection.     The 
king  soon  saw  the  efBciency  of  these  corps  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  re- 
bellious vassals  of  the  crown,  and  they  continued  for  nearly  500  years,  until 
suppressed  by  Louis  XIV.    In  all  that  time  they  were  true  to  the  people. 
In  1769,  when  the  king  surrounded  himself  with  foreign  bayonets,  the 
National  Guard  again  sprang  into  existence.     It  is  composed  of  all  the 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60  years;  the  number  enrolled 
is  over  6,000,000,  and  the  effective  force  nearly  4,000,000.   All  the  govern- 
ments were  aware  that  if  this  force  acted  at  all  it  must  be  for 'the  people,  of 
whom  they  formed  the  active  part.     They  all  strove  indirectly  to  curb  and 
destroy  it,  and  all  failed,  until  Charles  X.  committed  political  suicide  in  IH27, 
by  dissolving  it  by  royal  ordinance.     This  he  followed  by  restoring  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  immediately  he  was  forced  to  see  the  policy  of 
retiring  to  Edinburgh.     In  July,  1830,  the  National  Guard   re-appeared 
more  formidable  than  ever,  under  the  venerable  La  Fayette.     In  common 
with  the  people,  they  had  been  induced  to  regard  favorably  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  who  professed  liberal  principles,  and  had  steadily 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  restoration  ;  they  therefore  supposed  that  France 
would  prosper  under  such  a  chief,  not  being,  as  was  supposed,  ripe  for  a 
republic.     They  sent  a  deputation  from  their  body  to  acknowledge  him  as 
king,  and  rallied  round  his  throne  ^renerously  and  frankly ;  and  the  public 
press,  which  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  reign  remained  completely 
free,  gave  also  •  frank  support  to  the  new  dynasty.     The  new  king  had  not, 
however,  become  fairly  seated  on   his  rickety  throne,  before  he  began  by 
insidious  means  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard— to  under- 
mine the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  preliminary  steps  to  curtailing  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  trampling  upon  the  constitution  he  had  just  sworn  to  defend 
and  support.     The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  sought  to  re-establish  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  National  Assembly  of  1799.     The  object  of  the  • 
revolution,  as  stated  by  the  venerable  La  Fayette  himself,  the  bestower  of 
the  crown,  were  as  follows : 

"  ITie  revolution  of  July,  so  noble,  so  pare,  so  genei'ous,  has  traeed  for  ns  alf 
the  course  we  have  to  follow  for  the  hnppinpsa  and  glory  of  Hie  country.  To  reject 
what  the  revolution  hns  rejocfpd,  to  mambrni  what  it  seeks  to  estabnsh,  and  to  per- 
form what  it  demands,  such  should  be  our  triple  rnle  of  conduct. 

♦»  To  consolidate,  by  founding  it  on  the  bi*oad  basis  of  the  general  hiterests  the  po- 
pular throne,  which  the  rev(4utiou  Is  about  to  re-e»tublish ;  to  destroy  monopoly 
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wherever  and  in  what  form  eoever  it  may  appear,  in  trade,  \n  public  mstruetion,  in 
pubUc  worship,  or  in  the  distritnUion  of  political  power.  To  insure  to  every  district 
a  bona  fide  local  representation ;  to  the  people,  the  means  of  subsistence  and  ia- 
etraction ;  to  all,  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  enjoyment  of  their  faculties  and  their 
rights.  To  unravel  the  chaos  of  our  legislation;  to  simplify  and  combine,  or  ex- 
punge the  innumerable  provisions  which  have  been  confusedly  handed  down  to  ui 
by  the  republic,  the  empire  and  the  restoration. 

**  To  extirpate,  by  great  retrenchments,  the  hideous  disease  tohich  the  thirst  of 
placet  and  sinecures  Has  engendered.  To  pursue,  in  the  public  expenditure,  aU 
reductions  compatible  foith  the  good  <f  the  public  service,  and  above  all,  with  the 
safety  and  dignity  of  the  nation ;  and  to  aim,  in  the  mode  of  assessing  and  propor* 
tioniag  the  taxe%,  at  the  utmoet  poaaiUe  aUeviation  ef  the  burdens  of  the  working 


This  was  the  exposition  of  the  aim  of  the  revolation,  as  made  by  the  ve- 
nerable Lafayette,  at  the  heed  of  5,000,000  National  Guards,  who  had  called 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  However  ripe  France  might  then  have  been 
for  a  goTernraent  so  liberal,  with  the  exception  of  England,  popular  progress 
had  not  yet  been  sufikient  in  other  countries  to  check  the  power  of  the  abso- 
lute governments.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  new  king  was  placed,  go 
far  in  mitigation  of  his  villainy,  although  they  cannot  redeem  the  folly  of  his 
Mbsecjuent  conduct  But  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  bayonets  of 
coalesced  Europe  had  forced  upon  France  the  elder  branch  of  the  fioar- 
bons;  but  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  Laybach;  and  the 
soldiers  whom  France  had  sent  at  the  behest  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  put 
down  a  popular  movement  at  Cadiz,  had  scarcely  returned,  when  this  popu- 
lar movement  of  France  changed  its  dynasty,  and  placed  upon  the  throne 
one  who  derived  his  title  from  the  people,  in  place  of  being  the  creature  df  the 
Holy  Alliance.  That  respectable  body  did  not  look  on  with  indifference.  All 
the  foreign  ambassadors  in  Paris,  including  Lord  Stuart,  the  representative  of 
England,  protested,  in  the  name  of  their  governments,  against  the  usurpation, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  new  invasion  of  the  country  if  he  accepted  the 
crown  at  that  juncture.  Nothing  saved  the  new  government  but  the  atti« 
tude  of  the  English  people  in  favor  of  France  and  reform.  The  enthusiasm 
in  favor  of  the  revolution  done  prevented  the  ministry  from  entering  anew 
into  that  lioly  alliance  from  which  they  professed  to  have  withdrawn  in  1823 
under  Canning.  Louis  Philippe,  himself,  was  in  an  awful  <^  fix."  He 
began  by  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  hid  taken  no  part  iii 
the  revolution ;  that  his  sole  motive  in  taking  the  cursed  crown  was  solely 
to  reduce  the  people  to  obedience,  and  then  return  it  to  Charles  X.  This 
was  publicly  announced  by  the  Duke  Mortemart,  who  had  been  President  of 
Council  under  Charles  X.,  and  was  the  first  person  summoned  to  the  Palais 
Boyaie  by  Louis  Philippe,  on  his  arrival.  The  same  determination  was 
avowed  in  autograph  letters  to  William  IV.,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  also  pledged  himself  to  England 
to  abandon  Algiers.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  this  precious  king 
was  bound  to  the  people  to  carry  out  reform  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Holy 
Alliance  on  the  other  to  oppose  reform.  In  1836,  he  was  relieved  of  his 
promise  to  Charles  X.,  by  the  death  of  that  prince  in  Edinburgh.  The  true 
policy  of  this  new  king  was,  by  being  honest,  to  carry  out  the  reforms  as  the 
age  advanced,  and  by  so  doing  strengthen  himself  with  the  people,  and  to 
defy  the  eoalition.  The  mair  was,  however,  but  a  flashy  knave,  without  real 
talent  No  country  but  England  would  receive  his  envoy,  and  he  appointed 
the  man  Talleyrand,  most  detested  by  France,  to  represent  her  there.  His 
first  cabinet  was  formed  under  Cassimir  Perrier,  who  was  the  last  minister 
appointed  by  the  late  king.  United  with  him  was  Guizot,  known  as  a  vio- 
lent legitimist     These  were  pledges  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  gave  great 
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dissatisfaction  in  France.  As  he  progressed  in  his  devious  coorse  of  pro- 
fessions to  the  people,  and  illiberal  measures  to  soothe  the  alliance,  he  said  to 
the  former,  "  I  can  do  no  more,  for  fear  of  the  coalition ;"  and  he  wrote  to 
the  coalition,  "  I  can  go  no  faster,  for  fear  of  an  insurrection."  The 
triumph  of  the  whig  party  and  reform  in  England,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  the  French  movement,  effectually  withdrew  England  from  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  while  it  saved  Louis  Philippe  from  the  pressure  of  the 
coalition,  deprived  him  of  his  excuse  to  the  deceived  people  of  a  fear  of  in- 
vasion ;  however,  a  systematic  attack  upon  French  liberties  was  perse- 
vered in. 

The  press,  as  we  have  said,  was,  for  the  first  three  months,  ftee^  and  all 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  restrictions  established  by  the  Restoration 
were  considered  as  permanently  abolished.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
were  daily  started,  and  political  publications  of  all  sorts  were  hawked 
about  the  streets  and  sold  by  criers,  freely  canvassing  the  acts  of  the 
Chambers  and  the  government;  and  as  these  were  found  mostly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  the  new  king  was  severely  bandied. 
The  precious  trio.  Mole,  Broglie,  and  Guizot,  were  then  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry,  and  the  despotic  principles  of  the  last  mentioned 
already  began  to  predominate.  To  carry  them  out  was  impossible  in  face 
of  a  free  press,  and  it  was  necessary  to  muzzle  it.  The  leading  questioD 
then  discussed  was,  whether  the  deputi^is  elected  and  sworn  to  roaintata 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  and  his  heirs,  forever,  could  legally  make  a 
new  charter  and  elect  another  king,  without  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Public  opinion  was  unanimous  against  them.  This  debate  was  silenced 
by  a  Ifiw,  that  ran  thus  : 

**  All  attacks  against  the  royal  dignity,  against  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  against  the  rights  which  the  king  holds  from  the  national  will,  against  his 
constitutional  authority  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and  against  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  Chambers,  were  to  subject  the  author  to  imprisonment  from 
three  months  to  five  years,  and  to  a  fine  of  between  300f.  and  fi,000f.*' 

A  second  law  prohibited  the  hawking  of  all  papers  not  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  police.  A  third  law  re-established  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Restoration.  This  same  law  reduced  the  security  of  the  old  papers 
from  200,000f.  to  50,000f:,  or  the  title-deed  of  annuity  of  2,000f.  for  a 
daily  provincial  paper;  of  1,600  francs  for  a  semi- weekly,  and  l,^Of.  for 
a  weekly.  By  these  means  the  old  papers  got  back  a  part  of  their  security^ 
and  were  protected  against  the  establishment  of  new  papers.  The  Parisian 
press  was  all  bought  and  paid  for.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  that  h<id  re- 
ceived 12,000  francs  per  month  from  the  Restoration,  was  owned  by  Bertin^ 
who  was  made  councillor  of  state,  and  the  subsidy  continued.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Constitutionnel,  Etienne,  St  Albio  and  Jay,  were  made 
cooncillors  and  judges.  Reratry,  of  the  Courier  Francais^  was  made  a 
cojuncillor  of  state.  The  National,  the  Temps,  and  Figaro,  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  revolution,  were  induced  to  support  the  new 
state  of  things ;  gradually  the  cords  were  tightened,  until  aU  mention  of 
the  king  in  regard  to  any  political  matter,  except  in  praise,  was  prohibited ; 
all  attacks  upon  any  class,  all  censure  against  either  chambers^  all  criticism 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  all  vituperation  of  any  law^  were  de- 
clared delits  or  crimes.  The  penalties  ranged  from  600  to  50,000  francs, 
and  six  months  to  ten  years  imprisonment ;  and  the  judges,  the  creatures 
of  the  king,  were  empowered  to  double  the  maximum,  at  their  discretion. 
To  secure  the  fine,  the. security  was  raised  to  100^000  francs,  of  which  the 
responsible  Editor  must  own  one-third.     Af^er  two  condemnations  a  ppper 
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may  be  suppressed.  Thus  perished  ihe  freedom  of  the  press,  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  July.  Nor  were  these  laws  by  any  means  a  dead 
letter.  1  be  fines  imposed  by  this  government  upon  editors,  amdUnt  to 
9,000,000  franos  and  two  hundred  years  imprisonment! — and  for  trivial 
offences.  As  for  instance,  the  Gazette  and  La  Nation  publis^hed  a  Bour- 
bonist  letter,  without  comment,  signed  by  the  Due  de  Doudeauville,  for 
which  the  former  editor  was  fined  8,000  francs  and  imprisoned  six  months, 
and  the  latter,  12,000  franes  with  ten  months  imprisonment. 

Simultaneous  with  this  attack  upon  the  press,  the  blows  of  ihe  govern- 
ment were  dealt  at  the  National  Guard.  Towards  the  close  of  1830,  a  law 
was  passed  which  ran  thus : 

**  The  National  Guard  is  instructed  to  defend  the  coDstitotioBal  royalty,  the 
character  and  the  privileges  it  ha»  coosecrated.    *     * 

^*  Ail  deliberatioos  of  the  National  Guard  on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  of  the 
departments  or  of  the  comoiUDe,  are  attacks  against  ]puhlic  liberty,  and  ofTeoces 
against  the  country.** 

By  what  means  were  the  National  Guard  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  that 
which  they  were  instructed  to  defend,  except  by  those  deliberations  which 
were  punishable  as  attacks  against  liberty  ?  So  absurd  are  the  tricks  by 
which  France  was  deceived.  The  venerable  Lafayette  was  driven  by  covert 
insults  from  the  command  of  the  Guard,  and  its  independence  fell  under 
laws  concocted  by  the  infamous  Lafitte. 

The  ministries  of  France  have  been  the  most  farcical  puppet  shows  with 
which  any  people  were  ever  amused,  in  either  modern  or  ancient  times. 
The  last  ministry  of  Guizot  and  Scult,  the  latter  retiring  last  summer,  has 
been  the  longest  in  power,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  despotic 
principles  of  Guizot  have  been  enforced  through  the  medium  of  the  most 
atrocious  corruption,  has  led  to  reform  sooner  than  was  expected.  There 
were  from  July  1830  to  1843,  since  when  Guizot  has  been  in  power,  15 
ministries ;  and  these  ministries  were  composed  of  seven  men  who  alter- 
nately acted  with  and  against  each  other  as  occasion  served.  They  were 
nearly  as  follows : 

MINISTERS   or   FUAJiCE   UNDER   LOUIS    PHILIPPE. 

Frendent  of    Foreign  Justice.  Inttmction.  Interior.     Fublie  teorks.      Finance^ 

Conncil  Office. 

1 Mole Mul^ doTEure De  BrofUe. Guisot Louis. 

3  Lafitte 8ebttstiani....dn  TEure Mcrilhon Mooulivet Lafitte. 

3  . ,CtLa.  Perier.  .Sebo«tiam... .Barthe Montalivet Perier — >- I^uia. 

4 SouU Broglie Perstl Guisoc Thiers Hiimattn. 

5 Soult Ri^iiey Persil Guizot Tlii^w — s- Humana. 

6 RaMano BresMO Pori»ll Teate Basaaoo -'-^ Paasy. 

7 Morti^r Ri^uey Persil Guizot Thi^r*. —— Humann. 

9 Brdgli* BMirli^ Persil Guizot Thi^fB Humann. 

9 Thiers Thiers Saunet Loiere Montalivet Humaov. 

10 Mol* Molt Persil Qubot Ga»p«riii Duchatel. 

It Mo»* Mol^ Bartbe Salvandi Maiitalivet Lnflapne. 

19 Moutebello...GiroiJdrAine..Pareut Gaapario ~^ Gauti^r. 

13 Soult Souit Teste Villemain Uuchatei Dupere. . .  ..PavAy. 

14 Thi«rfl Thiers VivieB Cousin Rumuant Jaubert Losere. 

15 SouU Guizot Mariiu ViUomaiji Duchatel Teste Humann. 

This  is  but  an  alternation  and  different  combination  of  the  same  names. 
Soult  it  appears,  in  the  3d  and  13th  ministries,  held  office  in  opposition 
to  Guizot,  Thiers  and  Mole.  In  the  4th  and  6th,  in  co-operation  with 
Guizot  and  Thiers,  and  in  the  last,  in  co-operation  with  Guizot  and  opposed 
to  Thiers.  Guizot  was  seven  times  in  office,  acting  with  and  against  all 
the  others,  and  so  with  the  rest.  That  these  men  entertained  anything  like 
political  principles  it  is  absurd  to  suppose.  The  first  ministry  lasted  three 
months,  and  was  the  only  one  that  was  influenced  by  public  opinion,  be- 
cause puUic  opinion  had  not  yet  been  smothered  by  their  arts.    The  second 
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ministry  was  dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  D^  TEare,  in  disgust  at  the 
mendacity  of  the  king.  The  death  of  Perier  dissolved  the  3d  ;  the  4th  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  pay  25,000,000fr.  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  American  creances  had  been  bought  up  by  the  court  specu- 
lators for  a  trifle.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  the  fifth  ministry  re- 
signed, because  the  new  Chamber  in  its  address  denounced  the  policy  of 
Guizot.  Soult  was  replaced  in  the  5th  ministry  by  Gerard,  being  obliged  to 
resign  because  of  heavy  expenditures  unaccounted  for.  The  sixth  ministry 
lasted  three  «days,  and  was  dissolved  because  Passy  and  Dupin  wanted  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chambers.  The|[seventh  was  dissolved  because 
Humann  advised  the  reduction  of  the  interests  on  the  five  per  cent,  stocks. 
Thiers  was  obliged  to  resign  the  ninth,  because  the  king  refused  to  co- 
operate with  England  in  regard  to  Spain.  The  tenth  was  dissolved  because 
Guizot  opposed  the  liberal  internal  policy  of  Mole.  The  eleventh  was 
defeated  by  a  coalition  between  Guizot  and  Thiers.  The  twelfth,  composed 
of  the  king's  aid-de-camp  and  other  hirelings,  lasted  one  month.  The 
thirteenth  was  out-voted  on  the  king's  shameless  proposal  for  a  dotation  to 
his  son  Nemours.  The  fourteenth,  under  Thiers,  was  dissolved  on  account 
of  the  quintuple  treaty ;  and  Guizot  succeeding  to  the  fifteenth,  ran  the 
ship  ashore.  From  this  last,  Soult  retired  recently  from  the  approaching 
storm,  and  Teste  committed  suicide  when  corruption  was  proved  upon  him. 
Such  are  the  men,  unprincipled  and  corrupt  to  the  last  degree,  who  have 
formed  the  ministries  of  Louis  Philippe.  They  were,  in  fact,  not  statesmen 
governing  a  great  people,  but  merely  the  instruments  by  which  vast  sums 
were  extracted  from  the  many  to  purchase  support  to  the  crown.  The  ma* 
chinery  of  the  elections  and  the  Chambers  were  no  less  corrupt.  Inasmuch 
as  that  there  was  no  influential  aristocracy  to  form  a  bulwark  and  support 
to  the  throne,  on  the  old  monarchial  theory,  and  a  power  conferred  by  the 
people  could  be  by  them  again  withdrawn,  the  problem  presented  itself  how 
to  ensure  a  steady  majority  to  the  crown,  while  attemptmg  to  keep  up  the 
farce  of  a  representative  government.  The  solution  hit  upon  was,  by  im- 
posing high  qualifications  to  diminish  the  number  of  electors,  while  the 
number  of  employees  should  be  increased  by  every  possible  means,  and  the 
expenditure  kept  up  to  the  highest  magnitude,  in  order  to  draw  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  for  disbursement  among 
those  who  exercised,  political  rights.  By  extending  the  patronage  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministries,  the  number  directly  dependent  upon  the  crown  was  found 
to  be  500,000,  and  their  emoluments  over  400,000,000  francs,  or  $80,000,000. 
These  were  the  means  of  government,  more  efHcient  than  any  army.  The 
next  step  was  so  to  proportion  the  qualifications  of  electors,  that  their  num- 
ber should  fall  far  below  the  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
At  the  revolution  of  July,  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  electoral  law  of  1791,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  enjoyed  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Lafitte  proposed  to  reduce  the  qualification  from  the  payment 
of  a  tax  of  300  francs,  to  one  of  200  francs,  and  the  age  from  30  to  25  years. 
Popular  opinion  was  in  favor  of  100  francs  qualification.  This  would,  how- 
ever, have  caused  the  number  of  electors  to  amount  to  550,000,  and  above 
the  means  of  the  crown  to  ensure  a  majority.  It. then  became  necessary  for 
the  government  actually  to  curtail  tht;  number  of  electors,  while  seeming  to 
strive  for  an  increase,  in  accordance  with  the  wbhes  of  the  people.  An  oft- 
tried  and  generally  successful  trick  was  resorted  to.  The  electoral  law  was 
referred  to  a  commission,  of  which  the  members  were  influenced  by  the 
court,  and  the  leader,  Beranger,  reported  in  favor  of  250  francs  taxes  and  30 
years  of  age  as  the  qualifications  of  electors.  This  the  ministry  opposed, 
and  brought  in  a  bill  fixing  the  qualifications  at  200  francs  direct  taxes,  and 
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25  years  of  age.  The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  Tote  under  this  law, 
they  had  previously  ascertained  would  be  only  200,000,  and  these  electors, 
with  15,000  officials  in  the  pay  of  the  king,  compose  the  jurymen.  Thus, 
with  200,000  electors  to  be  influenced,  the  king  had  over  500^000  offices 
at  his  disposal.  This  200,000  electors  choose  459  deputies,  but  the  minis- 
try never  influenced  the  whole  number,  a  certain  working  majority  is  all  that 
is  wanted ;  290  members  form  the  majority.  There  are  360,000  arrondisse* 
raents.  In  340,000  of  the  poorest,  the  number  of  electors  will  be  not  more 
than  100,000,  and  a  small  number  of  places  suffices  to  ensure  the  ministry 
his  majority,  and  to  leave  a  minority,  on  which  ministers  expend  their  elo- 
quence and  keep  up  the  show  of  an  independent  Chamber.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  is  appointed  by  the  government,  and  represent  the  different  cliques 
whence  sprang  their  promotion,  but  they  are  of  no  weight  in  the  state* 

The  essence  of  this  precious  concoction  of  a  government,  has  been,  of 
course,  to  extort  money  by  every  possible  means  from  the  people,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  masses  from  gathering  strength  through 
increase  of  prosperity,  and  of  supplying  the  profuse  expenditure,  which  is 
the  only  support  of  the  government.  To  this  end  every  species  of  monopoly 
has  been  contrived  and  sustained  to  the  injury  of  the  people.  The  venerable 
Lafayette,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  the  abolition  of  monopoly  in  trade  as 
one  object  of  the  revolution ;  yet  the  trammels  upon  commerce  and  industry 
have  been  perseveringly  increased.  Thus,  for  the  year  1846,  the  amount  of 
customs  revenues  was  105,586,000  francs,  or  $19,797,375;  of  which  four- 
fifths  was  derived  from  matieres  premieres,  goods  necessary  to  French  ma- 
nufactures. Of  $26,000,000  imported  from  the  United  States,  $24,000,000 
wiis  of  that  description.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  customs,  60  per  cent  is 
derived  from  the  three  articles  of  coal,  iron  and  cotton.  The  duty  on  iron 
is  $50  per  ton,  a  little  more  than  the  price  in  England :  on  coals  $20  per 
ton;  on  cotton  wool  12  per  cent,  while  the  English  and  German  manufac- 
turers get  it  free  of  duty.  Flax  and  hemp  are  charged  equally  high.  The 
high  duty  on  coals  is  roaiidy  to  compel  the  consumption  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  charcoal  for  iron  manufacture ;  the  property  of  the  king  and  many  of 
the  peers,  who  purchased  largely  during  the  revolution,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  forests.  As  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  income  of  the  king,  from  forests,  is 
$1,500,000,  and  the  crown  lands  give  $1,000,000.    The  high  duty  on  iron 

Srotects  the  extensive  works  of  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  de  Case,  Count  Jaubert, 
I.  Harlay  and  others.    The  large  class  of  wine  growers  lose,  it  is  esti- 
mated, 100,000,000  francs  by  the  anti-commercial  policy  of  France. 

The  essence  of  the  French  government  being  expenditure  for  corrupt 
purposes,  the  amount  to  be  raised  itnnually  was  necessarily  progressive, 
and  the  amount  has  been  as  follows : 

TAXES   OF   FRANCS. 

iKdirect  Tutei.         Direct  Tum.  Total  Do.  in  $.  FopnlatfoB. 

1824 660,654,119. ...344,763.768  ...1,010,426.887....  189,455,026.. -.31,645,428 

1829 661,067,878,.-. 325,090,943....    986,158.821....  184,904,029.. ..32,569,223 

1838 671.393,209... .382,026,869....  1,053,420,078....  197,516,263....  33,540,960 

1843 802,956,592.-..  406,149.368. ...1,209.105,960. ...214,207,442.. -.34,194,875 

1846 823429 1 ,000 ... .  479,217,386  ....  1,3Q2,508,386 .... 244,220,322. . . .  35,200,080 

This  has  been  the  progress  of  the  annual  taxation,  of  which  the  direct 
taxes  have  increased  from  $7  per  head  of  each  citizen  over  21.  years 
of  age  to  $12  per  head,  and  this  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
public  debt,  which  has  increased  from  an  annual  charge  of  $40,000,000  to 
$80,604,250,  or  more  than  double ;  and  the  increase  is  altogether  on  ac- 
count of  the  lavish  expenditure,  keeping  ahead  of  the  sums  that  could  b^ 
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forced  from  the  people.  The  law  haring  fixed  the  sun  to  be  raised  by 
each  department,  the  Minister  of  Finance  infornis  the  Prefect  of  the  I>e* 
partmenti  through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  the  sum  required  frono 
his  department,"  and  he  communicates  the  amount  demanded  to  bis  sab- 
prefect,  and  to  the  mayors.  The  sura  thus  assigned  by  the  Prefect  to  each 
arrondissement,  is  subdivided  by  the  councils  of  the  arrondissement  and  by 
the  communes,  and  the  amount  allotted  to  each  apportioned  among  the  in- 
habitants, by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  repariiteursy  who 
would  here  be  called  assessors.  These  are  seren  in  number :  the 
mayor  of  the  commune,  his  deputy,  and  five  landliolders,  of  whom  two,  ftt 
least,  must  not  reside  in  the  commune.  T^ese  assessors  are  named  by  the 
sub-prefect,  and  confirmed  by  the  Prefect  They  are  liable  to  a  fine  if 
they  refuse  to  act,  and  they  regulate  taxable  property.  The  land-tax  in 
France  is  unequally  raised.  In  some  departments  it  id  i^x  per  cent.,  and 
in  others  (the  Seine)  it  is  17  per  cent.  This  arises  from  difierences  in  the 
net  produoe  of  land. 

The  English  papers  and  many  writers  charge  upon  the  French,  that  the 
subdivision  of  the  land,  which  is  a  democratic  element,  is  destructive  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  because  through  it  they  become  continually 
poorer.  The  above  figures  will  show  at  a  glance  the  true  cause  of  individ- 
ual poverty,  and  the  impossibility  of  accumulating  capital,  when  year  by 
year  the  demands  of  an  infemous  government  become  more  exorbitant. 
The  number  of  occupants  of  the  soil  in  Frdnce  in  IS  15  was  10,083,751, 
charged  with  the  land-tax ;  in  1636,  the  number  had  increased  to  10,893,- 
528.  This  is  mvt  an  accurate  return,  however,  as  many  persons  hold  pro- 
perty in  several  communes,  and  are  tax-payers  in  each.  In  England,  the 
number  of  land«-holder8  is  333,348 ;  and  as  the  superfioes  is  9^,247,680 
acres,  it  gives  aa  average  of  136  acres  each.  The  superfices  of  France  is 
128,000,000  English  acres,  consequently,  the  average  farms  are  rather  leas 
than  12  acres.  It  is'  observable  that,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  oppression  of 
the  people  and  the  prohibitive  nature  of  the  indirect  taxes,  their  product  has 
increased  nearly  30  per  cent.,  showing  the  progress  made  in  time  of  peace 
under  every  disadrantage. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  features  of  the  events  in  France, 
because  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  has  led  directly  and  inevitably  to  the 
revolution,  which  has  ruined  his  dynasty.  The  infamous  corruptions  that 
led  to  the  suicide  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  immediately  stimula- 
ted the  reform  banquets,  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  them  produced  the 
explosion.  Had  he  been  honest,  and  gradually  relaxed  the  taxes,  while  he 
extended  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  and  administered  his  govern- 
ment in  an  economical  manner,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  increased 
and  growing  strength  of  the  middle  classes  would  have  proved  to  him  an 
unfailing  support,  while  the  land  occupiers  would  adhere  to  the  goTernment 
that  relieved  them  of  taxes.  France  would  thus  have  aflforded  an  example 
to,  and  been  supported  by  the  people  of  other  European  states. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  French  statesmen,  particularly  of  OdillonBarrot,  in 
his  late  speeches,  that  the  French  are  not  politically  active.  When  men  are 
surrounded  with  police,  have  no  vote,  and  are  politically  dead,  how  can 
they  busy  themselves  with  politics  t  Give  them  votes  and  political  rights, 
and  they  will  be  sufficiently  active.  Had  the  charter  of  1830  been  carried 
out,  the  French  people  would  gradually  have  been  practised  in  self-govern- 
ment, and  their  capabilities  for  a  republic*  would  not  now  have  been  a 

♦  There  has  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Wikoff,  Em.,  than  "whom  no  Ameri- 
can has  enjoyed  greater  facilities  for  information  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  France,  or  is  more 
capable  of  fully  appreciating  them,  the  following  interesting  conversation  with  Armand  Mar- 
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probreni,  even  in  the  opinion  of  republicans.  Tbere  nrast  be  a  beginning  % 
and  if  the  present  revolntion  pvodaces  no  other  results,  it  will  enlarge  the 
elective  franehise.     In  that  case,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  what 

rut,  editor  €i  the  National^  and  a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  on  the  state  of^ 
France.    ItwiU  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  occujred  a  year  before  the  revolution. 

Conversation  with  Armand  Marrast, 

We  began  speaking  of  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  press  since  1835.  and  after  ennmert' 
tinp  the  various  shameful  contrivances  of  the  govemmem  lo  pot  it  down,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"  That  the  struggle  at  the  beginning,  between  the  King  ana  the  press,  was  a  fierce  and  crtt^ 
cal  one*-that  the  government  had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  a  snccei^sfnl  resisianoe— that  for 
a  time  they  stood  trembling  on  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss.  Their  frantic  nppcals  to  the 
Bourgeoise',  (the  middle  classes,)  in  the  name  of  order,  were  at  length  listened  to.  and  they 
promised  everything  in  the  shape  of  liberal  and  enlightened  concession.  That  the  government 
would  be  one  of  reasonable  progress^that  commerce  should  be  relieved  of  useless  restrictions 
— and  political  privileges  of  every  proper  description  would  b<^  cheerfnlly  accorded.  The  op- 
]>osition  wa«  denounced  as  a  class  of  violent  and  factions  men,  who  dreamed  not  of  orgsnisa- 
tion  and  peece*  but  contemplated  eternal  cfaai^  and  noiversal  war.  It  is  not  wonderful,  with 
such  misrepresentations  of  our  cause,  said  MT  Marrast.  that  we  were  overpowered,  and  the 
press  degraded  to  its  present  lamentable  condition.  The  modification  of  our  tone  as  a  party, 
that  you  speak  oC  rises  naturally  from  the  change  of  circumstances.  For  the  first  five  years 
after  the  revolution  of  1830.  we  struggled  with  an  energy  eansl  to  the  peril  against  the  re-ao> 
tion  set  up  by  the  King.  There  was  no  time  for  argument.  "We  saw  the  danger,  and  with  the 
same  arms  in  our  hands  which  had  just  overthroipvu  a  t\Tant,  we  rushed  again  into  the  streets 
to  prevent  new  aatrages>  as  odious  as  those  we  had  avenged.  Finding  public  opinion  deter* 
mmed  upon  the  cessation  of  all  contests*  we  yielded  our  physical  resistance*  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  we  have  relied  solely  upon  discussion.  But  the  statement  I  have  made  you,  of 
the  illegal  and  brutal  exercises  of  power  against  the  press,  deprives  us  almost  of  the  use' of  our 
pens;  and  though  we  seek  nothing  more  than  the  pnneclion  of  our  opinions,  and  the  rights  of 
the  country,  we  are  treated  as  criminals,  or  slaves,  and  overwhelmed  with  penalties  and  im- 
prisonment, "We  must,  indeed,  believe  in  onr  cause,'  to  maintain  it  now,  in  the  ftce  of  such 
trving  obstacles.  But,  thank  G^,  there  is  still  compensation  left  us.  At  least,  our  disinterest- 
edness is  above  suspicion.  When  men  are  seen  contending,  day  after  day,  without  reward, 
and  almost  without  hope,  against  overpowering  and  insolent  odds,  then  -WTilers  are  honored, 
and  their  objects  are  likely  to  be  respected.  Impartial  people  begin  to  believe  that»trnlh  and 
justice  must  animate  them  in  such  a  stroggie.  We  have  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  in  the  aug- 
mented favor  which  the  National  is  daily  receiving  from  the  public  generally.  It  is  a  sriking 
fact,  too,  that  double  the  number  of  our  journal  is  owJered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  than  the 
organ  of  the  government,  the  Journal  des  JDahats;  fourteen  of  one  is  taken,  and  but  seven  of 
the  other.  We  are  yeaning  ronttantly  inpublie  opinion,  now  that  all  fears  are  dissipated  of 
our  designs  and  extravagance.  The  absurd  clamors  that  used  to  be  confided  in  so  readily 
against  us,  do  not  prevent  the  public  from  reading  our  statements  of  the  horrible  corruption  of 
the  governments  and  the  remedies  we  propose  are  beginning  to  be  regarded.  1  sgree  wiA 
yovL,  that  oiir  cause  will  become  a  strong  one,  when  the  trading  classes,  which  you  rightly  say 
include  all  France,  are  convinced  that  we  do  not  desire  disorder.  This  suspicion  has  'been 
oyr  weakness,  and  the  government's  strength.  The  fiscal  articles  which  have  of  late  appeared 
in  the  National,  and  which  you  praise  so  highly,  are  a  proof  to  the  financial  world,  to  otnr 
bankers  and  brokers,  that  we  miderstand  their  interests,  and  are  capable  of  defending  them 
against  the  government,  which  they  dare  not  do  themselves.  Trade  and  commcpce  have  no 
champion  more  sincere  and  devoted  than' ourselves ;  and  if  we  have  been  slow  in  sustaining 
the  commercial  movements  towards  free  trade,  it  is  because  we  suspect  some  trick  or  decep- 
tion from  the  character  of  some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  "We  must  be  on  onr  guard  when 
we  find  the  *^ Journal  des  Debats*  advocating  a  policy  even  that  seems  so  fair.  You  ask  me,  in 
proof  of  our  intentions  or  desires,  what  would  be  the  first  words  of  the  National,  should  anv 
ewnt  occur  that  would  disturb  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  country  ?  U  ordre,  et  la  Franee,  I 
-  reply,  without  hesitation :  andfomB  when  that  went  may,  no  one  wiU  be  more  ttrenttons  than 
aurtdvee  in  tupporting  thepuSlie  ieenritf. 

"  It  were  ridiculous  to  think  otherwise,  because  we  were  forced  at  one  time  to  resist  the 
hand  that  brutally  attempted  lo  close  our  mouths  and  stifle  our  remonstrances.  I  have  no  doulrt 
of  our  being  entirely  prepared  for  such  a  crisis,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  put  it  to  a  proper  use. 
You  demand  what  is  our  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  government?  We  have  but  one,  and  that 
ia  unchangable— <a  republic,  which  we  think,  firom  constant  observation,  is  the  only  one  really 
compatible  with  French  character.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  manners  an<I 
usages  are  so  essentially  democratic  as  in  France,  and  to  insist  that  a  monarchical  government 
is  the  only  one  adapted  to  sneh  a  nation,  seems  to  me  an  absurdity.  You  speak  of  our  being 
so  long  accustomed  to  a  vigorous  system  of  administration— to  a  military  organization ;  but 
these  nave  not  prevented  the  democratic  development,  nor  extinguished  the  passion  for 
equality.  Both  the  former  must  gradually  give  way  to  other  combinations  of  circumstances 
that  are  now  ripening ;  and,  in  a  naodified  form,  parts  of  our  present  system  may  exist  under  a 
republic  as  under  a  monarchy. 

"  It  seems  to  me  so  stmnge,  that,  in  a  nation  where  all  occupy  one  broad,  flat  level  of  con*, 
plete  equality,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  natural  or  necessary  that  one  familv  alone,  of  all 
the  rest,  should  be  singled  out  as  entitled  to  occupy  a  privileged' place,  endowed  with  preroga-. 
tives,  invested  with  hereditary  rights,  and  allowed  to  exercise  an  undue  influence,  and  enjoy 
an  exclusive  ahara  of  the  wealth  of  the  state.    Thi»  strikes  me  as  an^  anomoly  which  cannot 
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goTernmeDt  is  for  the  time  adopted,  the  people  will  grow  in  political  wisdom, 
and  democracy  become  **  progressive"  in  France  as  elsewhere.  With  all 
these  sham  ministers,  their  paltry  dependants  in  the  Chambers,  the  venal 
editors  and  the  multifanous  coteries  represented  by  each  knavish  politician 
the  people  have  nothing  in  common.  There  is  properly  but  one  party  in 
France:  this 'is  the  liberal  party,  faithful  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  disavowed  the  excesses 
of  the  Convention,  opposed  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  never  ceased  to  pursue 
their  aim  under  the  restoration,  triumphed  and  were  deceived  in  1830,  have 
again  driven  forth  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  and  once  more  revert  to  the 
principles  of  1789,  purged  of  their  ignorance,  their  violence  and  their  ex- 


The  provisional  government,  formed  on  the  flight  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the  convocation  of 
a  National  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  organize  a  new  government. 
This  was  properly  all  that  the  provisional  government  had  any  right  to  do, 
beyond  attending  to  the  details  of  office,  until  the  new  gavernroent,  ema- 
nating from  the  people,  should  be  formed.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
have  undertaken  to  govern  by  decree,  seemingly  with  a  view  of  giving  to 
the  new  state  of  things  a  false  direction,  in  accordance  with  the  private 
views  of  a  few  members  of  the  new  government.  The  glorious  object  of 
universal  suffrage  will  be  attained,  and  its  result  will  be  to  deprive  Faris  of 
its  strong  centralism.  The  people  of  Paris,  led  by  a  Poet,  and  a  Commu- 
nist and  a  Socialist,  and  influenced  by  the  works  of  George  Sand  and  Eu- 
gene Sue,  can  no  longer  govern  France.  The  wealth  of  Paris  will  no 
longer  outweigh  the  honesty  of  the  provinces,  and  we  trust  earnestly  and 
faithfully  in  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  whole  people ;  and  we  feel 
that  the  cause  of  Republicanism  will  escape  the  threatened  danger  of 
Socialism,  which  prevails  in  Paris. 

lon^  endure  the  search  of  scrutiny  and  the  test  of  time.  Your  objections  to  our  system  of  cen- 
tralization are  natural  to  an  American,  for  in  your  country,  bound  together  by  similar  interest^ 
and  from  its  situation  not  exposed,  like  us,  to  dangers  from  without,  so  much  unity  is  not  re- 
ouired,  and  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  ia  not  appareut  to  you.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  alters^  as  it  is  doing,  and  becomes  constitutional,  then  we  may  modify  our  somewhat 
'  too  military  system.  Were  we  to  attempt  it  now,  the  Holy  Alliance  would  play  on  our  different 
interests,  ana  separate  between  them  as  you  would  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  until  we  were 
split  up  into  sections.  But  even  at  present  you  see  we  have  a  political  structure  a  good  dcHol 
resemoling  your  own.  Our  departments,  like  your  states*  are  presided  over  by  a  Prefect,  who 
exercises  a  species  of  sovereignty ;  and  he,  in*  his  turn,  is  advised  and  checked  by  two  bodies 
—a  council  ofprefecture  and  a  council  of  the  department,  who  are  elected  by  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  so  downwards  to  the  Mayor  of  the  CoBU&une,  who  has  his  municipal  cOunc*! 
to  guide  and  restrain  him. 

'*  These  are  all  connected,  it  is  true,  directly  with  the  head  of  the  state,  and  when  that  is 
corrupt,  mischief  msv  be  done.  But  after  all,  what  is  the  king's  power  when  opposed  to  the 
will  of  the  nation?  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  despicable  as  the  present  one  is  confessed  to 
be.  were  to  declare  to-morrow  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  he  would  necessarily  cease  to  reign. 
The  legislature  would  instantly  be  surrounded  by  the  National  Guard,  and  the  population  of  Paris 
would  fly  to  their  protection.  What  could  all  the  force  that  the  government  could  possibly 
muster,  effect  against  the  majestic  power  ot  the  whole  nation? 

"  Y<m  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  there  never  will  be  an  end  of  domestic  agitation  till  the 
popular  power  rules  in  France,  for  then,  as  in  your  own  country,  farther  change  is  impossible. 
When  the  people  govern,  they  have  thten  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  revolutions  are  at  an 
end.  In  France,  as  I  have  said,  oat  manners,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  are  all  democratic  to  the 
last  de^ee,  and  maintaining  a  monarchv  from  fear  only,  may  be  a  proof  of  our  discretion, 
whilst  It  is  a  source  of  constant  strife  and  instability.  Until  we  reach  a  republic,  modified  as 
yon  please,  we  shall  always  be  subject  to  agitation,  and  strugirles,  and  disorder.  I  DO  NOT 
SAY  THE  TliME  IS  COME,  NOR  THATMANY  PRUDENT  CHANGES  MAY  NOT  BE 
EFFECTED  FIRST,  TO  PREPARE  US  FOR  THE  FINAL  PORT  WE  ARE  DESTINED 
TO  ENTER.  But  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  opposition  press*  when  you  find 
them  all  advocating,  as  you  see,  that  moral  force  is  the  only  lever  necessary  to  effect  all  we 
proclaim  on  our  manifesto.  Our  suggestions  and  propositions  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  ill*  when, 
as  you  say,  they  are  dictated  by  the  purest  motives  tor  the  public  good,  and  sustained,  as  they 
evidently  are,  by  men  above  suspicion  of  corruption.  Our  most  ruthless  enemies,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  boast,  dare  not  accuse  the  National  or  the  Siede  of  dishonesty  in  act  or  word. 
Whilst  we  possess  an  ont^uited  bonor«  let  tl»eiq  wallow  in  ministerial  favofs  uul  royal  )xtgGB9^% 
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THE  PRESENT  REFORMS  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

AND  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON  THF  ROMAN  CHURCH,  AND  THE  GOVERNMENTS 

OF  ITALY. 

All  eyes  have  been  fixed  with  an  attentive  gaze  upon  tbe  affairs  of  the 
Romish  States,  and  the  civilized  world  has  viewed,  with  an  interest  scarcely 
before  equalled,  the  events  which  have  accompanied  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical reforms  which  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the 
temporal  head  of  the  Romish  Church,  has  carried  out  with  so  stern,  so 
fearless  and  so  impartial  a  hand.  Embracing,  as  these  reforms  do,  principles 
alike  important  in  their  effect  upon  the  established  institutions  of  Europe, 
and  the  greatest  Christian  polity  now  in  existence,  they  naturally  force  them- 
selves upon  our  minds  as  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  stands  in  unparalleled  grandeur,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian denominations;  and  the  magnificence,  extension  and  solidity  of  her  insti- 
tutions and  tenets,  furnish  a  subject  deserving  the  most  extensive  research 
and  the  minutest  inquiry. 

Dating*  as  she  does,  her  origin  back  to  the  time  when  the  worship  of  the 
humble  Nazarine  first  burst  the  enchanted  spell  which  the  beautiful  and 
passionate  theories  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt,  held  over  the  devotees 
of  an  omnipotent  Jupiter,  a  glorious  Mars  and  a  fair  Juno,  and  a  still  fairer 
and  more  passionate  Venus :  Arising,  as  she  did,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
mighty  fabric  of  a  Roman  empire,  upon  the  downfall  of  Rome's  iron  insti- 
tutions, which  had  remained  proof  against  the  buffetings  of  a  thousand 
years — upon  the  decline  of  her  literature,  her  arts  and  her  science,  and 
finally  upon  the  destruction  and  crumbled  ashes  of  an  ancient,  a  heathen, 
and  a  darkened  world :  Remaining,  as  she  has,  the  only  Christian  vestige 
of  a  former  and  more  noble  era,  whose  origin  alone  reminds  us  of  the  times 
when  the  listening  Athenians  congregated  upon  the  hill  of  war's  peculiar 
god,  to  hear  the  strange  glories  of  a  still  stranger  deity,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  revelation  of  the  uncertain  truths  before  surmised  by  the  prophetic 
genius  of  Socrate6-*-when  the  heathen  priests  of  Rome  and  Antioch,  robed 
in  purple  and  in  ermine,  trembled  at  the  words  of  truth  which  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  a  Paul,  as  he  opened,  to  their  astonished  view,  the  hitherto  closeted 
bounds  of  a  future,  and  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  pains  ;  the  remem- 
brance of  her  former  glory,  the  width  of  her  dominions,  and  the  strength  of 
her  membership,  all  combine  to  give  an  additional  interest  to  every  act  and 
event  which  in  its  nature  connects  itself  with  her  welfare,  or  in  its  tendency 
modifies  our  hatred,  or  increases  the  veneration  which  ail  feel  for  her  as  the 
parent  of  religion,  and  the  first  herald  of  the  gospel. 

The  Romish  Church  has  remained  unchanged  by  time  in  the  extension 
of  her  wide  dominions,  and  the  members  of  her  community  exceed,  by  more 
than  thirty  millions,  all  other  Christian  sects  and  denominations  now  in  ex- 
istence. She  is  as  powerful  now  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  greatness. 
The  majesty  of  her  church,  though  stripped  and  despoiled  of  the  charm  of 
distance  and  of  past  glory,  which  has  clothed  her  with  beauty,  temains  as 
pure  and  potent  as  in  the  time  when  she  commanded  undisputed  sway,  and 
acknowledged  no  equal.  Her  temporal  head — strange  unity  of  earthly  and 
spiritual  power — sits  enthroned  in  the  imperial  majesty  of  his  predecessors ; 
her  missionaries,  as  ardent,  as  persevering,  as  devout,  and  as  successful  as 
St.  Patrick  or  Augustine,  now  toil  upon  every  continent  and  in  every  nation. 
Her  emblematical  cross  is  planted  by  her  sons  upon  the  icy  shores  and  bar- 
ren fields  of  Greenland  and  British  America  ;  and  her  represenlatives  toil 
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among  the  swarming  population  of  China,  in  the  burning  deserts  and  in- 
terior of  Africa,  and  the  marshes  and  rice*fields  of  unhealthy  India.  She 
has  passed  visibly  unharmed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  a  reformation,  and 
untouched  over'  the  whirling  vortex  of  a  French  revolution.  Her  history 
connects  the  two  great  eras  of  the  world — the  ancient,  with  its  splendor  and 
magnificence,  and  the  modern,  with  its  civilization  and  refinement ;  and  her 
mighty  structure  towers  as  high  in  power,  and  sends  forth  as  potent  arms  of 
success  and  conquest,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  she  did  when  Charle- 
magne, or  the  monarchs  of  the  Saxons,  bowed  submissive  to  her  sway. 

But  great  as  may  be  her  present  glory  and  prosperity,  she  stands  upon  a 
fearful  precipice,  and  the  germs  of  her  destruction  seem  struggling  lor  tlie 
mastery,  even  in  ber  own  bosom.  In  past  time  her  downfall  has  been  many 
times  predicted,  when  opposing  and  triumphant  sects  seeoaed  almost  to  crush 
her  power  and  annihilate  her  existence.  Yet  again  and  again  has  she  tri- 
umphed over  every  coalition,  and  come  forth  brighter  and  more  prosperous, 
as  it  were,  from  her  severer  trials ;  and  now  again  is  her  end  prophesied,  and 
again  is  she  in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  world  predicted  to  fall,  and  per- 
haps with  good  reason  and  much  prospect  of  fulfilment. 

Heretofore  the  causes  which  have  shaken  and  threatened  her  existence 
have  either  been  contests  with  other  and  opposing  denominations,  or  with 
radical  parts  of  her  awn  community ;  but  the  present  reforms  spring  from 
a  far  more  efiective  and  vital  source — they  have  their  origin  in  the  centre  of 
her  governtnent,  even  from  the  imperial  raler  of  the  Catholic  Church  him- 
self; and  though  these  liberal  views  and  measures  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth 
have  not  as  yet  convulsed  the  whole  polity  and  foundations  of  government, 
they  are  destined  to  remodel,  renovate,  and  perhaps  destroy  the  firm  basis  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  union,  if  any  series  of  events,  any  spread  of  doctrine, 
or  any  theological  theory,  is  destined  to  accomplish  such  an  earnest,  wished- 
for  result. 

The  tenor  and  advancement  of  the  present  century  in  the  science  of  go- 
vernment and  of  improvement;  the  peculiar  position  which  the  Roman 
Church  at  present  occupies,  and  the  various  and  complex  interests  which 
are  pressing  upon  her,  render  her  situation  more  critical,  and  fraught  with 
greater  importance  than  she  has  experienced  in  all  past  time.  Different 
causes,  remote  in  their  ofigin,  and  great  principles  of  human  nature  and 
man's  progression,  connect  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  crisis 
which  the  Romish  Church  seems  approaching. 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  and  her  primitive  rise  was  founded  upon 
the  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  and  for  more  than  six  centuries  she  remained 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  only  and  true  church.  Since  that  period ,|her 
entire  nature  has  changed,  and  though  her  tenets  and  her  authority  are 
zealously  upheld  by  her  untiring  disciples,  yet  the  blast  of  corruption  has 
fastened  itself  upon  her  vitals  and  perverts  the  aim  of  her  labors.  She  has 
changed  from  a  true  supporter  of  Christianity  to  a  mere  engine  of  power 
and  worldly  ambition ;  thoughts  and  schemes  of  aggrandizement  occupy  the 
minds  of  her  prelates  and  her  Pope — her  whole  organization  is  rotten — her 
purity  has  fled — her  honor  has  been  sacrificed,  and  her  magnificent  gradu- 
ation of  dignitaries,  from  the  humblest  bishop  of  a  barren  bishoprick,  to  the 
successor  of  Peter,  the  imperial  Pontiff  himself,  depend  upon  the  ardent  and 
burning  zeal  of  her  humble  pastors  and  ignorant  and  devout  laity.  Her 
supremacy  is  the  supremacy  of  crafly  and  expanded  intellect  over  credulous 
and  religious  ignorance.  The  graduation  and  power  of  mind  is  here  won- 
derfully and  powerfully  combined,  to  accomplish  an  object  which  has  long 
been  aimed  at  in  the  policy  of  monarchial  governments,  namely :  to  establish 
a  hierarchy,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  government  is  lodged,  and 
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lo  whom  is  given  the  guidance  of  feelkig,  the  suppression  of  truth,  and  the 
triumph  of  deapotisin  and  despotic  power.  Und^  this  potest  executive,  the 
whole  field  of  science,  every  emoiion,  virbether  arising  from  personal  amin- 
tion  or  zeal  for  Chnstianity— every  talent,  every  emotion  and  «»b}ect,  every 
desire  and  passion,  has  been  brought  into  requisition  to  screen  the  Church 
from  attack,  and  supply  the  essence  and  maintain  a  religion,  after  its 
{Mirity  and  its  wirtue  has  fled. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Chvrch  of  Rome  is  more  corrupt  at 
the  present  time  than  she  has  been  for  the  past  thousand  years ;  that  darker 
cf  imes,  more  assassinations  and  murders,  more  fovcible  dethronements,  or 
grandeur,  or  more  corrupt  schemes  of  intrigue  and  dissimulation  are  at 
present  carried  on  and  committed  at  Rome,  than  in  the  time  of  former 
pontifl's;  neither  is  it  to  he  supposed  that  the  means  of  her  power  are 
less  effective,  or  the  force  of  her  various  and  complex  means  of  aggrandize- 
ment have  been  lost  by  effeminacy  or  neglect.  On  the  contrary,  the  confi- 
dence of  her  m^bers  remains  as  steadfast  and  Arm  as  ever.  Conflicting 
sentiment  and  ^ipion— «the  enthusiasm  of  new  converts,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  disciplined  pastors,  are  ail  united  in  the  spread  of  her  power 
and  dominion.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  as  proud,  and  statel),  and  mag- 
nificent as  ever;  her  dominions  have  increased  since  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  new  kingdoms  and  new  nations  have  joined  and 
united  with  her  belief.  Neither  has  Protestantism  made  any  conquests  in  her 
old  or  new  possessions.  Protestant  England,  whose  hostility  to  Romanism 
has  been  proverbial,  has  only  a  few  years  since,  and  within  the  recollection 
of  us  all,  established,  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  Roman  university  at  Maynooth; 
and  Aanerica,  England's  Pi'otestant  child,  has,  in  a  much  greater  measure, 
followed  her  example.  A  few  years  have  only  passed  away  since  it  was  di^ 
flcult  to  find  a  Roman  church  or  cathedral,  or  monastery,  among  the  thou- 
sand of  glittering  spires  of  every  Protestant  denomination  ;  but  at  the  present 
time  her  magnificent  and  costly  houses  of  worship  are  seen  in  every  city  of 
the  fruitful  and  growing  west :  they  are  seen  in  every  village,  from  the  source 
of  the  Ohio  to  tl^  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  stretch  ylong  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  barely  rest  at  Maryland. 
This  spread  of  her  power,  instead  of  insuring  her  supremacy,  weakens  and 
distracts  the  centre  of  her  power.  The  deep-seated  disease  still  remains  in- 
fecting her  system — a  volcano  of  corruption  is  rumbling  beneath  her  hie- 
rarchy, and  is  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth  and  overwhelming  her  whole 
orgauization  and  government. 

Hitherto,  her  Popes  and  her  prelates  have  acted  in  unison  and  concert ; 
and  every  interest  and  sectional  difliculty— every  foreign  coalition,  has  been 
met  with  that  unity  and  fierceness  which  has  led  them  to  triumph  over  every 
opposition  and  opposing  power.  Their  counsels  have  been  secret,  and  no 
species  of  reform  has  ever  occupied  their  sittings.  Travelling  the  path  before 
trod  with  success,  guided  by  their  creeds  and  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors, they  have  remained  united,  and  gathered  their  triumphs  more  by 
the  force  of  their  union  and  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  than 
by  any  virtue  or  Christian  sincerity  manifested  in  their  character.  At  the 
present  time,  the  case  seems  different ;  the  long  worn  shackles  have  been 
thrown  aside ;  a  course  which  has  been  followed  for  above  eight  hundred 
years  l)y  the  Roman  Church,  has  this  year  been  repudiated ;  and  Pope  Pius 
the  Ninth  has  opened  a  new  gate,  and  adopted  a  new  course  of  action, 
which  has  never  been  before  pursued  by  any  former  Pontiff,  and  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  result  in  a  change  of  the  most  intimate  importance  to  the 
duraiion  of  Romanisn). 

This  new  and  great  change,  introduced  by  the  head  of  the  church  himself, 
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will  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  every  ramification  of  her  poiiey.  It  will  open 
eyes  before  shut  to  the  discrepancies  of  her  creed ;  it  will  break  down  every 
ancient  rampart  of  her  power,  and  expose  her  folly  and  corruption  in  sueh  a 
glowing  and  true  light,  that  the  spirit  of  reform  first  promulgated  from  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  will  run  through  and  pervade,  and  enlighten  every  class 
of  her  community^  until  the  foundations  of  her  mighty  structure  are  under- 
mined, the  time  of  her  downfall  come,  and  she  will  sink  as  did  the  Roman 
Empire,  after  enduring  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Other  indications  of  the  modification  and  downfall  of  the  Romish  Church 
press  themselves  upon  our  notice.  Within  the  last  few  centuries,  the  hu- 
man mind  has  been  in  an  active  and  progressive  state ;  arts,  science,  and  in- 
ventions, have  been  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection ;  the^science  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  improved  in  a  wonderful  degree ;  the  arcana  of  nature 
have  been  laid  open  to  the  raptured  gaze  of  all,  and  great  principles,  and 
rules,  and  laws  for  the  elements  and  space,  have  been  laid  down  with  cer- 
tainty. Civilization  has  again  returned  with  her  blessing^nd  her  sweets  to 
improve  mankind,  after  passing  through  the  darkness  ^nP  oblivion  of  the 
middle  ages.  That  long  sleep  of  science  and  literature  has  tested  the  purity 
of  her  texture,  and  she  has  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  ignorance,  cleansed 
of  all  her  impurities,  and  linked  with  her  handmaid,  Christianity,  she  seems 
to  have  begun  her  work  anew,  and  progressed  with  the  most  rapid  strides 
towards  raising  and  elevating  man  to  that  state  of  perfection  which,  with 
her  aid,  he  is  destined  to  attain. 

The  Roman  Church  remains  a  monument  of  a  remote  and  former  age. 
Like  the  pyramids  that  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  she  stands  an  old  ves- 
tige of  a  former  world,  stamped  with  its  impress,  marked  with  its  quaint- 
ness,  and  preserving  the  outline  of  something  distant  and  remote,  and  en- 
tirely diflerent  and  unlike  the  present  blustering  and  progressive  era.  As 
the  Roman  Church  was  in  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  so  she  is  now ;  and 
the  present  generation  view  her  clothed  in  the  same  garb,  and  advocating 
the  same  measures  and  doctrines  as  she  did  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  or  in  the  bloody  reign  of  a  Mary.  To  secure  her  power^ 
she  has  inflicted  upon  her  members  a  despotism  and  a  servitude  more  hard, 
and  severe  than  that  of  Russia's  serfs,  and  she  has  made  this  despotism  se- 
cure and  permanent  by  burying  her  Church  in  the  deepest  and  most  revolt- 
ing ignorance.  Her  power  has  been  like  the  withering  Simoom,  carrying 
destruction  and  devastation  in  her  path.  Whole  kingdoms  have  been  depopu- 
lated or  crippled ;  whole  nations  have  been  sunk  into  effeminacy ;  and  the 
firmness  of  their  character  and  governments  has  been  sacrificed  to  her  ruin- 
ous system  of  aggression. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reformation,  the  superiority  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  over  the  English  and  the  Danes  was  unquestioned, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  opposite  is  universally  acknowledged.  We  see 
the  Roman  Church,  with  her  vicious  policy,  sucking  tlie  vital  blood  from 
sunny  Spain  and  unhappy  Portugal,  and  making  their  once  powerful  and 
mighty  governments  weak  and  impotent,  ruled  by  faction  and  by  anarchy. 
No  curse  or  punishment  of  an  Omnipotent  Providence  could  have  de* 
scended  upon  religious,  devout,  and  withal.  Catholic  Spain,  Italy  and  Ire- 
land ;  yet  Romanism  has  reduced  the  proud  character  of  the  pure  Castilian 
to  the  ignominious  level  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  The  descendants  of  noble 
and  powerful  Rome  have  degenerated  even  beneath  the  pure  pale  of  its 
temporal  spirituality,  to  an  ignoble,  passionate,  and  revengeful  race.  Ire- 
land, too,  from  whose  land  have  sprung  the  mighty  minds  of  Sheridan  and 
of  Burke,  and  in  the  veins  of  whose  people  lows  sparkling  wit  and  the 
brightest  intelligence,  is  withering  and  dying  beneath  her  rigid  sway  and 
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•tern  control ;  her  national  character  is  debased,  and  her  people  seem  to 
sink  under  the  sway  of  Romanism  deep  into  the  pit  of  degradation,  and  are 
fast  approaching  a  state  of  uncivilization  and  barbarity. 

Not  so  with  England,. Scotland,  Denmark  and  Holland ;  under  the  pure 
light  and  influence  of  Protestantism,  they  have  kept  pace  and  aided  in 
man's  advancement.  While  the  glories  of  art,  science  and  literature  have 
faded  from  their  temples  in  Arragon  and  Castile — while  the  galleries  of 
Genoa  and  Venice  and  Florence  are  stripped  of  the  productions  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  sickly  measures  of  their  poets  scarce  pass  the 
ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  precincts  of  a  London  tower  contain  specimens  of 
art  and  the  efforts  of  talent  equal  to  the  collections  of  Rome  under  the 
reign  of  Lorenzo  the  magnificent ;  and  the  schools  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
sublime  theories  and  literature  of  Germany,  present  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  land  of  Italy,  the  home  of  a  Dante  and  a  Galileo,  now  down-trodden 
and  bleeding  beneath  the  thraldom  of  a  cruel  church.  And  this  difference  is 
not  only  seen  in  the  literary  world,  but  geographical  bounds  seem  to  trace 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  benighted  lands  which  clings  to  a  church 
which  buries  them  in  ignorance,  and  those  that  have  listened  to  the  preach- 
ings and  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  and  kept  pace  with  man's  onward 
and  glorious  march.  The  same  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  colonies 
planted  by  Protestant  England  and  Catholic  Spain.  America,  England's 
colony  and  Protestant  foster-child,  has  grown  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  nearly 
surpassing  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world,  and  holds 
the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  South  American  Republics  and 
Mexico  that  England  does  to  Spain. 

As  civilization  advances,  and  as  the  mind  of  man  is  modified  by  its  gentle 
impress,  he  is  more  capable  of  casting  aside  the  image  of  a  divinity,  and 
▼iew  and  worship  it  in  its  essence  and  in  the  abstract.  Civilization,  purify- 
ing the  intellect  of  man  of  the  mist  of  Paganism,  makes  him  capable  of 
viewing  and  of  worshipping  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible,  the  essence 
of  intelligence  and  power,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  adore  him ;  gazing  full  in 
(he  blazing  excellence  of  his  countenance,  he  gives  the  only  adoration  which 
an  immortal  mind  can  give  to  the  pure  essence  of  God,  unseen  and  incom- 
prehensible. The  Roman  Church  seems  to  repudiate  this  idea  ;  they  cast 
themselves  far  back  beyond  the  Christian  religion,  and  embrace  the  glitter 
of  empire  and  power  at  the  expense  of  piety,  and  transfer  the  homage  which 
is  due  to  an  invisible  deity,  to  the  images  of  a  St.  George  or  a  Virgin 
Mary. 

Before  the  time  of  Christ,  man's  religious  spirit,  which  is  as  deep  seated 
as  his  nature,  required  some  visible  image  upon  which  to  expend  its  adora- 
tion. The  comprehension  of  the  heathen  mind  dropped  far  short  of  know- 
ing the  attributes  of  a  first  creating  power ;  and  though  the  existence  of  a 
£rst  great  cause  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  their  minds,  some  graven 
image,  or  some  glowing  representation,  to  which  a  visible  worship  could  be 
made,  was  instituted  in  the  place  of  a  pure  and  intellectual  adoration.  Thus 
the  Persians  bow  down  to  the  radiant  sun,  not  so  much  as  the  object  of 
their  worship  as  the  personification  of  a  greater  and  unseen  power ;  and  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and,  in  fact,  every  race  and  every  nation,  have,  in 
their  primitive  state,  worshipped  one  invisible  divinity.  The  Greeks,  strug- 
gling between  a  desire  to  nvorship  a  supreme  mind,  and  have  also  a  tangi- 
ble and  visible  God,  have  created  their  Jupiter,  and  carved  his  image  in 
marble;  and  the  Egyptians  have  raised  the  towering  pyramids,  to  enshrine 
in  their  inmost  recesses  a  bull,  the  faint  type  of  an  immortal  Deity ;  and 
thus  it  was  following  the  example  of  a  Pagan  world.  Christianity,  soon 
after  its  first  triumph,  became  a  new  idolatry ;  the  new  doctrine  staggered 
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the  miods  of  the  wise  and  overwhelmed  tlMwe  of  the  foolith.  Sttnts  ami 
Apostles  assamed  the  places  of  former  heathen  gods,  and  the  ancieot  and 
time-worn  walla  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  with  her  sanctams  filled  with 
the  gdden  images  of  patron  Saints  and  Holy  Virgins,  and  her  galleries  deco- 
rated with  the  representations  of  immaculate  Apostles,  has  bemi  transfiirmed 
into  a  second  Pantheon.  The  Roman  Church  has  assumed  the  worship  of 
a  Pagan  world ;  her  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  answer  to  Venos  and  tht 
Muses,  St.  George  to  Mars,  and  St.  Elimo  to  a  Castor  and  PoUux. 

True  it  is,  as  an  eminent  writer  has  said,  that  logicians  may  reason  abovt 
abstractions — ^that  an  invisible  God,  worshipped  in  his  purest  essence,  is  a 
beautiful  theory  for  a  philosopher,  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  tura 
away  with  disgust  from  a  doctrine  that  presents  no  image  to  their  minds. 
It  might  have  been  thus  in  the  13th  or  I4th  centuries ;  but  the  present  era 
promises  far  more  noble  for  man's  nature.  Man  has  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  and  intellectual  superiority,  which  seems  to  crush  the  idea 
that  he  cannot  commune  with  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  find  a  Qod 
devoid  and  stripped  of  all  earthly  trappings-— a  pure  and  immortal  divinity. 
But  the  present  Roman  Church,  advocating  a  theory  which  carries  man 
back  to  the  time  of  his  earliest  and  most  savage  state,  and  which  has  iis 
foundation  upon  a  primitive  code  of  religion,  which  heathen  minds,  wan- 
dering in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty,  have  gra^>ed  at  as  the  only  way  of 
conveying  their  adoration  to  Deity,  roust  fall  beneath  the  combined  light  of 
civilization  and  a  pure  and  intellectual  worship.  The  time  has  past,  never 
to  return,  when  man's  reverence  must  be  reflected,  or  pass  through,  an  im- 
age to  reach  the  source  of  truth.  The  old  and  ruined  ramparts,  worn  down 
to  the  thinnest  shell,  which  surround  the  now  magnificent  Catholic  polity — 
composed,  as  they  are,  of  Pagan  worship,  and  sustained,  as  they  are,  by  a 

Sowerful  unity  of  mind,  void  of  Christianity  and  a  Christian  spirit,  the 
rst  breath  of  reform  is  destined  to  break  down  all  her  ancient  and  despotic 
land-marks  and  iron  tenets.  The  reforms  of  the  present  Pope  will,  most  asso* 
redly,  accomplish  this  object.  The  pure  breeze  of  intelligence,  which  will 
sweep  through  her  whole  structure,  must  renovate,  if  not  crush,  her  mighty 
organization.  Standing  on  the  verge  of  so  great  a  precipice,  with  so  many 
powerful  and  effective  causes  seeking  her  destruction,  she  must  either  be 
convulsed  to  her  centre,  or  sink,  with  every  infection  in  her  bosom,  into  a 
merited  oblivion. 

Yet  the  Roman  Church  may  not  fall.  She  may  remain  as  stately  and 
magnificent  as  ever,  and  triumph  over  the  difficulties  which  now  surround 
her ;  but  she  will  not  remain  the  Church  she  is  at  present.  A  new  wor« 
ship,  untramelled  by'  creeds,  and  unaided  by  Virgin  Mothers  or  patroD 
saints,  will  prosper  beneath  her  wide-extended  canopy ;  a  pure  religion  wiU 
invigorate  her  members,  and  a  beneTolent  spirit  will  narrow  down  the  iron 
bounds  of  her  ancient  customs,  and  the  other  sects  and  denominations  as- 
suming  some  of  her  necessary  and  powerful  farms — the  Roman  Church, 
instead  of  being  what  she  has  been,  will  be  again  what  she  was  in  her 
primitive  state,  and  accessions  to  her  will  be  accessions  to  Christianity. 

In  a  political  and  national  view  these  reforms  have  a  mighty  influence ; 
and  they  seem  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
years,  what  has  in  vain  been  struggled  for  by  England  in  1668,  and  lor 
which  France  underwent  the  perils  of  a  Revolution,  a  Consulate,  and  an 
Empire.  The  opening  of  the  hitherto  closed  doors  of  religion  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  has  enabled  the  liberty-loving  people  of  Italy  to  peer  through 
the  mist  of  darkness,  and  view  the  beauties  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
Which  seems  within  their  gra^p.  Erery  ref>rm  which  entered  Italy,  thaft 
land  of  sunny  smiles,  crowded  with  every   beatity  that  a  ravishing  and 
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bountiful  nature  can  bestow,  and,  bringing  in  every  stage  of  her  checquered 
existence — in  h^r  prosperity  and  in  her  adversity — a  thousand  reminiscences 
vid  recollections  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  poet-— 
seems  to  draw  oar  attention,  and  make  a  vivi^  impression  on  our  minds ;  for, 
since  the  earliest  times  of  her  existence,  she  has,  either  by  her  literature, 
ber  arms,  or  her  religion,  controlled  and  ruled  mankind. 

Encouraged  by  the  lenity  of  ber  liberal  Pope,  she  is  about  entering  upon 
a  new ,  existence ;  she  is  about  throwing  aside  the  thraldom  which  has 
bound  her  for  six  hundred  years,  and  enter  upon  the  glorious  arena  of 
liberty.  An  earnest  desire  for  political  freedom  has  always  existed  in  the 
Italian  heart,  and  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement  has  universally 
tempered  this  desire,  until  within  the  last  few  centuries.  After  the  fierce 
inundations  of  the  northern  barbarians  had  ceased  to  deluge  society,  and 
a  genial  Italian  sky  had  modified  and  acclimated  their  fierce  dispositions, 
$0  that  the  arts  and  literature  might  once  more  regain  their  accustomed 
sway,  Italy  again  arose,  powerful  and  vigorous,  from  the  new  blood  in  her 
veins,  to  assume  her  glory,  which  had  been  buried  for  a  short  time  beneath 
the  general  ruin  of  a  world  and  a  Roman  Empire.  As  soon  as  society 
was  calmed,  and  the  deluge  had  subsided,  liberty  again  visited  Italy,  in  a 
milder  and  more  benign  form,  than  when  the  Plebeians  of  Republican 
Rome  boWed  to  the  aristocratic  and  privileged  Patricians.  Flourishing 
towns  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  fair  peninsula,  forming  so  many  pros- 
perous  and  happy  republics,  uncontrolled  by  any  aristocratic  power,  or  in- 
timidated  by  any  privileged  nobility,  and  under  whose  rule  Italy  was  eleva- 
ted to  the  summit  of  power  and  wealth ;  and  rich  cities,  boasting  the 
finest  picture  galleries,  the  most  extensive  and  choice  libraries,  and  the 
oiost  celebrated  colleges  and  schools,  sprung  into  existence.  But  her  lib- 
erty fled  before  the  irruptions  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  her  small  and  happy 
republics  became  tributary  to  France  and  Spain  ;  her  religion,  too,  devoted 
to  oppression,  accelerated  Italy's  downward  progress ;  and  she  has  remained 
since  disheartened  and  broken  down,  stripped  of  every  long-worn  glory 
and  well-earned  triumph. 

True,  a  spirit  of  desperation  has  often  called  forth  a  dim  and  sickly  fire ; 
the  cord  of  oppression  which  bound  them  down,  often  made  the  warm 
blood  course  freely  in  the  veins  of  the  passionate  Italians.  The  mighty 
efforts  of  Rienzi,  and  the  calm  and  potent  policy  of  a  Machiavelli,  have 
in  vain  essayed  to  stay  her  disgraceful  ruin,  and  shook  with  futile  efforts 
her  every  centre  to  reinstate  her  former  glory.  After  the  lapse  of  six  hun- 
dred years  of  degradation,  the  prime  cause  of  her  ruin,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  seems  to  repent  the  error  of  her  ignominious  course,  and  she  has 
entered  upon  the  broad  path  of  reform — the  way  to  her  regeneration.  A 
dawn,  as  bright  as  that  which  shed  its  genial  light  upon  the  towers  of 
Kome,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  after  the  rising  sun  of  civilization,  which  had 
been  eclipsed  by  the  barbarism  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns, 
will  shine  upon  a  happy  luly.  The  pure  joy  of  freemen  will  arise  like 
^rfumed  incense  from  a  thousand  temples,  dedicated  to  liberty  ;  and  the 
shout  of  liberty,  arising  from  Italy's  fair  plains,  will  strike  the  icy  ava- 
lanches of  the  Alps,  and  echo  back  even  to  the  consecrated  dome  of  the 
Vatican.  Freedom  is  again  about  to  take  her  station  among  the  distracted^ 
dissevered  and  torn  republics  of  Italy.  A  new  destiny,  utifolding  itself  to 
view,  has  given  her  a  glorious  impulse — has  infused  new  vigor  and  new 
Mood  in  her  sluggish  veins,  and  a  spirit  like  that  which  animated  the  eiti- 
•sens  of  one  of  her  ancient  capitals  only  a  few  months  since,  when  the 
American  Minister,  the  representative  of  Italy's  illustrious  and  powerful 
aodel,  rode  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  the  people  en  masse  left  their 
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basiocss,  their  avocations,  an^  even  their  houses  of  worship,  to  welconcie 
him  with  loud  shoats  and  thrilling  huzzas,  of  "  long  live  the  great  Republic 
of  the  United  States!  long  live  her  Minister!" — pervades  the  bosom  of 
every  true  Italian.  What  import  is  contained  in  this  manifestation  of  their 
enthusiasm  ! — what  an  ominous  sound  do  these  suppressed  murmuis  of  the 
multitude  convey  to  the  despots  of  the  earth !  It  tells  them  that  their 
doom  is  fixed — that  man  is  rising  to  claim  and  resume  his  loDg*oQtraged 
and  neglected  rights. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  has  done  a  noble  act,  in  breaking  asunder  the  chains 
which  have  bound  the  almost  slaves  of  his  dominions — an  act  which  will 
fix,  in  adamantine  characters,  his  name  upon  the  top  of  fame's  proud  dome, 
and  hand  down  his  worthy  glory  to  a  late  and  grateful  posterity.  He  has 
commenced  upon  a  broad  and  glorious  path — a  path  filled  with  the  most 
threatening  dangers  and  severest  trials.  A  fierce  despotism  upon  the  one 
side  and  an  Austrian  absolutism  upon  the  other,  check,  both  by  a  power  fill 
influence,  and  an  army,  which  now  holds  forcibly  the  city  of  Ferrara, 
every  symptom  of  reform  in  the  desolate  Italian  states.  The  flame  first 
begun,  is  only  augmented  and  increased  by  the  feeble  minds  which  strife 
to  extinguish  it.  Man,  made  wise  by  the  precedents  of  all  past  time,  is 
now  competent  to  enjoy  free,  the  privileges  and  rights  which  he,  by  his 
nature,  possesses.  The  pure  principles  of  liberty,  springing  from  the  rock 
where  the  Pilgrim  Puritan  first  built  his  rude  cabin,  and  prayed  his  first 
transatlantic  prayer,  has  pervaded  Italy  and  the  Roman  Church — and, 
arising  from  Italy  regenerated,  they  will  pass  the  barriers  of  the  Alps — 
cross  the  Tyrol,  and  strike  low  the  despotism  of  Austria,  free  the  serfs  of 
Russia,  create  in  France  a  more  successful  and  happy  revolution,  reinstate 
Portugal  and  Spain  in  their  former  glory,  impel  the  British  Empire  towards 
the  destiny  pointed  out  by  a  Cromwell,  and  bring  to  a  happy  perfection  the 
liberal  governments  of  Holland  and  Denmark.  The  marks  of  barbarism 
and  despotism  are  fast  fading  from  the  face  of  the  earth — the  scope  of  lib- 
erty is  wider  and  more  extended,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  free 
principles  and  liberal  governments  will  be  extended  over  all  mankind,  and 
the  measures  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  wHl  be  followed  by  every  civilized  nation. 


FBEEDOI  OF  OPINIOR. 

"  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  atter,  and  to  argne  freely,  according  to  conscience,  above 
•n  liberties."- Af»7to». 

There  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  republican  institutions, 
which  perhaps  too  few  of  us  are  willing  to  acknowledge  in  its  full  extent 
and  proper  bearings, — tke  sacredness  of  opinion,  the  imnolability  of  frte 
inquiry  and  discussion.  When  we  consider  that  thought  is  free  and  chains 
less  as  the  wind  of  heaven — ^that  neither  bars,  nor  walls,  nor  bonds,  nor 
stripes,  can  for  an  instant  stop  its  wanderings,  it  might  seem  too  obvious  for 
remark,  that  opinion  cannot  justly  be  the  subject  of  human  control ;  that 
every  attempt  to  check  or  direct  it  by  force  must  be  as  tyrannical  as  it  is 
absurd. 

A  Thracian  hero  could  brave  his  horrid  tortures  and  the  torturer  with 
the  proud  defiance,  "  Beaton,  tyrant!  thou  mayst  bruise  the  shell  of  Anax- 
archus,  thou  canst  not  touch  himself  T'  A  Galileo  could  boldly  teach 
through  his  dungeon  gratings,  *'  The  earth  is  rolling  still !"     Does  oat 
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every  bosom  throb  in  paiaful  yet  exalting  sympathy  with  these  high  victors  t 
And  yet  who  shall  assure  us  that  in  their  day  we  luight  not  have  been  found 
among  the  persecutors,  rather  than  the  suflferers?  Nay,  is  it  certain,  that 
even  in  our  own  day,  the  truth,  or  the  supposed  truth,  is  not  sometimes 
upheld  by  the  arm  of  authority  and  power,  or  restrained  by  weight  of  penalty 
and  force  ?  Do  we  never  wish  nor  seek  a  legislative  sanction  to  support 
our  doctrines  in  preference  to  opposing  ones  ?  Is  angry  passion  never  made  ' 
to  supply  the  place  of  rational  investigation  ?  Do  we  never  support  the 
religious,  or  political,  or  reformatory  measures  of  our  particular  sect,  with 
the  poisoned  weapons  of  fierce  denunciation — with  despiteful  reproaches 
and  malignant  anathemas?  If  we  do  so — if,  though  no  longer  permitted  to 
apply  the  physical  torture  to  correct  men's  notions,  we  yet  in  any  case  serve 
its  purpose  with  the  wanton  infliction  of  mental  suffering — tlien  with  all 
our  boasted  freedom,  we  have  not  yet  won  the  soul's  emancipation  from  the 
house  of  bondage — then  are  we  still  sustaining  a  despotism  none  the  less 
mischievous,  none  the  less  galling,  that  it  is  more  p.ipular  or  less  apparent 
than  that  of  olden  time.  And  is  this  subjection,  and  are  such  persuasives 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  of  Christianity  and  Hepublicau- 
ism  1     Let  us  calmly  consider  if  this  be  so. 

Truth,  universally,  is  but  the  concurrence  and  harmony  of  different  ideas. 
For  man,  it  has  existence  only  as  that  agreement  is  seen  and  recognised. 
A  proposition  is  true  or  false,  as  its  terms  are  perceived  to  agree  or  disagree; 
and  that  perception  is  it,  which  constitutes  belief  or  disbelief.  Is  the  agree- 
ment doubtful  ?  It  is  but  saying  that  the  truth  is  uncertain.  Truth  ever 
has  its  appropriate  proofs ;  and  upon  them  alone  rests  its  title  to. our  recep- 
tion. If  a  proposition  is  incapable  of  its  legitimate  confirmation,  to  us  it 
can  never  be  an  admitted  truth.  It  is  not  for  us,  however  valuable  or  how- 
ever demonstrable  it  may  be  to  other  intelligences.* 

If  I  have  discovered  what  I  conceive  to  be  new  truth,  I  am  impelled  by 
every  principle  of  duty — by  every  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  to  make  it  truth 
to  others,  that  they  too  may  attain  to  the  same  high  point  that  I  fancy  I 
have  reached.  But  let  me  beware  lest,  in  the  eagerness  of  proselytism,  I 
require  assent  founded  upon  other  principles  than  those  of  reasoning.  If 
fraud  or  force — the  strong  delusions  of  prevailing  falsehood,  or  the  influence 
of  authority  and  station,  of  hopes  and  fears  that  i  may  have  the  power  of 
wielding,  are  the  means  whereby  I  spread  my  doctrine,  I  am  doing  grievous 
wrong.  My  notions  may  be  false ;  I  may  be  only  propagating  error.  Such 
have  ever  been  the  chosen  instruments  error  has  employed  to  build  its  em- 
pire ;  such  never  are  the  principles  upon  which  truth  really  rests.  By  so 
much  as  my  truth  stands  not  on  argument,  by  so  much  am  I  deprived*  of 
the  very  method,  and  the  only  method  of  establishing  its  reality.  Let  me 
beware,  then,  how  I  substitute  faith  for  belief. 

*  These  thoaglits  are  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Godwin  in  his  inquiry  conceminff  <'  Political 
Justice,"  that  I  cannol  forbear  transcnbing  a  passage  or  two  from  tnat  work.  '<  Every  propo- 
sition has  an  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own.  Every  consequence  has  premises  from  wnich  it 
flows;  and  upon  them,  and  not  upon  anything  else,  its  validity  depends.  If  yon  could  work  a 
miracle  to  prove  <  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  angles,'  I  should 
atill  know  that  the  proposition  had  been  either  Inie  or  false  previously  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
miracle,  and  that  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  any  one  of  its  terms  and  the 
miracle  exhibited.  The  miracle  would  take  off  my  attention  from  the  true  question,  to  a  ques- 
tion altogether  diiferent — that  of  authority.  By  the  authority  adduced,  I  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  yield  an  irregular  assent  to  the  proposition  ;  but  I  could  not  properly  be  said  to  perceive  iig 
truth."  .  .  .  **  Truth,  when  adequately  communicated,  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  conviction 
of  the  understanding,  irresistible.  There  may  indeed  be  propositions,  which,  though  true  in 
themselves,  may  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  or  respecting  which,  human 
beings  have  not  yet  discovered  sufficieat  arguments  for  their  support  In  that  case,  though 
true  in  themselves,  they  are  not  truths  to  us.  The  reasoning  by  which  they  are  attempted  to 
t6  established  is  not  sound  reasoning." 
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Nor  would  I  be  more  justified  in  such  a  course,  even  were  I  assared  bj 
a  voice  from  Heaven  that  my  doctrine  was  correct.  "  If  I  were  eecnred 
against  the  possibility  of  mistake,  mischief  and  not  good  would  accrue  from 
imposing  my  infallible  truths  upon  my  neighbor,  and  requiring  his  submission, 
independently  of  any  conviction  I  could  produce  in  his  understanding.'* 
My  truth !  1  must  make  it  another's  truth,  or  it  is  worthless.  As  well 
might  I  tell  my  brother  man  to  fatten  on  the  food  that  I  have  eaten,  as  tell 
him  to  admit  results  without  obtaining  their  processes.  I  must  direct  him 
to  the  source  and  method  of  my  nourishment,  and  he  must  gather  for  him- 
self. My  convictions  are  as  profitless  to  him  as  my  digestion ;  they  can 
never  form  part  of  his  spiritual  growth  and  strength ;  they  must  first  become 
his  own.     We  are  reasoning  as  well  as  assimilating  beings. 

If  these  considerations  are  just,  how  wrongful  must  be  every  attempt  of 
individuals  or  of  governments  to  coerce  belief.  '*  To  endeavor  to  impose 
our  sentiments  by  force,  is  the  most  detestable  species  of  persecution.  Others 
are  as  much  entitled  to  deem  themselves  in  the  right  as  we  are.  .  .  • 
To  dragoon  men  into  the  adoption  of  what  we  think  right,  is  an  intolerable 
.tyranny.  It  leads  to  unlimited  disorder  and  injustice.  Every  man  thinks 
himself  in  the  right,  and  if. such  a  proceeding  were  universally  introduced, 
the  destiny  of  mankind  would  be  no  longer  a  question  of  argument,  but  of 
strength,  presumption,  or  intrigue."*  If  it  be  urged  that  some  restraint 
other  than  that  of  argument  and  persuasion  is  necessary  to  control  licen- 
tiousness of  doctrine,  and  to  produce  some  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  ack- 
nowledgment of  general  and  obvious  principles,  the  reply  is  short — no 
species  of  restraint  ever  does  or  can  produce  this  result,  and  every  such 
restraint  does  convert  men  into  secret  hypocrites  or  hostile  roal-contents. 
Restrictions  on  opinion  never  can  do  good,  and  they  ever  must  do  harm. 
To  what  purpose  is  it  that  every  clergyman  of  England's  Church  is  required 
to  make  a  solemn  avowal  of  a  Calvinism  which  a  large  majority  of  them 
openly  repudiate  7  Is  this  a  fitting  occupation  for  an  intelligent  and  moral 
being  ?  In  those,  above  all,  who  claim  to  be  teachers  of  the  moral  law, 
and  expounders  of  God's  will — is  such  prevarication  decent  ?  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  system  which  has  produced  this  state  of  things  t^ 

How  futile  every  such  contrivance  of  church  or  system  builders.  What 
grossest  folly  do  those  sectaries  betray,  who  professedly  rely  upon  "  a  sound 
form  of  words"  to  preserve  the  purity  of  doctrine.  SShall  the  *•  form"  de- 
termine the  belief?  Then  is  there  want  of  truth.  Shall  the  belief  interpret 
the  **  form  ?"  Then  is  there  falsehood.  Do  not  the  contrivances  of  arti- 
cles, and  **  points,"  and  creeds,  for  confining  thought,  evince  either  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mental  action,  or  else  a  greater  care  and  zeal 
for  some  sectarian  dogma  than  for  truth  ?  Of  what  advantage  would  it  be, 
if  by  some  tremendous  sanction  I  could  constrain  every  dweller  upon  this 
wide-spread  globe  to  repeat  whatever  creed  may  be  most  orthodox? 
Suppose  the  mighty  work  of  ^*  uniformity"  accomplished,  what  will  have 
been  gained,  but  wretchedness  and  wrong  ?  Words  are  but  the  vehicles 
for  thought,  and  if  their  function  be  disregarded  or  perverted,  their  only 
purpose  is  defeated.  Every  such  employment  of  them  must  be  cither  use- 
less or  demoralizing. 

♦  Political  Justice. 

t  "  They  who  contend  that  nothing  less  can  justify  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
than  the  actual  belief  of  each  and  every  separate  proposition  contained  in  them,  must  supi>ose 
that  the  legislature  expected  the  consent  often  thoysand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual  succession, 
not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hnnilreds." — Paha's  Moral  Philosophy.  Pre- 
posterous as  such  an  expectation  truly  is,  it  is  precisely  the  absurdity  to  which  the  votaries  of 
intolerance  are  ever  led.  Is  it  not  a' strange  and  pilialjle  thing  to  see  a  writitr  of  intelligence 
and  sincerity  engaged  in  weakly  explaining  away  a  solemn  declaration,  made  only  for  oon- 
Teniencey  and  against  conviction  f 
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The  child  of  an  anwise  mother  refused  to  say  its  nightly  prayer,  and  the 
mother  finding  presuaaion  ineffectual,  felt  required  to  punish  the  young  de- 
linquent. The  child  persisting  in  its  disobedienoe,  received  a  still  severer 
chastisement,  until  exhausted  by  passion  and  suffering,  its  petulance  was  at 
last  subdued,  and  it  sobbed  the  appointed  phrase  of  supplication.  The 
mother  had  compelled  her  child  to  pray,  and  she  afterwards  complacently 
related  her  success  as  illustrating  the  importance  of  a  firm  and  proper  di»- 
cipline  in  overcoming  stubbornness.  She  had  compelled  her  child  to  pray  ? 
What  worse  than  mockery  I  Poor  woman,  she  knew  not  what  prayer 
meant ;  and  yet  she  piously  had  taught  her  child  to  pray. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  aentimeat,  that  however  futile  every  at> 
tempt  to  produce  -conyiction  directly  by  compulsion  admittedly  must  be» 
the  right  of  legislative  action  to  suppress  false  and  dangerous  doctrines  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  since  this  action  is  but  an  expression  of  the  common 
consent  And  how  far,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  popular  will  the  ultimate 
appeal  in  a  scheme  of  government  avowedly  "  deriving  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  V* 

A  civil  polity,  like  the  steam-engine  or  the  telegraph,  is  but  a  convenient 
mechoMism,  The  notion  of  its  paternal  authority  and  divine  ordainment,  is 
fast  passing  with  the  **jtis  tUvinam"  of  kings,  into  merited  oblivion.  Grov- 
ernment  is  in  its  very  purpose  a  restraint  It  is  the  organized  power  of  the 
many,  brought  in  opposition  to  the  depredations  of  the  few.  It  is  force 
called  forth  to  counteract  force ;  and  like  all  other  '*  self-defence,''  it  is,  at 
best,  but  a  choice  of  evils.*  It  is  a  contrivance,  not  in  the  phrase  of  Black- 
stone,  for  the  **  commanding  what  is  right,"  but  for  the  **  prohibiting  what 
is  wrong."  Does  it  have  its  origin  in  an  unfortunate  necessity  1  To  ne- 
cessity, tlien,  let  its  restrictions  be  limited.  Is  it  designed  to  check  the  vio- 
lent 1  To  violence  alone,  be  its  penalties  applied.  Every  exercise  of  power 
beyond  this,  is  a  wanton  violation  of  right — as  much  so  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly as  in  a  peerless  autocrat  Was  the  burning  and  boring  of  a  Quaker's 
tongue  by  a  Puritan  '^  republic"  less  flagrant  an  outrage  on  humanity,  than 
a  similar  infliction  by  a  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  by  a  tyrant  Nero  7 

Mankind  is  slow  to  learn  that  *'  the  world  is  too  much  governed.**  Even 
in  our  own  meet  wise  and  happy  system,  we  have  not  distinguished,  with  suf- 
ficient watchfulness,  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  governmental  action.  We 
have  not  reached  the  highest,  simplest  phase  of  political  freedom.  A  pure 
democracy  does  not  consist  in  the  unquestioned  might  of  a  majority,  but  in 
the  protected  right  of  all.  The  true  object  of  a  popular  government  should 
be  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;"  and  this  greatest,  widest 
welfare,  is  secured  only  by  carefully  restricting  the  sway  of  the  many  to  that 
particular  range  of  exercise  which  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.t 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  obvious  truth  is  practically  sustained  among  us. 
A  man  believing  that  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  is  opposed  to  the 
taking  of  human  life,  refuses  to  take  arms  against  his  fellow-man  i  &nd  be- 
cause a  majority  of  Christians  read  their  Testaments  differently,  they  brand 
him  as  a  coward,  and  assume  the  right  to  punish  him  for  his  heretical  opin- 
ions. They  inflict  a  penalty  upon  him,  not  as  is  even  pretended,  for  doing 
injury  and  violence,  but  for  resolutely  abstaining  from  them.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  oppressive  and  unjust  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  answer  that  the  fine 
exacted  for  a  refusal  to  perform  military  duty,  is  designed  merely  as  a  com- 

*  "  Society  i»  prodaced  by  oar  wants,  and  government  by  our  wickedness.  Society  is  in 
every  sute  a  blessing;  government,  even  its  best  state,  but  a  necessary  evil"— -Poim^'j  **  Com- 
mon Sfftw."  ''  "^ 

t  "  Since  government  even  in  its  best  state  is  an  evil,  the  object  principally  to  be  aimed  at, 
is  that  we  should  have  as  little  of  it  as  the  general  peace  of  human  society  will  peimit. — 
PoUiualJnstiee. 
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pensation  to  the  state  for  its  loss  of  service  ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  punish' 
ment  undistinguishable  from  that  inflicted  on  a  multitude  of  low  ofienees. 
The  popular  sentiment  that  draws  a  dividing  line  between  the  cases,  is 
growing,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  opposition  to  the  tendencj  of  oar 
legislation. 

We  see  in  the  establishment  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  (which 
construe  the  truth  of  the  allegation  into  an  aggravation  of  the  wrong,)* 
another  of  the  existing  methods  of  fettering  opinion  and  its  expression.  If 
malice  has  inspired  the  libeller  in  his  publication  of  the  truth,  he  is  best 
punished  by  the  temperate  reproof,  or  the  silent  scorn  of  the  wise  and 
good.  If  philanthropy  have  prompted  the  exposure^  what  shall  be  said  of 
its  punishment  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  popular  or  penal  checks  are  useful — ^not  directly  to 
prevent  wrong  opinions,  but  to  prevent  their  propagation,  I  answer,  that  stiil 
their  application  is  no  less  unjust.  Every  conscientious  man  feels  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  spread  as  widely  as  lies  in  his  power,  his  convictions  of  truth,  how- 
ever unpopular  they  may  be ;  or  ratKer  that  his  duty  so  to  do,  increases  with 
their  unpopularity.     And  who  dare  say  him  nay  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  public  or  private  influence  can,  at  least,  be  bene- 
ficially exerted  to  strengthen  admitted  proofs  by  additional  sanctions ;  not 
indeed  to  oppose  conviction,  but  to  co-operate  with  it^  when  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently conArmed  to  regulate  human  conduct.  ^'  Ought  it  to  be  thus  durable 
and  profound  ?  There  are  no  doubt  arguments  and  reasons  calculated  to 
render  it  so.  Is  the  subject  in  reality  problematical,  and  do  you  wish  by 
the  weight  of  your  blows  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  your  logic  ?  This 
can  never  be  defended.  An  appeal  to  force  must  appear  to  both  parties,  in 
proportion  to  the  soundness  of  their  understanding,  to  be  a  confession  of 
imbecility.  He  that  has  recourse  to  it,  would  have  no  occasion  for  this  ex- 
pedient, if  he  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  that  truth  it  is 
his  office  to  communicate."t 

Perhaps  it  will  be  here  aiked — *'  Shall  we  then  allow  unrestrained  liberty 
to  every  dream  of  madness  ?  to  the  most  mischievous  doctrines,  as  readily 
as  to  the  most  beneficial  ?  Shall  there  be  no  rebuke  for  political  or  moral 
heresy,  however  dangerous  its  tendency,  however  disorganizing  its  avowed 
object?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  while  disregarding  the  artful  demagogue, 
who  has  incited  others  to  violence  and  revolt,  by  *  publishing  his  opinions/ 
shall  we  punish  the  misguided  tool  who  has  but  carried  out  his  teachings  into 
practice  ?" 

No  principle  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  direct  persuader  to  ^outrage  is 
as  real  a  depredator,  and  is  as  justly  liable  to  punishment,  as  the  agent  he 
has  thus  incited  or  employed.  We  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution,  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  our  disapprobation  of  erroneous  teaching  to  extend  this 
obvious  truth  to  the  controlling  of  that  expression  of  sentiment  which  neither 
designedly  nor  legitimately  tends  to  open  violence.  There  is  ever  more 
danger  that  passion  will  enlarge  the  admitted  ground,  than  that  excessive 
toleration  will  unduly  contract  it.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  ap- 
parent or  perverted  applications  of  the  wrong-doer  the  pretext  for  punish- 
ing the  wrong-thinker.  Rightly  understood,  and  strictly  carried  out,  the 
principle  forms  no  real  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  opinion,  but  directly 
the  reverse.     It  is  precisely  as  the  disturber  uses  or  urges  violence,  precisely 

*  This  feature  of  jurispradeiice  has  happily  been  erased  trom  the  statutes  of  New-Yoric. 
t  Political  Justice. 
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as  he  endeavors  to  enforce  his  riews  on  others,  that  he  becomes  obnoxious 
to  the  restraints  of  penal  discipline. 

To  the  other  query  I  would  briefly  answer,  there  is  no  rebuke  for  heresy 
but  refutation.  Do  you  tell  me  that  you  fear  disorganizing  doctrines  will 
ultimately  prevail,  if  every  shackle  be  removed  from  free  discussion  ?  Then 
do  you  tell  me  that  you  fear  they  may  be  true,  for  only  so  can  they  prosper^ 
Never  let  us  forget  the  high  words  of  our  great  apostle  of  Democracy :  "  If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change 
its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it"* 

What  shall  be  said  of  our  religious  legislation  ?  How  shall  we  reconcile 
the  various  restraints  imposed  upon  a  dissenting  minority,  with  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  every  one  to  think  and  reason  and  decide  for  himself?  How, 
if  each  human  being  is  responsible  to  his  God  alone  for  his  theology,  shall 
he  be  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  his  fellow-creature?  Is  the  subject 
one  which  "  ought  not  to  be  agitated  nor  discussed  V*  What  fuller  proof 
than  the  bare  suggestion  could  we  have,  that  there  is  wrong  and  falsity  that 
seek  and  need  concealment  ? 

The  Jew,  the  Infidel,  or  the  Sabbatarian  Christian,  for  doing  what  he 
may  conceive  to  be  his  duty,  is  liable  to  punishment  as  a  *'  Sabbath- 
breaker,"  because  a  majority  of  his  fellow-ciliziens  esteem  the  time  em- 
ployed by  the  duty  as  holy  time.  This  glaring  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  is  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  grounds,  that  the  absence 
of  Sabattic  regulations  would  lead  to  a  desecration  of  holy  time  as  well 
as  to  general  irreligion  ;  and  that  the  worshippers  upon  the  appointed 
day,  who  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  community,  have  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  the  interruptions  of  a  worldly  tunfult. 

To  the  first  ground  it  may  be  answered,  that  religion  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  the  appropriate  province  of  legislative  enactment.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  subject  of  sentiment  and  conviction,  not  of  action  and  observ- 
ance, and  therefore  lies  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  penal  enforcement. 
It  is  not  for  government  to  decide  which  is  the  true  religion,  or  what  is 
holy  time.  These  are  matters  to  be  decided  only  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  each  man  for  himself.  Besides  all  this,  the  suggestion  over- 
looks the  important  fact,  that  the  enforced  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
against  conviction,  is  no  more  a  real  "  sanctification"  of  the  day,  than 
useful  labor  would  be.  To  one  class  of  believers,  therefore,  the  law  is 
needless — to  the  other  class  it  is  useless — to  the  rights  of  both,  it  is  in- 
jurious. 

On  the  other  consideration  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  every 
worshipper  is  undoubtedly  to  be  protected  from  disturbance.  But  if 
this  be  the  object  aimed  at,  why  is  it  not  attained  by  its  appropriate  and 
specific  method  ]  Why  make  a  universal  religious  observance  the  pre- 
text of  securing  rights  ?  But  the  argument  is  disingenuous.  This  is 
not  the  real  ground  of  Sabbath  ordinances,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  minority  who  obey  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  decalogue 
literally,  by  worshipping  on  the  "  seventh  day,"  are  not  in  like  manner 
protected  by  public  restraints  from  labor  on  their  Sabbath.  And  will  it 
be  said  that  the  religious  rights  of  a  minority  are  any  less  inviolable 
than  those  of  a  majority  ? 
Most  of  our  states  are  secured  by  their  constitutions  against  "  religious 

*  Jeffe»Qn*t  Inaugural  Address. 
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establisbmenu ;"  and  it  is  a  curiout  illustration  of  the  influence  of  sectarian 
bias  on  the  judgment,  that  while  the  tribunals  of  one  state  have  decided  that 
Sabbath  legislation  is  9k**  religious  eBtablishment,"  those  of  another  have 
decided  that  it  i$  not.  The  subject^  surely,  does  not  require  much  arg^* 
ment.  May  not  political  law  as  justly  appoint  one  day  of  the  week  a 
fast-day,  as  another  a  rest-day  ]  Is  it  more  democratic  for  a  "  Lord's- 
day"  majority  to  enforce  their  belief)  by  compelling  men  to  abstain  from 
work  on  Sunday,  than  it  would  be  for  a  Catholic  minority  to  enforce 
their's,  by  compelling  men  to  abstain  from  meat  on  Friday!  The 
question  must  be  settled  by  principle,  not  by  prejudice. 

Blasphemy  is  another  political  *'  offence  against  God  and  his  holy  re- 
ligion/' for  which  our  statutes  have  made  provision ;  though  it  is  not 
always  easy  accurately  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Nearly  all 
agree  that  the  Atheist  blasphemes,  when  (no  matter  how  sincerely)  he 
denies  a  God.  To  most  persons  the  Deist  and  the  Jew  blaspheme, 
when  they  pronounce  Jesus  (sn  impostor*  To  others  the  Unitarian  bias* 
phemes,  when  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  him  as  Deity.  To  a  majority 
the  Catholic  blasphemes,  when  he  worships  a  Jewish  maiden,  or  declares 
that  the  eucharist  contains  the  body  of  a  God.  Nay,  you  slfall  not  read 
an  eafnest  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic  and  Armenian  controversy,  without 
finding  that  either  side  accuses  the  other  with  the  awful  crime  of  '*  blas- 
phemy." What  judicial  tribunal  has  the  wisdom  or  the  right  to  decide 
which  of  all  these  is  the  real  blasphemer  1  That  tribunal  only  which 
shall  have  the  wisdom  and  the  right  to  establish  true  religion. 

If  any  one  should  denounce  the  wild  licentiousness  of  opinion  which 
is  here  vindicated,  and  warmly  contend  that  every  wrong  must  find  its 
advocate,  and  every  error  of  depravity  flourish,  when  there  shall  no 
longer  be  any  restraints  upon  them  but  those  of  ineffectual  argument, — 
if  any  one  should  tremble  for  the  cause  of  religion,  when  thus  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  authority  of  the  'state,  and  confidently  prophesy  the 
downfall  of  morality,  the  rapid  prevalence  of  confusion,  misrule,  and 
horrid  '*  Jacobinism,"  . 

— —  **  all  monstroDs,  all  prodigious  things ; 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables,  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  conceived**^ 
Gorgons,  end  Hydrss,  ati^  Chimeras  dire,*' 

When  "  the  flood-gates  of  impiety  and  vice"  shall  be  thus  swept  away  by 
a  universal  toleration  of  absurdity  and  disbelief,  I  would  calmly  repeat 
to  him  the  glorious  and  immortal  words  of  republican  Milton  :  "Though 
all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth 
be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  mis- 
doubt her  strength*  Let  her  and  flilsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew 
truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?  Her  confuting  is 
the  best  and  surest  suppressing.  •  •  •  For  who  knows  not  that 
truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  strata- 
gems, nor  licensings,  to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and 
the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power.  Give  her  but  room,  and 
do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps."*  Such  is  the  majestic  reply  which 
the  free  soul  gives  to  the  timid  counsels  of  narrow  bigotry  and  short- 
sighted intolerance. 

It  is  not  in  our  civil  institutions  alone  that  we  find  injurious  trammels 
upon  the  liberty  of  thought.     In  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  Dur 

*  <<  AreopBgitica."— An  appeal  to  ParUameirt  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
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'*  mora!  and  popular  orgamzations,  ther^  exist  most  effectual  obstacles  te 

t  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  consequently  to  the  discovery  and  dissemina- 

L  tion  of  truth.     Our  theological  systems  present  but  too  striking  an  illas- 

i  traiion  of  this  restrictive  influence.     The  popular  test  of  orthodoxy  would 

k  appear  to  be  the  fierceness  of  invective  and  denunciation ;  and  from  a 

b  thousand  discordant  pulpits,  (in  this  alone  concurrent,)  the  lesson  i^  prae- 

tioally  inculcated,  that  the  seal  of  sectarian  hatred  for  a  theological  oppo- 
:  nent,  is  the  measure  of  the  Divine  approbation ;  that  lenity  to  his  here- 

sies, or  indulgent  attention  to  his  arguments,  is  among  the  most  unpaid 
donable  of  weaknesses.  In  this  uncompromising  hostility  which  the 
many  sects  of  Christendom  manifest  toward  each  other,  we  see  an  agency 
utterly  at  war  with  all  enlightened  investigation,  or  even  rational  convic- 
tion of  religious  principles. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  political  associations,  we  observe  the  same  un* 
worthy  methods  of  advancing  a  cause,  almott  the  same  display  of  rancour 
and  implacability  towards  those  who  will  not  support  it.  What  should ' 
be  calm  discussion— the  high  prerogative  of  intellect  degenerates  into 
bitter  altercation — ^the  commonest  resort  of  vidious  passion  or  brutal 
force.  If  there  be  aught  of  principle  in  governmental  policy ;  if  there  be 
aught  of  truth  in  political  science,  surely  it  is  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to 
develope  that  priciple,  to  discover  that  tnith.  Will  exasperated  feelinga 
render  us  more  clear-sighted  in  our  researches,  or  better  qualified  for 
accurate  reasoning  in  difficulties  and  uncertainties  1.  Will  intolerance  of 
opinion  be  the  best  method  of  proving  to  others  the  justice  and  vrisdom 
of  our  views  !  Will  contumely  make  ascertained  doctrines  iti  anywise 
clearer  to  him  who  uses  it,  or  in  anywise  more  convincing  to  him  who 
raffersit?  Far  otherwise.  The  angry  passions  which  are  mutually  so 
assiduously  fostered,  form  a  temper  of  mind  peculiarly  unfitted  either  to 
tlie  communication  of  truth  on  the  one  side,  or  to  its  reception  on  the 
other,  even  supposing  that  it  has  been  really  discovered.  Not  from  such 
soil  will  the  tree  properly  germinate  ;  not  in  such  an  atmosphere  vrill  it 
put  forth  its  fairest  branches,  or  bear  its  ripest  fruits,  however  divine 
may  have  been  the  seed,  or  however  carefully  it  may  have  been  planted. 
If  we  glance  at  the  operation  of  those  bodies  instituted  among  us  for 
the  promotion  of  the  different  meritorious  refbrms  of  the  day,  we  are 
still  presented  with  much,  very  much  of  that  animosity  which  is  here 
condemned  as  infringing  on  the  true  liberty  of  opinion.  There  is  cer« 
tainly  a  way  of  expressing  truth  with  such  benevolence  as  to  command 
attention,  and  such  evidence  as  to  enforce  conviction."  And  we  might 
expect  that  here  at  least,  where  none  of  the  selfish  motives  which  mav  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  others,  are  likely  to  exist,  the  advocates  of  the 
projected  melioration  could  unfold  their  principles,  and  trusting  only  to 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  to  the  simple  power  of  argument,  could 
calmly  and  confidingly  await  the  result.  But  how  different  is  the  fact. 
How  frequently  do  we  find  those  who  claim,  and  who  deserve  the  high 
title  of  "  reformers,"  addressing  themselves  to  passion  and  prejudice. 
How  frequently,  striving  by  the  infiuence  of  mere  combination,  and  other 
extraneous  advantages  of  circum<)tance,  to  effect  results  that  should  de- 
pend solely  on  the  unbiased  deductions  of  reason.  How  generally ^  vitu- 
perating those  who  oppose  their  projects,  and  withdrawing  from  their  in- 
tercourse to  the  exclusiveness,  the  ''  close  communion"  of  their  own 
narrow  and  high-walled  party. 
^  This  Pharisaism  appears  to  be  almost  unavoidably  attendant  on  spe- 
cific  organization,    and  frequently  to  more  than   counterbalance  the 
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benefit  contemplated  by  a  union  of  effort.  Persons  drawn  together  by 
one  common  and  pervading  interest,  seem  almost  necessarily  to  be  by 
BO  much  separated  from  other  interests  and  objects.  The  sympathetic 
enthusiasm  concentrated  upon  one  great  cause,  is  so  much  taken,  as  it 
were,  from  a  universal  charity, — a  draft  upon  the  fund  of  general  broth- 
erhood. Accustomed  to  hear  the  same  truth  or  system  of  truths  con- 
stantly reiterated,  and  totally  abstracted  from  its  connection  with  those 
collateral  truths  which  lie  without  the  range  of  the  particular  movemeot, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  earnest  partizan  should  see  his  great  idea 
swelled — by  the  very  closeness  of  his  contemplation — to  most  colossal 
importance  1  For,  by  the  laws  of  mental  perspective,  (as  universal  as 
those  which  regulate  the  physical  sight,)  an  exaggerated  image  is  the  in- 
evitable  result  of  too  intent  or  exclusive  a  survey ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  observer's  zeal  and  constancy,  this  distorted  perception  may  easily 
be  made  to  obscure,  or  totally  conceal,  other  truths  of  perhaps  even  far 
'greater  weight  of  relative  importance. 

A  natural  result  of  this  intense  apprehension  of  some  single  object, 
is,  that  it  tends  to  cloud  a  due  attention  to  the  general  peace  and  wel- 
fare. The  ardent  disciple  of  innovation,  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
a  sense  of  the  overwhelming  moment  of  his  principles,  is  ever  anxious 
to  anticipate  their  consequences.  Dissatisfied  with  the  slowness  of  the 
popular  appreciation  of  his  projects,  (the  very  consequence  of  his  own 
intemperateness,)  he  is  ready  to  leap  to  their  accomplishment  by  any 
means  that  may  avail  him — even  though  it  be  by  revolution  ;  confident 
that  the  glory  of  the  end  cannot  fail  to  approve  the  method  of  its  attain* 
ment.*  This  violent  upturning  of  prevailing  systems — this  introduction 
of  some  new  truth,  or  supposed  truth,  by  the  arm  of  force,  is  an  expo* 
dient  that  can  be  justified  only  in  very  rare  and  extreme  contingencies. 
It  is  the  last  resort  of  injured  right,  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 
It  is  in  every  case  an  evil ;  and  especially  under  a  government  which,  of 
all  others  upon  earth,  imposes  the  fewest  restraints  on  the  mutual  com* 
munication  and  enlightenment  of  opinion, — ^it  must  be  deprecated  by 
the  patriot  as  the  worst  of  calamities.  The  very  supposition  of  a  neces- 
sity for  having  recourse  to  it,  can  only  be  an  admission  of  the  intrinsic 
weakness  of  the  principles  sought  to  be  established.  It  is  the  senseless 
effort  of  fanaticism  (no  matter  how  benevolent)  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  conclusions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  received.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  while  reform  is  the  natural  fruit  of  reason,  revolution 
is  always  more  or  less  the  product  of  passion.  The  one  operates  by  the 
gentleness  of  persuasion,  the  other  by  the  madness  of  force.  The  one 
acts  through  a  moral,  the  other  through  a  physical  necessity.  **  They  begin 
at  the  wrong  end,  who  make  haste  to  overturn  and  confound  the  usurped 
powers  of  the  world.     Make  men  wise,  and  by  that  very  operation  you 

*  **  The  remark  can  scarcely  be  repeated  oAen  enough,  that  however  beneficial  any  proposed 
change  in  the  policy  or  government  of  a  country  may  be,  it  may  not  unfruquently  be  productive 
of  evils  on  its  too  sudden  introduction,  which  will  more  than  compensate  the  ffood  which  it  is 
fitted  eventually  to  confer.  It  is  from  a  forgetfulness  of  this  important  principle  that  the  more 
zealoos,  and  at  the  same  time  inconsiderate  j>ortion  of  the  friends  of  political  improvement,  are 
occasionally  ready  to  plunge  into  all  the  miseries  of  a  revolution^  when  the  object  in  view 
oould  be  much  more  effectually,  and  more  speedily  too,  attained  by  the  exercise  of  argument 
instead  of  violence.  They  are  also  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  seldom  a  change  of  any  kind,  in  the 
political  or  social  relations  of  society,  can  be  beneficially  carried  into  execution,"before  public 
opinion,  or  at  least  that  of  a  majority  of  the  individuals  who  are  chiefiy  concerned,  can  be  in- 
duced to  declare  decidedly  in  its  favor." — VethakeU  Political  Economy :  B.  iiL  ch,  18.  This 
instructive  work  should  be  generally  read  and  studied*.  Tlie  able  dissertations  of  the  author 
on  the  subject  of  banking  institntbns,  and  restrictive  duties  upon  commerce,  are  worthy  the 
aftention  of  every  enlightened  citizen. 
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make  them  free.  Ciyil  liberty  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this ;  no 
usurped  power  can  stand  against  the  artillerj  of  opinion.  Everything, 
then,  is  order,  and  succeeds  at  its  appointed  time.  How  unfortunate  is 
it  that  men  are  so  eager  to  strike,  and  have  so  little  constancy  to 
reason.*'* 

The  very  extension,  therefore,  of  intellectual  liberty,  becomes  the 
most  effectual  means  of  fitting  men  for  the  full  estimation  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  high  ground  towards  which  enlightened  philanthropy  is  beck- 
oning them.  Depending  on  no  principles  which  do  not  command  con- 
viction ;  receiving  no  institution  whose  advantages  are  not  fully  compre- 
hended, mankind  is  thus  prepared  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit  the  on- 
ward advance  is  capable  of  yielding;  and  not  only  the  outward  form  of 
change,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  its  inward  spirit  will 
have  been  best  secured.  The  history  of  society,  then,  becomes  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  reforms — almost  insensibly  attained,  without  one  mis- 
chief of  revulsion,  without  one  apprehension  of  re-action.  Thus  we 
see  how  an  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  developes  that  highest  power 
and  majesty  of  intellectual  being — the  dawning  gospel  of  the  present 
era — **  moral  suasion  ;"  how,  as  the  empire  of  force  shall  yield  to  that 
of  reason,  the  great  cause  of  republican  progression  shall  vindicate  its 
claims,  and  the  sun  of  truth  and  righteousness  shall  emerge  to  its  mil* 
lenial  brightness,  from  the  very  clouds  and  storms  of  opposing  elements 
— the  mighty  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind ; — the  only  battles  where 
Right  alone  crowns  the  victor,  and  the  only  ones  whose  conquests  are 
achieved  with  the  universal  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  conquered. 

*  Polilical  Justice. 


THE    CnilSBEN  OF  FIANCE. 

FROM  THS  rRlHCB  OF  BIRANOKR, 

The  •poliatioB  alluded  to  id  the  third  itansa  wat  the  restoratioD  of  the  choicest  pictures  and  atatues  In  the 
Lourre  to  thnir  former  owner*;  a  meaanro  inflated  on  by  the  Allies  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

QuEEw  of  the  world !  O  France !  my  country,  now 
At  length  lift  up  thy  cicatrised  brow: 
Though  soiled  and  rent  thy  children's  standard  lies, 
Their  glory  rests  untarnished  in  thine  eyes. 
When  o'er  their  valour  Fortune  cast  a  spell ; 
When  from  thy  bunds  thy  golden  sceptre  fell ; 
Thy  very  enemies  the  cry  did  swell, 

Honour  to  the  Children  of  France! 

Thy  grandeurs,  France,  thou  did'st.  nt  need,  resign  ; 

And  mnke  thy  nnme  o'er  ills  triumphant  shine. 

Fall  though  thou  mny'st,  'tis  like  Heaven's  bolt,  in  air 

That  lifts  itself  again,  still  muttering  there. 

The  Rhine,  through  banks  now  ravished  from  thy  sway, 

Winds  with  regret  its  tributary  way ; 

And  from  his  bed  cf  reeds  we  bear  him  say, 

lioQour  to  the  Children  of  France! 
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Barbariaa  oomrsers  did  their  fooc-marka  trace 
Profanely  on  thy  fields — those  marks  to  efface. 
Hath  Heaven  on  thee  e*er  looked  more  kindly  down  ? 
See,  how  those  fields  the  plenteous  harvests  crown  ! 
Prompt  to  avenge  of  well-known  theft  the  shame, 
Lo !  the  Fine  Arts  uphold  their  altars'  fame ; 
And  graven  there  in  deathless  strokes  proclaim 

Honour  to  the  Children  of  France  ! 

To  History's  accents  let  thine  ear  be  lent : 
To  thee  what  ancient  people  hath  not  bent? 
What  modern  people,  envying  thy  renown, 
Hath  not  before  it  many  a  time  bowed  down  ? 
In  vain  hath  England  to  the  balance  brought 
Her  gold,  that  kings,  for  conquest,  humbly  sought ; 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  words  by  ages  taught, 

Honour  to  the  Children  of  France  ? 

God,  who  his  rod  o'er  slave  and  tyrant  sways, 
Would  have  thee  free,  and  free  for  all  thy  days. 
Let  not  thy  pleasures  longer  be  a  chain  ; 
The  Loves  from  Liberty  a  smile  should  gain  ! 
Throw  by  her  lance — 'tis  thine  her  torch  to  take, 
And  teach  the  world — a  hundred  tribes  shall  break 
Their  fettera,  whilst  this  chorus  they  shall  wake. 
Honour  to  the  Children  of  France! 

Queen  of  the  world  !  O  France  !  arise,  arise, 
The  proudest  laurels  yet  shall  be  thy  prize : 
Ye<«,  it  must  be  ;  a  fruitful  palm-tree  blooms, 
From  age  to  age  to  shield  thy  children's  tombs. 
Ah !  may  the  passer-by,  (such  hope  is  sweet) 
Struck  with  the  love  1  bore  my  country,  greet. 
Some  day,  my  tomb,  and  there  these  words  repeat. 
Honour  to  the  Children  of  France  ! 


LINES. 

WRITTEN    Iir    AN    ALBUM, 

Long  may  this  album  of  a  songster  tell. 

Whose  ripened  age  his  tender  tone  belies ; 
Who  saw  in  thee  grace,  goodness,  candour  dwell,' 
And  was,  one  moment,  duped  by  thy  bright  eyes. 
Through  love  ?  Ah  !  no — love  could  no  more  beguile ; 
But  by  thy  flattering  notice  led  astray, 
He  deemed  that  Beauty's  smile 
,         Was  Glory's  ray ! 
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TIE  IIDDIE  KIR6D0I.*     ' 

We  have  here  twelve  hundred  octavD  pages  of  leUer-press^  illustrated 
with  numerous  and  well-executed  cuts,  and  much  enhanced  in  value  by  an 
accompanying  ai^d  very  minute  map  of  China  and  its  dependencies,  dres- 
sed up  in  two  volumes,  as  Chinese  in  appearance  as  is  possibly  consistent 
with  an  American  book.  Their  covers  are  as  yellow  as  a.Manchu's  girdle, 
and  as  devoid  of  beauty  as  a  Manchu's  face.  But  the  cover  of  a  book, 
albeit  a  very  useful  part  of  a  book,  is  of  little  importance  compared  with 
the  matter  of  the  book,  the  style  of  the  book,  and  the  truth  of  the  book. 

These  volumes  exhibit  much  labor  on  the  part  of  their  author,  who  haa 
unfortunately  been  more  content  to  give  us  other  men's  opinions,  labori*- 
ously  culled  from  half-a-dosen  sources,  than  his  own  observations  made 
through  a  residence  in  China  of  twelve  years'  duration.  Indeed,  the  uum>- 
ber  and  variety  of  his  sources,  of  not  information  merely,  but  of  views  and 
reflections,  are  too  abundantly  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  book,  in  the 
frequent  discordance  of  opinion,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  no  less 
than  absolute  contradiction,  and  oi\en  to  a  degree  of  disagreement  serving 
to  vex  and  confuse  the  reader. 

Parpareus,  late  qui  splendeat,  quub  et  alter 
AsBoitur  pannas. 

There  are,  besides,  scattered  throughout  these  rdwnes,  certain  errors  of 
various  kinds,  which  exhibit  a  carelessness  acid  want  of  that  HmtB  labor j 
which,  though  perhaps  to  be  pardoned  in  the  author,  are  nevertheless  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  faithful  critic.  A  few  specimens  will  exhibit  their 
character.  As  illustrations  of  verbal  blunders,  we  might  notice  the  use  of 
limits  for  range  ;  and  of  proportion  for  ratio.  Of  a  more  pardonable  sort 
is  the  information  that^ears  are  brought  to  Canton  lor  sale  weighing  8  or 
10  lbs.,  for  we  suspect  the  proof-reader  might  be  charged  with  this.  We 
are  free  to  confess  ourselves  no  wiser  than  the  Chinese,  in  not  knowing 
that  **  grapes  contain  wine,^  Mathematicians  would  call  such  prof)ositiona 
fts  the  following  identical,  viz. :  that  the  poor  of  Peking  are  '*  needy**  and 
troublesome ;  and  that  a  Chinese  traveller  by  water  cbooses  **  a  place  in 
the  cabin  his  own  size,"  whereon  to  sleep.  Chemists  would  tell  Mr. 
Williams  that  the  materials  of  which  peh  tung,  or  German  silver,  are  com- 
posed, are  not  '^  distilled  from  their  ores,  and  their  vapors  condensed  in 
water,"  since  neither  C(  pper,  nor  nickle,  nor  iron,  are  otherwise  than 
fixed,  even  at  the  iniensest  temperatores  art  is  able  to  subject  them  to.  So 
they  would  tell  him  that  the  composition  of  the  gong  metal  is  no  more 
of  a  mystery  than  that  of  the  oeA  tung.  And  it  would  not  need  a  chemist 
to  inform  him,  that  the  idea  that  water  will  boil  sooner  in  an  earthen  than 
in  an  iron  pot,  and  "  that  caloric  seems  to  permeate"  the  stone  sooner  than 
metallic  ware,  is  decidedly  unreasonable  and  unworthy.  We  might  very 
justly  complain,  we  think,  of  the  frequency  of  bis  illustrations,  drawn  from 
England,  and  English  scenery  and  society.  It  is  no  excuse  that  he  was 
writing  for  the  English  as  well  as  for  his  own  countrymen.    Let  a  book, 

#  The  Middle  Kingdom:  A  Survey  of  the  Geography.  OovennneBt,  Education,  Social  Life, 
Ai  U.  Religion,  ftc.,  of  the  Chineae  Empire  and  its  iDhahitantv.  By  S.  Weile  WiilbmM,  itc, 
&c.    In  tWi>  Tolamea.    New* York  and  London :  Wiley  A:  Pamam. 
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like  a  man,  be  ooe  thing  or  the  other,  American  or  British;  it  matters  not, 
so  that  it  be  not  both. 

But  if  we  might  find  fault,  we  are  bound  to  praise.  There  is  contained 
within  these  Tolumes  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  interesting  subject 
of  which  they  treat,  which  needs  to  be  known.  We  have  too  long  re- 
garded the  "Celestials,"  as  we  have  chosen  to  call  them,  for  it  is  no  name 
of  theirs,  as  a  sort  of  outside  barbarians,  whom  it  was  proper  to  laugh  at, 
for  what  we  took  the  liberty  to  call  their  oddities,  but  for  whom,  as  be- 
longing to  humanity,  and  as  brethren  in  descent  from  one  common  parent, 
we  have  felt  about  as  little  sympathy  as  we  may  sometimes  have  detected 
ourselves  in  bestowing  upon  the  benighted  indwellers  of  Symm's  hole.  A 
perusal  of  Mr.  W.'s  book  would  cure  this.  The  reader  would  close  it 
with  the  conviction  that  China,  not  less  than  various  portions  of  Europe, 
b  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  regard  ;  and  that  the  same  fellow-feeling  is  due  to 
its  countless  millions  of  oppressed  and  degraded  men,  as  is  due  to  less  dis- 
tant, but  not  always  more  deserving  recipients  of  it.  But  there  are  maoj 
whose  inclinations,  or  whose  pursuits,  will  not  permit  them  to  read  this  work ; 
and  for. a  portion  of  this  class  is  it  that  we  have  written  what  we  have 
upon  this  wonderful  people ;  wonderful  in  their  antiquity ;  in  the  immensity  of 
their  numbers ;  in  the  extent  of  their  literature;  in  the  strength  of  their  seem- 
ingly-powerless government ;  more  than  all,  in  their  independence  of  some 
circumstances  unpropitious  to  improvement,*  and  their  dependence  upon 
others,  which,  at  the  proper,  and  no  distantly-future  time,  promise  their 
elevation  to  Christianity,  enlightenment,  and  freedom.  And  we  purpose  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  the  order  of  the  constitution  and  government  of 
China ;  of  the  social  condition,  including  the  arts  and  sciences  of  its 
people ;  and  finally,  of  its  literature. 

That  government,  under  which  one-third  of  the  human  race  consent,  or 
are  compelled  to  live,  ought  to  possess  sufficient  interest  for  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  to  induce  them  to  investigate  its  history,  constitution,  and  prac- 
tical workings.  Moreover,  a  government  which  stands  today  the  living 
representative  of  whatever  may  have  preceded  it  for  fortt/'Seven  hundred 
years f*  that  the  independent  kingdom  of  China  has  existed,  adds  to  the 
interest  which  the  before-mentioned  considerations  might  excite.  In  other 
words,  the  antiquity  added  to  the  extensive  sway  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, make  it  a  subject  eminently  worthy  the.  consideration  of  any  one. 
During  this  long  interval,  from  B.  C.  2852,  or  47  years  before  the  death  of 
Noah,  to  the  present  epoch,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  monarchs  have 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  China,  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-six  dynas- 
ties ;  for  there,  as  elsewhere^  sloth  and  luxury  have  begotten  efieminacy, 
and  some  strong  and  ambitious  general  or  minister  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  times  to  place  his  own  family  upon  the  throne,  and  himself  at  the  Jiead 
of  a  new  dynasty.  Twice,  also,  have  different  foreign  hord^  conquered 
China  by  war,  to  be  in  their  turn  conquered  by  peace,  and  swallowed  up 
by  the  more  vigorous,  if  not  stronger  conquered  race.  These  were  the 
Mongols  and  Manchus,  the  latter  of  whom  became  masters  of  China  in 
1628,  and  are  such  still.  Masters,  because  the  emperor  is  a  Manchu,  and 
the  better  part  of  his  ministers.  A  Manchu  army  dwells  within  the  citadel 
of  every  city.    Intermarriage  is  forbidden  between  the  races ;  the  young 

#  It  wonld  be  foreign  to  oar  pnrpcra  to  diacnss,  on  the  present  oeoasion.  the  credibility  of 
tbe  Cbioese  claim  to  bo  £freat  antiquity  as  that  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  may  bo  aaflScicnt  Ibr 
the  present  to  nay,  that  the  probabilhies  are  certainly  in  favor  of  tlieir  claim,  and  opposei!  lo  the 
generally  received  chronology,  since  either  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Scripmres,  the  Scptaa- 
gintf  the  Vatican,  or  the  Alexandrian*  as  well  as  Joaephna,  all  albw  time  enoagh  since  tbe  del- 
uge to  foae  these  Chinese  demands  from  any  improbability. 
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M«Dchu  in  exempt  from  the  first  three  literary  examinatioos;  and  when 
punishment  is  inflicted,  the  whip  upon  the  Manchu*8  back  supersedes  the 
bamboo  upon  that  of  the  Chinese.  Moreover,  every  Chinese  bears  upoo 
hi»  person  a  mark,  in  his  shaven  crown,  of  his  subjugation. 

At  the  head  of  the  government,  supreme  above  all,  and  regarded  as  the 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  stands  the  emperor.  He  is  entitled  the  '<  celestiar' 
sovereign.  He  is  addressed  as  "the  sire  of  ten  thousand  years/'  He 
styles  himself  the  "  solitary  prince."  His  palace  is  the  "  ninth  entrance," 
the  "  Vermillion  palace/'  the  *'  gemmeous  steps."  To  see  him  is  to  see  the 
"  dragon's  face,"  and  his  throne  is  the  dragon's  throne;  and  he  is  litt^raliy 
worshipped  by  one-third  of  mankind.  **  He  is  the  head  of  religion,  and 
the  only  one  qualified  to  adore  heaven ;  he  is  the  source  of  law  and  dis' 
penser  of  mejrcy ;  no  right  can  be  held  in  opposition  to  his  pleasure ;  no 
claim  maintained  against  him,  and  no  privilege  protects  from  his  wrath. 
In  short,  the  whole  empire  is  his  property ;  and  the  only  checks  upon  his 
despotism  are  public  opinion,  the  want  of  an  efficient  standing,  army, 
poverty,  and  the  venality  of  the  agents  of  his  power." 

The  right  of  succession  is  not  confined  to  the  eldest  male  child,  nor 
even  to  the  family  of  the  monarch,  since  the  crown,  forming  part  of  his- 
personal  possessions,  is  bestowed  as  a  legacy  upon  whomsoever  he  pleases. 
The  present  emperor  is  his  father's  second  son,  and  Chinese  history  is  full 
of  departures  from  western  habit  upon  this  point. 

Besides  those  belonging  to  the  royal  clan,  to  the  descendants  of  Confu- 
cius, and  to  those  of  a  few  other  distinguished  men  of  antiqmty,  there  are 
no  hereditary  titles  in  China.  Nor  are  the  titular  nobility,  whether  heredi- 
tary or  otherwise,  possessed  of  much  power,  wealth,  land,  office,  or  influ- 
ence. There  are,  also,  besides  the  privileged  nobility,  eight  ranks  or 
classes — the  Mandarins  of  writers — whose  possessore  are  endowed  with 
certain  privileges  and  immunities.  They  are  each  distinguished  by  a  dif- 
ferently colored  ball  of  glass  or  stone  upon  the  apex  of  the  cap,  and  by 
some  other  peculiarities  of  dress.  Subjects  can  be  honored  with  any  one 
of  these  ranks,  or  displaced  from  any,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another,. 
upwards  or  downwards,  at  the  emperor's  will. 

We  have,  then,  in  China,  an  absolute  monarch,  but  no  rich  and  powerfulf 
aristocracy,  as  in  Russia  or  Austria.  Let  us  examine  the  condition  of  the 
third  estate — the  tiers  ePeiat,  the  people.  Below  the  emperor  is  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  supposed  by  law  to  be  bound  implicitly  to  obey  his 
will,  as  being  that  of  heaven,  and  to  possess  no  property  or  right  of  pro- 
perty;  in  short,  having  nothing  but  what  was  derived  from  him,  and 
must  be  restored  to  him  at  any  calL  '*  There  is  no  word  for  Uberiff;  in 
Chinese."  Legally,  the  subject  can  have  access  to  the  magistrates;,  he  i» 
secured  protection  from  oppression  and  can  appeal  to  the  higher  courts 
tar  redress.  ''  But,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  if  be  be  poor  or  unknown,  his  leg ai 
rights,  as  a  defence  against  official  oppression^  avail  him  little.  He  ie  to<» 
d^ply  imbued  with  fear;  he  can  place  toe  little  reliance  upon  hds  neigh- 
bors and  friends  for  support  and  assistance,  and  be  r»  too  ignorant  of  his 
rigbtft  to  demand  redress.  Besides,  his  whole  energies  are  directed  into 
two  channels,  viz. :  Ubor  for  bread,  and  study  for  office*''  The  absence  of  a 
profession  specially  instituted  for  the  instruetioe  of  men  in  their  rights, 
and  in  their  maintainance  before  the  authorities,  may  contribute  to  the 
same  result.  But  then,  it  may  be  urged xon  the  contrary,  we  tbink,  that 
the  existence  of  the  clans,  guilds,  and  associations,  both  secret  and  public, 
into  which  the  people  are  so  universally  divided,  must  militate,  to  some 
extent,  against  one  of  the  before-meDtioned  considerations ;  that,  moreover, 
in  the  villages  and  in  the  country,  where  the  people  can  depend  upon  each 
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olber,  thej  might  very  naturally  combine  to  resist  illegd  oi^iression ;  and! 
that  the  real  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  out  of  Canton  and 
those  neighboring  towns,  and  the  few  seaports,  where  they  hare  been  ob- 
served by  Europeans,  may  be  vastly  better  than  Mr.  Williams  represents 
it ;  and  that  at  least  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  far  too  little  known  to  be 
correctly  judged  of  by  foreigners.  But  we  shall  revert  to  this  subject 
•again. 

In  the  government  of  this  vast  empire,  the  emperor  is  assisted  by  a 
variety  of  cabinets,  boards,  and  bureaus.  Besides  many  precisely  repre* 
senting  similar  governmental  machines  in  the  west,  we  might  particularize 
several  which  would,  from  their  singularity,  if  from  no  other  reason,  pre^ 
sent  interesting  features  to  an  American  reader.  One  Chinese  anomaly, 
which  we  might  men^tion  by  the  way,  is  the  custom,  as  singular  as  it  is  an- 
tipodal, of  opening  their  offices  and  commencing,  instead  of  donng  their 
official  labors,  at  day-break. 

There  is  one  board  which  attends  to  the  bestowment  and  distriboti(« 
of  titles,  patents,  and  posthumous  honors.  For  it  is  a  Chinese  custom . 
to  ennoble  the  aacestors  of  any  one  newly-honored  with  title  or  office. 
This  is  dene  because  tlie  honors  paid  o  the  dead  are  proportioned  to  the  rank 
•of  the  deal,  and  not  to  that  of  the  worshipper.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to 
perform  these  ceremonies  with  eclat  befitting  his  new  rank,  his  ancestors 
are  ennobled. 

The  Board  of  Censors  is  also  one  which  has  attracted  much  notice  from 
writers  upon  China.  Among  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  are  those 
of  preserving  an  official  record  of  all  state  occurrences,  and  of  reproving 
the  emperor  if  his  conduct  merits  it.  The  freedom  and  candor  with  which 
this  latter  duty  is  performed  in  a  despotic  government  is  remarkable.  An 
anecdote  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  remark.  It  is  recorded  that 
during  the  Tang  dynasty  the  monarch  requested  to  inspect  the  historiogra- 
pher's office,  that  by  learning  what  was  there,  day  by  day,  recorded  of  his 
conduct,  might  teach  him  his  errors,  and  to  so  shape  his  course  as  to  make 
his  name  illustrious  to  posterity.  ^' It  is  true,'*  said  the. censor,  "your 
majesty  has  committed  a  number  of  errors,  and  it  has  been  the  painful 
duty  of  our  employment  to  take  notice  of  them ;  a  dnty  which  farther 
obliges  us  to  inform  posterity  of  the  conversation  which  your  majesty  has 
this  day  very  improperly  held  with  us." 

Then  there  is  another  board  which  has  charge  of  the  "Peking  Gazette." 
This  celebrated  affiiir  is  not  a  newspaper,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  An«^ 
glicised  name,  but  consists  of  a  compilation  from  the  papers  presented  be- 
fore the  general  council  of  the  empire.  *'  Every  rooming,  ample  extracts 
from  the  papers  decided  upon  by  the  emperor,  including  orders  and  rescripts, 
are  placarded  upon  boards  in  a  court  of  the  palace."  Couriers  are  like* 
wise  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  country  with  copies  of  these  documents 
to  the  high  provincial  officers.  This  is  the  Peking  Gazette,  which  is 
copied,  abridged,  and  printed  all  over  the  kingdom  by  private  enterprise. 

Another  feature  in  their  system,  is  the  very  peculiar  one  of  requiring 
every  officer  triennially  to  report  to  the  authorities  at  Peking,  an  account 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  officers  below  him  within  his  immedi* 
ale  juri:;diction.  The  points  of  character  are  arranged  under  the  beads  of 
diliigent  and  the  reverse  ;  the  efficient  and  the  inefficient ;  superficial,  nn- 
talented,  superannuated,  &c.  According  to  the  nature  of  these  reports, 
officers  are  elevated  or  degraded  by  their  master.  The  following  extract, 
from  an  imperial  edict,  written  after  the  perusal  of  a  set  of  these  reports, 
illustrates  the  workings  of  the  system.  Afler  praising  and  promoting  a 
number  of  officers,  his  majesty  goes  on  to  say  : 
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^  Kafisan,  subordinate  mioiater  of  th»  Cabinet,  is  hasty  and  deficient,  both  in 
precision  and  capacity;  he  iakicapable  of  moving  and  acting  for  himself;  let  him 
take  an  inferior  station,  and  receive  an  appointment  in  the  second  class  of  guards. 
Yetshi,  Vice-President,  &c.,  possesses  but  ordinary  talents,  and  is  incompetent 
lur  the  duties  of  his  present  office — let  him  take  an  inferior  station,  and  be  appointed 
in  Ike  first  ehas  of  guards.  Ching,  &».,  finds  his  energies  faiiiog.  Tang,  Gover- 
iior.  Sec.,  poflsesaes  barely  an  adequate  degree  of  talent  and  kaowledce.  Let  Nar* 
kinge  take  ^  lower  alation  of  Lievt.  Gtoveraor  of  Hooan,  and  wimin  one  year, 
4et  him,  by  vhe  apprehenekNi  of  Lao,  show  that  be  is  aroused  to  greater  exertions.'* 

We' cannot  suppose  that  the  ceAsorship  amoaats  to  roach,  bat  we  should 
imagine  that  this  last  meationed  arraogemeat  might  be  productive  of  good, 
l>oth  to  the  people  and  the  emperor. 

The  laws  of  China  are  comprised  in  a  code.  This  code  has  been  tranv" 
lated  into  various  European  languages,  aad  wherever  it  has  been  read,  it 
4ias  received  the  warmest  encomiums  from  those  qualified  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  One  writer  says  of  it :  **  Bedundant  and  minute  as  these  iaws  are 
in  many  parttcuJars,  we  scarcely  know  a  European  code  that  is  at  once  so 
eopions  and  consistent,  or  is  nearly  so  freed  from  intricacy,  bigotry  and 
fiction.''  It  is  printed  in  twenty-eight  volumes;  a  new  edition  is  published 
nevery  five  years,  and  it  is  accessible  to  every  one.  But.  we  find*  ourselves 
unable  to  present  our  readers  with  any  4^cial  notice  or  anaiysis  of  its  pro* 
visions. 

Having  taken  this  brief  review  of  the  Chinese  constitution,  the  interest- 
ing question  now  presents  itself  to  the  true  student  of  humanity  and  its 
•creatures,  human  government  and  human  society,  what,  after  all,  with 
their  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  with  their  freedom  from  aristocracy 
of  any  sort,  with  iheir  code,  with  their  overburdening  numbers,  is  the  civil 
condition  of  the  people  of  China!  Is  life  protected  ?  Are  liberty  of  per- 
son and  the  right  of  property  secured  t  Is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  guar* 
4nteed  to  all  t  ThiK  government  of  which  the  affirmative  of  these  interrog- 
utives  could  be  predicated  woqld  be  a  perlect  government,  and  it  will  not, 
of  course,  be  expneoted  that  it  can  be  affirmed  of  he^hea  China.  But  we 
should  infer  from  a  perusal  of  Mr*  Willians's  remarks  upon  .the  practical 
^fifect  of  Chinese  iaw--H:e(n8rks,  however,  not  dwaya  consislent  with  them* 
selves^  and  sometimes  altogether  too  sweeping  in  their  tone,  and  u1tra-coD>> 
prefaensive  i«  their  silent,  that  in  his  opinion  bumaa  life  was  pretty  safe, 
both  iron  priviUe  assassimation  and  o&oial  mufdec  Tte  y^sfiit  snd 
timid  nature  of  the  inhabitants  tends  much  to  the  existence  of  the  former 
(act ;  but  the  tocistence  of  the  latter  is  secured  both  by  th^  nature  of  their 
code,  and  by  the  stsengih  of  a  goversmf  nt  which  manages  to  have  an  eyst 
overywfaeve,  and  an  arm,  thottfh  weak,  yet  long  esougb  to  reach  to  the  u^ 
most  bounds  of  the  empire.  The  existence  of  the  clans  already  referred  to, 
doubtless  points  to  the  same  ends,  though  it  is  yet  rife  in  contrary,  and  not 
seldom,  terrible  resuks.  There  are  in  all  China,  about  fo^  hundred  oS 
these  dans,  iust  analogous  to  tbe  Highland  dans  of  Scotland.  It  must  be 
considered,  however,  that  as  they  are  each  of  them  more  or  less  acattered 
uU  over  the  kingdom,  and  as  each  separation  really  results  m  tbe  estaUish^ 
meat  of  a  new  dan,  their  number  might  be  taken  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
one  mentioned.  These  clans  find  means  to  revenge  murder  when  the  law^ 
fails  to  do  it;  and  thus,  while  in  the  first  plaoe  they  afford  motives  to  the 
prevention  off  murder,  yet  where  such  a  crime  has  oBce  been  committed, 
their  influence  must  be  in  tbe  highest  degree  inimioal  to  public  safety  and 
peace.  From  official  murder,  a  protection  also  lies  in  the  r^t  of  apped 
to  the  emperor,  which  generally  belongs  to  the  person  convicted  of  a  oapitd 
«rime. 
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Not  9o  favorable  an  answer  can  be  j^iren  to  the  second  ioterrogatorf . 
It  seems  but  a  frmall  matter  for  an  offici:il  himself,  combining  in  his  power? 
what  in  more  civilized  countries  pertain  to  two  branches  of  government, 
execotire  and  judicial ;  checked  in  his  judgments  bj  no  juries,  and  bu4 
slightly  by  public  opinion  ;  accountable  to  no  one  but  a  distant  emperor ;. 
with  no  bar  to  bias  bb  judgment,  or  perhaps  to  enlichten  his  understand-  . 

ing ;  we  say  it  seems  but  a  small  thing  for  such  a  man,  where  p«a»ioD  or  | 

prejudice  demand  it,  to  shot  up  in  prison  aeeosed  and  witnesses  together. 
An  officer,  too,  who  has  the  power  to  submit  the  accused  to  torture,  to 
twist  his  ears,  squeeze  his  hamlB  and  ankles,  or  apply  the  bamboo  to  his 
back,  must  have,  we  think,  a  pretty  ready  hold  upon  his  purse.  Nor  are 
Chinese  officials  of  any  grade  necessarily  above  bribery,  nor  aH  of  them  i 

above  plunder ;  though  fbrtunatefy  for  the  people,  they  hare  less  motive  for 
extensive  and  secret  plunder,  than  for  small  and  open  bribery ;  for  they  | 

have  all  above  them  a  government  quite  as  needy,  and  qnite  as  eager  for  I 

spoil  pj  it  U  witting  to  punish  injustice  and  illegal  peculation.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  a  prime  minister  of  China  was  overthrown  by  the  present 
monarch  as  he  came  to  tlie  throne,  and  one  hundred  and  five  inillions  of 
dollars  found  in  his  possession  and  forfeited  to  the  croWn. 

Any  government,  to  be  efficient  for  the  protection  of  the  good  against  the 
bad,  and  thus  to  secure  the  rights  of  property  to  ail,  roust  possess  the  strong 
influence  of  public  opinion  to  back  it,  or  the  power  conferred  by  the  exist-* 
ence  of  an  aristocracy,  or  by  the  possession  of  a  numerous  and  dbeiplined 
army.  We  might  adduce  our  own  country  to  illustrate  the  first,  Russia 
the  second,  and  Poland  or  Ireland  the  third  of  these  statements.  China 
possesses  but  a  small  share  of  the  first,  none  of  the  second,  and  but  a  shad* 
ow  of  the  third  of  these  influences ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  in  8pi^e  of  its 
roost  strenuous  efforts,  robbery,  piracy,  incendiarism  and  thefl  prevail  to  a 
fearful  extent  Debts  contracted  cannot  be  collected  by  resort  to  law ;  and 
hence,  capitalists  cannot  safely  invest  their  money  in  those  positions,  where, 
tn  other  countries,  it  is  made  to  benefit  not  the  proprietor  only,  but  the  en* 
terprising  and  the  industrious. 

But  there  «re  features  in  the  civil  condition  of  China  of  much  interest ; 
one  is,  that  its  people  elect  at  certain  intervals  an  officer,  whom  they  style- 
the  "  village  elder.*'  This  man  is  entrusted  wiHi  certain  p«>lice  duties ;  he 
receives  a  salary  fixed  and  paid  by  his  constituents  p  and  he  is  become,, 
partly  by  the  nature,  bnt  more  by  the  tenure  of  his  office,  a  daysman  be* 
tween  the  people  and  their  rulers.  Again,  we  see  manifested  in  various 
ways  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  excessive  tyranny,  which  contain!!  within  it  the 
germ  of  future  liberty  to  China.  During  the  opmm  troubles  lately,  the  offi- 
cers announced  their  intention  ef  searching  the  slic^  of  a  certain  street  in 
Canton  for  opium ;  they  were  met  at  the  end  of  the  street  by  the  shop^ 
keepers,  who  told  them  they  could  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  intonded  search — and  the  point  was  gained.  At  another  time  it  wa» 
tinderstood  that  the  titerary  chancellor  and  examiner  of  the  province  of 
Kuangtitng  had  been  guilty  of  some  matversation  connected  with  his  literary 
duties,  whereupon  tlie  candidates  refused  to  appear  before  him^  and  he  was^ 
finally  removed  from  office  by  the  Peking  government.  We  eaonot  wholly 
despair  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Cantonese,  possess  a  **  ming  long  tsang,''  a 
'^free  discussion  haHJ'  Give  China  plenty  of  ming  long  tsangs,  give  it  the 
Bible,  and  it  will  soon  form  part  of  the  moving,  busy  world— it  will  be- 
come the  England  of  Asia. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  first  branch  of  our  subject,  possibly  more 
than  the  comparative  interest  of  it  dem»ids»  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
social  condition  of  the  Chinese,  together  with  their  industrial  arts;  attd  in 
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pretty  doeelj  foUowiog  the  order  marked  oat  by  oar  author,  we  shall  be 
pardoned  if  we  seem  desultory. 

The  architecture  of  the  Chinese  is  not  of  a  character  to  command  respect, 
iheir  buildings  being  universally  constructed  of  materials  not  calculated  to 
last,  and  in  a  style  still  confessing  the  type  of  its  origin,  a  tent.  Their 
gardens  and  grounds,  though  perhaps  fantastic  in  the  details  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  ornameni,  are,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects,  extremely  natural 
and  beaiHiful,  and  they  have  universally  excited  the  remark  and  adraira* 
4ion  of  travellers.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  account  of  the  royal  gardens, 
hy  the  historiographer  of  Macartney's  expedition  to  Peking,  will  remem* 
ber  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  Their  cities  are 
devoid  of  beauty,  wliether  beheld  from  a  distance,  or  viewed  through  their 
narrow,  crowded,  noisy  streets.  And  yet  the  coup-d'ceil  of  their  scenery  is 
not  without  its  beauties.    Says  Milne,  in  the  Chinese  Re^p. : 

*''  The  plain  in  which  Niogpo  lies  is  a  cnagnificeat  amphitheatre,  stretching  awaj 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  on  one  side  to  the  base  of  ^e  distant  hills,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  As  the  eye  travels  along  it  catches  many  a 
pleasing  object.  Tarn  landward,  it  will  see  canals  and  watercourses,  fields  and 
snug  farm-houses,  smiling  cottages,  family  residences,  hamlets  and  villages,  family 
tombs,  mooasteries  and  temples.  Tarn  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  you  perceive 
a  plain  coantry  descending  towards  the  ocean ;  ^ut  the  river  alive  with  all  kinds  of 
ixNits  and  the  banks  studded  with  ico*houses,  most  of  all  attract  the  attention, 
li'rom  without  the  city,  and  while  still  upon  the  ramparts,  look  within  the  walls, 
and  you  will  be  no  less  gratified.  Here  there  is  nothing  European,  little  to  remind 
YOU  of  what  yon  have  seen  in  the  west.  The  single  storied  and  the  double  storied 
houses,  the  heavy  prison-like  family  mansions,  the  family  vaults  and  grave-yards, 
the  glittering  roofs  of  the  temples,  are  entirely  Chinese.  The  attention  is  also  ar- 
rested for  a  moment  or  two  by  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs  ef  water,  with  their 
wooden  bridges  and  stone  arches. 

The  Chinese  travel  but  little^  snd  they  poesess  but  few  horses,  though  they 
have  very  good  roads;  but  their  multiplied  canals  and  rivers  afford  abundant 
means  of  intercommunication  between  all  the  large  towns  of  the  empire. 
It  was  once  ascertained,  that  no  leas  than  84,000  boats  were  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Canton  ;  but  as  is  well  known,  all  their  boats  are 
not  used  for  transportation  either  of  travellers  or  merchandise,  many  of 
them  being  used  for  residences,  paying  no  ground  rent,  more  secure  from 
thieves  than  dwellings  on  land,  less  subject  to  fires,  and  cheaper  to  erect 
The  extent  to  which  boats  are  used  for  this  purpose  seems  enormous ;  and 
perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  considerations  mentioned,  nothing  more  en^ 
phaticadly  shows  the  crowded  extent  of  the  population  of  China  tlian  this. 
Williams  thinks,  upon  some  good  authority  we  presume,  ihat  the  tonnage  of 
China  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  all  the  world  besides. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  particulars  of  Chinese 
dress ;  but  we  confess  we  were  surprised  to  hear  our  author  say,  that  ''  no 
company  of  men  can  appear  more  splendid  than  a  large  group  of  Chinese 
officers  in  their  winter  robes,  made  of  different  colored  crapes,  trimmed  with 
rich  furs,  and  briUiant  with  gay  embroidery.''  So  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
dress  of  the  women,  who,  by  the  way,  appear  in  public  enshrouded  in  no 
veils ;  *'  no  sumptuary  laws  can  prevent  it  being  as  splendid  as  rich  silks, 
gay  colors,  and  beautiful  embroidery  ean  make  it."  Ornaments  are  hut  little 
worn  by  either  sex ;  deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  never.  With  regard  to  the 
compression  of  the  foot,  we  might  say  in  brief,  that  an  »4a-mode  foot  is  about 
five  inches  long;  '*  its  appearance,  when  uncovered,  shocking,  crushed  out 
4)f  all  proportion  and  beauty,  and  corered  with  a  wrinkled  and  lifeless  skin, 
like  that  i>f  a  washerwofnan'ii  hand  daily  inunersed  in  soap  suds."    It  gives 
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the  owner  no  pain,  and  is  as  healthy,  in  spite  of  the  sqaeenng^  as  it  ie  use* 
less  because  of  it. 

The  food  of  the  Chinese  has  afibrded  a  deal  of  material  for  jest ;  and  jet, 
when  the  tinth  comes  to  be  understood  about  it,  nothing  seems  less  reasoa- 
able.  They  do,  it  is  true,  eat  puppies,  but  then  tbej  aie  raised  on  purpose, 
and  fed  upon  boiied  rice ;  so  with  kittens.  As  for  vats  and  mice,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  afford  but  an  occasional  repast^  spread  oftener  by  want  than  by 
Bppetite.  Frogs  are  eaten  by  Frenchmen  ;  though  in  extenuation  of  water 
snakes  as  a  species  of  human  aliment,  truly  not  much  can  be  said ;  and  bo 
doubt  as  Ittle  could  be  said  of  grasshoppers,  locusts,  nikworms,  and  earth 
grubs.    Their  birds'  nests  are  nothing  but  isinglass. 

Few  heathen  nations,  in  ovr  estimation,  have  come  up  to  a  level  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  pains  taken ,  and  the  success  attatned,  to  render  marriage 
honorable  and  universal.  Their  customs  connected  with  this  subject,  to  be 
sure,  seem  to  a  western  observer  absurd  and  even  ludicrous,  in  their  infentile 
betrothments,  their  later  matches  negotiated  by  go-betweens,  and  the  careful 
seclusion  of  the  female  sex ;  but  there  may  be  more  reason  in  such  arrange- 
ments, and  more  security  Ibr  some  of  them,  than  we  can  appreciate  or  under- 
stand. Polygamy  is  forbidden,  though  concubinage  is  not.  On  the  whole 
the  condition  of  the  female  sex,  in  all  their  relations,  seem  to  be  comparar 
lively  good — as  good,  no  doubt,  as  any  thing  bwl  Christianity  can  make  it. 

The  customs  of  Chinese  ceremonial  are  certainly  amusing.  Civilians 
snake  visits  of  ceremony  either  in  sedans  or  chahrs,  military  men  on  horse- 
back. "  Common  visiting  cards  are  made  of  vermillioned  paper,  cut  into 
slips  about  eight  inches  by  three,  and  single,  or  folded  lour,  six,  eight  or 
more  tinaes,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  visitor/'  If  he  be  in  recent  mourn- 
ing, the  paper  is  white,  with  the  name  written  in  blue  ink.  The  name  is 
stamped  on  the  upper  right  corner  without  addition,  or  upon  the  lower 
corner  with  the  addition  :  "  Your  stupid  younger  brother,  Pi  Chiuan,  bows 
his  bead  in  salutation.*'  On  approaching  the  boose  of  him  to  be  visited,  a 
servant  carries  the  card  within.  If  his  master  cannot  be  received,  word  is 
sent  out  **  to  stay  the  gentleman^s  approach,"  and  the  visitor  passes  on ;  if 
contrariwise  the  liost  advances  partly  to  meet  him,  *^  each  one  advancing 
just  so  far,  bowing  Just  so  many  times,  and  going  through  the  ceremonies^ 
which  they  mutually  understand  and  expect,  until  both  hove  taken  their 
places  on  the  couch  at  the  bead  of  the  hall,  the  guest  sitting  on  the  left  of 
the  host."  The  usual  inc|uiries  which  follow,  meteorological  in  America, 
are  couched  in  terms  of  studious  flattery  and  selMepreciation,  which  literally 
translated  sound  curiously  enough.  For  instance,  to  the  remark :  '* '  It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  met,  sir,*  the  host  replies,  literally :  *  How  presume 
to  receive  the  trouble  of  your  honorable  footsteps,  is  the  person  in  the  chariot 
well  V  Tea  and  pipes  are  always  presented,  and  though  it  is  not  considered 
rude  to  refuse  them,  it  would  be  thought  singular.  If  the  sons  of  the  boat 
be  at  home,  they  are  generally  sent  for,  and  make  their  obeisance  to  their 
father's  friend,  who  raises  them  with  a  slight  bow,  and  the  lads  stand  facingr 
him  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  guest  will  then  remark,  if  one  of  them 
happen  to  be  at  his  studies,  that  *  the  boy  will  fully  carry  on  the  fragrance  of 
the  books,'  (literary  reputation  of  the  family);  to  which  the  frtber  will  replj, 
'  hills  and  fields,'  happiness  is  thin ;  i.  e.,  if  he  can  gain  a  Kvelihood,  that  in 
ail  that  can  be  hoped  for  him.  Afler  a  few  such  compliments,  the  boys  saj, 
shaupei — 'slightly  waiting  on  you,'  "  and  retire.  If  a  Chinese  wi^es  to 
Bay :  "  Is  your  father  well  1"  he  vrould  have  it,  *'  does  the  honorable  great 
man  enjoy  happiness  ?"  '•  What  may  your  age  be,  sir  V  wiUi  them  would 
be:  "Distinguished  and  aged  one,  what  honorable  agef  In  replying  to 
the  question,  *'  How  many  worthy  young  gentlemen  (sons)  have  you  !*'  The 
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^atecfaised,  perhaps,  replies,  "  My  fate  h  niggardly,  I  have  only  one  little 
bog."  The  guest  calls  her  **  the  honorable  lady,"  "  your  favored  one/' 
•d&c,  while  the  host  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  the  mean  one  of  the  inner  apart- 
ment," "  the  foolish  one  of  the  family,"  &:c.  But  no  etiquette  seems  able 
to  diminish  the  necessity  for  filial  reverence  and  respect.  The  father  of  the 
liost  is,  in  the  guest's  language,  *'  the  old  man  of  the  house,"  *'  excellent  ho- 
norable one,"  or  **  veneralble  great  priqce;"  while  the  host  himself  designates 
him  as  '*  the  fomily's  majesty,"  and  when  dead,  he  speaks  of  him  as  '*  former 
prince,"  and  of  his  mother  as  "  the  venerable  great  one  in  repose."  Upon 
taking  leave,  the  visiter  remaiks,  '^Another  day  I  will  come  to  receive  your 
instructions ;"  to  which  the  ho^t  replies,  "  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  I 
ouffht  rather  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow."  An  invitation  to  dinner  reads : 
"  On  the day  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the  light  of  your  coun- 
tenance." And  again,  on  the  day  appointed,  a  servant  is  sent  to  notify  the 
invited  of  the  hour,  *'  If  the  party  be  large,  ten  minutes  or  moro  are  spent 
in  a  tedious  repetition  of  requests  and  refusals  of  host  and  guests  to  occupy 
their  seats,  for  not  a  man  will  sit  down  until  he  has  seen  the  host  just  filling 
bis  chair."  Ob  commenoing  their  repast,  the  host  standing,  salutes  his 
company,  and  apologizing  for  the  frugality  of  his  board,  he  informs  them  that 
his  only  desire  is  to  show  them  his  respect.  The  furniture  of  the  table  con- 
«ists,  for  the  most  part,  of  porcelain  dishes  of  various  sizes,  shape  and  qua- 
lity, and  of  two  sticks  of  bamboo  or  ivory,  of  the  size  of  quills,  well  known 
as  '*  chop  sticks,"  or,  as  the  Chinese  have  it,  *'  nimble  lads."  Grasping  these 
last  named  implements  on  each  side  of  his  fore  finger,  the  eater  pinches  up 
bis  meat,  previously  cut  by  the  cook  into  mouthfuls,  fish  or  vegetables  from 
the  dishes,  and  conveys  it  to  his  mouth.  The  bowl  of  rice  or  millet  is  brought 
•to  the  mouth,  and  the  grain  shovelled  in,  after  a  manner  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  name  affixed  to  the  tools  employed.  But  little  liquor  is  drank,  and 
that  little  warm. 

The  dead  are  usually  buried  about  three  weeks  (though  often  later)  after 
death,  being  meanwhile  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  coffins,  which  are 
eometimes  exceediagly  expensive.  A  lucky  place  is  selected  for  interment, 
and  a  lucky  day  for  burial.  When  all  is  ready  the  ceremony  takes  place, 
if  the  deceased  were  the  head  of  a  family,  with  great  eclat.  A  procetoion  of 
great  length  is  jfbrmed ;  the  principal  mourners  are  dressed  in  white,  and 
though  months  may  have  elapsed  since  the  decease  of  the  parent,  they  are 
expected  to  put  on  all  the  eloKquence  and  attitude  of  ^ief.  A  band  of  musie 
precedes  the  procession,  to  charm  the  wandering  spirits,  and  a  man  to  scair 
ter  paper  money,  secured  by  what  stocks,  or  payable  when,  we  do  not  know, 
^  to  prcpitiate  them,  who  might  otherwise  infest  the  dead.  Similar  money  is 
thrown  into  the  grave,  with  paper  images  of  horses,  clothes,  and  other  su|>- 
posed  necessaries  of  the  unknown  and  unenlightened  future.  Every  house 
in  China  contains  a  room,  or  a  separate  building,  called  the  "  ancestral 
hall,"  where  are  preserved,  written  upon  a  carved  and  gilded  board  or  tablet, 
the  names  of  departed  ancestors ;  and  where  are  annually  worshipped  their 
manes  or  spirits.  This  is  the  only  national  religion  of  China,  and  to  it  all 
others  but  Protestantism  have  made  themselves  subservient  The  real  nature 
of  this  worship  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  translation  of  a  form  4ii 
prayer  used  updn  such  oocaaions: 

**  Tankwang,  12th  yeari  3d  moon,  1st  day.  I,  Lin  Kaang,  the  second  son  of  the 
ihird  generation,  presume  to  come  before  the  grave  of  my  ancestor  Lin  Kung. 
EevoIviDg  years  have  brousbt  again  the  season  of  spring.  CherishiDS  sentiments 
of  veneration,  I  look  up  and  sweep  your  tomb.  Prostrate,  I  pray,  that  you  will 
come  and  be  present;  and  that  you  will  grant  your  posterity  that  they  may 
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lie  pro<*peroiis  and  innstriGfOs ;  at  thw  senson  of  genial  sbowen  and  geotie  brMiea; 
1  desire  to  recompense  the  root  of  xnj  existence,  and  exert  myself  sincerely^. 
Always  grant  yonr  safe  prolectiofi.  M j  trust  is  in  year  difine  spirit.  Reverently,  I 
predebt  the  five  fold  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  a  fowl,  a  dock,  a  goose,  and  a  fish;  also  an 
ofieriog  of  fire  plates  of  fruit,  with  Ubations  of  spirituous  liquors,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing thai  you  will  come  and  view  them*  With  the  most  attentive  respect  this  an- 
nunciation b  pr(*sented  on  high." 

Gambling  is  aniversal — wagers  are  laid  upon  a  great  variety  of  chances, 
but  surely  upon  none  more  singular  than  the  results  of  mortal  combats  be- 
tween crickets — tnbs  full  of  which  are  caught  in  autumn,  and  sold  by  shop- 
keepers during  the  winter.  Two  choice  combatants  are  placed  in  a  bowl, 
and  teazed  with  straws,  until  they^are  excited  to  fight,  which  they  do  with 
great  spirit,  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  generally,  only  ending  the  conflict. 
And  we  respectfully  submit  whether  the  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and 
boxing  of  Christian  countries  might  not  all  be  advantageoosly  supplanted  by 
the  cricket  fighting  of  China. 

"Duels  are  unknown,  and  assassination  nnfreqnent;  and  when  two  persons  fid! 
out  npon  a  matter,  after  a  vast  variety  of  gesture,  and  hage  vociferation  of  ^ppro- 
fariom,  they  will  Mow  off  their  wrath  and  separate  almost  without  touchiDg  each 
other. 

**  Sanimiogaptbe  moral  traits  of  Chinese  character,*'  observes  Mr.  AVilliams  very 
justly,  **  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the  ennmeration  of  its  oddities.  They 
have  attained  by  the  observance  of  peace  and  good  order,  to  a  high  degree  of  secu- 
rity for  life  and  property.  The  various  classes  of  society  are  linked  together  in  a 
remarkably  homogeneous  manner,  by  the  diffusion  of  edncation  and  property,  and 
equality  of  competition  for  office;  and  industry  receives  its  just  reward  of  food, 
raiment  and  shelter,  with  a  uniformity  which  enconragea  its  constant  ezeition." 

We  might  add  to  industry,  in  enumerating  their  virtaes,  filial  obedience, 
respect  to  superiors,  fidelity  to  the  marriage  bed,  urbanity,  lo^e  of  peace, 
and  horror  of  bloodshed.  Bat  these  virtaes  are  marred  by  the  almost  ant- 
rersal  vices  of  falsehood,  insincerity,  gambling,  and  sensuality.  Honesty 
and  truth  are  rare  virtues  in  China. 

We  announced  in  the  outset  of  this  article,  cmr  intention  of  conndering 
among  other  matters  connected  with  onr  subject,  that  of  the  state  of  the  iir- 
dostrial  arts  of  the  Chinese;  and  the  theme  is  broad  and  interesting 
enough  to  demand  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received  from  any  quar- 
ter. More  worthy  of  interest  than  their  present  condition,  would  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  antiquity,  and  of  the  influence  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
arts  as  that  of  printing,  paper-making,  the  silk  manufacture,  the  composi-  \ 
tion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  use  and  production  of  the  magnetic  needle,  for 
so  many  ages  previous  to  their  discoveries  in  Europe,  may  have  had  upon 
these  so  cdled  discoveries.  But  onr  limits  wholly  forbid  us  this  field  of 
labor. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  extent  and  copiousness 
of  C(iinese  literature.  Are  they  prepared  to  be  tnid  that  one  catalogue  of 
Chinese  books,  itself  contained  in  112  octavo  volumes,  contains  a  list  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  different  works,  one  alone  comprised  in  twenty 
thousand  odd  volumes,  and  many  others  of  one  hundred  and  more  volumes  f 
That  among  them  are  books  three  thousand  years  old,  giving  authentic  and 
credible  history  of  this  ancient  people,  certainly  for  forty-two  centuries,  if 
not  for  a  period  longer  than  this  by  five  hundred  years ;  poetry  written  be- 
fore the  Greek  language  was  thought  of,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing  in  anti- 
quity, (but  in  nothing  else,)  the  book  of  Job :  philosc^bical  and  moral 
assays  twenty-five  hundred  years  old;  sphool  books  not  much  younger; 
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biographies  dating  from  the  time  of  Homer;  novels,  tales,  dictionaries, 
written  A.  D.  150,  in  current  use  to-day  ;  treatises  npon  female  education, 
upon  agriculture,  ballads,  dramas,  and  encyclopedias? 

Antithetical  writers  upon  China  have  amused  their  readers  with  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  differences  existing  between  ourselves  and  our  antipodes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference  they  seem  entirely  to  have 
overlooked.  Not  more  certainly  do  our  beads  point  oppositely,  than  do  our 
tastes.  Ours  leads  to  the  noTel,  theirs  to  the  antique.  Is  not  a  book,  the 
date  of  ^^hose  imprimatur  has  for  its  penultimate  digit  one  a  unit  less  than 
the  current  one,  with  us  an  old  book  ?  and  if  it  be  a  novel,  is  it  not  pre- 
eminently so?  But  they  reprint  norels  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  sell 
them  in  the  streets.  And  recently  the  government  published  a  treatise  upon 
f  ice-growing,  illustrated  with  drawings,  and  written  A.  D.  1000.  We  have 
our  reports  of  latest  fashions— Chinese  ladies  wear  their  great-grandmothers 
gowns  and  shoes.  And  not  merely  do  our  fashions  become  obsolete ;  we 
need  a  glossary  to  read  Shakspeare ;  while  with  this  unchangeable  people, 
a  dictionary  seventeen  hundred  years  old  is  good  authority  t^ay,  and  one 
written  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  formed  the  basis  of  a  recent  Anglo- 
Chinese  one  by  Morrison. 

And  how  singularly  anomalous  is  this  literature !  We  cannot  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  for  Divinity  spake  through  Moses  and  David,  and 
the  author  of  that  sublimest  of  compositions,  the  book  of  Job.  Compare  it 
with  Grecian,  and  if  we  find  no  Homer,  we  have  the  San  Kwoh  Chi,  which, 
though  a  poem  in  prose,  has  given  to  Chinese  mythology  its  demigods,  and 
ttill  forms,  as  it  has  for  ages  formed,  the  fruitful  source  of  themes  for  poets 
and  subjects  for  painters.  If  we  find  no  Socrates  nor  Plato,  we  venture  to 
say  that  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  may  be  found  evidences 
that  their  philosc^hers  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  iirst  of  the 
Greeks. 

Not  that  the  great  Chinese  epic  would  compare  with  Homer  as  a  work  of 
'genius,  nor  to  the  western  ear  would  the  writings  of  the  great  moralists  of 
the  east  read  as  those  of  Plato  read.  Rut  we  must  reflect  that  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  language  is  so  totally  and  diametrically  opposed  in  idiom  and 
structure  to  those  of  the  west,  that  comparison  having  to  do  with  style  only, 
must  of  necessity  be  invidious.  Dress  up  Plato,  and  Homer  if  you  will,  in 
good  monosyllabic  Chinese,  with  no  inflections  to  your  verbs,  no  gender, 
number,  or  case  to  your  nouns,  with  nothing  but  a  liost  of  particles  to  do 
the  multifarious  offices  performed  in  other  tongues  by  the  varieties  of  termi- 
nation— and  carried  to  such  wonderful  and  unequalled  perfection  by  the 
Greeks — in  a  language  the  "  most  meagre  and  tedious  in  the  world,"  and 
then  see  whether  the  tables  might  not  be  turned.  As  to  the  philosophers, 
their  3en$e  can  be  obtained  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  upon  this  same  bald^ 
naked  sense,  that  any  conclusions  respecting  the  point  at  issue  must  be 
founded. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  subject  in  this  light :  Confucius  being  asked 
whether  any  one  word  would  express  the  conduct  most  fitting  our  whole 
life,  repljed:  "  Would  not  the  word  shu  serve?"  Which  he  explained  as 
meaning,  ••  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  Would  not  have  them  do  to  you!" 
It  required  Divinity  to  give  to  this  aphorism  that  active  construction  which 
distinguishes  Christianity  from  all  other  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
We  need  not  ask  whether  heathen  literature  can  furnish  its  parallel.  Could 
a  heathen  inculcate  any  higher  motive  to  virtue  than  is  contained  in  the 
following? 

«i  PUU  dutj,"  aaid  th0  sage,  •'  is  die  root  of  virtoe,  and  the  stem  firom  which  ia« 
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•tnictioD  in  moral  prineiplas  sprinipi  forth.  The  first  thing  fitial  doly  reqniro  of 
us  is,  that  we  carefully  preserve  from  all  injary,  and  in  a  perfect  state,  the  bodiee 
which  we  have  received  from  our  parents.  And  when  we  aoqiolre  for  ovrseJves  a 
station  in  the  world,  we  should  regulate  our  conduct  by  correct  principles,  so  as  to 
transmit  our  names  to  future  generations,  and  reflect  glory  upon  our  parents ;  this 
is  the  nitimate  aim  of  filial  dnty. 

**  *  Think  al wbvb  of  yonr  ancestors,      , 
Talk  oG  and  hnitate  tbeir  virtnes.' " 

Did  eamestoess  of  purpose  lead  Socrates  to  say  more  than  this  ? 

**Ihave,*'  said  Confucius,  "the  fidelity  of  that  animal,  (i^e  dog,)  and  1  am 
treated  like  it.  Bat  what  matters  the  ingratitude  of  man  ?  They  cannot  hinder 
me  from  doing  all  the  good  that  has  been  appointed  me.  If  my  precepts  be  disre- 
garded, I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  in  my  own  breast  that  I  havelhidifully 
performed  my  doty.'* 

Did  confidence  in  his  mssUm  lead  him  to  say  more  than  that,  ^<  If  heaTea 
means  not  to  obliterate  this  doctrine  from  the  earth,  the  men  of  Kaang  can 
do  nothing  to  me." 

But  our  limits  forbid  the  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought  any  farther. 
We  can  only  hope  in  what  may  fdiow,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
characteristic,  curious,  or  interesting  specimens  of  Chinese  literature,  or  of 
facts  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Williams  has  presented  us  with  a  couple  of  pages  of  an  extract  firoaa 
s  Chinese  metaphysical  disquisition.  Here  is  a  morsel  of  it.  Everybody 
will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  it  equal,  in  its  peculiar  excellencies,  to 
anything  of  any  German  Cant  or  Rant ;  everybody  will  concur  with  us 
in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Emersons  and  their  apostles,  of 
our  own  literature;  everybody  will  congratulate  us  upon  the  discovery, 
that  transcendentalism,  and  that  species  of  writing,  or  thinking,  or  philo8»> 
phizing,  which  has  been  described  by  one  of  its  admirers,  as  "  the  divioe 
darkness/'  is  at  least  five  hundred  years  old.    But  hear  Chu  Hi : 

*'  Should  any  one  ask  whether  the  immaterial  principle  or  primary  matter  ex- 
isted first,  I  should  say  that  the  immaterial  principle,  on  assuming  a  figure,  as- 
cended, and  primaiy  matter,  on  assuming  form,  descended ;  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  « assuming  form,  and  ascending  or  descending,  how  can  we  divest  our- 
selves of  the  idea  of  priority  and  subs^uence  t  ♦  ♦  •  Originally,  however, 
no  priority  of  subseqoence  can  be  predicated  of  the  immaterial  principle  and 
primary  matter;  and  yet,  if  you  insist  on  carrying  oat  the  reasoning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  then  you  must  say  that  the  immaterial  principle  has  priority/* 
<&c.,  ad  nauseam. 

Of  Chinese  history  we  are  unable  to  give  any  illustrations.  Remusat, 
in  speaking  of  one  work,  entitled  "  Complete  Antiquarian  Researches," 
embracing  the  history  of  China  for  more  than  forty  centuries,  though  writr 
ten  five  hundred  years  ago,  says :  "  This  excellent  work  is  a  library  of 
itself;  and  if  Chinese  literature  possessed  no  other,  the  language  would  be 
worth  learning  for  the  sake  of  reading  this  alone." 

Chinese  literature  is  full  of  novels.  R^musat,  whom  we  may  'consider 
sensible  authority,  compares  them,  in  their  construction,  to  those  of  Rich- 
ardson, "  in  which  the  authors  render  their  characters  interesting  and  natu* 
ral,  by  reiterated  strokes  of  the  pencil,  which  finally  produce  i^  high  degree 
of  illusion.  The  interest  in  their  pages  arose  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  stage  of  my  progress ;  and  in  approaching  to  the  termination,  I  found 
myself  about  to  part  with  some  agreeable  people,  just  as  I  had  duly  learned 
to  relish  their  society.    Visits,  and  the  formalities  of  polished  staiesmen ; 
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asflemblies,  atid  above  all,  the  converaations  whi<;h  make  them  agreeable ; 
repasts,  and  the  social  amusemeots  which  prolong  them ;  walks,  of  the 
admirers  of  beautiful  nature ;  journeys ;  the  manceavres  of  adventurers ; 
law-suits ;  the  literary  examinations ;  and  in  the  sequel  marriage,  form  the 
most  frequent  episodes  and  ordinary  conclusion.*'  Mr.  Williams  describes 
them  as  generally  decent ;  in  their  denouement  happy ;  characterized  by 
freedom  from  the  "raw  head  and  bloody  bones"  spirit;  and  consisting  with 
probal)ility.  The  following  illustration  of  their  fictitious  literature  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  famous,  in  China^  San  kwho  chi,  already  referred  to,  and 
dated  A.  D.  350.  It  may  be  premised,  ^md  we  feel  it  due  to  the  character 
of  Miss  Tian  Chen,  to  make  the  explanation,  that  Wang — high  chancellor 
Wang — has  laid  a  plot  to  inveigle  both  Lu  and  his  foster  father,  both  ene- 
mies to  their  common  master,  the  monarch,  within  the  influence  of  the 
charms  of  his  daughter  by  adoption,  that  through  her  jealousy  might  spring  < 
up  between  father  and  son,  and  thus  one  or  the  other  be  destroyed.  Miss 
Tian  Chen  is  in  the  plot ;  and  the  following  is  the  first  meeting,  brought 
about  by  the  ctniDing  of  the  ebanoeilor^  between  the  young  lady  and  her 
lover  that  was  to  be : 

'*  Highly  gratifled,  Lu  went  himself  to  Wang's  honsa  to  thank  him,  where  a 
weH-prepared  feast  of  viands  and  vrine  awaited  his  arrival,  Wang  went  out  to 
meet  hifti,  and  waitiug  upon  him  into  the  rear  hall,  invited  hhm  to  sit  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  but  Lu  objected ;  •  I  am  only  a  general  in  the  prime  minister's  depart- 
ment, while  your  excellency  is  a  hi^  minister  in  his  majestv's  court ;  why  this 
mlatafcen  respect  ?'  ^ 

^  Wang  rejoined, « There  is  no  hero  in  the  countiy  now  besides  you ;  I  do  not 
pay  this  honor  to  your  office,  but  to  your  talents.'  Lu  was  excessively  pleased. 
Wang  ceased  not  in  engaging  him  to  drink,  the  while  speaking  of  Lung  Choh's 
(Lu*8  foster-fioher)  high  qualities,  and  praising  his  guest's  virtnes,  who  on  his  side 
wildly  laughed  for  joy.  Most  of  the  attendaoto  were  oiderod  to  retire,  a  few 
Waiting-maids  stopping  to  seirve  out  wine.  When,  being  half-drunk,  he  ordered 
them  to  tell  the  young  child  to  oome  in.  Shortly  after,  the  two  pages  led  in 
Tian  Chen,  gorgeously  drssMd,  and  Lu,  much  astonished,  asked,  'Who  is 
thisl' 

**  *  It  is  my  little  daughter,  Tian  Chen,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  come  in  and 
see  you ;  for  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  honor's  misapplied  kindoess  to  m«^, 
which  has  been  like  that  to  dear  relatbes.'  He  then  bade  her  present  a  goblet  of 
wine  to  him,  and  as  she  did  so,  their  eyes  ghmced  to  and  firom  each  other. 
Wang,  feigning  to  be  drunk,  said,  *  The  child  strongly  requests  your  honor  to 
drink  many  caps ;  my  house  entirely  depends  upon  your  excellency.'  Lu  re- 
quested her  to  be  seated  ;  but  she,  acting  as  if  abouc  to  retire,  Waog  remarked, 
*  The  mneral  is  my  intimate  friend ;  be  seated,  my  child ;  what  are  you  afraid 
of?'  She  then  sat  down  at  his  skle,  while  La's  eyes  never  strayed  from  their 
gaze  upon  her,  dripking  and  loc^og.  Wang,  pointing  to  Tian,  said  to  Lu,  *  I 
wish  to  give  this  girl  to  you  as  a  concubine,  but  know  not  whether  you  will  re- 
ceive her.'  Lu,  leaving  the  table  to  thank  him,  said,  '  If  I  could  obtain  such  a 
girl  as  this,  I  would  emulate  the  requital,  dogs  and  horses  give  for  the  care  taken 
of  them.'  Wang  rejoined,  *  I  will  immediately  select  a  lucky  day,  and  send  her 
to  your  house.'  Lu  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off 
her,  while  Tian  herself,  with  ogling  ghinces,  intimated  her  passion.  The  feast 
shortly  aft^r  broke  up,  and  Lu  departed." 

The  plot  is  successful,  and  Lu  finally  kills  his  father.  Tales  of  a  lighter 
character  than  the  one  quoted  are  said  to  be  popular,  and  endless  in  their 
numbers ;  **  there  being,"  says  Williams,  "  thousands  and  myriads  of  this 
class  in  the  language."  Williams  gives  his  readers  two  or  three  specimens. 
We  have  selected  one  for  quotation. 

**  A  vifiager  was  once  selling  (^ums  In  the  market,  which  were  rather  delicious 
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and  fitigrant,  and  high  id  price ;  and  there  was  a  Tau  priest  clad  in  ragged  gar- 
meats  of  ^coarse  cotton,  begging  before  his  wagon.  The  villager  scolded  him,  but 
he  would  not  go  oif ;  whereupon  becoming  angry,  he  reviled  and  hooted  at  him. 
The  priest  said,  *  The  wagon  contains  many  hundred  plums,  and  I  have  only 
begged  one  of  them,  which  for  you,  respected  sir,  would  be  no  great  loss ;  why 
then  are  yon  so  angry  V  The  spectators  advised  to  give  him  a  poor  plum,  and  send 
him  away,  but  the  villager  would  not  consent.  The  workmen  in  the  market  disliking 
the  noise  and  clamor,  furnished  a  few  coppers,*  and  bought  a  plum,  which  they 
gave  the  priest.  He  bowing,  thanked  them,  and  turning  to  the  crowd,  said,  '  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  stingy,  and  request  yon,  my  friends,  to  partake  with  me  of  this  de- 
licious pi  am.  One  of  them  replied,  *  Now  you  have  it,  why  do  you  not  eat  it  your- 
self ?'  *  I  want  only  the  stone  to  plant,'  said  he.  eating  it  up  at  a  munch.  When 
eaten,  he  held  the  stone  in  his  hand,  and  taking  a  spade  off  his  shoulder,  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground  several  inches  deep,  into  which  he  put  it,  and  covered  it  with 
earth.  Then  turning  to  the  market-people  he  procured  some  broth,  with  which 
he  watered  and  fertilized  it ;  aod  others,  wishing  to  see  what  would  turn  up,  brought 
him  boiling  dregs  from  shops  near  by,  which  he  poured  upon  the  ho!e  just  dog. 
Every  one's  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  spot^  they  saw  a  crooked  shoot  issuing  forth, 
whicn  gradually  increased  till  it  became  a  tree,  having  bnnclies  and  leaves ;  floweoni 
and  then  fruit  succeeded,  large  and  very  fragrant,  which  covered  the  tree.  The 
priest  then  approached  the  tree,  plucked  the  fruit,  and  gave  the  beholders ;  and 
when  all  were  consumed,  he  felled  the  tree  with  a  coulter,  chopping  for  a  good 
while,  until  at  last  having  cut  it  off,  he  shoukleriM]  the  foliage  in  an  easy  manner, 
and  leisurely  walked  away. 

'*  When  first  the  priest  began  to  perform  his  magic  arts,  the  villager  was  also 
among  tlio  crowd  wita  outstretched  neck  and  gazing  eyes,  and  oom|j[etely  forgot 
his  own  business.  ^Vhen  the  priest  had  gone,  he  began  to  look  into  his  wagoo, 
and  lo  !  it  was  empty  of  plums ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  perceived  that  what  had 
been  distributed  were  all  bis  own  goods." 

Among  the  curiosities  and  miscellanies  of  Chinese  literature,  we  might 
notice  the  "  Tai  Hen,  or  great  classic  of  the  Emperor  Yongloh  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  A.  D.  1403,  in  22,877  chapters,  and  nearly  that  number  of  volumes." 
We  might  also  notice  the  **  Treasury  of  Compared  Characters  and  Sounds,*' 
prepared  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi, 
*'  who,"  says  M.  Caliery,  "  assembled  at  his  palace  the  most  distinguished 
literati  of  the  kingdom,  and  commanded  them  carefully  to  collect  all  the 
words,  allusions,  forms  and  figures  of  speech,  of  which  examples  might  be 
found  in  the  Chinese  language  of  every  style ;  to  devote  a  distinct  paugraph 
to  each  expression,  and  to  give  in  support  of  every  paragraph  several  quota- 
tions from  the  original  works."  This  labor  they  performed  in  eight  years, 
and  in  17 11  they  published  the  results  in  130  volumes,  under  some  of  the 
common  characters,  as  many  as  300,  400  and  up  to  600  combinations  are 
noticed,  all  of  which  modify  the  sense,  more  or  less,  and  afford  a  complete 
monograph  of  the  character,  affording  infinite  assistance  to  any  foreigner  as 
well  as  native  scholar,  wishing  to  learn  to  write  idiomatic  Chinese.  It  is 
entirely  unique,  we  believe,  and  we  might  well  suppose  of  high  value. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  Chinese  poetry.  Chinese  poetry  is  as  yet  de- 
ficient in  any  thing  approaching  an  epic;  and  it  chiefly  consists  in  tlie 
lighter  species  of  poetical  composition,  to  which  in  a  general  way  the  titles 
of  odes  and  sonnets  have  been  given.  Mr.  William*  has  illustrated  their 
metre  and  rythm  by  several  examples.  Here  is  a  stanza  of  the  oldest  ode, 
for  aught  we  know,  in  the  world. 

**  Kien  Ida  tsang  tsang^ 
Pih  lu  wei  thuang  ; 
So  wei  i  jin, 
Tsai  skiDui  yik  fang ;" 

#  1400  ChinBae  cash  make  090  dollar* 
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Somewhat  more  pedantic  is  the  foilowing : 

»*  Liang  kiang^  siang  niang,  yang  kiang  tsiang^  Jci  ni,  pi  c/w,  ti  hi  mu^^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  critics  competent  to  make  the  discovery, 
that  the  goJden  age  of  Chinese  poetry  was  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies of  ihe  Christian  era,  just  when  their  antipodes  were  at  the  lowest  depth 
of  darkness  and  degradation.  The  poetry  of  this  period  has  been  published 
by  imperial  authority,  in  900  volumes.  The  selections  which  follow,  belong 
to  no  particular  age,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  not  the  finest  that  might  have 
been  made  from  the  few  extracts  we  have  had  access  to.  Gallantry  woulii 
)ead  to  the  first  choice  of  this  flattering  (to  the  sex)  morceau  : 

"  A  beaotiful  and  elever  woman 

Is  like  the  owl  and  like  the  kite ; 
Women  with  long  tongues  are  stepping  stones  to  misery. 
Commotions  come  not  from  heaven  alone, 
They  are  produced  by  women. 
Tongues  which  neither  teach  nor  reprove 
Are  those  of  women  and  eunuchs." 

The  following  is  simple  and  rural : 

**  Crash,  crash,  resound  the  ialling  trees ; 

Chirp,  chirp,  respond  the  birds  to  their  fellows. 

They  come  from  the  shndy  dells, 

Flitting  upon  the  lofty  trees, 

Answering  each  other  in  their  songs, 

And  seeking  their  friends  with  their  notes  ^ 

Behold  these  songsters  I 

I»ike  friends  they  ask  for  replies. 

Shall  it  be  then  that  men 

Desire  not  their  living  friends  7" 

And  the  following,  we  think,  contains  a  really  poetical  idea : 

**  That  man  of  whom  I  speak. 
Is  OD  the  water's  fiirther  shore ; 
Up  the  stream  have  I  followed  him, 
Long  and  hamssed  was  the  voyage  ; 
Down  the  river  have  I  sought  him. 
Seeming  to  see  him  in  the  waters  midst.** 

And  here  comes  from  China  an  echo  of  thiit  same  '*  nil  desperandum'^ 
spirit,  which  at  Ihe  beginning  was  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart :. 

**  A  passage  for  the  sea  hw  been  cnt  throng  mountains, 
And  stones  have  been  melted  to  repair  the  heavens  ; 
In  all  the  worM  there  is  nothing  that  is  impossible, 
It  is  the  heart  of  man  akine  that  is  wanting  resolatioD. 

•*  In  the  morning  I  was  a  humble  cottager. 

In  the  evening  f  entered  the  conrt  of  the  son  of  heaven  r 

Civil  and  military  oflfiees  are  not  hereditary ; 

Men  most  ^erefore  rely  npon  their  own  ejQTorts^** 

Thus  18  fraternal  love  enjoined : 

**  Should  some  light  cause  occasion  angry  strife. 
Let  each  recall  his  thooghtSv  once  and  again, 
>[or  act  till  every  point  he  thrice  hath  turned, 
Remembering  whence  they  both  at  first  have  sprung. 

**  Though  like  two  twigs  which  from  one  stem  diverge. 
Their  growth,  perhaps,  doth  tend  toward  different  points. 
Yet  search  unto  the  root  they  still  are  joined. 
One  sap  pervades  the  twigs,  one  blood  tbe  brothen*  veiBs.*^^ 
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Oqe  more  extract  from  what  Mr.  Williams  teUs  us  is  among  thw  best 
ballads^  shall  complete  our  specimens  of  Chinese  poetry : 

«*  Bat  if  my  face  is  lank,  mv  miod  is  firmly  fixed 

So  to  fire  my  golden  buds  that  they  shall  excel  all  beside. 

Bvt  how  know  I  whoMl  put  them  in  the  jewelled  cup  ? 

Whose  taper  fingers  will  leisurely  give  them  to  the  maid  to  draw  ? 

**  At  a  bright  fire  she  makes  the  tea,  her  sorrows  flee  away ; 
When  shall  she  learn  our  toil  who  so  tender  picked  it  all  f 
How  that  without  a  sign  the  fierce  wind  and  rain  did  rise. 
Drenching  and  soaking  our  persons  as  if  plunged  into  a  bath. 

**  My  splint  basket  slung  on  my  arm,  my  hair  adorned  with  flowerSt 
I  go  to  the  side  of  the  Sunglo  hills,  and  pick  the  mountain  tea ; 
Amid  the  pathway  goiog,  we  sisters  one  another  rally, 
And  laughing,  I  point  to  yonder  village — there's  our  house, 

«^  Your  hand-matd*s  house  and  home  is  at  the  weeping  willow's  side^ 
In  a  place  where  the  green  shade  the  grassy  dwelling  hide ; 
To-morrow,  if  you're  content,  come  be  my  boon  companions, 
Nearing  the  door  you'll  know  it  by  the  fragrance  of  the  firing  tea." 

Indifferent  enough,  no  doabt,  must  be  the  impression  such  specimens  as 
those  we  have  given  of  Chinese  poetry  will  give  our  readers.  Bat  we 
think  we  are  yet  by  no  means  prepared  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  its 
character.  We  must  wait  till  Chinese  scholars  shall  have  grown  up,  pre* 
pared  by  acquaintance  not  only  with  their  own,  but  with  western  languages 
and  literature,  to  truly  estimate  the  real  beauties  of  their  tongue.  The  la- 
bors of  such  men  would  serve  to  place  China  in  her  true  relative  position 
upon  that  scale  of  literary  merit,  where,  whoever  may  stand  second,  Eng^ 
land  must  be  first. 


V00DCHVCI8. 

Dear  Lemuel: 

Since  yoH  desire  it,  this  letter  shall  treat  of  the  Woodohuck,  his  life  and 
death,  and  of  associated  themes.  It  shall  be  the  Dashes  at,  the  Glimpses, 
Glances,  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  him — ^the  Sayings  and  Doinga, 
the  Domestic  Manners,  the  Men  and  Things,  of  him.  It  shall,  then,  be 
more  dull  (?)  and  instructive  than  my  missives  usually  are;  not,  however, 
acientifically  nice  and  formal.  Rather,  still  ^'  in  an  extemporanean  style, 
(as  I  do  commonly  at  all  other  exercises,)  efudi  quidrquid  diciavit  gemus 
mens;  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation  as  1  do  ordinarily  speak,  without 
all  affectation  of  big  words — idem  calamo^  quad  in  mente,*'*  I  shall  not 
forego  my  wonted  epistolary  privilege  of  egotism  and  discursiveness ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  formidable  promise  of  the  first  sentences,  you  need  look 
only  for  *'  a  desultory  and  antoschediastic,  oflT-hand,  and  extemporaneous 
article." 

Amom;  agriculturists,  this  beast  is  a  nuisance.  Among  scientific  natn* 
ralists,  he  is  of  the  genus  arctomys'—^pirot,  a  bear,  and  M»f»  a  mouse — ^ihe 
mus  numax  of  some,  the  mus  empetra  with  others.  "  Supra  fusco"  say 
the  books,  **  cinereus,  subtus  ntlnrufaSy  capUte,  eanda^  pedUms^que  fusciSf 
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Am:.  ;  and  more,  all  in  this  daaato  dead  langaages,  which  aoands  oddlj  to 
one  who  has  been  used  to  see  the  subject  in  his  rough*and*tunible  vivacity. 
It  is  amusing,  instructive^  or  humiliating,  according  as  your  philosophy, 
rather  as  your  temperament  or  stomach,  which  decides  your  philosophy,  is 
humorous,  thoughtfully-observant  or  over  humanly-conceited,  to  mark  the 
resemblances  between  this  genus  arctomys  and  certain  of  the  gains  homo. 
You,  who  can  be  grateful  for  or  proud  of  the  high  position  in  the  scale  of 
living  creation  that  you  enjoy,  and  yet  not  forget  that  all  this  creation  has  ^ 
a  common  Maker  and  Disposer,  and  that  so  all  its  members  are  in  some 
sort  your  brethren,  will  kindly  smile  while  reading  a  description,  confirmed, 
and  slightly  added  to  by  my  own  frequent  experience,  taken  from  Audubon. 
Firstly,  you  will  see  his  likeness  to  the  bear  often  paralleled  by  the  ursine 
manners  of  door-keepers,  rail-car  conductors,  and  other  such  briefly-autho- 
rized officials — shame-faced  worth  and  repulsed  poverty  can  bear  testimony 
to  their  too  frequent  presence,  on  the  front  seats  and  in  the  passenger  cars. 
Then,  my  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  body  is  thick  and  the  legs  are  short, 
a>  that  the  belly  nearly  touches  the  ground ;"  here  we  see  the  type  of  the 
well-fed  city  fathers,  and  of  other  adipose  waddlers,  whose  uncarked  minds 
have  never  interfered  with  the  nutritive  processes— good-natured  and  pros- 
perous— whom  it  is  a  comfort  to  look  upon.     **  Head  short,"  runs  the 
record ;  wherein  again  we  and  they  are  common — ^for  we  except  and  dis- 
tinguish a  man  as  peculiar,  when  we  say  he  has  a  *Hong  head" — and  you 
know,  exceptio  probat  regtdum, — ^though,  by  the  way,  I  never  could  see 
how  an  exception  proves  the  rule,  till  it  is  proved  to  be  an  exception,  by 
which  time  proof  of  the  rule,  I  apprehend,  becomes  unnecessary.     Mean* 
time  the  phrase  is  convenient  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  and  imposes, 
by  its  foreign  air,  like  some  other  things  of  small  intrinsic  worth.     *'  Eyes 
moderate'* — that  is,  not  speculative,  like  those  of  the  senior  Hamlet's  Ghost 
and  of  prudent  merchants.    In  this  respect  there  is  not  so  general  a  like- 
nesa  as  I  could  wish  between  the  "  subject  of  this  memoir,"  and  we  others. 
Unhappily  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  naen  are  (excuse  the  vulgarity  of  the 
sensible  old  phrase)  too  big  for  their  belly.    And  from  this  disagreement  in 
the  size  of  organs  come  ill-digested  schemes,  a  making  haste  to  be  rich, 
for  whose  ill  consequences  poor  flovernroent  officers  are  blamed.    Hard 
times  are  often  all  in  your  eye.     Your  ruin  and  distress  that  we  hear  so 
much  of  every  few  years,  coupled  with  abuse  of  the  men  at  Washington, 
are  not  so  much  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  finance,  as  to  the  low  state 
of  ophthalmolology  in  the  marts  of  business.     But  to  return  to  our  friend. 
Now  he  seems  sinking  into  the  dandiacal  classes,  for  he  hath  "  whiskers 
numerous."     But  anon  he  rises  among  the  healthy  vulgar,  with  his  **  legs 
short  and   muscular,"  so  anlike  the  select  spindles  of  refined  drawing- 
rooms.    "  Toes  long  and  well-separated,  palms  naked,"  as  they  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  those  from  whom  the  upper  ten  thousand  eventually  draws  its 
recruits— did  it  not,  thb  front  rank  of  a  foolish  legion  would  degenerate 
into  cripples  and  malformations  in  a  few  generations,  and  in  a  few  more 
the  race  would  only  be  known  by  its  tomb-etones.    Once  more,  however, 
with  apparent  inconsistency,  our  friend  presents  his  foot  and  proffisrs  his 
ctaim  to  admission  in  polished  society,  whose  members  wear  snug  boots» 
As  a  soldier  might  show  his  scars  to  for^tful  comrades,  so  he  displays  the 
**  tubercles  at  the  roots  of  the  toes"— his  cornigeral  certificate  of  right  to 
be  placed  on  equal  footing.    But  above  all,  these  words,  as  I  read,  anthro- 
pomorphized him,  inspired  more'  fraternal  sentiment  regarding  him  than 
the  rest.     He  has  the  *'  rudiments  of  a  thumb  with  a  minute  nail."     As 
though  he  were  struggling  up  to  humanity,  pursuing  it  under  difficulties, 
with  that  dogged  industry,  that  has  made  so.  many  moderately- endowed 
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men  to  become  men  of  mark,  and  as  though  his  experimental  attempt  io 
this  direction  were  not  yet  consummated.  Thus  far,  with  all  his  strivings, 
he  has  onJy  mastered  the  rudiments,  and  must  wait,  no  one  knows  how 
many  ages,  for  such  auspicious  developing  circumstances  as  will  enable  him 
to  attain  to  the  higher  joints.  Studying,  drudging  over  the  *'  rudimans/' 
as  Mr.  Cophagus'  apprentice  calls  them,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  a 
fit  subject  of  action  for  some  benevolent  society — 4hat  some  loving,  disin- 
terested individual  should  write  in  a  simple  style,  a  little  manual  for  his 
use,  and  that  some  other  of  like  attributes  should  publish  this — Thumbs 
made  Easy,  in  a  cheap  form,  with  plates,  and  see  to  its  general  sobterra- 
nean  circulation.  Only  the  **  rudiments  of  a  thumb  and  a  minute  nail"— 
it  works  on  my  sympathies. 

He  lias  a  bushy  tail,  and  is  habited  next  the  skin  in  a  soft,  woolly  fur, 
mingled  with  which  are  coarse,  long  hairs,  that  project  and  form  his  oot'> 
side  covering,  as  you  wear  your  pilot  over  broadcloth.  His  color  was 
mentioned  above;  but  in  regard  to  color,  size,  weight,  and  other  items, 
there  roles  a  great  variety.  Audubon  writes  of  one  in  his  possession,  from 
Lower  Canada,  that  is  "  coal  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  nose  and  a 
patch  under  the  chin  ;"  the  like  are  to  be  found  in  New-York  ;  and,  though 
rarely,  with  us  here  in  nether  New-England.  I  know  of  one  sleeping 
within  a  mile  of  me ;  and  there  he  will  sleep,  sweetly,  soundly,  withottt 
turning  over,  till  fruit-bearing  spring  comes  again, 

"  And  Bmall  fottles  maken  raelodie,** 

as  Chaucer  sings ;  for  he  has  no  need  to  garner  winter  stores.  Instead 
of  laying  up  provision  for  the  winter  months,  by  a  kind  provision  of  nature, 
he  lays  himself  up  during  the  season  when  frost  cuts  off  his  supplies ;  for 
half  the  year,  as  Sam  Weller  says  of  the  title  of  grandfather  in  his  family, 
lies  "  dormouse" — careless  of  salt  meats,  independent  of  grocers.  His 
posture,  while  enjoying  this  long  slumber,  is  one  of  deep  meditation — not 
unlike  that  of  those  ancients  who  sought  beatific  illunnnation  by  constant 
contemplation  of  the  pits  of  their  stomachs ;  or,  perhaps,  better,  it  is  a 
pleasant  emblem  of  the  economical  nature  of  his  condttion,  that  withoat 
painful  thrift  still  makes  both  ends  meet^-tbe  nose  resting  on  the  abdo- 
men. 

In  the  matter  of  habits,  the  woodchuck,  as  well  as  most  other  nndomesU- 
cated  auimals,  is  more  correct  and  regular  than  we,  his  self-styled  bettor 
He  does  not  guzzle,  nor  dive  into,  nor  bolt  his  food,  so  grossly  or  rapidly 
as  we  are  apt  to  do ;  eonsequently  -we  do  not  hear  of  hb  dyspeptic  troubles. 
We  might  draw  valuable  lessons  in  dietetics  from  his  procedure.  Stooping, 
he  nips  a  stalk  of  clover,  one  of  his  favorite  dishes^-thoogb  he  will  eat  oo 
occision  other  vegetables,  and  counts  beans  amm^  the  highest  liixuries-^> 
and  then  rises,  to  masticate  leisurely  and  appreciate  its  fall  relish.  Daring 
the  meal,  he  looks  around,  from  time  to  time,  to  eo}oy  tlie  landscape,  and 
see  if  its  beauties  are  not  marred  by  the  presence  of  some  enemy.  If  an  j 
one  tells  you  that  he  collects  food  in  his  pouched  cheeks,  as  the  squirrels 
do,  withhold  belief.  Your  informant  may  quote  bis  books,  aad  bring  never 
80  ingenious  proofs,  but  the  animal  has  no  pouches  to  fUl.  Blessed  with  ap- 
petite and  "  good  digestion,"  that  best  of  waiters,  the  injury  that  be  does  to 
a  clover  field  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  is  more  than  yon  would  at  first 
expect  from  so  small  a  forager.  In  addition  to  his  consumption,  he  wastes 
as  much  more  by  trampling  the  grass  and  breaking  the  ground.  So  much 
for  his  eating,  subjectively. 

Objectively. — His  flesh,  though  loose,  is  tender,  and  in  good  feeding  season 
very  fat.    If  laid  in  cold  water  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  going  to  the  fire. 
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it  loses  its  earthy  ftavor;  and  wheu  rightly  cooked  becomes  a  well-savored 
dish.  My  sole  experience  is  of  a  white  fricassee ;  I  hear  roasts  and  baked 
well  spoken  of. 

His  habitation  is  a  long  basement  apartment,  approached  by  a  sloping 
entrance,  and  extending  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  forty  feet ;  when  dug  on 
a  plain  fieJd,  it  runs  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  under  the  surface. 
You  sometimes  find  short  ones,  that  are  the  work  of  youngsters,  and  are  not 
inhabited — perhaps  a  mere  baby-house  work  of  imitation  and  juvenile  amuse- 
ment, at  sight  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  elders  smile ;  (>erhaps  an  im« 
posed  exercise  preparatory  to  mature  digging  and  independent  househokliBg; 
Occasionally  there  is  but  one  opening,  but  every  piudent,  wtlNto-do  wood-' 
chuck  digs  from  one  to  two  rodiit,  and  makes  two  outlets.  One  of  these  i» 
plainly  marked  by  the  excavated  earth  lying  about  it;  the  other  is  smaller, 
and  concealed  by  the  grass  or  teaves.  Through  this  last  he  often  make» 
good  his  retreat,  while  a  canine  or  human  enemy  is  mining  at  the  other^ 
There  is  generally  but  one  gallery  }  but  I  broke  into  a  burrow  last  autumn,. 
fiiU  of  windings,  with  a  long  side  branch,  and  more  than  two  entrances  ^ 
it  seemed  to  be  a  double  burrow,  and  it  may  be,  the  children  were  living; 
with  the  old  fi)lks  instead  of  setting  up  a  separate  establishment,  as  they 
usually  do.  The  earth  thrown  out  does  not  appear  nearly  enough  to  have- 
filled  the  excaration,  nor  can  I  get  by  observation  or  inquiry  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  curious  disproportion.  When  I  questioned  Black  Tomr 
be  said,  "  they  begin  at  the  bottom  and  throw  the  dirt  behind  them."  1  have 
spoken  of  burrows  in  plain  open  fields.  A  more  favorite  location  is  under 
a  rock,  or  a  stone  wall,  or  on  a  side  hill,  and  in  such  cases  the  process 
of  digging  out  the  occupants  is  very  difficult.  .Were  it  not  for  this,  I  would 
unearth  the  black  specimen  mentioned  above  (you  won't  mistake  it  for 
Tom,)  and  forward  him  to  you  by  express ',  for  in  the  dormant  state  he 
miffht  be  sent  from  here  to  Europe,  like  any  inanimate  parcel,  be  returned 
and  depodited  in  his  hole,  and  finally  wake  up  none  the  wiser  for  his  voyage, 
88  has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  others  who  have  made  it ;  and  none  the 
worse,  wliich  has  not  always  been  the  case  with  those  who  have  made  it.  In 
winter  they  often  lie  in  dry  ledges. 

His  organs  of  hearing  are  very  nice,  and  by  their  warning,  he  gets  a  long 
enough  start  of  his  enemy  to  countervail  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  whichr 
however,  compass  the  ground  with  a  rapidity  that  you  would  not  look  for 
from  their  brevity,  and  to  enable  him  to  reach  shelter  before  his  pursuer.. 
When  too  closely  pressed,  he  turns  on  dog  or  man,  and  fights  to  the  last,  biting 
deeply.  A  blow  with  a  stout  stick  across  the  back  of  the  neck  sets  him  at  rest. 
During  the  summer,  I  had  opportunity  to  deal  but  one  such,  though  I  ofteni 
enough  put  myself  in  the  way  of  it.  as  my  letters  of  that  time  informed  you. 

Id  spite  of  their  human  likeness  and  good  qualities^  these  woodchucka- 
had  worked  too  mucb  evil  in  the  fields;  what  with  their  eating  of  ^the 
vegetation,  their  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  their  tangling  of  the  grass  witb 
their  criss-cross  paths,  as  definitively  marked  as  if  trampled  by  the  marchi 
of  men — too  mucb,  I  say,  that  we  could  look  upon  it  quietly.  When  going 
through  the  lots  one  day,  I  came  upou  fourteen  main  holes,  d  iwn  each^f 
which  a  little  of  it  dripping,  my  good  nature,  by  the  time  I  had  passed  the 
last  of  them,  was  clean  exhausted,  and  I  straightway  resolved  to  be  the 
death  of  some  of  the  inmates.  I  thought  to  shoot  them,  and  loaded  the  gun 
remarkably  well ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  shooting  part  of  the  exercises, 
never  was  there  an  instance  where  the  maxim,  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  was  more  in  point  The  beasts  had  no  correct  notions  of  hcnor  nor 
of  discipline,  and  in  place  of  waiting  to  be  shot  like  Christian  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,  they  incontinently  took  to  their  heels,  and  these  4bem  to  Ibeir  eel- 
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lars,  when  they  discorered  my  approach.  Since  open  fight  was  out  of  the 
qiestion,  I  tried  a  siege,  and  for  three  hours  of  a  summer's  afternoon  sat  near 
a  hole,  with  the  gun  at  my  side,  waiting  for  a  mark  to  fire  at,  and  meantime 
reading  Don  Quixotte.  But  Mundanus  was  either  too  cunning  for  me,  or 
in  careless  innocence  f^as  taking  his  siesta,  for  I  afterwards  found  that  his 
kind  are  usually  within  doors  at  that  time  of  the  day.  Their  hours  for  going 
out  are  rather  at  morning  and  evening.  Whether  it  was  craft  or  chance, 
matters  not,  I  saw  not  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his  snout  that  day.  Supper- 
time  came,  I  closed  the  volume,  uncapped  the  gun,  and  came  back  to  the 
house,  somewhat  ruefully  as  you  may  suppose,  and  piqued  that  this  troglo- 
dyte should  thus  outgeneral  me  with  his  masterly  inactivity.  My  next  plan 
was  that  of  drowning;  and  finding  the  next  day  a  domicil,  where  the  rear 
and  front  doors  were  little  distant,  I  brought  some  casks  of  water  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  with  the  help  of  an  associate,  poured  in  one  hundred  gal- 
lons a3  fast  as  possible.  The  water  soon  met,  from  either  end,  ia  the  midde 
of  the  gallery,  and  then  flowed  back  to  the  surface.  In  a  moment  up  came 
a  head,  but  seeing  your  friend  standing  ready  for  him  with  uplifted  hoe, 
instantly  ducked  and  paddled  through  to  the  other  outlet,  now  all  exhaust, 
and  retreating  from  the  elemental  war,  reckless  of  opposition.  "  T^ook  out," 
said  1,  to  my  helper,  who  was  like  armed  as  myself;  "  Now  then,  quick  ! 
have  at  him  1"  Slam  went  the  hoe  head,  we  exulting,  straight  down  midst 
mud  and  water,  on  to  the  devoted,  and  then — bless  your  nostrils,  what  an 
unfragrancy  I  It  was  a  skunk  thai  had  taken  possession  there  and  driven 
out  the  rightful  tenant.  This,  in  passing,  is  not  an  uncommon  instance 
among  the  brute  creation  of  holding  by  right  of  conquest.  What  is  curious 
in  this  case  is,  that  afterwards  the  burrow  was  re-occupied  by  the  original 
proprietor,  or  one  of  his  kin,  whose  bones  now  lie  in  the  same,  he  having 
been  done  to  death  by  a  process  before  alluded  to,  and  which,  as  you  de- 
sire. I  will  presently  detail  more  particularly.  I  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and 
was  reminded  of  those  lawsuits,  to  wit,  the  great  majority  of  lawsuits, 
where  the  plaintiff  wishes  he  had  never  begun,  but  being  once  in,  must 
needs  on.  This  ungrateful  turn  of  affairs  brought  the  water  cure  into  bad 
odor  with  me.  For  the  next  trial  I  placed  some  powder  and  sulphur  two 
or  three  feet  within  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  and  then  lighting  a  bunch  of 
pine  shavings,  lied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  stooped  down  just  to  see  where  to 
direct  it — the  most  natural  movement  in  the^ world,  you  know,  wherebj, 
however,  I  suddenly  became  a  less  handsome  man  than  usual,  by  reason  of 
an  especially  brief  set  of  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes. 

It  may  be,  that  I,  while  sitting  on  a  rock  hard  by,  that  caucrht  me  as  I 
reeled  backward,  and  rubbing  off  the  crisped  extremities  of  the  charred 
hair,  my  eyes  smarting,  and,  for  the  time,  sightless,  my  organs  of  smelling 
oppressed  with  the  fumes  of  burned  meat,  powder  and  brimstone — ^I  hope 
not,  Lemuel — I  hops  that,  even  under  such  suggestive  circumstances.  I 
did  not  commit  that  sin  against  good  taste  and  ffood  rhetoric,  to  say  nothing 
of  good  morals — but  it  may  be,  that,  perhaps,  I  then — used  bad  language. 
My  memory  docs  not  accurately  recall  ail  the  doifigs  of  those  confused, 
ve\ed  moments.  I  recollect  that  I  was  in  a  very  expletive,  imprecatory 
vein,  and  was  filled  with  all  grimness  toward  the  gf-nus  arctoynys.  I  am  iti 
quite  a  different  mood  now,  and  half-ashamed  of  that  transfient  acerbity. 
With  all  their  devouring  and  trampling,  and  digging,  we  have  sived 
enough  from  a  plentiful  harvest  for  barn,  pantry  and  cellar ;  and  now,  as  I 
think  of  them,  packed  away  in  their  snuggeries — they,  too,  so  well  pro- 
vided  for,  slumbering  there  quietly  till  Pentecost.  I  remember  that  they 
had  their  right  to  the  soil  and  its  fruits  ;  thnt  the  Scripture  is  always  true — 
**the   earth  is  the   Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof*'     We  Yankees  are  a 
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little  apt  to  forget  this,  and  claim  all  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  good 
people  talk  as  though  the  starving  strangers  from  Europe  had  no  sort  of 
right  to  crumbs  that  fall  from  our  plentifully-spread  table ;  no  right  to  dig 
on  our  unused  lands,  and  finallj  spread  one  of  their  own. 

But  to  return  to  last  August,  and  what  I  did  and  how  I  felt  then.  The 
week  after  the  explosion,  I  looked  into  a  book  of  chemistry,  and  found  that 
chlorine  gas  wts  heavier  than  the  atmospheric  air,  ond  destructive  to  ani- 
mal life.  Upon  that  hint  I  went  to  the  druggist,  and  bought  roe  chloride 
of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid ;  pot  halt  a  pound  of  the  lime  into  an  old 
saucepan,  and  clapped  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  burrow :  covered  all  over 
save  a  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  lead  pipe,  through  which  I  poured  the. 
ectd.  From  the  unioa  of  these  two  is  generated  the  chlorine  gas;  and 
the  ill  flavor  of  the  combats  between  St.  Dustan  and  the  adversary,  oC 
which  we  laughingly  read  in  Southey's  ballad,  must  have  been  as  attar  of 
roses,  in  comparisou.  Novelists  sometimes  stop  in  the  midst  of  an  ecstatic 
scene,  with  the  flattering  remark  to  the  reader,  that  his  imagination  can 
finish  it  more  accurately  than  their  power  of  description.  This  odor  of 
chlorine  gas  is  something  that  your  imagination,  dear  Lem.,  can  no  way 
compass.  It  must  be  a  foul  imagination  that  cdu)3.  To  use  again  one  of 
tliose  convenient  substitute  phrases,  that  take  the  place  of  further  mental 
effort — **  It  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated."  I  had  finally  hit  upon  the 
right  method  of  destruction,  and  three,  at  least,  of  the  groundlings,  be* 
cause  of  it,  lie  dead  as  Julius  Caesar,  or  any  other  hero. 

The  last  tirao  that  L  charged  the  saucepan,  it  was  against  an  impudent 
varlet  of  a  manax^  who  would  show  himself,  rioting  among  tbe  rankly  grow- 
ing crop,  or  sitting  up  on  his ,  I  mean  just  as  we  humans  do,  and  as  our 

quadrupedal  fellow-beings  ordinarily  do  not,  and  would  apparently  quiz 
rue,  while  I  watched  him  from  the  window.  But  as  surely  as  I  went 
down  stairs  and  out  after  him,  he  was  as  cloar  ^one  as  your  last  night's 
good  resolutions.  But  the  h«avy  fumes  reached  him  in  his  very  pene- 
tralia. With  all  its  cunning  windings  and  stout  side  walls,  his  strong 
iicild  could  not  protect  him.  He,  like  tbe  rest,  must  yield  a  victim  to  the 
advances  of  modem  science. 

I  may  add  to  what  is  written  above,  that,  here  in  New-England,  at  least, 
the  marmotts  are  not  gregarious,  though  several  burrows  may  be  found 
near  together.  Their  western  relatives  are  found  in  large  numbers ;  and 
travellers,  supposed  to  be  fanciful,  speak  of  them  as  forming  communi- 
ties, with  set  watchmen  to  give  notice  of  hostile  approaches.  Naturalists 
advise  us  lately  not  to  believe  tliese  travellers.  With  us  a  full  grown 
specimen  measures  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length;  if. you  include  the 
tail,  two  feet,  and  weighs  about  ten  pounds.  The  female,  in  early  sum- 
mer, brings  forth  her  young  **  four  or  five  in  number,"  though  families — 
it  may  be  poor  clerical  wood  chucks  that  are  so  blessed — of  eight  are  re- 
corded. As  nature's  agent,  she  takes  the  kind  care  and  displays  the 
same  parental  solicitude  to  which  we  all  owe  so  much,  and  which  young 
vsroodchucks  in  a  few  months  are  able  to  dispense  with  and  do  straight- 
way forget,  wherein — changing  the  length  of  lime  of  course — lies  the 
last  trait  of  similitude  that  I  will  indicate,  between  the  genu*  arctomys 
and  the  gcus  homo,  1  have  drawn  my  letter  to  an  unreasonably  weari- 
some length,  I  fear,  for  1  have  again  fallen  into  this  bad  habit  of  night 
writing,,  that  was  only  excusable  in  the  fine  season,  when  the  glorious  ojut- 
door  light  and  life  were  too  good  to  be  shut  out  by  four  walls — a  '*  sul- 
lonless  against  nature,"  that  1  am  rarely  guilty  of  between  May  and  No- 
vember. "The  huntsmen  are  up  in  Arabia;  and  they  have  already 
passed  their  first  sleep  in  Persia;"  and  with  all  good  wishes,  dear 
Lemuel,  I  extinguish  my  epistle.  Yours,  always,        C.  R.  B. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CHBI8T0PHEI  COIDIBUS; 

A  9EQUEI.  TO  BOABPIL'b  DEPABTVllK  FROlf  GRANADA, 


C  AUTO    THIRD. 


TEAR  1493. 

Okce  more  to  city  Isabel, 
The  Admiral  good  was  come ; 

Oh !  mortal  sickneM  sacked  it  now : 
Cold  death  bad  yanquisfaed  some. 

Of  braised  grains  was  there  no  hoard,— 

Soon  rose  a  syWan  mill, 
Where  labor  stained  ike  grandees'  kandSf 

Bom  laborers  waxing  ill. 

There,  sought  not  gold,  the  eager  grasp,— 

To  clutch  it  all  musk  toilr-* 
There  fostering  viands,  scant,  were  deak 

To  all, — e'en  priestly  Boyle. 

Vainglorions  minds  nroused  to  ire. 

They  vaunted  rank  by  birth, 
^Gainst  mentcU  rank, — to  Colon  given 

By  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth. 

But  much  Columbus  yearned  to  coast 

By  Cuba's  sun-bright  isle, 
The  eastern  realm,  he  dreaming  still, 

That  isle  so  grand,  the  while. 

Now  then,  he  thought,  its  southern  coast, 

To  follow  on-*-aud  on. 
Till  Man^  and  Kathay  'd  appear— 

Dominions  of  the  KhUn, 

In  Hispaniola,  restive  isle, 

Diego  should  preside. 
With  Friar  Boyle,  and  others,  high. 

As  coansellors  at  his  side. 

The  VioeTDjr's  ships*  then  eoursed  the  seat, 

Jamaica  rich  he  viewed, 
And  countless  othei'  islets  fair, 

With  loveliest  things  endued. 

One  verdant  cluster,  all  was  draped 

In  gaudiest  butterflies ; 
Where  the  crane,  flamingo,  scarlet-plumed. 

Bright  gleaming,  charmed  the  eyes. 

"  These,  sure,"  said  he,  "  are  th'  islet  to 
blest. 

Which  Marco  Polo  told, 
The  glowing  coast  of  Asia  fringed— 

That  orient  land  of  old." 

Oh !  how  from  Cuba's  southern  shore^ 
Qaied  multitndinoas  eyes, 


At    barks   so   woodroot,— manned,  *tWB9 
thought, 
By  dwellers  of  the  skies. 

To  right  stretched  woody  Omofey— 
With  hamlets  6iir— and  streams ; 

Came  thence  at  eve  the  sound  of  dancer 
Of  cliaunt,*— recountii^  dreams : 

The  glowing  dreams,  that  tranced  the  mioda 

Of  an  ardent,  artless  nee. 
Inspired  by  fumre  spoilers  there ; 

They  hailed  the  white,  fair  face. 

Luxuriant  Cuba's  southern  coast, 

Ahuf  was  not  explored; 
Crazed  grew  tho  barks,  their  rigging  worn. 

Of  stores  was  scantiest  hoard. 

The  murmuring  seamen,,  then,  to  calm. 

Back  steered  Colnm bus  on  ; 
Had  he  that  island's  limit  reachedr 

JUusiwe  dreams  had  flown. 

And  now,  aa  wild  Jamaica's  shore 

They  coasted  slowly  near. 
Canoes  so  fine,  bv  natives  manned. 

From. thence  they  saw  appear. 

Grotesquely  carved— ««»«,  painted  bright. 

The  cacique's  &mily  bore ; 
His  sons  and  daughters,  broifaen  five, 

With  jewels  covered  o'er. 

Hit  milk  white  banner  fluttered  out 

On  odorous  air  away, 
Attendant  subjects  standing  by 

In  plumes  and  mantlet  gay. 

Other  Indians,  with  devices  strange. 

In  oolors  painted  o'er, 
They  black-wood  trumpets,— carved,— did 

sound— 
•  Or  beat  the  wild  tabor- 
While  on  the  Admiral's  deck  there  stepped 

Their  lofty  old  cacique : 
"  The  secrets  of  our  land,"  said  he, 

'*  Thou  know'st ;  alas !  we're  weak : 

"  Now  would  we  leave  this  lonely  isle, 
Which  thon  wilt  rend  from  me. 

And  to  thy  wondrous  shores  would  hie. 
Thy  gloiious  sovereigns  see." 
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Colnmbns  moved,  reFiised  to  part 
f*  Tbe  HroupA  so  wild,  from  home ; 
Protection  piomiBed  h«,  from  Spaiu, 
Where,  one  day,  Bhould  they  roam. 

Then  conning  soon  the  open  sea. 

The  Admiral  cares  had  none ; 
80  on  his  coach  he  sickening  liaiik, 

Nor  knew  the  god-like  sun. 

A  fever  scorahed  his  laboring  brain. 

His  seamen  torued  away, 
And  straight  to  Isabella  bore-* 

In  a  dreaming  tnoice  he  lay. 

A  joyoQfl,  grateful,  blessed  sight 
Beamed  on  his  wakening  eyes; 

The  brother,  whoa  he'd  raonraed  as  lost, 
Was  there,  to  greet  his  rise. 

Bartholomew,  wheM  early  saOed 

For  ro^al  Englaad's  coart, 
By  corsair  fierce  had  prisoned  been. 

As  thence  he'd  made  resort 

Her  Henry  M  listed  well  his  snit. 

Yet,  thus,  he'd  failed  to  gain 
Hii*  brother's  ear,  till  prize  so  bright 

Had  fallen  to  haughty  Spain. 

Great  sway  was  given  Bartholomew, 

For  he  was  w  ise  and  brave ; 
Oh .'  many  a  dreadful  thing  had  chaneed 

While  th*  Admiral  dLimmed  the  wave. 

One  Marguerite,  wielding  great  conmand 

Qf  military  force, 
The  suffering  natives  much  had  wronged. 

Nor  knew  his  soul  remorse. 

Diego's  threats  at  nanght  he'd  set. 

But  fearing  deadly  broil. 
Two  ships  had  pressed,  and  sailed  for8pain, 

With  treacherous  Friar  Boyle. 

Ca^nabo,  who'd  learned  by  spies. 

In  fort  the  force  war  small. 
Had  wrought  to  burst  his  way  thereia. 

But  could  not  win  at  all. 

Enraged  to  find  St  Thomas's  fort 

Within  his  rich  domain, 
His  warrior-thou>ajids,  op  he  drew. 

And  sought  the  place  again. 

Ojeda,  stratagems  he  planned. 

Showing  a  matchless  skill ; 
The  chieftain,  fierce,  admiring  all. 

Bent  to  that  soldiei^s  wilL 

Now  glistening  shackles  charmed  bis  eye, 

Ojeda  could  persuade— 
The  savage,  guileless,  donning  these, 

A  prlsuoer  was  he  made. 

H>tv  stran?e  to  tell !  the  wile  bnt  won 

11  i>  ndinirnfton  hiefa ; 
Th  it  U'.tt  v\iiA  ^reai  that  bore  him  O0L, 

B«a<44i)t9  JLiMi  ^uty '«  ey«L 


Now  leagued  were  all  those  caciques  wild. 

All,  save  a  gentle  chief, 
Who  e'er  to  Colon's  <'ause  adhered, 

His  solace  and  relief; 

A  storming,  fierce  attack  to  make 

On  Isabella's  town ; 
By  the  Indian  prince,  so  kind,  their  plot 

To  Colon  soon  was  shown. 

To  find  these  warriors,  planned  he  then— 

Lo !  in  a  beautious  plain, 
A  space  from  Isabella's  town. 

Was  met  the  savage  train. 

Like  to  Apollo  Belvidere, 

That  holds  the  bended  bow. 
Each  noble  Indian  form  it  showed. 

That  leapt  to  meet  the  foe. 

Their  war  wfaoop>shrill,  tlieir  warlike  arts, 

Ah !  they  availed  them  not 
A^ftinst  the  Spaniards'  thundering  guns, 

Then:  cannon  and  their  shot 

Numerous  their  force — but  on  them  poured 

Ojeda's  horsemen  bold. 
While    dreadful  blood^boands   tore  their 
throats, 

That  yelled  in  fiend-like  moukl. 

Low,  on  their  green  enamelled  mead. 

Fell  some  in  blood  and  woe; 
Their  wrongs  to  bear  to  throne  of  God 

Those  red-men's  souls  did  go ! 

Alar  some  fled  with  direful  howls- 
Some  clambered  up  the  rocks ; 

To  whites,  meek  prayers,  by  signs  tfaey 
made. 
To  cease  their  whelming  shocks. 


'Twas  done,  but  tribnte  must  they  yield — 

A  golden  store,  full  soon. 
Or  cotton,  or  some  treasure  rich. 

Must  render  each  third  moon. 

Then,  on  those  natives  fell  despair. 
No  more  in  war  they  strove — 

Citadels  strong,  uprising  round. 
On  lawn,  in  shady  grove. 

There,  whem  the  lover  'd  urged  bii  suit, 
Beneath  the  palm  tree's  shade, 

With  wild,  but  eloquent  appeal. 
To  heart  of  Indian  maid : 

There,  where  he'd  vowed  he'd  bend  the 
bow 

To  shoot  the  gorseons  bird. 
And  gather  gandv  plume  for  her. 

Whose  glance  his  soul  had  stared : 

That,  from  the  arrowy  limpid  wave, 

He'd  lure  the  glittei  ins  fish, 
To  furnish  luscious  food  for  her. 

From  out  their  goUen  dbh. 

That  his  firm  hand  tbe  pliant  booghs, 
To  fi>rm  their  hut,  shookl  waver      j 
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Wbere  ne*or  should  enter  ai^ht  of  iH^ 
His  wild- wood  bride  to  gneve. 

They  rose  on  lawn,  wbere  old  andyooog 

Had  led  the  dance  to  song ; 
That  pleasant  pastime  no  more  theirs^ 

Through  suns  they  toiled  so  long. 

Or,  if  in  dance  they  e'er  would  join^ 
Their  ballads  now  wene  sad — 

A  doleful  strain,  tbnt  spake  of  bliss, 
E^er  came  the  white  maa  bad  ; 


Those  frowning  walls  so  high  to ; 

To  chain  eacn  red  man^^s  soul — 
Dread  fiends  to  cause  their  thioats  to  tear. 

To  make  loud  thunders  roll. 

Again  win  turn  the  trodden  worm — 
They'd  hold  the  whites  from  bread ; 

The  maize  destroyed,  the  fruits,  the  roots,. 
To  hills  they  swiftly  ffed. 

Crushed  by  his  nation^s  hatred  deep^ 

That  hapless  lodian  chief 
Who  e'er  ta  Colon's  interests  held. 

Soon,  soon  expired  of  grief  f 

And  thus  had  Marguerite's  cruelty,. 

WiUi  aid  from  priestly  Boyle, 
Wrought  all  these  direful  erents, 

Columbus  thus  to  foil. 

And  oh  I  bis  acts  to  blacken  o'er. 

They  strove  at  Spanish  court. 
By  weaving  falsehoods  fair  with  tnitb^ 

Their  web  it  well  was  wrought. 

Don  Juan  d^Aguado,  King  and  Queen, 
Commissioner  now  would  send 

To  Hispaniola,  deep  to  sift 
Such  deeds,  which  then  should  end. 

Agnado  there,  he  listed  welt 

To  every  dastard's  tale, 
Whose  crimes  had  earned  him  reprimand, 

Then  turned  him  home  to  sail. 

Columbus,  too,  resolved  to  part 

From  that  seditious  isle  ; 
But  bore  throughout  a  steady  heart. 

Seeming  serene  the  while. 

A  goTd  mine  ere  he  parted,  gleamed 

On  a  river  Hayna  called; 
A  fortress  near  the  spot  arose. 

With  minert  good  installed. 


YEAR  14S6. 

And  now  the  vioeroj  aU  arnrnged. 

Again  to  visit  Spam, 
Aguado,  in  another  ship, 

Embarked  upon  the  main. 

Bartholomew,  a  man  of  might,     • 
The  island  should  oomnund ; 

Successfully,  its  turbulence 
He'd  check,  with  vigorooa  hand. 


The  sick— the  idl&— profligate- 
Embarked  upon  the  sea. 

With  Colon ; — thirty  red  men  too  r 
A  motley  company  t 

Ca6nabo,  the  great  cacique— 

His  wild  wings  clipped,  was  there  ; 

Ha  murmared  not ;  but  on  his  brow 
Was  stamped  a  deep  despair. 

And  so  tbe  children  of  the  wood 

The  viceroy  hoped  to  gaia. 
By  mighty  severeigna*  gi-aadeur  afaewn>      . 

And  wondem  great,  of  Spain. 

These  guileless  ones  faa^d  gives  the  kop*. 

Of  safe  and  swift  return  ; 
He  thought  the  rites  of  Holy  Chnxchr 

In  Spain,  to  lere,.  they'd  learn. 

Of  straneer  seas,  onknowmg  aB,. 

The  admiral  oMtward  steered ; 
Soon  to  the  warlike  Caribs'  holds. 

So  leisurely  be  veered. 

Tbe  sweet  fresh  draught  was  fiiiimg  fasl„ 
From  Carib  streams  they'd  fill. 

Soon,  soon  a  horde  ol  fbrioias  fiends 
Assailed  them,  bkiod  to  spill  I 

Tall  Amaionian  warriors  fought 

The  fiercest  of  them  all ; 
One  eacique  fair,  for  all  her  skill',. 

They  safely  held  in  thrall. 

For  brave  Ca^abo,  'twas  seaiv 

A  Carib  he,  by  birth, 
Such  whelming  passicm  she'd  conceive^ 

She'd  part  from  all  on  earth. 

Misfortunes  dire,  and  bravery,  thus. 

Could  win  such  female  heart;. 
Bat  sad  Ca6nabo,  to  her, 

Would  play  no  lover's  part. 

In  his  changed  fate,  the  fallacy 

Of  human  grandeur's  shown. 
As  '*  Lord  of  the  Golden  House  and  Mount,'* 

To  us,  he^rj^  was  known. 

Yet  there  reclined  he^— naked,  then. 
That  "  moving  house''  within — 

In  bondage  bound,  and  no  one  e'er 
To  his  lip  a  smile  could  win. 

One  dreary  day,  upon  the  deep,. 

There  rose  a  fearful  moan  ; 
The  wild-soul,  fluttering,  burst  its  cage — 

Ca^aabo  was  gone  I 

There  stretched  the  noble  Carib  corse, 

The  quiver  by  hs  side ; 
With  bow  unstrung — with  tarnished  plume 

Yet  stitl  wkh  air  of  pride  ? 

The  stony  stare  of  ghastly  death, 

A  firightful  oontrast  drew, 
To  the  glaring  red  of  painted  cheeks. 

And  the  maadle's  iris  hue. 
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They  sent  the  finm  of  Nature's  child 

To  coral  cave*  below ; 
The  ioul,  let's  trust,  arose  to  rove 

Where  streams  elysian  flow. 

Colnmbus  now, — from  Goadaloape, 

Againat  the  current  strong 
Of  trade  winds  great,  must  work  his  way  { 

Thus  long  they  voyaged,— long. 

'Twas  in  the  flowery  month  of  June 

They  entered  Cadiz'  bay. 
With  &mioe  gaunt;  for  long  months  three 

They'd  wended  on  their  way. 

Ont  rushed  the  populace,  in  throngs, 

To  greet  the  landiog  there 
Of  that  once  hoping,  ardent  crowd, 

That  had  sailed  with  joyous  air. 

Ah  I  no  elated  band  was  this. 
All  flushed  with  golden  gains ; 

There  crawled  from  forth  the  caravels 
Pale  forms,  oppressed  with  pains. 

Columbus,  clad  in  Monkish  ^rb, 
His  waist  by  a  cord  entwined ; 

His  beard  as  that  of  friar  grown, 
Stepped  forth  with  troubled  mind. 

The  Indians  yet,  in  glittering  gold. 

He  gaily  a!l  arrayed  : 
The  brother  of  Caonabo 

A  massive  chain  displayed, 

Of  gold ;  and  collar  all  so  brieht, 
As  "  Lord  of  the  Golden  House, 

And  Cacique  of  the  Golden  Mnunt  :** 
Fresh  kopei  would  he  produce. 

In  sadness  Colon  reached  the  ponrt— 

Lo !  his  reception  showed 
The  sovereigns  still  of  gracious  moods — 

His  hopes  soon  brightly  glowed : 

For  soon  his  fertile  mind  conceived 
A  glorious  enterprise ; 

He'd  further  great  discoveries  make- 
Mew  fame  trom  such  must  rise. 

Assent  the  sovereigns  promptly  gave, 

But  barriers  there  arose ; 
Fled  had  the  charm  that  draped  those  isles, 

In  soft  eouleur  de  rote, 

Columbus  then  at  fault,  he  urged 

A  measure  fraught  with  ill, 
Which  proved  of  evils  dire  the  source : 

Two  barks  now  would  he  fill, 

With  galley  slaves — though  guilty  ones, 

Yet  snflering  not  for  crimes 
Of  most  atrocious  deadly  dye ; 

And  these  he'd  speed  be'timea, 

To  isle  Hispaniola  fair, 

Whilst  coursed  he  on  his  way ; 

Now  ecclesiastic  enemies, 
They  wrought  him  much  delay. 


Ere  palled  he,  the  sovereigns  just 
Decreed  that  there  should  fall 

To  his  lineal  heirs, /or^emMre,' 
The  tJlXef-^AdmiraL 

Then,  too,  for  Don  Bartholomew, 
His  brother  true  and  bold. 

The  title,  AdelantadOy  there, 
^  th*  isiea  he  e'er  should  hold. 


YEAR  1498. 
One  gladsome  morn,  from  San  Lucar, 

Smed^^Expedition  Third: 
Before  the  wind,  each  gallant  ship 

Did  onward  scnd,-^as  bird 

With  snowy  wing — that  flapped  the  breese. 
Each  skimmed  the  rippliug  wave; 

The  admiral  stately  paced  on  deck, 
With  visage  high  and  grave. 

From  the  Cape  de  Verdes— «0«t/A-«e«<iMrd 
course 

To  sail,  did  he  design. 
And  that  to  hold,  till  'neath.  he'd  be 

The  equinoctial  line. 

Then--this  dividing  line  beneath, 

Due  •petlward  would  he  steer. 
When  soon,  he  hoped,  that  shining  land 

To  his  vision  would  appear, 

With  precious  stones,  and  ores  oppressed, 

Ana  fragrant  spices  too. 
Which  Int  ians  rumored,  far  to  tpmth, 

One  surely  there  might  view. 

From  such  south  realm,  with  faces  dark. 
Of  men  that  came^they'd  told. 

Whose  javelins  showed  ther  shiaing  heads. 
Wrought  all  of  virgin  gold. 

Of  latitude  north,  degree  the  il/SUk, 

His  record  told,  he*d  found; 
The  breeze,  so  fresh,  all  suddenly 

Was  waived,  'twas  calm  aronud. 

The  air  seemed  breath  of  furnace  hot— > 

The  ships  wept  tarry  tdbn — 
Their  yawning  seams— the  viands  marred— > 

Lo:»t  bev'rage — stirring  fears. 

Then  fell  dull,  drizzling,  drizzling  showers. 

With  dead  and  stifling  air ; 
The   Admiral's    frame    was  racked  with 
pains, 

His  seamen  knew  despair. 

So  due  north^eU  held  he  away, 

Fur  the  flendish  Carib's  den, 
His  barks  so  frail  lo  fii*m  amend, 

From  rills  purloin  again. 

On,  on  they  sailed,  and  on  they  sailed ; 

Suddenly  then  they  knew 
A  fresh  and  genial  atmosphere, 

And  sky  of  loveliest  blue. 
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Bat  fth !  they  bicked  n  freshening  draught, 
That  tliii-st  could  they  wiihstaiid  ! 

Frrun  mast-head  high  now  burst  a  cry, 
The  joyous  cry  of  *•  land  /" 

The  Admiral's  falcon  eye  diaoenied 

Th'  horizon  far  above. 
Three  mountaius*  heaib  npshooting  there  ; 

He  named  them  name  of  love^ 

ha  Trinidad — oh  1  holy  words  f 

God-head!   The  Trinily! 
Oq,  ou,  he  straiaed,  and  soon  he  gained 

Three  moaats'  vicinity. 

It  proved,  be  snre,  an  island  fair— 

Lo  !  as  be  skimmed  its  shore, 
Land  he  espied,  awa^  to  south, 

By  him  unseen  belore. 

Twas  strange  f  yet  now  he  Uttfe  dreamed, 
Though  far  it  seemed  to  reach*- 

There,  to  hi«  vision  then  vouchsafed, 
Was  th'  object  of  his  search. 

Yes  !  there  our  southern  eantineni  lay  I 

That  low  tract  'twas  of  coast. 
The  noble  Orinoco  sweeps : 

He  deemed  it  at  the  most, 

The  orient  realm ;  so  then  he  steered 

The  Parian  Gulf  around ; 
Bat  whelming  nish  of  watera  came — 

Those  braves  they  nigh  were  drowned. 

Their  feet  now  pressed  the  Parian  coast- 
Its  natives  slightly  fair, 

With  orbs  of  beaming  intellect. 
Courageous,  mild  they  were. 

Nigh  to  the  belt  that  girds  the  world 

It  gleamed,  that  lovely  shore  ! 
He  mused— the  earth  must  sure  be  shaped 

As  none  had  dreamed  of  yore. 


A  sphere  all  perfect,— no  !  *twas  not ! 

'Twas  shaped  as  any  pear, 
A  portion  central,  towering  up 

To  pure  ethereal  aii' — 

Hish  o'er  the  heato,  the  frosts,  th^  Btorm»— 

This  apex  then  must  stand 
About  the  cincture  of  oar  globe, 

As  centre  of  that  land. 

Yes  !  on  this  summit,  as  it  were. 

Of  our  terrestrial  loam, 
There  smiled  sweet  Eden's  garden  yet. 

Of  parents  first,  the  borne ! 

That  stream  to  vast,  of  waters  fresh, 

In  Paria's  gulf'— that  flood 
It  rolled  from  fount  of  *  Tree  of  Life," 

That  mbfett  Garden  stood ! 

Now,  reader,  tboagh  this  brilliant  dream 
Seem  phanta*if  struuge  to  thee, 

A  deal  forott  sages  then  to  prove 
That  glorious  Tree  to  be. 

Still  placed  in  Eden's  blissful  bower. 
That  still  capped  mountain  high, 

Far  towering  up  aloft,  remote 
From  ken  of  hamaa  eye. 

Of  stores  the  Admiral's  barks  were  scant. 
His  frame  by  hardsiitps  racked — 

From  toil,  from  wakeful  weariness, 
His  sight  he  nearly  lacked. 

He,  bj  a  strait,  passed  out  between 

^amlaud  and  Triuidad — 
Knowing  a  continent  was  there 

He  Bought  his  island  glad. 

And  hoped  he  then  repose  to  gain 

In  Hispaniola's  isle, 
There  many  a  trouble  did  him  wait: 

Why  thuM,  ril  teU  the  whUe,  Ada. 


(to  BK  CONTUIUX9.) 


A  DUEL  IN  1788,  AND  IN  1794.* 

I. 

An  extraordinary  event  occurred  in  1788 — an  event  which  agita&ed,  not 
precisely  Paris,  for  the  city  paid  but  little  attention  to  it,  but  the  entire 
court.  Versailles  was  startled  at  it ;  the  wits  and  sceptics  were  struck 
dumb  ;  the  (Eihde4}(Buf  z^ioxiviAQd,  A  marquis  had  fought  with  a  common 
soldier  in  a  duel  1 — with  the  sword  !  and  this,  in  open  day,  on  a  fine  morn* 
ing  in  July,  in  the  environs,  then  deserted,  of  the  mansion  of  Beaumar- 
chais.  When,  a  year  after,  De  la  Rochefoucault  said  to  Louis  XVI^ 
"  Sire,  it  is  not  an  insurrection,  it  is  a  revolution,''  the  duke  did  not 
dazzle  the  monarch  with  a  light  more  sudden  than  that  with  which  this 

*  Th«  Aove  tale  fi  translated  from  the  "  Crarier  de*  EtBt«  Unit,"  and  we  recommend  its  perusal,  t^  p^n- 
▼•yiAf  a  f  raphic  picture  oT  the  dissolute  maaasrs  of  the  epoch.    It  wUI  be  «oiicIttd«Ml  in  the  nexi  uumUmc, 
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duel,  between  a  roarqnis  and  a  common  soldier,  then  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  short-sighted  courtiers ;  but  it  was  a  momentary  flash,  which  passed  like 
the  lightning,  and  left  all  in  its  former  obscurity.  No  one  beheld  in  this 
event,  that  which  lay  beneath  its  surface — all  looked  upon  it  as  an  enormity, 
without  cause  and  without  object,  the  ridiculous  fanfaronade  of  a  brave 
courtier,  of  a  gentleman,  so  imprudent  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  a 
commoner ;  and  the  wits  pleasantly  compared  the  Marquis  de  Lussan  to  a 
senator,  who  might  have  displayed  so  little  self-respect  as  to  contend  with  a 
gladiator — with  a  man  destined  to  the  wild  beasts.  That  which  added  to  the 
interest  of  this  event,  in  itself  singular  at  this  epoch,  was  the  circumstances 
which  had  accompanied  it,  and  which  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

The  Marquis  de  Lussan  was  riding  through  the  Rue  St.  Uonore,  in  one 
of  those  light  cabriolets  so  common  in  our  days,  but  the  use  of  which  was 
then  quite  recent,  since  they  dated  only  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  were  considered  so  dangerous,  that  they  drew  from  the  egotistical 
lover  of  Madame  Du  Barry  the  remark  :  *•  If  I  were  prefect  of  the  police, 
I  would  prohibit  cabfiolets.''  Serious,  or  even  reasonable  persons,  never 
rode  in  these  vehicles.  With  the  young  marquises,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
high  in  favor ;  and  as  it  was  considered  in  good  taste  to  drive  oneself  after 
the  English  fashion,  accidents  were  so  frequent  as  to  justify  the  words  of 
Louis  XV.  The  Marquis  de  Lussan  was  proceeding  toward  the  Rue  de  la 
Parronerie ;  and  although  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  market  Des  Innocents, 
the  street  was  thronged  with  people,  yet  M.  de  Lussan  by  no  means  slack- 
ened his  speed ;  indeed,  his  horse  had  not  brokfn  from  a  fast  trot  since  he  left 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  had  been  to  see  M.  de  Laclos,  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  secretaries,  whom  he  often  yistted.  A  man,  in  common  garb, 
stood  in  his  road,  and,  whether  from  absence  of  mind  or  from  surliness,  he 
took  no  trouble  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  marquis  dealt  him  a  blow  with 
the  lash  of  his  whip  across  the  shoulders ;  the  man  turned  quickly,  and  M. 
de  Lussan  struck  him  a  second  time  upon  the  face ;  the  former  then  seized 
the  whip  with  both  hands,  broke  it,  and  cast  the  fragments  into  the  mar- 
quis's face.  The  horse  had  stopped.  M.  de  Lussan  leaped  from  his  cabri- 
olet ;  his  domestic  followed  his  example;  and  while  the  latter  grasped  the  two 
hands  of  the  stranger,  the  marquis,  with  his  white  and  perfumed  hand, 
struck  the  poor  fellow  twice  upon  the  cheek.  The  latter,  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment, hurled  the  domestic  into  the  kennel,  rushed  upon  M.  de  Lussan,  and 
seizing  him  by  his  lace  cravat,  he  cried,  shaking  him  violently, 

•*  To  insult  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Champagne — to  strike  him  in  the 
face  !  Ah,  ha,  sir  !  you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  I  do  you  hear  ?  you  shall 
give  me  satisfaction !" 

The  domestic  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  was  assisting  his  master  to  lib- 
erate himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  antagonist. 

"  How,  knave  !"  cried  the  marquis,  *•  do  you  rebel  1  Ah  I  you  belong  to 
the  regiment  of  Champagne,  I  will  speak  a  word  or  two  with  your  colonel. 
What  is  your  name,  fellow  V 

The  soldier  freed  himself  anew  from  the  hands  of  the  domestic,  who 
tried  16  grapple  with  him,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  marquis,  but  without 
striking  him,  he  said — 

"  Jerome  Maubert,  a  soldier  on  furlough,  who  has  the  honor  to  serve  in 
Royal  Champagne,  at  present  lodging  in  Paris,  gate  Saint-Denis,  with  the 
barber  who  lives  on  the  corner,  at  the  right  of  the  faubourg.  And  you,  sir 
your  name  and  address  1" 

There  was  in  Jerome's  accent  so  much  self-respect,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  firmness  without  arrogance,  that  the  marquis  stood  for  a  mo- 
raent  silent ;  his  natural  4x>urage,  and  that  instinctive  sense  of  justice  with 
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which  al]  are  endowed,  and  of  which  no  man  can  entirely  direst  himself, 
caused  him  to  hesitate  for  an  instant ;  but  this  hesitation  was  short ;  the 
prejudices  of  rank  soon  gained  the  ascendancy;  a  smile  of  disdain  played 
around  the  lips  of  the  Marquis  de  Lussan,  for  he  was  far  from  thinking  him- 
self called  upon  to  accept  this  insolent  challenge. 

'*  It  is  enough,  fellow  1  I  will  speak  of  you  to  your  colonel." 

He  leaped  into  his  cabriolet,  his  domestic  mounted  behind  it,  and  the 
horse,  although  urged  only  by  the  reins,  darted  off  at  full  speed,  and  proceed- 
ing down  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  turned  into  the  Rue  Saint-Denis. 

*'  As  cowardly  as  insolent !"  said  the  soldier ;  '*  but  I  will  find  him  again, 
and  I  will  retaliate  the  insult." 

All  who  had  witnessed  this  scene,  and  who  had  heard  this  menace,  as 
they  beheld  the  flashing,  angry  eye  of  the  soldier,  did  not  doubt  that  it  would 
soon  be  carried  into  effect.  Still,  the  marquis  was  far  from  being  a  coward ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  young  man  of  extreme  personal  bravery ;  an  equiv- 
ocal gesture,  a  word  ill  understood  or  ill  explained,  would  have  at  once  led 
him  upon  the  ground,  but  with  his  equal.  Whatever  might  be  the  insolt 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  a  man  of  the  people,  he  did  not  think  himself 
bound  to  any  kind  of  reparation;  and  it  would  have  been  with  the  utmost 
possible  sincerity,  and  from  pure  kindpess,  that  he  would  have  suffered  one 
of  his  domestics  to  flght  with  Jerome  Maubert,  if  the  latter  had  the  inso- 
lence to  think  himself  afironted.  The  flight  of  the  marquis,  or  rather,  his 
precipitate  departure,  was  in  no  wise  prompted  by  cowardice;  he  was  in 
great  haste — he  had  much  business  on  bis  hands  to-day — he  was  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  evening. 

The  French  nobility  were  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  educated.  We 
need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  confession  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Duke  of  Lauzun. 

**  The  difficulty,"  he  says  in  his  memoirs,  **  of  providing  me  with  a  good 
governor,  induced  my  father  to  entrust  me  to  the  care  of  a  lackey  of  my  de- 
ceased mother's,  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read,  and  even  to  write  passably 
well.  He  succeeded  in  teaching  me  these  two  accomplishments.  I  was« 
in  other  respects,  like  all  children  of  my  age  and  rank ;  I  wore  the  finest 
clothes  when  I  went  out ;  I  was  naked  and  famishing  at  home.  At  twelve, 
they  made  me  enter  a  regiment  of  guards,  the  command  of  which  the  king 
had  promised  me  upon  the  death  of  its  present  colonel ;  and  at  this  early  age, 
I  knew  that  I  was  destined  to  an  immense  fortune,  and  to  the  finest  posts 
in  the  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  to  deserve  them." 

An  education  like  that  of  which  the  Duke  of  Lauzun  complains,  had 
spoiled  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the  Marquis  de  Lussan.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  sound  sense,  an  upright  soul,  he  had  entered  the  world  when 
very  young,  and  possessing  a  handsome  face,  a  noble  name  and  a  large  fi>r- 
tune,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  in  good  taste  to  play  the  part  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Moncade.  He  kept  horses,  mistresses,  made  bets,  which  he  usually 
lost,  gamed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  squandered  his  patrimoojr 
and  pledged  his  lands ;  then  he  became  the  prey  of  men  of  business,  of 
usurers,.and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decisive  step —  he  thought  of 
marrying. 

There  was  at  Paris  a  farmer  of  the  revenue,  a  collector.  The  marquis 
was  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  M.  Melan,  (this  was  his 
name,)  but  he  owed  him  enormous  sums.  Mdlan  held  in  his  possession 
the  title-deeds  of  the  marquis's  estate,  and  became,  from  day  to  day,  more 
exacting  in  his  demands,  and  more  difiicult  to  satisfy.  He  was  considered 
very  rich,  and  had  but  an  only  daughter,  who  was  destined  to  inherit  his 
immense  fortune.    It  was  proposed  that  the  marquis  should  espouse  her  ; 
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necessity  compelled  him  to  consent,  and  the  affair  was  concluded.  As  we 
have  said,  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  this  evening.  Still,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business  remained  to  be  settled  bj  Ni,  de  Lussan.  In 
a  few  hours  he  would  sign  a  contract,  which  would  render  him  wealthy, 
and  which  would  bestow  his  name  upon  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  scarcely 
seen,  and  who  but  a  few  months  since  had  lefl  the  convent ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  which  he  had  given,  if  this  marriage  did  not  please  a 
person,  to  whose  house  he  was  driving  at  the  moment  when  he  encountered 
Jerome  Maubert,  nothing  was  accomplished ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
violence  of  which  he  bad  been  guilty  toward  the  soldier  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne,  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  irritable  condition  of  his 
mind,  which  wavered  between  the  fear  of  displeasing  a  woman  whom  he 
loved,  and  vexation  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged,  perhaps,  to  retract  his 
pledged  word.  This  woman  was  a  charming  creature,  who  wanted  but  a 
little  virtue  to  be  extremely  seductive,  and  who  had  seduced  the  marquis 
even  without  that  little.  She  never  visited  the  court  At  Paris,  she  was 
called  Madame  de  Saint-Didier ;  but  no  one  had  ever  known  the  M.  de 
Saint-Didier,  whose  widow  she  claimed  to  be,  nor  any  Saint-Didier  related 
or  allied  to  her.  She  had  had  sKome  HaisonSf  which  had  partly  compromised 
her  character,  when  the  marquis  saw  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  whom  a  man  never  marries,  but  whose  chains 
are  not  easily  shaken  off,  and  whose  extravagant  tastes  are  formed  to  de- 
Tour  heritages.  It  was  not  long  before  the  marquis  perceived  this ;  his 
fortune  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  Herminie,  whom  he  had  made  the 
fashion ;  and  if  he  married,  if  he  espoused  Mademoiselle  Melan,  it  was 
that  he  might  be  able  to  defray  the  expenses  which  he  feared  another 
would  defray  in  his  place.  Far  from  thinking  of  giving  up  his  mistress, 
M.  de  Lussan  wished  only  to  acquire  the  means  to  avoid  being  supplanted. 
He  entered  the  dwelling  of  Herminie  de  Saint-Didier  with  that  air  of 
careless  ease  which  he  always  wore,  or  affected  to  wear.  His  handsome 
face  preserved  no  trace  of  the  event,  slight  in  his  eyes,  which  had  detained 
him  for  a  moment  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  and  he  approached  the  young 
woman  with  a  smile  of  good-natured  mockery,  which  the  latter  did  not 
appear  to  observe,  busied  as  she  was  in  caressing  a  little  per  roquet,  which 
was  repeating  her  name. 

"  Talk  to  your  perroquet,  Herminie ;  talk,  and  listen  to  it  That  is 
better  than  doing  business  with  my  horse-dealer.  Would  you  believe  it, 
4hat  old  scoundrel,  Jacob,  refuses  to  sell  me  those  two  sorrels  which  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon.     He  insists  upon  the  cash." 

*'  It  is  very  ridiculous,  marquis,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Didier,  with 
a  charming  smile  ;  **  why  do  you  not  apply  to  your — " 

"My  intendantr* 
*  *'  No,  the  other ;  M.  Mdlan,  the  roan  who  lends  you  money  so  readily 
upon  the  estate  of  Lussan." 

**  I  have  seen  him,  and  he  asserts  tliat  my  estate  is  pledged  beyond  its 
value." 

•'  Cut  down  the  wood," 

"  The  proceeds  of  which  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  M.  Melan.  No, 
indeed ;  1  have  resolved  upon  another  course,  which  will  put  me  in  posses* 
sion  of  my  estate,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  draw  at  pleas- 
ure from  the  chest  of  the  collector.     I  am  about  to  espouse  his  daughter." 

"In  truth,  an  excellent  idea;  and  I  am  provoked  with  myself  at  not 
having  hit  upon  it." 

Not  a  muscle  moved  in  the  charming  face  of  Madame  de  Saint-Didier ; 
her  transparent  eyelids  did  not  sink  over  her  eyes;  her  lips  did  not  stir,  and 
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not  the  slightest  flush  colored  h^r  white  and  rosy  cheeks.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  affected  carelessness  of  the  marquis,  this  indifference  surprised 
him,  for  he  really  loved  this  young  woman,  and  he  would  have  teen  pleased 
to  see  her  display  a  little  jealousy.  It  is  true,  to  look  for  this  jealousy  was 
at  variance  with  the  customs  of  a  time  when  the  person  whom  a  husband 
was  allowed  to  see  the  most  rarely,  and  to  love  the  least,  was  his  wife ;  but 
it  was  a  natural  feeling  which  the  marquis  could  not  stifle  at  once ;  he  re- 
covered his  composure  with  such  readiness,  however,  that  Madame  de 
Saint-Didier  did  not  suspect  his  slight  vexation. 

^' And  do  you  know  the  little  creature?"  she  inquired.  *'Isshepa8- 
BableT" 

"  I  believe  she  is  so-so !"  replied  the  marquis ,  turning  upon  his  heels ; 
"it  is  a  mere  child,  that  knows  nothing,  and  has  seen  nothing;  whom  I 
will  send  to  my  estate,  as  soon  as  I  have  presented  her  at  court.  By-the* 
bye,"  be  continued,  **  you  shall  have  those  sorrels  to-morrow." 

*'  Her  heart  is  unoccupied,  doubtless,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Didier^ 
without  replying  to  his  remark. 

•*  Why,  not  exactly,  madam,"  rejoined  the  marquis ;  **  she  has  a  lover." 

**  Whom  your  marriage  renders  wretched." 

"  Precisely ;  a  little  councillor,  handsotne  as  Adonis.  It  is  an  affectioa 
of  childhood  ;  they  have  known  each  other  from  the  cradle." 

**  You  have  here  a  dangerous  rival,  marquis." 

''  I  think  sp ;  and  if  I  had  not  M.  Melan  on  my  side,  who  Is  resolved 
that  his  daughter  shall  be  a  marquise,  I  should  have  no  chance." 

"  And  you  intend  to  stipulate  that  this  M .    How  is  he  called  ?" 

"Cressy." 

**  You  intend  to  stipulate  that  this  M.  Cressy  shall  not  present  himself  at 
your  hotel  ?" 

**  By  no  means.  I  have  invited  him  to  the  wedding.  These  low  people 
hr.ve  old  customs  ;  they  have  brideraen  at  their  marriages.  I  have  resolved 
that  the  handsome  councillor  shall  be  the  brideman  of  the  marquise." 

**  You  are  magnanimous ;  one  could  not " 

**  I  will  do  more,  madame,"  said  the  marquis ;  "  I  have  told  you  that  I 
shall  send  the  marquise  to  my  estate.  Well,  I  shall  permit  the  councillor 
to  accompany  her." 

"  You  jest,  marquis ;  you  will  never  push  what  they  call  politeness  to 
this  extent." 

**  I  give  you  ray  word  upon  it'' 

"  I  will  wager,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Didier,  "  that  the  Councillor 
Cressy  will  not  be  present  at  your  nuptials.  If  he  is  deeply  in  love,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  your  happiness." 

•'  I  cannot  say  what  he  will  do,"  replied  the  marquis ;  "  at  all  events,  h^ 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  me,  for  I  have  made  him  all  possible 
advances.  But  these  gentlemen  of  the  gown  have  no  confidence  in  ua ; 
they  will  not  believe  in  our  good  faith ;  and,  besides,  when  people  of  this 
sort  meet  with  an  accident  like  this  which  afflicts  M.  Cressy,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  support  it ;  it  is  a  weakness." 

Madame  de  Saint-Didier  still  insisted,  that,  although  she  was  persuaded 
that  the  marquis  would  not  love  his  wife,  and  that  his  marriage  was  purely 
an  affair  of  business,  he  would  still  feel  some  jealousy  at  the  love  of  the  young 
councillor,  and  under  this  pretext  she  demanded  particulars ;  she  inquired 
afler  his  size,  his  features,  the  colot  of  his  eyes  and  hair.  The  marquis  re- 
plied as  if  he  did  not  attach  the  least  importance  to  these  questions,  and 
whose  slightest  care  was  the  loves  of  M*  Cressy  and  the  young  girl  whom 
he  was  about  to  marry. 
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<'  Herminie/'  said  the  marquis,  at  last,  when  he  had  satisfied  her  curi- 
osity, **  how  do  you  intend  to  pass  the  evening  t" 

The  young  woman  glanced  upon  him  with  an  arch  air. 

''  What  mean  you,  marquis  ?  Do  you  think  of  advising  me  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  country  V* 

•*  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied  the  marquis,  delighted  at  the  chagrin 
which  his  approaching  marriage  appeared  at  last  to  cause  Madame  de  Saint- 
Didier.  ''  1  suppose,  merely,  that  you  will  go  this  evening  to  the  opera, 
and — that,  for  a  reason  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  escort  you  home,  but  I  beg  you  to  sup  here>  and  to  count  upon  my  com- 
pany/' 

"  This  evening  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  truth,  this  evening.** 

"  The  evening  of  your  marriage  T" 

"  Why  not  ]  you  know  that  in  marrying,  I  do  not  intend  to  change  my 
habits,  or  to  renounce  the  happiness  of  your  society.'* 

The  marquis  insisted ;  the  young  woman  hesitated,  affecting  to  consider 
the  thing  as  impossible ;  and  M.  de  Lussan  left  Madame  de  Saint-Did ier  de- 
lighted at  having  found  her  more  reasonable  .than  he  expected.  He  re- 
turned to  his  hotel,  placed  himself  under  the  hands  of  his  valti-de-ehambret 
then  entering  his  carriage,  he  drove  to  the  abode  of  the  rich  collector,  whose 
daughter  he  was  about  to  espouse.  The  only  thing  which  he  had  completely 
forgotten,  was  the  mortal  insult  which  he  had  given  to  Jerome  Maubert,  a 
soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Champagne. 


IL 

Before  the  revolution  of  — 89,  as  soon  as  a  man  had  grown  wealthy,  he 
passed  from  one  passion  to  another,  and  his  cupidity,  once  satisfied,  he 
wished  for  consideration.  The  lower  his  origin,  the  more  numerous  the  acts 
of  extortion  and  robbery,  by  which  he  had  acquired  his  fortune,  the  more 
eagerly  he  desired  to  ally  himself  with  the  nobility,  in  the  evident  aim  of 
sheltering'  himself  against  every  vexatious  investigation,  and  of  acquiring 
protectors  who  might  have  sufficient  credit  to  shield  him  from  any  exami- 
nation into  his  accounts.  The  nobles,  on  their  side,  ruined  by  their  luxury 
and  debauchery,  sought  alliance  with  the  financiers,  in  order  to  continue 
their  life  of  dissipation,  and  they  espoused  without  reluctance  the  daughters 
of  enriched  lackeys,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  despise  them,  while 
they  ruined  them.  It  was  perfectly  natara)  that  a  man  of  the  conrt  who 
thus  soiled  his  escutcheon,  should  occupy  himself  very  little  with  his  wife, 
aQd  that  he  should  leave  her  entire  mistress  of  her  conduct,  since  he  per- 
sisted in  making  no  change  in  his  own.  Thus,  the  treasures  which  the 
collectors  had  extorted  from  the  people,  returned,  by  these  mesallianees  de» 
finitively  to  the  nobles,  and  the  result  was  a  fusion  of  vices,  which  gangrened 
the  nation.  The  stage  naturally  caught  at  these  follies,  and  depicted  tljieir 
odiousness  in  the  most  glaring  colors.  The  comedies  antecedent  to  — 89,  are 
the  best  memoirs  of  the  time ;  and  the  remark  of  the  witty  academician,  that 
were  we  to  lose  the  records  of  our  history,  it  might  be  compiled  anew  from 
the  stage,  was  as  pertinent  as  it  was  true. 

The  Marquis  de  Lussan  espoused  the  daughter  of  M^lan.  We  will  not 
here  relate  the  details  of  this  wedding,  the  formalities  of  which  the  marquis 
abridged  with  an  eagerness,  which  convinced  all  of  his  love  for  his  young 
wife,  while,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  was  in  haste  to  despatch  the  cere- 
mony^ only  with  the  view  of  repairing  in  season  to  the  abode  of  Madame  de 
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Saint-Didier.  It  was  scarcely  ten  o'clock,  when  he  rode  home,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  The  marquise  was  conducted  to  her  apartments,  and  when  her 
women  bad  been  dismissed,  the  marquis  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  nuptial 
chamber.  He  was  dressed  in  ail  the  splendor  of  a  court  garb ;  the  en»- 
broidered  coat,  the  perruque  perfumed  with  powder  d  lamarechale,  and  red- 
heeled  shoes.  This  was  scarcely  the  attire  suited  to  a  bridegroom  ;  but,  as 
we  hatre  seen,  he  intended  to  make  but  a  short  stay  in  the  apartments  of  the 
marquise,  a  visit  of  etiquette,  commanded  by  circumstaiices  and  good  taste. 
The  marquise,  with  hair  unloosed,  and  attired  in  a  charming  night  dress, 
was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair ;  near  her,  a  wax  taper  was  burning,  in  a 
silver-gilt  candelabra;  she  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
from  its  pages,  which  she  did  not  read,  to  the  furniture  and  the  hangings  of 
her  bedchamber,  the  novel  luxury  of  which  involuntarily  attracted  her 
glances.  She  was  weeping;  two  streams  of  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks, 
which  in  the  morning  were  still  plebeian,  and  from  which  a  waiting  maid 
had  just  removed  the  rouge — the  rouge!  that  mark  of  her  new  nobility, 
which  had,  this  night,  for  the  Brst  time,  touched  her  fair  and  delicate  skin. 
Formerly,  no  two  things  could  be  more  unlike  each  other  than  a  woman, 
seen  in  her  saloon,  confined  by  her  stays  of  whalebone,  enveloped  in  the 
hoops  of  her  brocade  petticoat,  her  form  heightened  and  disfigured  by  the 
structure  of  her  hair,  and  the  same  woman,  free  from  all  shackles,  her  hair 
restored  to  its  natural  color,  her  form  elastic  and  easy,  her  face  freed  from 
its  patches  and  its  vermilion.  It  was  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  it  was  to 
pass  from  the  contemplation  of  a  stiff,  starched  mannikin,  to  that  of  a  statue  of 
Phidias,  or  a  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  The  marquis  approached  gently,  step 
by  step ;  and  his  feet,  covered  with  light  shoes,  touched  the  carpet  without 
the  slightest  nois^e,  so  that  he  reached  the  arm-chair  in  which  the  young  girl 
was  seated,  before  she  suspected  his  presence ;  he  then  coughed  slightly, 
and  the  marquise  turned  her  head  in  alarm. 

"  Ah  1"  she  said,  "  M.  de  Lussan  !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  and,  most  certainly,  at  this  moment,  at  this  hour,  above  all, 
on  this  evening,  your  women  excepted,  it  could  be  no  other  than  I." 

Although  Mademoiselle  M^lan  had  but  lately  led  the  convent,  she  knew 
enough  to  understand,  from  the  dress  of  the  marquis,  that  the  event  which 
she  expected,  was,  at  least,  delayed  for  one  day,  and  she  felt  somewhat  re- 
assured. When  a  man  comes  to  pass  the  night  with  his  wife,  he  does  not 
make  his  appearance  in  an  embroidered  coat,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  side. 
It  was  not  that  the  young  wife  felt  any  aversion  for  her  husband ;  she  neither 
loved  nor  hated  him;  he  terrified  her.  His  lordly  airs,  his  tone  of  raillery, 
aflfrighted  her;  she  felt  humble  and  timid  in  the  presence  of  this  great  lord ; 
she  had  scarcely  the  strength  to  speak ;  she  scarcely  ventured  to  raise  her 
eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  Ha!"  man  dieuP*  said  the  marquis,  who  now  for  the  first  time  observed 
her  with  attention,  **  you  are  weeping,  madam  ?" 

And  before  the  marquise  was  able  to  reply,  he  said,  aside — 

•*  But  parhleu !  the  marquise  is  a  hundred  times  more  charming  than  I 
thought.  What  beautiful  black  hair  !  what  superb  eyes  !  I  have  seldo'ii 
seen  a  complexion  more  brilliant  and  uniform  !  She  will  make  a  sensation 
at  court,  I  swear  it!  Ah,  ha!  madam,'*  he  said  aloud,  "one  would  think 
to  see  you  thus  in  tears  that  you  were  sorry  to  be  a  marquise,  and  Marquise 
de  Lussan,  above  all.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  chagrin  ?  has  anything  hap- 
pened to  displease  you  to-day  ?  are  you  dissatisfied  with  this  hotel  ?  does  not 
this  furniture  suit  you  1  perhaps  you  wish  to  send  away  one  of  your  women  ? 
Speak,  madam,  speak  !  you  are  mistress  here  ;  your  wishes  are  commands."* 

The  marquise's  tears  flowed  afresh. 
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''We  are  but  sHghtlj  acqaainted,"  cootinned  the  marquis,  "and  our 
habits  are  necessarily  different.  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  suited  to  each 
other ;  let  that  cause  you  no  uneasiness  ;  I  neither  wish  to  be  under  con- 
straint myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  constrain  you  ;  you  shall  have  your  apart- 
ment and  I  mine  ;  you  already  have  your  domestics,  dispose  of  them  at 
your  pleasure.  I  will  leave  you  to  choose  your  society*  madam,  and  I  will 
ask  you  only  occasionally  to  embellish  mine — in  the  winter — when  you 
please. — I  think  that,  during  the  summer,  you  would  prefer  to  reside  on  the 
estate  of  Lussan,  a  superb  castle,  witli  vast  forests,  and  all  that,  within 
twenty  leagues  of  Paris." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  marquise,  still  sobbing,  "  but  it  is  because — " 

•*  Because  what  1 ' 

"  Because — " 

'*Ah!  I  understand,"  rejoined  the  marquis,  "the  little  councillor,  M, 
Cressy,  who  is  handsome  as  an  angel,  whom  you  have  known  from  childhood, 
with  whom  you  have  been  reared.  Well,  madam,  we  have  not  seen  him 
to-day ;  that  is  not  well ;  it  is  not  polite,  for  I  had  invited  him.  But  you, 
madam,  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I.  When  you  quit  Paris  for  the  castle 
of  Lussan,  you  will  invite  him,  in  your  turn,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
easily  persuade  him  to  accompany  you." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  thought  the  marquis,  "  that  she  ought  to  be  satisfied ; 
but  these  ill-bred  girls  understand  nothing.  Come,"  he  continued,  aloud, 
"  dry  your  tears  ;  what  would  people  think  of  me,  if  they  should  see  you  ? 
They  would  say  that  i  was  a  tyrant,  a  barbarian,  a  ridiculous  husband,  a 
low  fellow,  without  breeding  or  politeness." 

As  bespoke,  he  advanced  a  step,  took  his  wife's  hand* and  kissed  it  with 
gallantry ;  then,  yielding  to  the  pleasure  which  he  found,  almost  in  his  own 
despite,  in  gazing  upon  beauty,  which  he  had  never  suspected  until  now, 
he  took  a  seat  in  an  arm  chair,  which  was  so  placed  that  he  could  view,  at 
his  ease,  that  graceful  form,  that  charming  face — charming  indeed,  although 
bathed  in  tears.  He  had  espoused,  without  knowing  it,  a  young  girl  of  per- 
fect loveliness.  Madame  de  Saint-Dtdier  was  very  beautiful;  all  extolled 
the  admirable  proportions  of  her  arms,  the  elegance  of  her  air,  the  piquant 
expression  of  her  face ;  in  a  word,  she  was  the  fashion — all  envied  the  mar- 
quis, who,  for  90  long  a  time,  had  alone  enjoyed  the  right  to  tell  her  this ; 
but,  leaving  out  of  the  question  her  equivocal  position,  which  was  but  ill- 
masked  by  the  borrowed  name  which  she  had  assumed,  this  female  was  ten 
years  older  than  the  marquise,  and  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Lussan,  possession 
diminished  the  value  of  charms  which,  in  reality,  could  not  compare  with 
those  of  this  woman,  who  was  his,  and  whom  he  could  console,  perhaps, 
with  a  single  word.  Vanity  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  prevented  the  marquis 
from  yielding  so  easily-  He  thought,  merely,  that  the  little  councillor  was  a 
very  happy  man,  if  the  tears  which  he  beheld  were  caused  by  his  absence, 
and  he  resolved  to  enlighten  himself  on  this  point.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  BO  piquant  to  send  for  his  riirai ;  and  M.  dc  Lussan  carried  his  he- 
roism, as  he  called  it,  sufficiently  far  to  push  matters  to  that  pass. 

**  Ah,  ha  1  but,  mudam,"  he  said,  ''you  love  this  M.  Cressy  very  much, 
then  ?" 

"  He  is  my  cousin,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

**  I  know  it,  and  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow.  But  M.  Cressy  is  still  your 
cousin,  and  I  say  again,  I  will  not  prevent  you  from  seeing  him." 

*•  But,  then,"  replied  the  marquij^e,  **  I  had  promised  never  to  marry  any 
one  but  him  ;   and — " 

•*  Aud  you  have  jnst  broken  your  word,"  pursued  the  marquis ;  **  that  is 
vexatious,  but  what  is  to  be  done  ]" 
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"  And  I  gave  him  another  promise  besides." 
"Ah,  ha!  let  us  hear  it?'' 

As  the  marquis  uttered  these  words,  a  little  porcelain  clock,  which  dis- 
played the  loves  of  Estelle  and  of  Nemorin,  struck  eleven — ^the  opera  was 
over,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Did ier  must  be  awaiting  him. 

**  You  will  tell  rae  all  this  some  other  time,  madam  ;  we  shall  see  each 
other  again.  I  leave  you  mistress  here,  and  at  perfect  liberty  ;  do  what  you 
will — ^go,  come,  command — adieu,  madam,  adieu  1" 

And  the  marquis,  delighted  at  having  escaped  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  his 
first  night  of  wedlock,  turned  upon  his  heels,  descended  the  staircase, 
leaped  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Didier.  ' 

**By  my  faith,  my  wife  is  charming  I  Tf  T  had  had  the  weakness  to  re- 
main with  her  a  moment  longer,  I  should  not  have  left  her.  This  little 
councillor,  this  M.  Cressy,  is  a  very  fortunate  fellow !'' 

Nothing  was  easier  for  the  marquis,  in  his  own  opinion,  at  least,  than  to 
supplant  this  ephemeral  rival,  lie  had  but  to  deign  to  be  agreeable  for  a  ■ 
moment,  and  this  little  councillor  would  be  forgotten ;  he  had  but  to  use 
his  rights,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  puerile  love  would  vanish,  would  yield 
before  the  advant'es  of  a  young  courtier.  But  to  love  his  wife^  to  be  loved 
by  her — above  all,  when  this  wife  was  a  girl  of  low  origin — thi^  was  too  vul- 
gar, and  wou4d  cover  him  with  unpardonable  ridicule  at  Versailles.  To  quit 
Madair.e  de  Saint-Didier  was  to  descend  a  step.  He  quietly  suflTered  him- 
self, therefore,  to  be  driven  to  her  apartments,  and  ascended,  without  difficul- 
ty, an  obscure  staircase,  with  the  windings  of  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar.  When  in  the  hall,  he  heard  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  Madame 
de  Saint-Didier. 

"  Good  1"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  has  invited  some  of  her  gayest  ac* 
quaintances,  or  perhaps  the  chevalier  and  the  commander  haveescorted  her 
from  the  opera,  and  will  sup  with  us.     I  am  late — ^they  are  at  table." 

Still  the  supper  room  was  vacant,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  laugh' 
ter  which,  to  his  ear,  had  a  tone  of  mockery,  came  from  the  boudoir ;  thi» 
was  a  serious  matter,  for  it  ao«ounced  Ibe  presence  of  a  single  person,  and 
indicated  a  tiie-a-tete^  quite  annoying  to  the  marqjuis. 

*'  It  is  impossible,"  he  said  f ''  she  would  not  dare  I  besides,  ahe  eipecl» 
me." 

He  crossed  a  deserted  sakwn ;  he  glided  along  a  kind  of  secret  passage, 
into  a  corridor,  which  led*  him  to  the  half-open  door  of  the  boudoir^  and  be- 
held Madame  de  Saint-Didier  in  an  eotioing  costume,  with  glass  in  hand, 
reaching  her  pretty  arm  toward  the  glass,  filled  to  the  brinvwith  champagne, 
which  was  held  out  to  her  by  a  handsome  yootb^  blooming,  rosy,  and  a^ve 
all,  young  as  Cupid.  At  this  epoch,  each  class  of  society  had  its  particular 
costome ;  the  courtier  wore  an  embroidered  coat,  the  lawyer  a  black  one  y 
the  companion  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dtdler  was  dressed  in  black,  and  the 
long  locks  of  his  curled  perruque  fell  over  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  a  lawyer,"  thought  the  marquis;  '<  decidedly  the  black  gowns  have 
a  grudge  against  me.     If  I  sliould  have  a  lawsuit  I  am  lost." 

The  supper  had  been  commenced  long  since,  and  raising  himself  npon 
tip- toe,  the  marquis  could  see  in  the  plates  the  piquant  truffles  which  had 
perfumed  a  pullet  from  Bresse. 

"  I  drink  to  the  unfaithful,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Didier.     "  It  is  right 

to  pardon  them,"  she  added,  tenderly,  '*  above  all,  when  they  gain  by  the 

exchange — and  you  gain  by  it.     See,  look  at  me !   do  I  not  please  you 

better  than  an  ill-bred  creature,  who  has  jilted  you  T" 

The  young  lawyer,  excited  by  the  champagne,  and  by  the  blandishments 
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of  a  seductiye  woman,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  contradict  her ;  still,  a 
kind  of  disquietude  troubled  his  happiness. 

"  Do  you  not  fear,"  he  said,  *'  lest  the  Marquis " 

*'  Ah  V  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Didier,  "  you  are  unjust  towards  the 
new  marquise ;  that  is  very  wrong.  I  do  not  object  to  your  being  unfaith- 
ful, bat  you  should  not  be  forgetful  to  this  degree.  How !  you,  who  two 
hours  ago  were  dying  with  love— you,  who  thought  it  impossible  that  you 
could  ever  be  consoled — you  now  doubt  whether  your  little  cousin  is  suffi- 
ciently charming  to  retain  the  marquis  with  her.  It  will  do  very  well  for 
me  to  think  her  ugly  and  ill-bred ;  but  you " 

The  lawyer  was  about  to  reply,  and,  doubtless,  with  the  gallantry  suited 
to  the  occasion,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  and  beheld  the  marquis.  He  turned 
pale;  he  trembled;  his  glass  escaped  from  his  hand  before  he  could  place  it 
to  his  lips,  and  the  champagne  flowed  in  a  foaming  stream  upon  the  cloth. 
Madame  de  Saint-Didier  turned  her  head,  and  on  seeing  the  marquis,  she 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  laughter,  so  hearty  and  prolonged,  that  M.  de  Lussan, 
sotwithstandiag  his  ill-humor,  controlled  himself,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
scene  would  end. 

<*Yoa  were  right,  marquis,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Didier,  as  soon  as 
«he  was  able  to  speak,  '*  you  were  right  in  extolling  so  highly  your  wife's 
little  cousin.  He  is  charming — ^look  at  him — ^it  is  he^it  is  M.  Cressy. 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  he  is  as  handsome  as  a  Cupid !  Well,  do  you 
not  thank  me?  I  carry  off  a  lover  from  your  wife — I  break  the  charm  of  a 
first  passion,  and  you  really  look  as  if  you  were  not  obliged  tome  for  itV' 

The  lawyer,  surprised  thus  with  the  mistress  of  a  nobleman,  trembled' 
with  affright ;  the  marquis  was  pale  with  anger.  Herminie  de  Saint-Didier, 
alone,  was  delighted  at  having  provoked  the  jealousy  of  her  lover,  and  com- 
promised the  young  councillor,  whom  she  was  sure  to  find  again  whenever 
she  wished.  M.  de  Lussan  now  followed  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Didier  ;  he  gazed  attentively  at  M.  Cressy,  twice  his  rival,  and  this  scrutiny 
convinced  him  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  young  lawyer.  Then,  this  roan 
who  would  not  have  been  moved  at  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  was  unable  to 
endure  the  thoughts  of  being  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  his  mistress. 

*^  Begone,  sir !"  he  said  to  the  councillor,  with  a  gesture  of  menace. 

The  latter,  who  was  far  from  combining  conrage  with  beauty,  and  who, 
like  Paris,  w^  disposed  to  fiy  before  Menelaus,  at  once  rose. 

**  The  Marquis  de  Lussan,*'  said  Madame  de  Saint-Didier,  '*  ft>rgets  that 
he  is  not  in  his  own  house." 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  conveyed  by  these  words,  the  law*- 
jer  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  longer.  Taking  advantage  of  a  side 
door,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  marquis  as  he 
went  out,  he  escaped,  without  exposing  himself  to «  personal  altercation 
with  a  man,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  wear  a  sword ;  thus  abandoning  pleas* 
utes  which  he  found  far  too  perilous  for  him. 

(TO  Bl  GOHZraUBO.) 
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FOLLIES  OF  THE  FICOLTT. 

(ContiBUttd.) 

Is  resaming  our  Burvey  of  the  mummeries  and  mysteries  of  tbe 
medical  profession,  we  venture  a  few  words  as  preliminary,  in  reference 
to  the  analogy  and  recipr«>cal  influence  of  the  body  and  eoul. — mind  and 
matter.  That  such  analogy  exista,  and  exhibits  itself  in  a  most  inda- 
bitable  manner,  exerting  also  a  most  powerful  sympathy,  none,  <^  course, 
will  question ;  were  it  otherwise  a  matter  in  dispute,  we  might  offer 
many  able  suggestions  proposed  by  yarious  physicians  and  metaphysi- 
cians ;  but  wo  shall  content  ourselves  by  simply  quoting  a  passage  on 
the  subject,  from  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  '*  &>und  Mind,"  Referring 
to  these  curious  analogies,  he  says, — **  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
aimilarity  between  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of  voluntary 
motion,  (i.  e.  the  body,)  and  certain  affections  of  the  mental  powers. 
Thus,  paralysis  has  its  counterpart  in  the  defects  of  recollection,  where 
the  utmost  endeavor  to  remember  is  ineffectually  exerted.  Tremor 
may  be  compared  with  incapability  of  fixing  the  attention ;  and  this  in- 
voluntary  state  of  the  muscles,  ordinarily  subjected  to  the  will,  also  finds 
a  parallel  where  the  mind  loses  its  influence  in  the  train  of  thought,  and 
becomes  subject  to  spontaneous  intrusions :  as  may  be  exemplified  in 
reveries,  dreaming,  and  some  species  of  madness."  Excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  brain  is  tue  result  of  inordinate  mental  excitement ;  the 
physical  economy  thus  becomes  deranged,  and  this  condition  of  bodily 
disease  again  re- acts  prejudicially  on  the  mental  powers.  These  effects 
are  more  or  less  obeervable  under  different  conditions  ;  much  depending 
on  organic  structure,  constitutional  predisposition,  climate,  or  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  by  which  the  individual  may  be  surrounded.  \Vhile 
the  effects,  however,  of  this  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and  matter 
are  apparent,  the  cause  remains  unrevealed  ;  and  to  this  fact  may  be  re- 
ferred the  many  ludicrous  blunders  and  wild  imaginings  of  sundry 
wiseacres,  who  have  sought  to  account  for  a  matter  so  occult.  Mr. 
D'Israelihas  some  pertinent  and  pithy  remarks  upon  this  point,  which, 
could  we  afford  the  space,  we  should  be  tempted  to  transfer.  So  in- 
scrutable and  all-pervading  is  this  union  and  sympathy  between  the 
'*  fleshly  tabernacle*'  and  its  noble  occupant,  that  iu  essaying  to  address 
any  part  of  the  fabric,  the  dweller  is  inevitably  found  to  respond  to  the 
appeal.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  our  imagination  is  freest  when  the 
stomach  is  but  slightly  replenished  with  food ;  it  is  also  more  healthful 
in  spring  than  in  winter ;  in  solitude  than  in  company  ;  and  in  modula- 
ted light,  rather  than  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun.  Climate  af- 
fects the  temper,  because  it  first  influences  the  muscular  system  and  the 
animal  solids ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  our  happiness  and  repose 
are  dependent  upon  the  well-balanced  condition  of  the  biliary  system. 
Iiv  such  cases,  it  is  the  province  of  medicine  to  rectify  the  moral,  as  well 
as  the  physical  derangement  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  An  eminent 
physician  at  Ley  den.  Dr.  Qaubius,  who  styled  himself  ''  Professor  of 
the  Passions,"  recites  a  curious  case  of  a  female*  patient,  upon  whom  he 
repeatedly  enacted  venesection,  being  of  an  inflammable  temperament, 
as  avouched  by  her  liege-lord ;  which  operation,  he  says,  finally  induced 
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the  happiest  results.  This  enidite  practitioner  was  as  an  fait  at  meta- 
physics as  medicine  ;  he  cured  morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  mortal 
maladies  of  the  hody.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  a  moi^  intimate  connec- 
tion hetween  these  two  elements  of  our  heing,  than  has  been  generally 
admitted  t  Dryden,  it  will  be  recollected,  confessed  his  indebtedness 
to  cathartics  for  the  propitiating  of  his  muse ;  his  imaginative  faculty 
being  thus  dependent,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  elasticity  of  his  viscera. 
And  as  we  before  intimated,  there  are,  unquestionably,  constitutional 
moral  disorders*— such  as  temporary  or  periodical  fits  of  passion,  or  mel« 
ancholy,  as  well  as  other  impulsive  emotions ;  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  involuntary,  or  easily  provoked,  under  certain  exciting  circum- 
stances. A  moral  patient,  who  suffers  himself  to  become  the  wretched 
victim  o^  intemperance, is  sure  to  need  only  opiates;  and  nature,  in  due 
dme,  recovers  from  the  outrage,  although  he  may  not  from  the  disgrace. 
And  when  some  pitiable  wight  is  found  suffering  from  the  master-pas- 
sion, love — a  perfect  tyrant  in  its  way,  which  usually  overturns  all  a 
man's  common  sense,  and  blinds  him  into  the  bargain, — the  unfortunate 
one  is  sure  to  come  ''  right  side  up,"  in  his  sober  senses,  too,  by  adminiA* 
tering  the  process  of  a  cold  bath  in  the  river,  provided  some  benevolent 
by-stander  rescue  him  in  time  to  cheat  the  fishes.  A  certain  Milanese 
doctor  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  a  similar  expedient  for  the  cirre  of 
madness,  and  other  distempers.  His  practice  consisted  in  placing  his 
patients  in  a  great  high-walled  enclosure,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  was  a 
deep  well,  full  of  water  cold  as  ice,  into  which  his  unfortunate  victims 
were  placed,  being  secured  to  a  pillar ;  and  when  they  were  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  their  courage  cooled,  they  were  liberated.  In  their 
bodily  fear  and  shock  they  generally  fi:ot  rid  of  their  complaints  >  this 
speci^c  was,  perhap.8,  more  questionable  than  the  modern  theory  of 
the  Homoepathists,  and  especially  the  Hydropathists.  Paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  the  shortest  way  to  relieve  a  man  affected  with  head-ache  is  to 
attack  his  feet.  We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  the  nervous  system 
which  constitutes  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mind  and 
the  objects  of  sense.  The  nerves  are  the  media  that  impart  to  the  brain 
impressions  made  by  outward  objects  on  the  senses.  If  we  destroy  the 
nerve  which  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  ear,  the  mind  receives  no 
sensation  through  that  organ ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  senses. 
There  are  discovered  to  be  forty  pair  of  nerves  in  the  human  system ; 
ten  originate  in  the  brain,  and  thirty  in  the  spine.  Hence,  various  in- 
stances are  on  record,  of  the  effects  of  excessive  joy,  grief,  fear,  anger, 
d&c,  which  show  the  amazing  powers  of  the  human  mind  over  the  body^ 
fatal  to  life. 

The  tongue,  as  much  as  the  action  of  the  pulse,  is  the  index  of  diff- 
ease.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we  subjoin  the  following  cloe : 
A  white  fur  on  the  tongue  attends  a  fever  or  inAamm^tion  ;  yellowness 
on  the  tongue  shows  a  disease  of  the  liver,  and  is  common  to  bilious 
and  typhus  fevers.  A  tongue  vividly  red  on  the  tip  and  edges,  or  down 
the  centre,  or  over  the  whole  surface,  arises  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  A  white  velvety  tongue 
exhibits  mental  disease.  A  tongue  red  at  the  tip,  turning  brown,  is  the 
83rmptom  of  a  typhus  state.  But  we  must  leave  irrelevant  matters,  and 
pursue  our  investigations  concerning  the  ''  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" of  medical  men.  It  is  related  of  a  certain  quack,  in  some  country 
town  in  England,  that  he  resorted  to  the  following  expedient,  for  cr^ 
ating  a  little  notoriety,  by  way  of  a  start.  On  his  arrival,  he  announced 
himself  by  sending  the  bell- man — ^an  official  of  great  importance  in  foi- 
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mer  times — to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  honest  ,people  of  the  place,  bj 
proclaiming  the  reward  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  recovery  of  his  pet 
poodlo ;  of  course  the  physician  who  could  be  so  lavish  with  his  money 
for  such  a  trifling  purpose,  could  not  but  be  a  man  of  pre-eminence  in  his 
profession.  Millingen  records  the  curious  fact,  of  two  miracle-working 
doctors  having  taken  London  by  storm,  many  years  ago,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  unpronounceable  and  most  outrageous  names  of  Tetrachy- 
magogon  and  Fellino  Ch^no  Cardimo  Cardimac  Frames,  ( ! )  which 
were  plastered  about  the  walJs  of  the  city,  exciting  the  amazement  and 
curiosity  of  the  gullible  multitude.  Another  announced  himself  by 
placards,  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  selfish,  to  the  effect,  that 
ke  had  studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  tke  good  of  his  country- 
men  ;  which  issue  may  possibly  have  been  deemed  a  debateable  point.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  the  seventh-son  of  a  seventh-son, — and  to  have 
been  exclusively  possessed  of  sundry  certain  cures ;  amongst  others,  that 
of  hernia. 

Among  the  accidental  circumstances  to  which  some  of  the  iratemity 
have  been  indebted  for  their  first  successful  d6but,  we  may  refer  to  the 
following  case  of  Dr.  Case,  which  briefiy  consisted  in  his  having  the  lines 
<•  within  this  place  lives  Doctor  Gase^*  written  in  large  characters  upon  his 
door :  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  quaint  experiment : — 
a  very  capital  case  for  him.     Another  disciple  of  Esculapius  tumbled  into 
a  good  practice  by  a  fit  of  intoxication.     Disappointed  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London,  he  sought  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  muddy  ale,  at  a  neighbor- 
ing tavern,  at  which  place  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  certain  countess, 
while  under  the  effect  of  his  '*  potations  deep."     The  high-sounding  title 
of  this  unexpected  patient  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the  excitement 
under  which  he  labored :  he  followed  the  liveried  servant  as  steadily  as 
he  could,  and  was  ushered  in  silence^into  a  noble  mansion,  where  her 
ladyship's  female  attendant  anxiously  waited  to  conduct  him  most  dis- 
creetly to  her  mistress'  room  :  her  agitation  preventing  her  discovering 
the  doctor's  disposition  to  describe  imaginary  circles  and  curves  in  pre- 
ference to  a  direct  cour^se.     He  was  introduced  into  a  splendid  bed- 
chamber, and  staggering  up  to  the  aristocratical  patient,  he  commenced 
the  mechanical  process  of  feeling  the  pulse,  etc. :  but  on  proceeding  to 
the  table  to  write  a  prescription,  his  weakness  betrayed  him.    In  vain  he 
strove  to  trace  the  salutary  characters,  until,  wearied  in  his  attempts,  be 
at  length  threw  down  the  pen,  exclaiming,  *  Drunks  *pon  honor;'  and  be 
made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  house.     Two  days  after  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  his  *  illustrious  patient,  en- 
closing a  check  for  i£100,  and  promising  him  the  patronage  of  her  family 
and  friends,  if  he  would  but  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  her.     The  patient  and  her  physician  were  much 
in  the  same  predicament,  but  by  a  strange  obliquity  in  the  lady,  the  doc- 
tor's drunkenness  was  for  once,  and  for  a  wonder,  at  a  premium.     It  has 
been  alledged  that  the  physician's  fee  is  tendered  usually  with  reluctance, 
assuming  it  is  paying  for  a  nonentity ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  there 
appears  to  be  really  little  cause  for  complaint  on  this  score.    It  is  true,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  paltry  sum  of  only  eight  pence  was  paid,  on  a 
certain  occasion  at  Bristol,  for  the  attendance  of  a  doctor  during  the  entire 
night;   but  a  mighty  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  doctors' 
dream  since  then ;  pence  having  long  ago  been  discarded  for  pounds, 
and  units  for  hundreds.     Formerly  too,  patients  were  expected  not  only 
to  make  liberal  draughts  of  their  cash,  but  also  to  submit  to  no  lesspotent 
draughts  of  unpalateable  physic.     Malouin,  physician  to  one  of  the  French 
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monarchs,  it  was  said,  wan  bo  addicted  to  dragging,  tbat  once  having  a 
patient — a  moBt  significant  name  by  ,the  way,  who,  having  punctually 
swallowed  all  the  nauseous  stuff  he  ordered,  was  so  delighted  at  seeing 
the  lofig  line  of  phials  and  pill-boxes  cleared  out,  that  he  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaiming — *•  ray  dear  sir,  it  really  affords  me 
pleasure  to  attend  you,  and  you  deserve  to  be  ill  I''  A  very  frank  admissiont 
was  it  not  1  for  one  so  disinterested.  The  story  is  not  unknown  to  the 
reader,  of  a  certain  physician,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  daily 
fee  from  a  rich  old  miser,  who  had  it  clenched  in  his  fist  when  he  arrived, 
and  who  turned  his  head  away  when  he  opened  his  hand  for  the  doctor 
to  take  it.  One  day,  on  being  informed  that  his  patient  had  died  in  the 
morning,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  he  walked  up  to  the  dead  man's 
chamber,  and  finding  his  clenched  fist  extended  as  usual,  he  enacted  the 
counterpart  of  the  face,  by  extracting  his  guinea  from  the  defunct,  and 
departed.  The  following  is  a  curious  case  of  cupidity  versus  cure,  and 
its  consequences  :  Mr.  Cooke,  the  miser  of  Pentonville,  as  he  was  called, 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  He  used  to  put  on 
ragged  clothes,  and  go  as  a  pauper  to  Mr.  Saunders  and  other  gentlemen, 
to  have  gratuitous  advice  for  his  eyes ;  got  a  letter  for  the  dispensary,  and 
attended  there  as  a  decayed  tradesman,  for  several  weeks,  until  detected. 
Having  a  wound  in  his  leg,  he  employed  a  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  lived  nearly 
opposite  to  him,  in  White  Lion^street,  Pentonville,  to  cure  it.  '*  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  you  can  cure  it?"  *' A  month." 
"  And  how  much  must  I  give  you  ?"  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  saw  the  wound 
'  was  not  of  any  great  importance,  answered,  ••  A  guinea."  "  Very  well," 
replied  Cooke ;  **  but  mark  this;  a  guinea  is  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  when  I  agree  upon  sums  of  such  magnitude,  I  go  upon  the  system  of 
no  cure  no  pay ;  so,  if  1  am  not  cured  by  the  expiration  of  the  month,  I 
pay  you  nothing."  This  was  agreed  to.  Afler  diligent  attention,  the 
wound  was  so  near  being  healed,  that  Cooke  expressed  himself  satisfied, 
and  would  not  let  Pigeon  see  it  any  more.  However,  within  two  or  three 
days  of  the  month  being  completed,  the  old  fellow  got  some  sort  of 
plaster,  with  cuphorbium  on  it,  from  a  farrier,  and  made  a  new  wound 
on  the  place  where  the  former  had  been ;  and  sending  for  Pigeon  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  showed  him  that  bis  leg  was  not  well,  and  that  of 
course  the  guinea  he  had  agreed  for  was  forfeited.  This  story  the  old 
fellow  used  to  tell  of  himself  with  great  satisfaction,  and  call  it  "  plucking 
a  Pigeon."  When  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  several  medical  men ; 
some  of  them  would  not  attend ;  but  among  others  who  went  to  see  him, 
was  Mr.  Aldridge,  of  Pentonville.  At  one  of  the  interviews,  he  earnestly 
entreated  Mr.  Aldridge  to  tell  him  candidly  how  long  he  thought  he  might 
live.  The  answer  was,  he  might  probably  live  six  days.  Cooke  collect- 
ing all  his  strength,  and  starting  up  in  bed,  exclaimed,  "  And  are  you  not 
a  dishonest  man,  a  rogue,  and  a  robber,  to  serve  me  sol"  "  How  sol" 
asked  Mr.  Aldridge,  with  surprise.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  better  than  a 
pickpocket,  to  go  to  rob  me  of  my  gold,  by  sending  in  two  draughts  a 
day  to  a  man  that  all  your  physic  will  not  keep  alive  above  six  days  i  Get 
out  of  my  house,  and  never  come  near  me  again." 

But  to  return  to  our  especial  friends — ^the  quacks.  A  modem  antiquary, 
Goodman,  has  gathered  up  some  amusing  specimens  of  quackery  in  olden 
times,  from  which  we  make  a  few  selections.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 
it  appears,  many  of  the  medical  practitioners  were  mere  horse-farriers. 
A  distinguished  patient,  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  secretary  of  state  to 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was  addressed  by  one  Audelay,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  in  this  wise,  as  vre  learn  from  documents  in  Her  Majesty's  state 
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paper  office :  "  Be  of  goode  comfort,  and  plucke  up  a  lastie,  merrie 
faearte,  and  then  shall  you  overcome  all  diseases :  and  because  it  pleased 
my  good  lord  Admiral,  lately  to  praise  my  physicke,  I  have  vmtten  to 
you  such  medicines  as  I  wrote  unto  him,  which  I  have  in  my  book  of  my 
wyfTe's  hand,  proved  upon  herseJfe  and  mee  both;  and  if  I  can  get  anything 
that  may  do  you  any  goode,  you  may  be  well  assured  it  aball  be  a  joye 
unto  me  to  get  it  for  you."  **  A  goode  medicine  for  weakness  or  coo- 
sumption  :  take  a  sow-pig  of  nine  days  olde,  and  slaye  him,  and  quarter 
him,  and  put  him  in  a  skillat,  with  a  handfull  of  spearmint,  and  a  handfull 
of  red  fennel,  a  handfull  of  liverwort,  half  a  handfull  of  red  neap,  a  hand- 
full  of  clarge,  and  nine  dates ;  cleaned,  picked  and  pared,  and  a  handfull  of 
great  raisins,  and  picke  out  the  stones,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  two  stickes  of  goode  cinnamon,  hruised  in  a  mortar,  and  distill  it  with 
a  soft  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  glass,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  nine  days,  and  drinke 
nine  spoonfulls  of  it  at  once  when  you  list"  I  "  A  compost :  item — take 
a  porpin,  otherwise  called  an  English  hedge-hog,  and  quarter  him  in 
pieces,  and  put  the  said  beast  in  a  still,  with  these  ingredients  :  item — a 
quart  of  redde  wyne,  a  pinte  of  rose  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, — 
cinnamon  and  two  great  raisins."  "  If  there  be  any  manner  of  disease 
that  you  be  aggrieved  withal,  I  praye  you  send  me  some  knowledge 
thereof,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  send  you  an  approved  remedy.  Written 
in  haste  at  Greenwiche,  ye  9  of  May,  1553,  by  your  trewe  heartie  friende, 
John  of  Audblay. 

To  the  rigfate  worshipful  Mr.  Cepil,  this  letter  must  be  delivered  with 
speede." 

In  Percy's  "  Reliquei  of  Ancient  English  Foetry^^  we  are  informed  as 
to  what  was  common  regarding  medical  lora  in  those  days,  namely,  that 
the  healing  art  was  enacted  by  young  princes ;  the  practice  being  re- 
garded, **  as  commendable  to  real  manners,  it  being  derived  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  among  all  the  Gothick  and  Celtic  nations,  for  women,  even  of 
the  highest  ranke,  to  exercise  the  arte  of  surgerie."  Formerly,  medical 
practitioners  obtained  their  licenses  from  the  Bishops  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  resided.  Burton,  in  his  ''  Anaiomie  of  Melancholies**  notices 
many  curious  recipes  and  "  Bookes  of  Physicke."  One  work,  entitled 
"  The  Queen* »  Closet  Opened**  containing  *'  divers  things  necessary  to  be 
knowne,  collected  out  of  sundrie  olde  written  bookes,  and  broughte  into 
one  order.  The  several  things  herein  contayned,  may  be  seen  in  the 
bookes  and  tables  following,  written  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God 
1610."  The  work  commences  with  the  **  thirty-three  eviLdayes"  of  the 
yearo,  and  a  general  calendar ;  there  is  a  curious  medley  of  rules  about 
.the  weather,  astronomical  calculations  and  prognostications.  The  first 
book  has  this :  ''  A  coppye  of  all  such  medicines  wherewith  ye  noble 
Countess  of  Oxenforde,  most  charitably,  in  her  owne  person,  did  manye 
greate  and  notable  cures  upon  poore  neighboures.*'  The  second  book  is 
entitled,  '*Here  beginneth  a  true  coppye  of  such  medicines  wherewith 
Mrs.  Johan  Ounsteade,  daughter  unto  the  worshipfule  Mr.  John  OlHffe, 
Alderman  of  London,  hath  cured  and  healed  manye  forlorne  and  deadlie 
diseases,"  &c.  A  few  extracts  from  the  above  will  show  the  then  state 
of  medical  science,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  present  day :  "  To  take 
away  frokels — take  the  blonde  of  an  hare,  annoynto  them  with  it,  and  it 
will  doe  them  aw  ay."  '*  For  a  man  or  woman  that  hath  lost  theire  speecbe 
— ^take  wormwood,  and  stampe  it,  and  temper  it  with  water,  and  strayne 
it,  and  with  a  spoone  doe  of  it  into  theire  mouthes."  "  For  him  that  hath 
naturally  a  red  face-^take  foure  ounces  of  the  kernels  of  peaches,  and 
three  ounces  of  gorde  seedes,  and  make  thereof  an  oyle,  wherewith  yoa 
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shall  annoynte  hie  face  mornynge  and  evenyDge,  this  will  kill  and  destroy 
all  redness."  "  To  cause  hayre  to  grow — take  the  water  of  flower-de- 
luce,  and  wasbe  thy  heade  therewithe,  and  it  shall  cause  hayre  to  gro,w. 
Also  the  water  of  rosemary  hath  the  same  virtue ;  if  thou  wash  thy  heade 
with  the  same,  and  let  it  dry  on  agayne  by  itself,  it  causeth  haire  to 
growe  if  thou  be  balde."  Possibly  Mr.  Clirehugh  may  thank  us  for 
taking  up  this  ''old  established" remedy  against  the  too  common  practice 
of  father  Time  filching  away  our  coveted  curls,  and  a  new  "Tricopher- 
ous''  may  he  the  result.  "If  physic  be  a  trade,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
(and  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  speculation  is  put  hypothetical)  y,)  "it  is  the 
Irade  of  all  others,  the  most  exactly  cut  out  for  a  rogue."  For  what 
with  the  mongrel  Latin  for  their  dialect,  which  invests  with  a  species  of 
free-masonry  all  their  mysterious  movements  and  manceuvres ;  and  their 
interminable  variety  of  druga,  potions  and  delectable  draughts,  it  seems 
almost  next  to  an  impossibility  to  look  for  indemnity  against  quackery 
and  quacks.  Can  anything  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  foregoing  samples 
of  the  wisdom  of  both  practitioners  and  patients  in  the  boasted  days  of 
**  good  Queen  Bess?"  Formerly,  the  mountebank  doctor  was  as  constant 
a  visitor  of  the  market-place,  as  the  pedlar  with  his  pack ;  one  Dr.  Bossy 
was  the  last  who  is  said  to  have  thus  exhibited  in  the  British  metropolis* 
This  illustrious  "  green  horn"  used  to  ascend  a  platform  erected  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  prepared  for  his  express  accommodation,  in  order,  it  is 
presumed,  that  he  might  obtain  a  brief,  temporary  elevation  above  the 
benighted  ranks  of  ignorance  and  superstition  from  which  he  sprang. 
On  one  side  was  a  table  with  a  n[>edicine  chest  and  surgical  apparatus, 
displayed  in  a  most  imposing  array;  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  was 
the  horrible  chair  in  which  the  devoted  victim  of  this  sapient  impersona- 
tion of  surgical  skill  was  to  be  seated.  Before  the  gentleman  in  question 
commenced  operations,  however,  after  laying  aside  his  gold-laced 
cocked-hat  and  cane,  his  usual  custom  was  to  regale  his  gaping,  gazing 
auditory,  with  a  delicate  taste  of  his  profound  erudition.  In  the  year 
1728,  one  Villars  informed  his  credulous  companions  and  the  community 
of  his  day,  that  his  uncle,  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  nearly  a  century, 
and  who  was  then  indebted  to  an  accident  for  his  dismission,  (for  it  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  writer  he  never  meant  to  die,)  had  left  him  a  certain 
preparation ,  which  had  the  virtue  of  prolonnng  a  man's  life  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  if  he  lived  soberly,  and  did  not  live  *'  too  fast."  When 
he  happened  to  observe  the  procession  of  a  funeral,  he  used  to  shrug  up 
his  shoulders,  and  in  a  generous  burst  of  pity,  exclaim,  ''  Ah,  if  the  de- 
ceased bad  but  taken  my  medicine,  he  would  not  have  been  where  he 
is."  Those  who  became  his  patients,  usually  paid  due  attention  to  his 
instructions  as  to  regimen  and  diet,  and  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  good 
health  and  attained  to  comparative  longevity,  so'  that  the  professional  re- 
pute of  the  practitioner,  and  his  harmless  cheat,  alike  prospered,  while 
his  purse,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  became  endowed  with  large  ac- 
cessions of  "  the  root  of  all  evil."  A  certain  dignitary,  styled  the  Abb4 
Pones,  extolled  thiii  quack,  and  gave  him  the  preference  to  the  Marischal 
de  Villars;  "  the  latter,"  says  he,  "  kills  men ;  the  former  prolongs  their  ex- 
istence." In  process  of  time,  however,  this  distinguished  humbug  sur- 
vived his  popularity,  ibr  his  *' infallible  specific"  at  length  became  be- 
trayed, it  vi^as  found  to  consist  nine-tenths  of  water,  from  the  river  Seine. 
The  medicine  was  inoffensive  enough^  possibly,  but  the  price  charged 
fer  the  same  was,  like  its  vaunted  efficacy,  a  fascinating  delusion  and  im- 
posture.   But  really,  we  can  scafcefy  aSbrd  any  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
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timized,  when  wo  reflect  what  a  strange,  eager  procfirity  there  has  ever 
been  observable  among  mankind,  and  womankind  too,  to  relish  the  cheat, 
and  even  to  do  honor  to  the  fabricator  of  the  fraud.  A  lady,  who  waa 
much  afflicted,  and  who  had  bjeen  attended  in  vain  by  several  physicians, 
was  induced  to  invite  the  services  of  an  acknowledged  quack,  and  a  ye- 
rification,  like  most  of  his  class,  of  Pope's  maxim,  about  a  little  learning 
being  dangerous  ;  he  came,  appealed  to  her  pulse,  when,  trying  to  look 
sublimely  mysterious,  "  well,  doctor,"  says  the  piteous  patient,  ready  for 
anything,  **  do  you  comprehend  my  case?"  "  Oh  yes,  mem,  k  is  a  plain 
case,"  quoth  he.  "  Well,  doctor,  what  is  it  1"  "  Why,  madam,  it  is  a  scni- 
tanutory  case  I"  **  Scrunatory  case,  doctor,  pray,  what  in  the  world  is  that  f  ^ 
'*  It  is  a  dropping  of  the  nerves,  mem  /"  *'  Dropping  of  the  nerves,  Sir  t"* 
*'  Yes,  mem,  the  nummaticals  drop  down  into  the  pizernnchum,  and  the- 
head  goes  tizer  rizer,  tizer  rizer."  ••  Ah,  dear  doctor,  you  have  just  hit 
my  case  precisely.''  Nothing  further  was  of  course  necessary,  except  a 
mutual  consent  to  barter  for  a  portion  of  her  money  a  liberal  dose  of  his 
drugs  and  canine  latin.  '*  Please,  sir,''  said  a  doctor's  boy  to  an  hon- 
est disciple  of  Esculapius,  *'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Dosem  takes  his  physie 
reg'lar."  "How  sot"  "Because  he's  getting  well  so  precious  fastP" 
Hutchinson's  clever  satire  in  song,  entitled  "  A  Dose  of  Calomel,'*  €omeft 
to  our  point : 

**  Physicians  of  the  highest  rank, 
To  pay  their  fees  would  need  a  bank. 
Combine  ail  wisdom,  art  and  skin, 
Science  and  sense  in — calomd. 


*'  The  man  grows  worse  quite  fast  indeed! 
Go,  call  the  doctor,  ride  with  speed ; — 
The  doctor  comes,  litie  post  with  mail. 
Doubling  his  dose  oi-'^calomd  ! 

*^  The  man  in  death  begins  to  groan, 
The  fatal  job  for  him  is  done! 
He  dies,  alas  \  and  sad  to  XxX^ 
A  sacrifice  to — caH^imeL  ! 

This  abominable  calomel  may  be  considered  the  dividing  line  betweeo 
the  rival  systems  of  Allopathy  and  Homeopathy ;  whatever  virtues  may 
resnlt  from  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  as  a  medicament,  there  cai» 
be  no  doubt  it  has  been  also  a  fearful  auxiliary  of  the  grim  monster.  But 
we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  quacks ;  and  the  next  we  want  to  intro- 
duce to  our  frieuds,  rejoiced  in  the  not  uncommon  name  of  Graham,  who, 
in  the  year  1782,  made  a  tremendous  sensation  in  London.  He  wae 
gifted  with  great  fluency  of  speech,  and  indulged  in  towering  hyperbole 
and  bombast  with  which  he  sought  to  gull  the  wonder-loving  multitude. 
He  opened  a  splendid  mansion  in  Pall»mal],  which  heo^yled  the  "  Tern* 
pie  of  Health."  The  front  was  ornamented  with  an  Enormous  gilt  sun, 
a  statue  of  Hygeia,  and  other  attractive  emblems ;  and  the  suite  of  rooms, 
in  the  interior,  was  superbly  furnished,  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
mirrors,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  place  an  effect  like  that  from  an  enchanted 
palace.  Here  he  delivered  lectures  on  health  at  the  extnrvagant  price  of 
two  guineas  per  lecture ;  and  the  price,  together  with  the  novelty  of  the 
subjects,  drew  together  considerable  audiences  of  the  wealthy  and  diaai* 
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pated.  He  entertained  a  female,  whom  he  called  tbe  goddess  of  health ; 
and  it  was  her  business  to  deliver  a  concluding  discourse  after  the  doctor 
himself  had  delivered  his  lecture. 

He  hired  two  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  provided  with  enormous 
cocked-hats,  and  witli  showy  liveries,  whose  business  it  was  to  distribute 
bills  from  house  to  house  through  the  city.  He  became,  therefore,  an 
object  of  curiosity.  When  his  two  guinea  auditors  became  exhausted, 
he  dropped  his  lectures  successively  to  one  guinea,  half-a-guinea,  five 
shillings,  and,  as  he  said,  "  for  the  benefit  of  all,''  to  half-a-crown  ;  and, 
when  he  could  no  longer  draw  at  this  price,  he  exhibited  the  temple  itself 
for  one  shilling,  to  daily  crowds,  for  several  months. 

Among  other  whimsicalities,  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  **elionr 
qflife"  by  the  taking  of  a  quantum  of  which,  a  person  might  live  as  long 
as  he  might  list.  His  terms  for  this  invaluable  invention,  were,  it  is  true, 
rather  extravagant  for  common  people — ^but  of  course,  so  desirable  a  boon 
ought  not  to  fa^  made  too  cheap.  More  than  one  nobleman,  it  is  recorded, 
actually  paid  him  the  enormous  fee  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  f 
Rather  an  expensive  premium  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  common  sense. 
This  wonderful  discovery,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  the  delusion 
soon  exploded,  and  poor  Graham,  himself,  soon  died,  after  vainly  prac- 
tising various  other  mummeries,  at  the  early  age  of  52  years — poor,  and 
despised  by  all. 

Such  wretched  victims  of  folly,  sin  as  much  against  themselves,  one 
would  suppose,  as  against  society  ,*  for  they  too  often  pay  the  most 
heavily  in  the  end  for  their  errors  and  delinquencies.  Sucn  objects  are 
the  exuberant  outgrowth  of  the  times ;  if  the  mkisses  were  better  in- 
formed in  medical  lore  themselves,  there  would  be  found  fewer  willing 
to  be  duped.    Dr.  Ticknor  has  some  remarks  to  this  effect.    He  says : 

**  In  ancient  times,  when  the  people  were  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ihat  they  should  be  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  by  mystery,  magic,  and  incantation, —  and  by  the  various 
arts  and  devices  of  a  cunning  priesthoMl ;  but  it  is  most  truly  astonishing,  that, 
with  all  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  people  should  be  so  impudently 
cheated,  when  the  imposture  is  so  easilv  detected.  It  is  neither  the  ignorant  nor 
the  superstitions  alone  who  are  gulled  by  the  designing ;  for  in  this  country  such 
individuals  are  rarely  to  be  found — and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  subjects  upon 
whom  these  harpies  prey.  And  who  are  they  ?  They  are  not  ignorant  in  mat- 
ters not  pertaining  to  themselves ;  they  are  by  no  means  superstitious,  or  particn- 
larlj  credulous  on  other  subjects  to  which  they  gi^e  their  attention.  But  of  tbe 
structure  of  their  own  bodies,  the  laws  which  govern  their  actions  in  health  and 
disease,  and  the  causes  which  derange  their  operations,  they  have  no  correct 
idea ;  they  have  never,  perhaps,  seen  a  Uhman  skeleton,  and,  in  all  probability, 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  non*  professional  public,  have  never  even  seen  a  single 
human  bone.  They  know  not  how  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed,  in 
what  vessels  it  runs  its  course,  nor  what  will  hasten  or  retard  its  celerity ;  they 
know  not  the  difference  between  a  muscle  and  a  nerve — a  tendon  and  a  vein  ;  aikl 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  extensive  acquirements,  daily  betray  the  gros- 
sest ignomnce  when  speaking  of  the  human  system.  These  are  the  persons 
who  are  the  dupes  of  quacks ;  and  they  fall  a  prey  to  their  arts,  not  from  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  information,  but  for  a  want  of  it  in  regard  to  that  in  which  they  are 
most  deeply  concerned — their  health  and  comfort.  Were  the  positively  ignorant 
the  only  supporters  of  ouacks,  they  would  soon  be  driven  from  the  field  by  star- 
vation ;  but  unfortunatelv  for  tbe  interests  of  science,  the  universal  ignorance  of 
tbe  human  system  in  health  and  in  disease,  propagates  a  race  of  unprincipled 
empirics ;  and  on  this  ignorance  they  grow  and  fatten.  Encouraged  by  success, 
k  matters  little  how  gross  the  absurdity,  or  how  glaring  the  imposture,  they  at- 
tempt to  practice ;  and  if  they  envelope  their  whole  scheme  in  as  deep  a  mjsteiy 
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as  that  which  inrolFed  the  oraclea  of  Pythian  Apollo,  so  mneh  th*  mofe  likely  mrm 

tiiey  to  becomo  equally  celebrated.'' 

While  we  think  of  it,  a  word  or  two  concerning  "  toaching  for  the 
evil/'  may  not  be  inappropriate ;  it  is  a  ticklish  topic,  however,  to  touch 
upon,  since  formerly  icings  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  as  their  pre- 
rogative. The  custom  took  its  rise  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  continued  down  to  the  age  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — who  was  him* 
self  "  touched"  by  Qneen  Anne.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — temp, 
1664,  the  following  advertisement  was  published,  respecting  the  pre- 
tended kingly  cure,  &rC.  :-^ Notice.  His  sacred  majesty  having  declared 
it  to  be  his  royal  will  and  purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of  the  people 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  then  give  over  till  Michaelmas  next,  I 
am  commanded  to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the  people  may  not  come  up 
to  the  town  in  the  interim,  and  lose  their  labor.''  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1667,  the  king  touched  133  pretended  cases,  and  to  every  one  a  gold 
Daedal  was  given  in  connection  with  the  sanatory  touch.  About  the  same 
time,  Greatrex,  the  supposed  first  mesmerizer,  touched  a  man  for  the 
cure  of  the  consumption  !  People,  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  seem 
to  have  been  afflicted  with  bad  humors,  and  been  very  touchy,  to  account 
for  the  needed  kingly  intervention  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  but 
enough  about  kingly  quacks. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  often  no  less  potent  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, than  in  their  production  ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
refer,  as  we  might,  to  instances  where  death  has  actually  been  superin- 
duced by  the  influence  of  fear,  we  shall  simply  notice  a  solitary  case  of 
the  effect  of  the  imagination  on  the  judgment.  Says  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  Worcester,  Mass.  : 

**  In  an  early  part  of  my  practice  I  was  called  into  a  neighboring  town  to  visit 
a  patient.  It  being  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house  (being 
over  sixty  years  of  age)  invited  me  to  stop  nod  dine.  While  at  dinner  he  says, 
*I  don^  know  as  you  like  my  dinner.'  « Why,  yes,'  said  I,  'I  do;  I  like  it  veiy 
well ;  it  is  very  good.'    *  I  guess,'  said  he,  *you  don't  know  what  yon  are  eating.' 

•  Why,  yes,'  said  I,  *  it  is  some  new  corned  beef.'     '  Ah,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 

*  it  is  horse  beef.'  I  replied,  *  I  don't  believe  it.'  '  It  is,'  said  he,  *  I  declare  it  is 
some  of  my  old  mare.'  I  was  not  much  acquainted  with  him  at  that  time ;  I 
looked  at  him,  supposing  him  to  be  joking,  but  could  not  discover  a  muscle  of  his 
fWee  to  alter  or  change.  I  had  just  taken  another  piece  on  my  plate,  and  a  mouthful 
of  the  second  slice  in  my  mouth,  and  in  fact  it  was  horse  meat,  sure  enough ;  I 
could  taste  it  as  plainly  as  my  olfactory  nerves  could  discover  the  scent  of  an  old 
horse.  The  more  I  chewed  it,  the  more  dissgreeable  it  tasted.  I  continued 
picking  and  tasting  a  little  sauce  which  I  could  swallow,  but  the  meat,  as  the 
negro  said,  would  no  go.  I  at  last  gav^a  swallow,  as  I  do  with  a  dose  of  physic. 
I  afterwards  tasted  a  little  sauce,  but  took  care  dot  to  put  any  meat  in  my  mouth, 
and  kept  time  with  the  family.  Glad  was  I  when  dinner  was  over.  It  being 
cool  weather,  the  old  gentleman  went  to  smoking  and  telling  stories.  At  last  he 
says,  *  I  won't  leave  you  in  the  dark  about  your  dinner.  I  told  you  we  had  horse 
meat  for  dinner,  and  so  it  was.  I  told  you  it  was  some  of  mv  okl  mare,  and  so  it 
was,  for  1  swapt  her  away  for  a  steer,  and  that  was  some  of  her  beef.'  " 

The  noBtnoM  of  quacks  owe,  doubtless,  three-fourths  of  their  success, 
and  that  is  not  little,  to  the  charm  of  the  patients' /atVA  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  them  lose  their  lives  with  their  dis- 
ease. It  is  stated  that  the  late  Lord  Gardenstone,  himself  a  valetudina^ 
rian,  took  the  pains  to  inquire  for  those  persons,  who  had  actually  at> 
tested  marvellous  cures,  and  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  died  very  shortly  afUr  they  had  been  cured.    Sir  Robert  Wai^ 
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pole,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  witb  many  others  that  might  be  named, 
were  among  the  victims  of  these  universal  cure-mongers.  The  days  of 
Charms  and  Amulets  are  past,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  patent  pills  and  plasters.  A  physician,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
prescribed  a  blister  on  the  breast  of  an  Irishman,  whom  he  was  attend- 
ing. <*  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon,"  said  Pat,  "  but  I'm  sure  it's  of  no 
use — it  wouldn't  stay  on  my  stomach  a  minute," 

(To  b«  Oontintted.)! 
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HON.   JOSHUA  A.   I.OWSLL. 

Histout  and  true  philosophy,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found 
intimately  connected  together.  The  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  one 
can  be  safe  and  valuable  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  based  upon,  and 
deduced  from,  the  facts  of  the  other.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
been  in  all  past  time,  and  must  forever  continue  to  be,  guided  mainly  by 
the  light  of  experience.  Even  this  solitary  light  may  sometimes  be  faint 
and  glimmering  1  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  by  necessity  dawns  from  the  past^  illu- 
minates the  present,  and  casts  its  cheering  beams  forward  into  the  dark 
and  undiscovered  regions  of  the  future.  .  Will  it  be  objected,  that  the  his- 
tory of  past  nations  Airnishes  little  else  than  a  record  that  they  once  existed; 
and  long  since  ceased  to  be  ?  and  that,  therefore,  it  fails  to  interest  us 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  tiresome  ''  bivouac  of  life ;"  that  it  excites  in 
ns  no  strong  desire,  nor  instructs  us  how  to  become  ''  heroes  in  the  strife?" 
This  objection  is  indeed  too  true ;  and  it  results  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
apt  to  isolate  the  present  from  the  past,  and  to  look  upon  the  teachings  of 
history  as  we  do  upon  the  old  Mythological  Fables,  or  upon  some  ascetic 
precept  gravely  uttered,  but  illustrated  by  no  example.  Here,  then,  may 
be  seen  the  superiority  of  biography  over  history.  The  facts  of  the  latter 
are  too  often  but  dimly  seen,  and  then  appear  disconnected  and  alone ;  its 
results  seem  unfounded,  and  at  variance  with  their  causes ;  and  its  exam- 
ples monstrous,  or  too  impracticable  for  imitation  1  It  thus  becomes  the 
ivory  gate,  through  which  **  falsa  ad  caelum  nUttunt  insomnia  Manes."  But, 
in  the  former,  and  especially  in  the  biography  of  persons  still  living,  motive 
and  action,  cause  and  effect,  are  all  placed  in  near  proximity,  and  their 
connections  with  each  other  seem  evident  and  natural.  The  teachings  it 
gives  are  to  the  point— plain,  practical.  It  discourses  of  men  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities,  and  holds  up  to  view  for  individual  imitation,  such  ex- 
amples of  excellence  as  may  be  imitated  and  equalled,  or  even  excelled, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  learning,  the  steps 
by  which  others  have  ascended  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

But  it  is  only  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  there  are  no  titled,  no  proud 
Bor  privileged  nobility ;  where  the  government  is  administered  on  rqpubli- 
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can  principles,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people ;  where  the  highest 
posts  of  honor  and  trust  are  open  to  all,  and  where  merit  alone  lays  claim 
to  distinction  and  honor,  that  the  biography  of  distingaished  individuals 
can  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the  people  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  a  view  not  only  of  interesting  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  but  also  of  benefiting  the  young  men  of  our  country, 
that  we  now  present  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  A. 
Lowell,  late  representative  in  Congress  from  Maine. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  L.  emigrated  from  Bristol,  England,  and  settled  in 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.     Their  names  were  Richard  and  John  Lowell, 
brothers,  and  Percival  Lowell,    their  nephew;    and  it  is  believed,   that 
from  these  three  all  those  bearing  the  name  in  this  country  originated. 
Mr.  L.'s  grandfather,  Reuben  Lowell,  who,  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  18,  en- 
listed with  Col.  Moses  Titcomb,  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  at  Crown  Point,  was  one  of  five  brothers 
born  in  Newbury,  two  of  whom  remained  in  Massachusetts,  and  three  re- 
moved to  the  district  of  Maine. '  Several  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  Massachusetts,  were  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  became 
distinguished  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar.     Two  had  the  honor  of  LL.D. 
conferred  on  them  by  that  institution.    One  was  elected  by  Congress  in 
1782,  a  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  was  subsequently  appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
under  the  Constitution,  which  office  he  held  until  near  the  time  of  hia 
decease.    He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Davis,  in  1801,  who  pronoanced  hia 
predecessor  "  an  ornament  of  hia  profession,  and  the  delight  of  every  friend 
and  admirer  of  virtue,  genius  and  intelligence."    One  was  a  clergyman  in 
Newbury,  another  in  Boston  *  and  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  city  of 
Lowell,  will  remain  lasting  mcmuments  of  the  learning,  science  and  munifi- 
cence of  those  who  bear  the  name.    Of  the  three  brothers  who  removed  to 
the  district  of  Maine,  one  settled  in  Windham,  one  in  Bath  or  Wisoasset, 
and  one,  Reuben,   in  ''Sandy  River  Plantation,"  now  Farmington,  in 
which  town,  and  the  adjoining  one,  Chesterville,  he  resided  till  his  decease 
in  1827,  aged  about  90.     He  had  five  sons,  viz.,  Rosamus,  Joshua  B., 
Reuben,  Samuel  and  John ;  the  last  four  of  whom  settled  in  Farmington 
and  Chesterville,  where  they  became  resectable,  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent farmers,  and  reared  large  families  of  children,  who  are  now  settled  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     Rosamos,  the  eldest,  removed  to  Thomas- 
ton  about  the  year  1784,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  he 
made  a  farm,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  decease  in  1629,  aged 
60.     He  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  integrity,  benevolence  and  generosity.     He  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  th^ee  of  whom  died  in  infancy.    Of  the  survivors,  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Reuben  studied  divinity,  and  shortly  after  entering  on  his 
ministerial  labors,  died  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1812.     Rosamus  K.  was 
fitted  for  the  ministry,  and  by  dilligent  application  and  hard  study,  became 
a  through  and  excellent  scholar,  but  was  induced  by  feeble  health  to  aban- 
don his  literary  pursuits,  and  engage  in  trade.     He  died  in  Farmingtoi^,  in 
1837.     Hannah^  (whose  husband,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Childs,  was  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  1812,)  died  in  1834.     Charles  is  a  lawyer,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Ellsworth,  Me.     Archibald  C.  settled  in  Sheffield,  N.  B.,  and 
engaged  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade,  where  he  died  in  1841.     Josiah 
I.  is  a  clergyman  in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.     Joshua  A.  is  a  lawyer  in 
East  Machias,  Me.     Henry  C.  is  a  lawyer  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  and  Simeon 
B,  is  a  clergyman  in  Whitneyville,  Me.    They  are  all  industrious,  ener- 
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getic  and  sticcessfal  in  tlieir  professions ;  bnt  onr  present  business  is  to  give 
a  sketch  of  him  whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Joshua  A.  Lowell  was  born  in  Thomaslon,  Me.,  March  20,  1801,  and 
is,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  47  years  of  age.  He  lived  at  home  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  with  his  brothers,  on  his  father's  farm,  until  the  fall 
of  1819.  During  that  period,  he  had  no  advantages  for  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation, except  the  privilege  of  attending  a  town  school  three  months  in  the 
year ;  but  he  always  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  study  and  self-instruo- 
tion.  When  18  years  of  age,  he  **  bought  his  time''  of  his  father,  and  with 
his  pack  on  his  back,  went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune.  From 
1819  to  1822,  he  was  engaged  principally  in  teaching  schoc^  and  in  private 
study ;  during  which  time  he  obtained  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principal  English  studies,  the  hifgher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Nathan  Cutler,  of  Farmington,  Me.,  and  continued  the  study  of  that 
science  in  the  offices  of  Hon.  John  Ruggles,  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  Hon.  John 
Dickinson,  of  East  Machias,  Me,  and  Hon.  Isaac  McConihe,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
nntil  his  admission  as  an  Attorney  of  the  €.  €.  Pleas  at  the  September 
term  at  Machias,  Me.,  1826.  At  the  June  term  S.  J.  Court  at  Machias, 
1829,  he  was  admitted  an  Attorney  of  that  court.  In  1831  he  was  admit- 
ted a  Counsellor  of  that  court.  At  the  May  term,  1836,  of  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Portland,  Me.,  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of 
that  court;  and  in  January,  1840,  he  was  admitted  an  Attorney  and 
Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

After  his  admission  as  an  attorney  in  1826,  he  settled  in  East  Machias, 
a  beautiful  and  flourishing  village  on  the  East  Machias  River,  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  Me.,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  now  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  during  which  time  he  has  established  a  charac- 
ter for  industry,  integrity  and  ability,  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  the 
bar,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Although  residing  in  the  extreme  eastern 
section  of  the  state,  Mr.  L.  has  occasionally  had  the  honor  of  being  employed 
against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state.  In  his  profes- 
sional contests  with  those  men,  he  has  displayed  a  clearness  of  perception, 
a  depth  of  law  learning,  and  a  power  of  argument,  which  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  who  heard  him.  Having  been  accustomed  from  his  youth 
to  rely  on  his  own  energies  and  on  his  own  effi>rts  for  success,  possessing 
one  of  the  best  law  libraries  in  the  state,  with  a  well  disciplined  mind,  a  re- 
tentive memory,  and  habits  of  untiring  industry,  he  could  not  fail  to  attain 
a  high  standing  at  the  bar ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  among 
his  professional  brethren  of  his  own  age,  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superior 
in  the  state. 

Mr.  L.'s  professional  pursuits  have  been  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
calls  of  his  political  friends,  who  have  from  time  to  time  elected  him  a  re- 
presentative in  the  state  and  national  legislatures. 

At  the  September  election,  in  1831,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic 
electors  of  the  East  Machias  District,  a  representative  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  took  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in  January, 
1832,  that  being  the  first  session  at  Augusta,  the  present  seat  of  government 
He  was  re-elected,  and  served  during  the  following  year.  He  was  again 
elected  for  1835,  and  again  for  1837. 

During  the  session  of  1833,  he  introduced  and  advocated  a  bill  to 
secure  to  witnesses  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  The  report 
on  that  subject,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  L.,  was  extensively  circulated,  and  greatly 
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commended  by  the  public  press.  At  the  same  seflsion  he  took  a  conspicaons 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  position  of  South  Cft- 
rolina.  In  that  debate,  he  illustrated  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  State- 
rights,  and  exposed  the  iniastice  and  inequality  of  the  protective  tariff 
system,  and  the  evils  of  the  Federal  doctrine  of  consolidation. 

In  the  session  of  1635,  the  Hon.  John  Holmes,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  became  a  representative 
in  the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  The  Democratic  members  of  a  preceding 
legislature,  Mr.  L.  being  one  of  them,  bad  passed  certain  resolutions  of  tii- 
struciiQii  to  the  senators  from  that  state,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  were  the  exciting  cause  of  his  election  to  the  legislature  after 
>  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  senate,  and  of  his  subsequent  course  in  the 
legislature.  On  taking  his  seat,  he  immediately  introduced  certain  orders, 
condemnatory  of  the  administration  in  its  action  upon  the  north-eastern 
boundary  question,  which  were  printed,  and  a  day  assigned  for  their  consi- 
deration. The  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Maine,  and  from  many  parts 
of  New-England,  to  listen  to  the  powerful  eloquence  and  brilliant  wit  of  one 
whose  fame  was  at  least  co-extensive  with  the  Union.  He  denounced  the 
national  and  state  administrations  in  no  measured  terms,  and  received  greai 
applause  from  his  political  friends.  Mr.  Lowell  replied  to  Mr.  H.  in  a 
speech  of  much  power  and  great  severity,  in  which  he  not  only  succeosfully 
defended  the  administration,  but  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
by  attacking  and  exposing  his  assailant.    It  has  been  remarked  that  this  J 

was  the  only  time  Mr.  H.  was  ever  known  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  said 
in  debate,  or  to  retain  any  unkind  feelings  for  his  antagonist  after  the  de-  i 

bate  had  been  closed.  I 

He,  however,  became  reconciled  to  Mr.  L.,  when  they  met  in  the  legis-  | 

lature  of  1837,  and  they  ever  after  continued  on  terms  of  friendship.  They 
were  both  appointed  members  of  the  committee  on  the  north*east  boundary 
question.  Messrs.  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Benson,  of 
Winthrop,  were  appointed  a  sub-committee,  to  prepare  a  report  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  they  performed  that  service  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  session,  Mr.  L.  advocated  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens 
residing  in  plantations  or  unincorporated  places  within' a  representative  dis- 
trict, to  vote  for  state  officers,  in  any  adjoining  town  within  the  district.  He 
also  advocated  the  bill  for  the  admission,  on  examination,  of  all  persons  of 
good  moral  character  and  suitable  literary,  scientific  and  legal  attainments, 
to  practice  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  without  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  may  have  been  educated*  or  the  term  of  years  they  may 
have  studied.  He  also  advocated  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  so  as 
to  limit  the  tenure  of  judicial  officers.  He  was  at  all  times  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  protection  and  settlement  of  our  public  domain,  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

But  we  now  find  Mr.  L.  occupying  a  broader  and  more  extensive  field  of 
usefulness. 

In  July,  1838,  he  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress, in  the  Hancock  and  Washington  district,  and  though  opposed  with 
great  violence  and  t|ie  most  base  and  wicked  means,  he  was  elected  in  the 
September  fdlowing,  over  the  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  then  a  member  and 
candidate  for  re-election,  by  about  400  majority. 

Mr.  Lowell  took  his  seat  in  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
session  of  the  20th  Congress,  in  December,  1839,  and  entered  on  his  official 
duties  with  the  determination  to  discharge  them  with  fidelity,  and  with  a 
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single  eye  to  the  public  good.  He  had  been  nominated  and  elected  without 
bargain,  intrigue  or  solicitation^  and  was  therefore  free  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and  judgment. 

The  duties  of  M.  C.  from  this  district  are  ?ery  complicated,  laborious 
and  perplexing.  They  were  peculiarly  so  during  the  session  of  the  26th 
Congress. 

The  people  of  Hancock  and  Washington  are  more  extensively  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  than  any  other  district  in  the  United  States.  The  protection  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  therefore,  requir- 
ed and  received  much  of  his  attention.  At  an  early  period  in  the  session, 
Mr.  L.  introduced  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  and  heads  of  depart* 
ments,  to  communicate  to  the  House  all  the  information  in  their  possession 
in  relation  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  American  iishhig  ves- 
sels by  the  British  authcurities.  The  call  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the 
Executive — the  information  communicated  to  the  House — and  on  Mr.  L.'s 
motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  printed. 
Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  L.,  the  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  one  of  our  sloops-of-war,  (the  Preble,)  stationed  by  the  President  on 
the  eastern  coast  for  the  protection  of  our  fishing  vessels.  The  presence 
of  an  American  armed  ship  on  the  fishing  banks,  efiectually  restrained  the 
British  authorities  in  their  acts  of  violence  and  outrage. 

His  efforts  were  also  unceasing  in  behalf  of  our  seamen,  our  ship  builders 
and  ship  owners. 

Among  Mr.  L.'s  other  labors,  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  the  widows  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  wounded  and  invalid  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  last  war,  came  in 
for  their  share  \  and  although  he  failed  of  obtaining  the  desired  relief  in 
some  instances,  yet  many  individuals  within  his  district,  and  some  of  them 
poor,  aged  and  infirm  widows,  can,  and  do  bear  grateful  testimony  to  his 
successful  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Lowell  being  a  young  man,  and  a  new  member,  did  not  participate 
in  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Congress  during  the  first  five  months. 
He  made  his  first  speech  in  Congress  in  May,  1840,  on  the  Independent 
Treasury  bill,  •*  that  great  measure  of  safety  and  deHverance,"  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Cushing,  of  Mass.,  who  had  opened  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  three  days.  Mr.  Lowell  followed, 
opening  the  debate  on  the  democratic  side,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  C,  in  a 
speech  which  occupied  four  hours  in  the  delivery.  It  was  published  in  the 
principal  democratic  journals  and  in  pamphlet  forfaa,  and  at  once  raised  its 
author  to  a  high  rank,  as  a  ready  and  able  debator.  Among  the  communis- 
cations  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  public  press,  are  the  following.  The 
Globe  said  ''it  fully  justified  the  strong  expressions  of  approbation  with 
which  it  was  met  by  the  democratic  members  of  the  House  on  its  delivery."' 
The  New-York  Evening  Post  said  it  displayed  '*  all  the  true  qualities  of 
the  statesman."  And  the  Augusta  Age  and  Bangor  Democrat  pronounced 
it  **  strong  in  the  logic  of  facts^  and  ^ures — enlivened  by  interesting  and 
happy  illustrations — full  of  the  right  doctrines,  rightly  expressed — and  ex- 
cellent, both  in  matter  and  manner."  We  have  on)y  space  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  extracts.  He  thus  describes  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1837  : 

*'  The  Bank  of  Eogland,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  state  banks,  having 
swelled  the  expansion  of  credits  and  etrculation  until  they  could  not  be  inflated  any 
further,  it  became  necessary  to  commence  the  work  of  contraction.  As  the  Bank 
of  England  was  the  first  to  expand,  so  it  whs  the  first  to  contract  the  circulotion. 
This  it  commenced  on  the  7th  of  March,  1837,  and  within  nine  moiiUM  reduced 
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its  loans  «£7,852,#00.  It  increased  its  gpede  in  the  meantiaie  «£4, 1 24,000.  This 
amount  of  specie  being  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  contraction  amounted  to 
near  dei2,000,000. 

**  The  shock  was  soon  felt  in  l^is  country,  and  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
suspension  on  the  part  of  tibe  United  States  Bank  and  the  state  banks  throughout 
the  Union. 

**  With  about  thirty-eight  millions  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  one  hundred  and  twenfy-eeven 
milhoos  of  deposites,  near  forty  millions  of  which  was  t^e  property  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  they  had  increased  their  loans  and  discounts  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  And  in  this  situation,  at  peace  with  the  world,  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  and  in  a  time  of  universal  prosperity,  they  closed  their 
doors  against  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  people's  choice,  and  set  all  law 
and  authority  at  defiance !  They  thus  deliberately  separated  themselves  from  the 
government  and  the  peoples-dissolved  the  connection  by  their  own  voluntary  act 
— and,  but  ibr  the  expedient  of  issuing  treasury  netes,  wonld  literally  have  stopped 
the  wheels  of  government. 

*'  The  question  now  arises,  shall  this  connectbn  be  renewed,  or  the  sepaFatioa 
continue,  and  be  made  perpetual  by  law  7  It  is  a  great  question.  Shall  this  be  a 
government  of  the  banks  or  a  government  ef  t&  people  ?  Are  the  American 
people  capable  of  self-government  ?  Shall  we  be  governed  by  men — ^by  free,  in- 
telligent, reasonable,  intellectual  beings,  who  have  souls  to  save— chosen  by  the 
people,  from  among  the  people,  to  transact  the  people's  business,  and  accountable 
to  the  people,  or  by  corporations,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  possessing  neither 
soul  nor  body,  and  being  under  no  responsibility  or  accountability  to  any  power* 
here  or  elsewhere  ?  For  myself  and  my  constituents,  I  cannot  hesitate  or  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  Let  the  separatiett  continue,  and  be  made  perpetual,  by  all  eoa- 
sidtutional  measures." 

The  whig  orators  in  the  House  had  denounced  the  policy  and  measures 
of  the  administration  in  strong  terms  of  condemnation.  They  said  "  the 
country  was  in  an  unexampled  state  of  depression ;  that  it  was  bleeding  at 
every  pore ;  that  every  limb  of  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land  was  paralyzed  by  oppression,  and  that  the  nation  was  crying  out  for 
relief." 

In  answer  to  these  panic  speeches  which  were  made  in  Congress,  and 
circulated  over  the  entire  country,  Mr.  Lowell  said, 

**  The  shrill  cry  of  distress  which  so  often  salutes  our  esrr,  comes  not  from  the 
poor,  the  destitnte,  and  the  sufiTering.  It  comes  from  those  gentlemen  who  are 
eonnected  with,  and  have  ^se  control  of,  the  nine  hundred  banks  and  branches  ia 
this  countiy ;  from  bank  presidents,  bank  directors,  and  bank  dependants,  and  tiietr 
political  associates,  who  desire  to  overthrow  the  adaatnistration.  It  comes  from 
the  whig  merchants  in  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities, 
who  ride  in  their  carriages,  drawn  by  gay  horses,  surrounded  by  rich  equipage, 
who  live  in  marble  palaces,  furnished  in  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  style, 
who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  sitting  down  at  tables  which  groan  under  the 
weight  of  luxuries  and  the  dainties  of  the  season  ;  and  while  partaking  of  rich 
viands,  and  sipping  old  and  choice  wines,  they  will  mourn  over  the  hardness  of 
the  times,  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  the  distress  which  prevails  in  tb» 
country,  and  the  foUy,  extravagance,  corruption  and  madness  ef  &e  present  admin- 
istration. 

'*  Such  men  cannot  be  pleased,  while  the  government  is  administered  on  demo* 
cratic  piinciples.  Though  the  administration  were  as  pure  ^s  the  angels  in 
Heaven,  it  could  not  command  their  approbation.  They  could  not  be  saisfied. 
Like  the  horse  leech's  daughters,  they  would  cry,  *  give,  give,*  and  never  say 
enough. 

**  In  tl^e  judgment  of  a  certain  party,  this  country  has  been  ruined  many  times 
within  the  last  forty  years.  They  considered  it  ruined,  and  die  institutions  of  rs<f 
ligions  overthrown,  when  Thomas  Jefiferson  vnis  elected  President-HTuined  agaiut 
when  James  Madison  was  elected—drained  when  the  embargo,  non-iotercourte, 
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and  non-importation  acts  were  passed — ^ruined  when  war  was  declared  against 
Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of  oar  rights  oo  the  high  seas — ruined  when  Gen- 
era! Jackson  was  elected  President— when  he  vetoed  the  bill  to  re-chaiter  the 
United  States  Bank — again  when  the  deposites  were  removed — when  the  specie 
circular  was  issued — when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  elected  President — and  is  about 
to  be  mined  again,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration;  and  not- 
withstanding it  has  been  so  frequently  ruined,  I  most  seriously  and  solemnly  be- 
fieve  it  is  still  the  best  coup  try  on  the  globe,  with  the  best  people,  and  the  best  gov- 
ernment With  all  this  distress  and  rain,  we  have  gone  on  from  proepei-ing  to 
prosper — enlarged  our  borders  until  they  extend  from  the  Canadas  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — have  increased  in  population  and 
wealth—  erected  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  throughout  the  land-^and  es- 
tablished a  gallant  navy,  which  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
"  We  have  increased  our  power  by  land  and  water,  until  our  commerce  whitens 
every  ocean,  and  our  star-spangled  banner  waves  triumphant  in  every  clime." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  alluded  to  England — to  her  power  and  greatness,  and 
the  wisdom  of  her  policy.  Mr.  Lowell  replied  to  that  allusion  near  the 
close  of  his  speech  as  follows :  .       • 

**  Shall  our  eyes  be  dazaled  by  British  splendor*  and  blinded  by  British  glory,  to 
imitate  her  policy,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  poor,  oppressed,  and  ruined  Ireland, 
has  reduced  nearly  one  half  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness ;  which  has  spread  pauperism,  disease  and  crime  throughout  her 
dominions ;  and  which  has  reduced  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people  in 
India  from  freedom,  and  the  ownership  of  fee  simple  estates,  to  poverty,  servitude, 
and  death  by  starvation,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  per  year  ?  Are  such  the 
fruits  of  her  paper  system  ? 

"  If  such  are  the  fruits  of  this  pap^r  money,  or  bank  note  system,  in  England, 
we  envy  not  her  wealth,  her  glory,  or  her  splendor.  We  boast  not  of  such  eviden- 
ces of  national  greatness.  Bat  we  may  well  indulge  a  just  pride,  that  while  we 
do  not  possess  her  power,  her  wealth,  her  splendor,  we  are  at  least  free  from  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  which  pervade  her  dominions ;  and  we  may  content 
onrselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  no  monument  of  national  greatness  so 
permanent,  so  honorable,  so  glorious^  as  a  tcell-fed,  weU-clothedy  itell-Iodgtd,  well-edu' 
caUd,  and  happy  PEOPLE." 

Mr.  L.  had,  daring  the  time  he  had  been  in  Congress,  had  favorable  op- 
portunities of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
had  formed  an  exalted  estimate  of  his  talents  and  patriotism.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  democracy,  cordially  approving  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  and  warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  personally, 
on  account  of  his  manly  virtues  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  he  devoted 
several  months  immediately  preceding  the  presidential  election  in  1840,  to 
travelling  through  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  and  addressing  the  people 
in  favor  of  his  re-election. 

In  November  of  that  year,  Mr.  L.  was  re-elected  to  the  House,  having 
been  defeated  on  the  first  trial  in  September,  in  a  district  so  equally  divided, 
that  his  immediate  predecessor  wad  a  Whig,  and  this  too,  during  the  '*  hard* 
cider"  and  ''  log-cabin"  excitement  of  1840,  and  at  an  election  held  on  the 
day  of  the  presidential  election;  he  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  Demo* 
cratic  candidate  for  Congress,  in  a  doubtful  district,  who  obtained  a  re-elec* 
tion  that  year  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  whig  party  having  obtained  a  majority  in  tbe  state  legislature,  in 
February,  1841,  passed  certain  resolutions,  entitled  *'  Resolves  in  relation 
to  the  currency,"  setting  forth  the  whig  doctrines  of  that  day,  on  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  law,  a  national  bank,  protective  tariff,  and  a  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  concluded  by  requtsting  '*  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  any  bill  or  proposition 
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now  before  Congress,  calcalated  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  contained 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  introduce  and  support  such  measures  as 
shall  accomplish  the  same  object,  if  not  now  before  Congress." 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  transmitted  by  the  governor  to  each  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  from  Maine;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  L.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  legislature,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  resolves,  and  assigning  bis  reasons  for  not  complying  with 
their  request.  A  copy  was  enclosed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  letter  was  received,  and  reai 
in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  they  refused  to  prtn^  it ! 

The  New-Bedford  Register^  in  speaking  of  the  resolutions  and  the 
answer,  among  other  things,  said, 

**  The  letter  of  Mr.  Lowell,  though  highly  respectful  in  its  language  and  tone,  is 
a  scorching  production,  and  besides  utterly  demolishing  the  positions  of  the  legis- 
lature, roust  have  called  up  before  the  minds  of  the  Federalists  some  reminiscences 
of  a  character  rather  unpleasant.  The  feds.,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused 
to  print  the  letter,  though  a  state  paper  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  we  do  not 
much  wonder  that  they  did.  Men,  in  their  sober  senses,  are  not  fond  of  cutting 
their  own  throats." 

One  of  the  resolutions  denounced  the  independent  treasury  system  as 
"  against  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,*^  Tlie  following  is  a  brief 
extract  from  his  letter,  in  answer  to  it: 

**  Nor  can  I  agi*ee  with  you  that  the  independent  treasury  system  is  *  against  the 
genius  of  our  free  institutions  ;*  but,  on  the  contrary,  while  I  consider  the  pro- 
posed aubstittUe  against  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  constitution,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  independent  treasury  system 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  Hbe  genius  of  our  free  institutions.* 

*^  The  genius  of  our  free  institutions  consist  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality 
and  justice :  and  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  Jbr 
stlfgovermnent.  In  what  respect  is  the  independent  treasury  system  opposed  to 
those  principles  and  those  qualities  ?  Does  it  deprive  any  man  of  his  lawful  and 
constitutional  freedom  ?  Does  it  subject  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  to  duties, 
burdens  and  liabilities  from  which  others  are  exempt  ?  Does  it  confer  favors  or 
privileges  on  one  man  or  set  of  men  which  it  withholds  from  others  ?  Does  it  do 
injustice  to  any,  or  withhold  justice  from  any  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  ?  Is  not 
the  system  founded  on  the  integrity,  the  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  their  capacity  for  sclfgoverunient  ?  It  is  based  on  the  principle  ,that  it  is  better 
to  be  govftrned  by  men,  by  free,  mtelligent,  reasonable,  inteUectual  beings,  who  have 
souls  to  save,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  from  among  the  people,  to  transact  the 
people*s  business,  and  accountable  to  the  people  and  to  (he  lau>s  of  the  amniry,  than 
by  C0RP0RATI05S  unknown  to  the  constitution,  possessing  neither  soul  nor  body,  and 
being  under  no  responsibility  or  accountability  to  any  ])ower  here  or  elsewbeiB* 
Such  being  my  views  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  and  the  substitutcwhich 
you  propose  for  it,  I  roost  respectfully  dissent  from  the  views  you  have  expressed 
in  relation  to  them.** 

At  the  time  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  this  country,  in  1842,  as  special 
minister  from  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Lowell  obtained  information,  satisfactory 
to  himself,  that  a  system  of  measures  had  been  concerted  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  true  voice  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
and  manufacturing  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  a  surrender  to  Great  Bri- 
tain of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  state — that  a  part  cf  the  ma* 
chinery  whs  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  state  legislature  and  the  cofnmi»- 
sioners  of  Maine — a  part  on  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress — 
and  that  the  tone  of  the  public  press  in  .Maine  was  to  be  so  far  corrected  as 
to  pacify  the  people,  and  induce  them  to  yield  a  large  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory. 
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In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Lowell  declined  the  honor  of  an  introduction 
to  his  lordship,  until  he  should  hafe  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  on 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  He  improved  the  opportunity  soon  after 
afforded  in  the  debate  on  the  army  appropriation  bill,  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, May  30, 1842,  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  in  behalf  of  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  our  just  rights  at  all  hazards,  and  against  yielding  to 
the  unfounded  claims  and  unjust  pretensions  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
highly  complimented  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
gress, was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  favorably  noticed  by  the  Globe, 
the  Spectator,  the  Index  and  other  leading  democratic  journals ;  but  his  ar- 
guments and  warnings  were  unavailing  against  the  machinery  which  had 
been  put  in  operation  to  dismember  the  state,  and  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
our  territory  for  the  gratification  of  British  cupidity. 

Mr.  L.  next  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  in  a  speech  upon  the  following  resolution, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  viz. : 

JResolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  British  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  permanent,  equitable,  and  just  conventionai  arrangement  of  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  in  America. 

In  this  speech  he  advocated  the  principles  offru  trade,  on  terms  of 
equality  and  reciprocity — successfully  defended  Gen.  Jackson  for  enter- 
ing into  the  arrangement  of  1830,  in  relation  to  the  colonial  trade — and 
exposed  the  various  violations  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  the 
spirit*  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  arrangement.  Like  bis  other 
speeches,  it  was  "  strong  in  the  logic  of  facts  and  figures" — contained  a 
vast  fund  of  useful  information  on  the  subject — and  was  highly  commendec) 
at  the  time,  as  evincing  a  research  and  ability  both  creditable  to  himself 
and  his  constituents. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  daring  five  sessions  of  Congress,  commen- 
cing in  December,  1839,  and  ending  in  March,  1843,  Mr.  Lowell,  although 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  made  but 
three  regular  speeches  ,*  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  all  on 
subjects  of  great  national  importance.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House, 
and  never,  except  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents  and  the  country ; 
but  he  always  commanded  the  attention  fnd  respect  of  those  who  heard 
him,  and  proved  himself  to  be  master  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

On  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1843,  Mr.  L.  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
from  his  seat  in  the  House,  thanking  them  for  their  kind  and  generous 
support  at  the  preceding  elections,  expressing  undiminished  confidence  in 
the  principles  and  measures  of  the  democratic  party,  and  declining  the 
honor  of  a  re-nomination.  On  this  occasion  the  Globe,  and  other  demo- ' 
cratic  journals,  after  speaking  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  L.,  expressed  strong 
feelings  of  regret  at  *'  the  retirement  of  suoh  ^  man  from  the  councils  of 
the  nation." 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  L.  retired  from  the  national  legislature,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  a  practice  always  labbrious  and  ex- 
tensive, and  now  rendered  more  so  by  a  more  extended  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  orator.  , 

Mr.  Lowell  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
by  the  National  Convention  of  May,  1844.  He  considered  him  better 
qualified  for  that  high  office  than  any  other  man ,-  that  he  was  entitled  to 
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the  nomioatioD,  because  he  was  defeated  in  1840  by  a  suppression  of  the 
true  voice  of  the  people,  and  by  base  and  wicked  means.  He  considered  it 
due  to  the  man  for  his  talents  and  virtues ;  due  to  the  democratic  party,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  in  bis  favor ;  due  to  the  constitution,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  he  had  labored  with  so  much  constancy  and  ability  ; 
and  due  to  the  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a  single  eye  to  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  that  he  should  be  again  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
presidency. 

Yet  when  the  result  of  the  Convention  was  known,  Mr.  L.  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  yield  his  own  judgment  and  preference  for  the  good  of  the  demo- 
cratic cause,  and  cordially  supported  the  nominee  of  that  Convention. 
During  the  presidential  contest  which  ensued,  he  visited  nearly  ail  parts  of 
Eastern  Maine,  travelling  at  his  own  expense,  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  per 
day,  and  addressing  the  people  almost  daily  for  several  months.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  people,  wherever  he  went,  the  importance  of  a  constant, 
vigorous  and  manly  support  of  democratic  principles,  and  of  electing  mea 
to  office,  who  would  administer  the  government  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  gratification  which  the  success  of 
those  principles  afforded  him,  was  the  only  compensation  which  he  received 
'  or  desired,  for  the  services  rendered  and  the  expenses  incurred. 

Nominated  by  acclamation  at  the  great  democratic  convention  and  mass 
meeting  of  that  year  in  Cherryfield,  as  a  candidate  for  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  Mr.  L.  had  the  honor  of  receiving  at  the  electton  a 
greater  number  of  votes  than  any  other  condidate  in  the  state. 

During  the  following  year  the  Oregon  question  assumed  a  very  important 
and  interesting  aspect,  which  excited  the  anxiety  of  our  greatest  statesmen. 
Mr.  L.  being  fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  our  title  to  the  territory^ 
prepared  a  lecture  on  that  subject,  which  he  delivered  before  the  Lyceum 
in  the  city  of  Bangor,  Dec.  30,  1845.  It  was  immediately  after  put)lished 
in  the  Bangor  Democrat,  the  editor  of  which  journal  very  justly  remarked, 
that  "  it  contained  more  information  on  the  subject  than  any  other  one 
paper  yet  published  ;  that  it  deserved  a  wide  circulation  among  the  people ; 
and  that  it  was  an  able  and  interesting  production,  highly  creditable  to  its 
author."     The  lecture  occupied  twelve  columns  of  that  paper. 

The  following  is  his  statement  of  the  American  title,  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  British  Government : 

**  Here,  then,  are  the  three  branchea  by  which  we  claim  title  to  the  Oregon. 

"  First.  Id  our  own  right,  under  the  discoveiy  of  the  Columbia  by  Capt.  Gray, 
in  17i(2,  nod  the  exploration  of  the  river  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1805  and  1806. 

**  Second,  la  right  of  France,  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  under  the 
treaty  of  1«03. 

"Third.  In  right  of  Spain,  as  the  first  to  discover  the  bay,  into  which  the  Colum- 
bia flows,  and  the  principal  capes  and  straits,  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  latitude  55 
degrees  north,  under  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819. 

"  These  titles,  either  of  which  is  valid  and  conclusive  against  Great  Britain,  when 
united,  form,  in  accordance  with  those  laws,  customs,  usages  and  principloii,  here- 
tofore considered  obligatory  among  civilized  nations,  a  most  perfect  and  incfispu- 
table  title  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  countiy — ^a  title  so  clear  and  unquestionnble  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility,  that  it  can  be  successfully  controveited  by  any  nation 
upon  earth,  on  any  principle  of  law,  justice  or  equity. 

"  Great  Britain  first  doubted  our  title,  and  set  up  some  pretensions  of  her  own 
right,  in  1818,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  to  our  own 
Government  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent ! 

"  Her  plenipotentiaries  first  claimed  title  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Fi*ancis  Drake,  in  1579.  To  which  we  answer,  that  Drake  was  n  pirate,  sailing 
without  authority,  and  committing  depredations  on  the  Spanish  settlements ;  that 
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OxeDhnm,  a  subordinate  officer,  who  bad  ventured  to  imitate  his  master,  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  handed  ;  thnt  his  punishment  was  neither  unexpected 
or  censured  in  Koglund,  as  severe — and  that  Spanish  navigators  had,  in  1543, 
thirty- six  years  before,  examined  a!l  the  coast  which  was  visited  by  Drake* 
They  next  contended  that  they  had  a  title,  by  virtue  of  Capt.  Cooke's  discoveries 

,  in  1778,  and  Lieut.  Meares*  voyage  to  Noolka  in  1788.  To  which  we  answer, 
that  Spanish  navigators  had  discovered  and  explored  th«  whole  const  in  1774  and 
1775  ;  that  Meares  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  Columbia  river,  and  had  named  the 
cape  north  of  its  mouth,  *Cape  Disappointment,*  and  the  bay  itself,  '  Deception 
Bay,*  in  token  of  his  failure  to  find  the  object  of  his  search.  They  next  claimed 
title  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  the  river  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  in  1792.  To 
which  we  answer,  that  the  river  had  already  been  discovered  and  navigated  by 
Capt.  Gray;  that  Vancouver  and   Broughton  received  their  informution  from 

"Gray;  and  prove  by  the  journal  of  Vancouver's  voyage,  vol.  2d,  pages  41,*8, 
388,  393,  and  395,  that  ue  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  river; 
that  it  was  first  discovered  by  Capt.  Gray  ;  thnt  he  doubted  the  information  fuf- 
nished  by  Gray,  until  he  had  himself  visited  it,  by  means  of  that  information,  and 
the  charts  made  by  Capt.  Gray,  copies  of  which  Capt.  Vancouver  procured  at 
Nootka  Sound. 

*•  Failing  thus  to  establish  any  title  by  discovery  from  the  ocean,  they  pretend 
that  A.lexander  Mackenzie  had  discovered  the  Columbia  from  the  interior  in  1792. 
Thifl  was  refuted  by  proving  that  it  was  the  Tncoutchee  or  Frazers*  river,  and  not 
the  Columbia,  which  was  visited  by  Mackenzie,  and  that  he  did  not  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  until  May,  1793,  a  year  after  the  river  was  discovered  and  navi- 
gated by  Capt.  Gray.  They  then  contended  that  the  Columbia  was  first  explored 
from  the  interior,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  Noitbwest  Company,  prior  to, 
or  at  the  same  time  with  Lewis  and  Clarke.  This  was  refuted  by  showing  that 
Lewis  and  Clarke  reached  the  Pacific,  after  exploring  the  Columbia  from  one  of 
its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  November,  1805;  whereas  the  party  to 
which  Mr.  Thompson  was  attached,  did  not  enter  the  territory  drained  by  the  Co- 
lumbia until  1811,  six  years  afterwards,  at  which  time  they  found  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  already  established  at  Astoria." 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  having  been  driven  from  all  their  other  pre- 
tensions of  title  to  the  territory,  as  a  last  resort,  set  up  the  claim  of  a  right 
o( joint  occupancy  under  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  1790,  to  which 
they  referred  as  the  RscoRDy  where  their  rights  were  ^*  recorded  dnd 
defined." 

Mr.  L.  examined  the  Convention,  article  by  article,  and  proved  most  con- 
clusively that  there  was  not  a  sentence  in  it,  which,  by  a  fair  construction, 
could  give  Great  Britain  any  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country — that 
it  amounted  only  to  tlie  right  to  trade  with  the  natives  on  the  coast  '*  north 
of  Nootka  Sound" — that,  although  it  granted  British  subjects  aright  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  whale  fishery,  it  expressly  prohibited  them  from  navigating 
or  carrying  on  their  fisheries  within  the  space  of  ten  sea  leagues  from  any 
part  of  the  coast  then  occupied  by  Spain — and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  were  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  dissolved  by  the  war  which 
soon  afler  ensued  between  the  two  countries. 

He  supported  himself  in  these  positions  by  reference  to  British  historians 
of  acknowledged  authority,  showing,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  such  was 
the  construction  put  upon  the  Convention  by  British  statesmen,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  at  the  time  of  its  execution ;  that  the  ministry  were  de- 
nounced by  the  opposition  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  they 
gained  50  little  and  lost  so  much ;  and  that  it  was  not  pretended  by  the  minis- 
try at  the  time  that  they  had  even  secured  the  right  to  form  settlements  for 
the  purpose  oi  trade  with  the  natives,  except  at  ihe  north  of  Nootka  Sounds 
or  that  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention  had  any  regard  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  : 
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**  Fioallyt  the  question  returns,  what  ought  our  goTernmeotto  do  ?  what  ] 
ures  ought  we  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  territory  ? 

"  Let  the  United  States  annul  and  ahrogaU  the  agreement  for  joint  occnpancy 
without  any  delay,  by  giving  the  twelve  months*  notice  required  by  the  ConveDtioii 
of  1827,  and  provide  immediately  for  extending  the  operation  of  our  laws,  and 
spreading  the  protecting  folds  of  our  national  banner  over  our  citizens  in  that  terri- 
tory. Let  this  be  done  promptly  and  effectually ,  and  thousands  upon  thousandB 
of  able  bodied  American  citizens  will  hasten  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  will  rally 
around  the  American  standard  when  once  raised  there,  prepared  to  defend  the 
national  rights  and  honor. 

^^  Let  our  government  speak  in  manly  and  decided  tones  to  Great  Britain — and 
in  the  language  of  the  venerable  American  statesman,  now  no  more,  *•  ask  nothing 
that  is  not  clearly  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.*  TeU  her  oar  citi- 
zens are  MEN,  *  who  their  duUes  know t  but  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare 
miintain,^  Tell  her  we  desire  peace  with  all  nations,  and  will  cultivate  and  striTe 
to  preserve  it  by  all  just  and  honorable  means,  but  that  we  will  maintun  our  na* 
tional  rights  at  all  hazards.  Such  should  be  the  language  addressed  to  her,  and 
that  language  should  be  followed  up  by  corresponding  action,  and  by  the  neceseaiy 
'  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights. 

"  Such, a  course,  so  far  from  involving  the  country  in  war,  is  the  surest  way  u> 
preserve  peace ;  and  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  individift- 
als,  will  support  me  in  that  assertion.  While  the  party,  who  asserts  his  rights  ia 
a  civil  and  manly  way,  and  uses  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  them,  will 
always  be  respected  and  seldom  assailed — he  who  sufiers  himself  to  be  insulted, 
and  his  rights  invaded  with  impunity,  will  be  constantly  exposed  to  injury  and 
insult. 

«*  But  should  war  unfortunately  grow  out  of  this  question,  Great  Britain  must 
wage  it  against  us.  It  must  be  an  aggressive  and  an  unjust  war  on  her  part— a 
war  for  the  support  of  an  unfounded  claim — a  war  against  a  people  speaking  her 
own  language,  and  nearly  allied  to  her  by  birth — a  war  against  a  people  whose 
friendship  is  of  fmraense  value  to  her,  and  whose  courage  and  power  place  them 
among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth ;  while  the  United  States,  on  their  part,  stand- 
ing on  the  broad  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  asking  nothing  that  is  not  clearly 
rightt  will  be  engaged  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  In  such  a  con- 
test our  people  would  be  united,  and  if  united,  could  not  &il  to  be  successful. 

" '  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just.' 

"  WhUe,  therefore,  we  should  deprecate  the  evils  of  war,  and  cultivate  peaee  and 
a  good  understanding  with  all  nations,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  there  is  no 
greater  calamity  which  can  befall  any  people,  than  that  of  natiaiuU  degradation  and 
disgrace.^^ 

Mr.  L.  19  not  only  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  but  also  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical farmer.  He  is  ardently  attached  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  devotes 
all  his  leisure  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mr.  Lowell  from  his  parental  home  and  the  stu- 
dent's garret,  the  school-room,  the  lawyer's  office,  the  court  house,  and  to 
the  halls  of  legislation,  of  both  our  state  and  national  governments.  We 
have  found  him  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,  self-instructed,  self-disci- 
plined, unaided  by  rich  friends,  sustaining  himself  by  his  own  industry,  and 
relying  on  his  own  energies  for  success.  Yet  he  has  ever  proved  equal 
to  the  task  before  him,  and  competent  and  faithful  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  every  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  him.  Although  uniformly  cour- 
teous in  his  deportment,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  truckle  to  men  in  power, 
or  •*  bend  the  pliant  hinges  of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 
He  has,  we  believe,  never  been  the  recipient  of  executive  patronage,  although 
possessing  talents  and  a  scope  of  intellect  which  qualify  him  for  any  place 
within  the  executive  gift ;  hut  he  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  who  have  always  hitherto  given  him  their  cordial  sup- 
port.   He  has  been  faithful  to  them — ^they  will  be  true  to  him. 
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FIRANCIiL  iRD  COllBBCIAL  BETIBW. 

A  MATXRiAL  change  has  taken  place  daring  the  month  in  the  aspect  of  financial  afiaira, 
•■  influenced  by  the  state  of  oar  political  relations  with  Mexico.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  doubtful  origin,  through  an  unauthorized  negotiator,  and  its  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  Yet,  as  it  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  a  peace  whioh  may  define  the  limits  of  the  national  debt,  and  greatly  curtail 
^ose  government  demands  for  money,  which  were  beginning  to  be  onerous,  it  had  a 
▼ery  beneficial  effect  apon  financial  afiairs.  Should  Mexican  faith  prove  more  reliable  on 
this  occasion  than  ever  before,  the  state  of  the  national  finances  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  prosperous.  The  gaarantee  that  Mexico  may  keep  faith,  lies  simply  in  the  ftct 
that  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  pay  $16,000,000,  in  annual  instalments  of  $3,000,000 
each,  a  most  wise  provision,  as  how  strong  soever  may  be  the  elements  of  revolution  re- 
maining ill  that  anarohial  country,  the  government  that  may  exercise  power,  will, 
for  four  years  at  leut,  have  an  all-powerful  interest  in  keeping  terms  with  the  United 
States.  Including  the  money  so  to  be  paid,  together  with  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
on  Mexico,  assumed  by  the  United  States  by  the  treaty,  and  the  arrearages  of  war  expendi- 
tare,  bringing  home  troops,  &c.,  the  debt  of  $45,650,659,  which  existed  December  1, 
1847,  will  probably  swell  to  $75,000,000,  making  $57,000,000  as  the  cost  of  the  Mexican 
war,  resulting  fn  the  acquisition  of  a  territory  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
If  wo  compare  these  results  with  those  of  the  Florida  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  at 
a&  expense  of  $19,000,000,  and  was  productive  only  of  the  removal  of  a  fow  Indians,  we 
may  well  congratnUite  the  country  on  a  oonaummation  so  advantageous.  It  has  been  con 
tended  by  eminent  pamphleteers,  that  the  war  expense  must  necessarily  become  onerous, 
because  it  absorbs  that  floating  capital,  which,  in  a  comparatively  new  country  like  this, 
is  always  scarce  and  valnaUe.  A  long  continued  and  lavish  expenditure  upon  any  as- 
productive  object  will  necessarily  at  all  times  promote  financial  disorder  and  general  dis- 
tress. A  recent  example  is  afforded  in  the  great  railroad  expenditures  of  England,  by 
which  $500,000,000  of  floating  was  tnmed  into  fixed  capiul,  which,  although  more  bene- 
ficial ultimately  than  the  waste  of  war  expense,  is  as  severe  a  drain  upon  available  capital 
while  in  progress.  The  years  1833-36,  in  the  United  States,  afforded  a  similar  example ; 
but  few  public  works  were  then  completed,  but  all  capital  at  command  was  turned  into 
leal  estate,  new  towns  and  cities,  laying  out  of  streets,  &c.  &c.,  while  production  was 
greatly  neglected,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  paper  mania,  the  floating  capital  of  the 
country  was  diminished  in  the  double  ratio  of  enhanced  consumption  and  diminished 
production.  This  was  far  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  any  war,  becaase  the  blight- 
ing influence  extended  to  all  classes,  and  all  branches  of  production.  If  eminent  writers 
apprehend  such  serious  results  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  through  the  invest- 
ment by  the  government  of  possibly  $100,000,000  in  500,000  square  miles  of  laud,  rich  in 
mineral  prodactions,  and  commanding  the  commercial  resources  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
opening  a  direct  intercourse  with  500,000,000  of  the  human  race,  with  whom  trade  has 
hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown,  how  is  it  that  they  regarded  so  supinely  the 
progress  of  a  general  mania  of  speculation,  which  resulted,  according  to  the  ofiicia 
returns  in  bankruptcy,  in  a  debt  of  $440,934,615  due  to  1,049,603  iodividual  creditors  T 
Inasmuch  as  that  a  vast  amount  of  debt  was  settled  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts, 
it  may  be  estimated  that  at  least  $660,000,000  was  due  1,500,000  creditors.  How  vast  an 
amount  of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  credit  ope- 
tmtions,  by  means  of  which,  the  extravagant  speculations  and  wild  enterprises  of  those 
years  were  conducted !  Yet,  the  diswtrous  results  that  attended  the  inevitable  ultimate 
ezhanstion,  were  ascribed  to  the  "specie  circnlar,"  **  government  war  upon  the  bank,*' 
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*'  official  hofiiility  to  commerce,"  by  those  who  can  now  plainly  see  in  a  modemte  gOTem- 
ment  expenditure  for  national  defence,  the  evil  of  exhaastiog  the  floating  capital  of  tbe 
coantry.  Another  and  a  more  iusidioua  means  of  reducing  the  capital  of  the  countrj, 
which  on  all  sides  is  allowed  to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  industry  only,  has  been  that 
national  policy  which  has  resulted  in  making  the  products  of  four-fifths  of  ihe  people  val- 
ueless, in  order  to  '*  protect"  the  produce  of  machines,  and  a  small  minority  of  artizans. 
The  general  interests  of  the  Union  are  agricultural,  that  is  to  say,  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  are  agriculturalists.  Yet  of  those  agriculturalist!,  the  industry  of  a  small  propor* 
tiou  only  has  served  to  supply  with  farm  produce  all  the  wants  of  all  other  classes.  The 
products  of  the  labor  of  tbe  remaining  agriculturalists,  which  ought  to  constitute  an  anmud 
large  addition  to  the  floating  capital  of  thd  country,  has  been,  through  the  policy  of  the  gor- 
ernment  in  discouraging  a  foreign  market,  rendered  valueless.  The  industry  of  millions  of 
people  has  been  annually  lost  to  the  country,  because  its  produce  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able by  exchange.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  the  floating  capital  of 
the  country  may.  by  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  be  annually  increased  by  a  sum  eqnal  to 
the  whole  cost  of  tbe  Mexican  war.  In  fact,  the  tariff*  of  1846  has,  in  one  year,  yielded 
the  means  of  conquering  Mexico,  and  adding  half  its  territory  to  our  domain,  vriiboat  di- 
minishing the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  As  an  indication  of  this,  we  may  take  from 
official  tables  tho  leading  items  of  export  during  the  }  ears  1846  and  1847,  as  follows : 

UNITED   STATES   EXPORTS,    1846  AND    1847. 

Frodactsof                                                   Other       Manure-  Total 
The  Sea.  The  Forest.  Provisions,  Breadstaflb.  Agricah'e.  tares.  &c. 

1645 4  507,124     6,550,421    3,870,149      9.810,508     62,729,2i>3     12.832,571  99,399,776 

1846 3,453,398     6,807,248     4.946,971     19,627.0-^0     54.953,520     13,453,736  102,141,893 

1847 3,40*8,033     5,996.073     8,372,612     57,583,661     63,202,044     11,713,260  150.637,464 


Decrease,  1847 811,175 1,740,476 

Increase      "      ..14,635 3,425,641     37,936,641      8,948,524 48,495,571 

The  year  1845  was  an  average  one  for  the  exportation  of  food,  although  the  United 
States  produced  a  surplus  far  above  its  own  wants.  The  circumstances  of  Europe  growing 
mostly  out  of  the  government  measures  in  England,  having  avowedly  in  view  the  design 
of  placing  a  larger  amount  of  necessaries  within  the  reach  cf  the  people  at  large,  being 
aided  by  the  railroad  expenditure,  which  enabled  the  people  to  purchase  more  freely  at 
a  moment  when  the  relaxation  of  the  commercial  laws  facilitated  the  purchase,  called 
into  action  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  As  we  have  said,  ina^^much  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  farm  produce  could  find  no  market  at  home,  it  was  as  useless  as  national  float- 
ing capital  as  if  expended  in  feeding  an  army ;  grain  rotting  in  bams  or  in  the  field,  be- 
cause not  worth  the  cost  of  harvesting,  is  no  more  capital  than  the  uncultivated  meadow. 
The  moment,  however,  that  a  foreign  outlet  presented  itself,  and  that  grain  could  be  ex- 
changed for  goods  and  specie,  the  value  of  the  quantity  so  exchanged  immediately  became 
a  positive  addition  to  the  national  capital,  and  this  for  two  yean,  as  seen  above,  has  beea 
more  than  $63,000,000,  of  which  more  then  $23,000,000  has  poured  into  oux;alation  in  the 
shape  of  newly  coined  money. 

It  is  not  alone  in  this  actual  increase  of  capital  that  the  countxy  has  been  benefited,  bat 
the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  by  separating  the  funds  of  the  government 
from  those  of  the  banks,  have  eminently  tended  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  speculative 
spirit,  which,  on  all  former  occai  ions,  has  certainly  attended  and  followed  a  proeperooa 
export  trade  and  a  large  influx  of  specie.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  every  ten  years  has 
witnessed  a  financial  and  commercial  revulsion  throughout  the  commercial  world.  These, 
have  been  ascribed  to  various  causes ;  but  the  true  and  only  real  cause  has  been  the  fact, 
that  through  the  increase  of  confidence  that  gradually  revives  af^er  the  oocnrrenoe 
of  a  revulsion,  the  agency  of  paper  credits  promotes  the  consumption  of  floating  capital 
beyond  its  production,  and  when  this  floating  capital,  which  is  the  instrument  by 
which  alone  all  business  activity  can  be  maintained,  becomes  scarce,  all  trades  become 
paralyzed,  stagnation  ensues,  until  economy  and  industry  have  again  supplied  all  deserip^ 
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tioDs  of  goods  and  furodnoe  in  abundance,  and  the  export  of  the  sarploB  of  these  has  re- 
'  turned  goods  and  money  into  the  country,  to  make  op  the  assortment,  and  increase  the 
ayailability  of  the  -whole.  The  United  States  have  recovered  long  since  from  the  disas- 
trous revulsion  of  1836-37,  and  the  amount  of  circulating  capital  in  the  country  is  far 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  business  wants  than  ever  before.  This  is  indicated  in  many 
-ways,  more  particularly  by  the  good  prices  which  state  and  company  securities  command, 
notwithstanding  the  great  multiplication  of  the  quantities  held  in  this  country.  In  New- 
£nglaud  alone,  since  1836,  there  has  been  invested  in  railroads,  351  miles  in  length, 
$35,902,355 ;  in  New-York,  near  $25,000,000 ;  in  other  states  as  much  more,  making  near 
$90,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  all  the  other  stocks  held  at  home ;  and  yet  within 
three  years  a  national  debt  of  $45,000,000,  and  with  $16,000,000  more  authorised, 
commands  over  par  for  a  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  all  held  in  this  country.  The  amount 
of  public  and  company  stocks  now  held  in  the  Union,  is  probably  $200,000,000  more  than 
in  1836,  aud  there  is  no  speculation,  nor  are  the  markets  seemmgly  overburdened.  This 
affords  a  strong  indication  of  the  accumulation  of  capital. 

The  reason  that  with  this  rapid  increase  of  means  speculation  has  not  revived  to  check 
accumulation  and  promote  the  dissipation  of  a  portion  of  the  capital  is,  that  the  machinery 
by  which  speculations  were  formerly  engendered  and  promoted,  viz :  the  late  National 
Bank,  with  its  affiliated  institutions,  together  with  other  banks,  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000,000,  failed,  and  went  out  of 'existence.  As  an  indication  of  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  circulating  capital  was  exhausted  in' the  speculative  years,  1831-6,  we  may  take  the 
number  of  houses  built  in  the  city  of  New-York,  for  nine  years,  as  follows: 


18:4 

877 

1837 

.....840 

1840 

850 

1835....  i 

1,259 

1838..... 

781 

1841 

1842 

971 

1836 

1,826 

1839 

674 

912 

If  we  take  the  average  ef  the  years  1834-7-8-9,  at  793,  vre  find  the  amount  more  than 
donbled  in  each  of  the  years  1835-6.  In  those  two  years  there  were  1600  houses  extra 
built,  which,  at  an  advance  cost  of  only  $5000  each,  required  $8,000,000;  but  it  was  not 
alone  in  building  that  these  sums  were  expended,  grading  and  laying  out  of  streets,  Scc^ 
absorbed  incredible  sums,  and  the  means  of  almost  every  class  of  society  were  taken  from 
their  regular  business  and  expended  in  real  estate.  By  this  competition  for  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  thft  value  was  run  np  in  the  city  from  $123,249,280,  in  1834,  to 
$233,742,303,  in  1836 ;  and  in  the  state  from  $347,608,841,  in  1834,  to  $541,452,060,  in 
1836.  This  was  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  people  spent  their  money  and  means, 
and  when  those  means  were  exhausted,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were  poor.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  is  in  the  comparative  returns  of  real  and  personal  estate. 

Real.  FerMual. 

1834 $123,249,280 $63,299,231 

1S35 143,732,425 74.991,278 

1836 233,742,303 75,758,617 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  rise  in  prices,  personal  property  did  not  increase,  it 
having  been  transferred  to  real  estate.  Speculations  of  different  descriptions  went  on  all 
over  the  Union ;  armies  of  slaves  were  marched  from  the  Atlantic  states,  where  they 
-were  raising  their  own  food  and  producing  cotton,  to  the  new  lands  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  became  great  consumers  on  bank  credits.  In  a  short  time  incre- 
dible amounts  of  capital  had  been  consumed  by  those  who  had  nothing  to  represent  it. 
In  the  year  1837,  real  estate,  in  New-York  city,  fell  $50,000,000  in  nominal  value ;  yet  the 
pressure  was  ascribed,  not  to  the  (act  that  the  money  had  been  spent,  but  to  the  "  specie 
circular.*' 

Since  that  disastrons  issue,  the  production  of  capital  has  been  much  in  advance  of  con- 
Mmption.  People  have  economised  and  continued  industrioos;  the  seasons  have  been  fa- 
Torable.  Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  produce  have  been  produced,  and  noth- 
ing has  checked  the  still  more  rapid  advance  of  the  national  wealth,  but  the  want  of  that 
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and  Lonimna  ngnr  eilales.  Thoaep  fiartfaeBKMtpartralwicfaDdBlargaaniDantof  i 
in  bmUiagi  and  maefaiaet,  and  bare  been  eondnetad  bj  inaiperienoed  and  inoompeteat 
men  in  tbat  ezttavagent  manner,  wbieh  a  depeadeaoe  upon  the  extnneons  aid  of  liw 
gorenmient  natm^ j  indaeet,  and  tbe  rewdto  bave  been  ndaoaa  to  maaj.  By  tfaii 
aManif  a  eonsideiable  amount  of  circulating  cqiital  baa  been  diverted  fiom  ita  legidmnto 
and  eoooomical  employmenls  and  mnk,  and  tfait  bm  been  the  gieateit  dtain  upon  tbe  na- 
tional reaooreee.  Neitber  tbis  law  created  mania  nor  tbe  building  of  raiboada,  or  tim 
eoMtmction  of  ibipt^  wbicb  tbe  inoidinale  lafiea  of  freigbt  cumnt  lut  year,  rtimnlatfd  to 
an  unainal  extent,  partook  cC  tbat  wildnceaof  apecnlarion  promoted  by  iwliting  of  crafiL 
Tbey  were  confined  moetly  to  tbe  actual  means  of  tbe  openlon.  The  openlioii  of  tiw 
lodepesdent  Treaaoryy  united,  perbapa,  witb  tbe  unoertaintiea  growing  oat  of  a  slate  of 
war,  kept  tbe  predoua  metals,  aa  tbc^  arriTed  in  tbe  oountiy,  in  aetiYity,  and  prerented 
tbeir  accumulation  in  bank  vanlta.  Thia  bad  a  atrong  iaflaeDce  in  eomprfliug  tbe  baaka 
to  keep  their  diacounta  within  tbe  circle  of  atrictly  boameaa  paper,  or  tbat  which  repre- 
•enfs  actually  exiating  property,  conTertible  Soar  the  codinguiafanMBt  of  tbe  obligatioit  at  its 
jnatnrity.  We  apprehend  that  few  or  none  of  the  inatitutiona  would,  if  invertigatcd, 
now  preaeut  the  extraordinary  atate  of  aflaiim  that  waa  diaeoTered  on  tbe  examination,  of 
many  of  the  benka  after  the  dicasteri  of  1839.  Tbe  late  United  Statea  Bank,  aa  an  exaaa- 
ple,  out  of  $35,000,000,  had  more  than  $28,000,000  loaned  "  not  on  bnabeaa  paper."  Tbe 
Manhattan  Bank,  one  of  the  leading  instttationa  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  out  of 
$5,000,000  of  reaoorcea,  bad  lent  leaa  than  $700,000  upon  busineaa  paper,  and  aconaid- 
erable  portion  of  that  '*  busineaa  paper"  wero  the  kitea  of  •  the  diractora.  $1,370,048  waa 
loaned  at  long  dates,  to  a  few  individoals,  on  atocka  and  bonds  and  mortgagea.  Althou^ 
theae  two  institutions  only  underwent  tfae  iBvestigationa  of  oomnntteea,  tbey  were  not  alone 
in  the  character  of  tbe  bunueas  done.  Tbe  meana  tfaua  diYoitod  from  proper  channela,  waa 
loaned  to  men  not  of  tbemselTea  worth  anytfaiBg.  They  lost  and  aonk  the  money  in  wild 
enterprises,  and  when  it  was  spent,  bankruptcy  became  apparent.  The  financkl  policy 
of  the  goremment  baa  eminently  tended  to  retard  tbe  return  of  audi  a  atate  of  thinga, 
and  by  ao  doing,  has,  by  preventing  hazardous  enterpriaea,  saved  tbe  circulating  capital 
of  the  country  from  waste,  and  promoted  its  aocumulatian.  Thus  far  thia  effect  has  been 
produced ;  but  when  capital  accumulates  to  a  oonaiderable  extent,  the  means  of  posaeaaii^ 
it  inevitably  becomea  more  fiicile;  enterpriaea  are  embarked  in,  and  aa  a  specolatiye  spirit 
developes  itself,  a  constantly  dinrinishing  caution  as  to  tbe  lafety  of  investments  is  obsenr- 
able.  Already,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  demand  for  more  credit,  both  public  and 
private,  is  obseivable.  All  descriptions  of  companies  that  are  in  any  degree  soccefafal, 
manifest  a  desire  to  increase  their  capitals.  In  our  last,  we  remarked  upon  the  rapid  ex- 
tenaion  of  bank  credits,  and  the  multiplication  of  bank  iasnes.  The  n  newed  prosecution 
of  public  works,  united  with  the  increaae  of  banking  credits,  is  inevitably  to  atimulate  the 
coniumplion  of  capital  before  prodaction,  and  while  this  process  is  in  progress,  the  higbeat 
atate  of  prosperity  apparently  exists.  The  increase  of  national  capital,  which  took  place 
in  the  last  two  years,  was  scattered  over  the  country,  and  has  enabled  the  interior  to  pay 
up  well ;  a  fact  which,  in  its  turn,  promotes  a  desire  to  extend  credits,  which  is  already 
very  perceptible  in  the  rivalry  of  city  dealers.  Tbe  prospect  is,  diat  a  season  of  increased 
traffic  and  gradoal  rise  of  prices  on  a  paper  basis  is  now  fairly  commenced,  in  some  de- 
gree checked  by  the  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  but  will  probably  go  on 
nntH  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  lately  acquired  from  abroad,  in  shape  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  is  again  expended. 
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0088IP  OF  TIE  lORTI. 

Thx  Aristocratic  Monitor  is  the  appropriate  and  striking  name  of  a  weekly  jonr- 
nal,  published  by  Berford  &  Co.,  Broadway,  and  edited  by  Chace  Barney,  Esq.,  well 
known  in  our  commanity  as  a  finished  scholar  and  accomplished  writer.  The  paper,  as 
its  name  imports,  is  given  to  chronicling  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  aristocratic  world. 
What !  cries  the  indignant  republican ;  ^o  you  presume  to  acknowledge  the  pretensions 
of  an  aristocracy  in  our  democratic  America  t  Most  assuredly ;  and  there  is  no  place  ih 
the  world  better  adapted  than  a  country  so  perfectly  free  as  ours,  to  allow  people  the 
innocent  diversion  of  playing  at  aristocracy  if  they  are  so  disposed.  Let  us  be  under- 
stood ;  we  confine  the  word  aristocracy '  to  social  life,  as  this  lively  paper  does.  If  a 
journal  were  started  here,  not  a  very  probable  speculation,  to  advocate  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples in  a  political  sense,  then  we  should  combat  its  arguments  and  denounce  its  views. 
But  in  happy  America  every  man  and  every  woman  is  allowed  to  make  money  and 
grow  rich,  and  where's  the  use  of  wealth,  if  one  can't  spend  it  as  he  likes  7  This  privi- 
lege will  always  create  a  class  that  exercise  influence  in  social  life,  and  why  should  not  a 
journal,  if  it  can  make  profit  out  of  it,  as  the  Aristocratic  Monitor  does,  occupy  itself 
with  the  interests,  feelings,  and  pursuits  of  this  class.  We  have  religious,  temperance, 
commercial,  literary,  and  we  don't  know  how  many  more  of  all  kinds  of  papers,  meant 
to  serve  the  fancies  of  their  various  patrons ;  then  why  should  we  not  have  an  aristocratic 
paper,  too  7  This  is  no  doubt  what  Messrs.^Berford  &,  Co.  thought  when  they  established 
it ;  and  conducted  with  so  much  tact,  taste,  and  skiU  by  Mr.  Barney,  it  is  no  marvel 
that  its  success  is  so  great.  We  bear  its  list  ran  up  by  thousands  faster  than  any  news- 
paper of  modem  annals. 


THEATRICAL  GOSSIP. 


Thi  Italian  Opxka  took  yeiy  unceremonious  leave  of  their  New-Tork  patrons  some 

three  weeks'  since,  and  serious  fisan  were  entertained  that, 

**Liks  a  abip  gone  down  At  tea 
When  heavea  wu  all  tranquillity," 

that  we  should  see  no  more  of  these  capricioas  warblers.  But  such  apprehensions  have 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  formal  announcement  that,  after  their  temporary  sojourn  at 
Philadelphia,  they  will  return  to  their  first  love.  New  York,  and  renew  their  melodious 
career  amongst  us.  We  await  the  return  of  this  delightful  amusement  with  ill-disguised 
impatience. 


The  Park  Theatre's  spring  campaign  may  be  told  in  woitls  as  few  and  significant,  as 
those  Cssar  employed  to  record  his  Eastern  triumph,  but  with  a  very  different  im 
port.  "  Vent,  vidi,  vici"  wrote  the  Soman  conqueror — I  came,  I  saw,  and  conquered. 
The  luckless  manager  of  the  Park  may  as  briefly  describe  the  iate  of  his  theatre. 
'*  Opened,  lingered,  shut.''  The  case  is  a  desperate  one,  evidently.  Nothing  short  of  a 
new  interior,  an  improved  exterior,  with  some  fresh  blood  in  the  old  management,  can 
restore  the  ancient  fortunes  of  that  once  successful  establishment.  "Alas!  poor 
Yorick !" 


The  Bowsrt  Theatre.— A  sudden  resuscitation  in  the  direction  of  this  theatre  lately 
attracted  our  aUentioo.  A  succession  of  new  pieces,  improved  scenery,  better  acting, 
signs  on  every  side  of  superior  order,  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  cleanliness : 
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all,  in  ikoTtf  annoanced  that  a  new  system,  and  a  new  spirit  had  got  possession  of  tloB 
favorite  establisbment.  The  mystery  was  expkuoed  at  once,  when  the  mmor  reached 
OS  that  Mr.  Hamblin  again  presided  over  its  destinies.  There  is  no  man  in  this  ooantry, 
nor,  indeed,  oat  of  it,  so  entirely  competent  to  carry  any  theatrical  enterprize  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  successfnl  experiment,  as  this  weU*known  person.  Having  held,  far  so 
many  years,  the  foremost  place  in  hii  ardaoos  and  honorable  profession  of  tragediao,  he 
is  necessarily  aiive  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  stage,  and  can  jadge  perfectly  of  the  dnh 
matic  properties  of  a  play,  and  the  comparative  abilities  of  those  who  aspire  to  represeat 
it.  This  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  skilful  manager.  He  has,  besides,  a  quality  eqaallr 
indispensable,  bat  fiir  more  rare  in  his  calling,  which  consists  in  a  varied  and  profound 
knowledge  of  business  in  all  its  ramifications.  Punctuality,  decision,  industry,  vigilance, 
in  fine,  every  trait  of  that  sagacious  and  subtle  compound,  christened  ^*  a  man  of  boai- 
ness,"  distinguish  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  OF  course,  then,  his  management  any- 
where and  in  anything  must  be  successful.  The  Bowery  Theatre,  under  his  control,  has 
always  been  the  best  regulated  house  in  the  United  States.  When  he  held  it  formeriy 
the  stock  company  was  the  strongest  in  the  country ;  and  the  entertainments  he  need  to 
give  the  public  were  the  choicest,  the  most  striking,  and  the  most  gorgeous  ever  pTO> 
duced  in  America.  His  faculties  have  only  ripened  with  rest,  and  he  lesumes  the  direc- 
tion of  this  theatre  with  renewed  powers,  and  fresh  resolutions  to  restore  its  former 
reputation,  and  bring  back  its  former  popularity.  There  is  aUriking  attribute  that  oat- 
shines  all  the  rest  in  this  great  manager's  character,  his  wonderful  courage,  which,  calm 
in  misfortune,  is  steady  in  success,  and  which,  across  obstacles,  difficulties  and  trials  of 
all  kinds,  never  quails,  droops,  or  abandons  him.  We  welcome  him  back,  cordially,  to 
the  position  he  should  never  have  left,  and  we  congratulate  the  public  of  New-York  and 
the  patrons  of  the  Bowery,  on  the  resumption  by  Mr.  Hamblin  of  his  managerial  robe. 


Tbb  Gypsixs. — Mr.  James  Carruthers,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  this  city  before 
a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience,  gave  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  origin, 
history  and  characteristics  of  this  strange  and  outcast  race.  The  lecturer  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  description  of  their  entrance  into  countries — their  social  aspect,  adventores, 
avocations,  and  marriage  and  burial  ceremonies.  He  also  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the 
app^rance  of  their  camps  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  their  modes  of  combating 
civil  power ;  also,  their  military  expeditions,  secret  wealth  and  pleasures.  Mr.  C.  couclo- 
ded  his  entertaining  lecture  by  showing  how  much  the  Gypsies  were  dreaded — at  times, 
spies,  incendiaries  and  robbers — oflen  expelled,  yet  as  oft  bidding  defiance  to  expulsive 
edicts.  We  tnist  we  shall  again  haye  the  pleasure  of  a  similar  treat  from  Mr.  Carrathers. 
He  is  yoang  and  eloquent 
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NOTICES  OF  NBW  BOOKS. 

The  Mtstirixs  and  Miseries  or  Nbw-Torv.    By  Ned  Bantline.    Berford  &  Co. 

This  work  is  evidently  saggested  by  the  great  work  of  Eagene  Sae,  and  doabtless  New- 
York  affords  as  ample  material  for  a  soul-stirring  romance,  as  even  the  great  Babylon  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Judson  has  not  sough t»  like  the  French  author,  to  weave  any  peculiar  ideas 
into  his  relation  of  social  life,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  modes  and  means  of  vice  with 
which  a  great  city  always  abounds.  In  relation  to  one  vice,  too  prevalent,  we  quote  a 
chapter  as  indicative  of  the  style  of  the  work: 

"  Reader,  if  you  are  one  of  the  twenty  thovttmd  young  clerks  who  are  in  this  city,  there 
is  a  moral  iii  this  young  raan[s  course  and  feelinss,  drawn  eniirefy  for  you.  Follow  him 
through  his  career,  watch  him  from  his  first  false  step  to  the  last,  and  if  you  will  let 
thought  or  fancy  place  yon  in  his  po8ition-~feelinff  as  he  does — knowing  his  guilt— dread- 
ing an  exposure,  and  the  disgrace  which  it  mutt  brin^  alike  on  him  and  those  who  love 
him,  you  would  never  even  approach  the  first  fatal  misstep,  for  you  would  more  fear  the 
torments  of  a  shamed  and  burning  conscience,  than  all  the  chains  or  bars  which  the  penal 
law  could  inflict. 

*'  You  may  rob  yoar  employers  for  years  in  small  sums,  and  perchance  do  it  with  a 
cunning  and  address  which  will  evade  detection  *,  but  the  All-seei.no  ets  is  upon  you, 
and  man  never  can  inflict  the  punishment  upon  you  that  mu$t  come  eventually,  even  in 
life,  upon  your  own  hearts.  After  the  first  step  in  crime  is  taken,  it  seems  as  if  its 
memory  never  can  be  washed  away ;  the  devil  seems  at  once  to  lay  a  claim  upon  the 
committer,  and  thenceforth  drags  him  on  and  down,  until  he  is  plunged  into  the  deepest 
vortex  of  itifaroy  and  misery.  Do  not  commence  gamblings  tor  it  begets  stealing  as 
surely  as  words  are  begotten  and  caused  by  thoughts.  There  have  been  more  yonng  men 
ruined  in  this  and  other  cities  by  gambling  thanliy  any  other  means,  even  intemperance 
included.  What  more  valuable  assistant  has  the  gambler  than  the  liquor  shop  7  None ! 
Why  does  each  establishment  keep  the  best  liquor  upon  their  sideboards,  to  be  drank 
freely^  grtUit^  by  their  visitors  7  8implv  because  if  a  man  dripks  freely  and  addles  his 
brain,  they  can  dupe  and  nib  him  with  less  trouble!  Beware  of  them  all — they  are 
sharks,  cruising  about  the  world-sea,  and  unlike  the  finny  sharks  of  the  ocean  they  can 
never  be  gorged. 

"  And  yet  gambling  is  illegal !  *  Why,  then/  asks  the  moral  reader,  '  is  it  permitted  7' 
We  echo  the  question. 

"  It  is  pretended  that  'gambling  is  carried  on  secretly — that  the  ^ardians  of  the  law 
cannot  find  out  where  it  is  done  7  If  such  a  pretence  it  made,  it  is  false  !  The  writer 
can  point  to  many  a  '  bell'  within  sight  of  the  City  Hall  steps.  Yes,  almost  within  hearing 
of  the  Grand  Jory,  where  the^  hold  their  usual  sittings,  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen 
large  gambling  hells,  where  citizens  and  strangers,  old  men  and  young,  nightly  assemble 
to  enjoy  this  enticing  and  pernicious  passion. 

"  The  writer  knows  that  he  oflTends  many  a  one  by  this  open  and  plain  talk,  but  this 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  warriors  who  are  sent  to  battle  with  vice  in  every  shape,  and  it 
is  devoted  to  a  good  and  noble  purpose.  Shall  he  then  shrink  from  his  duty  because  he 
may  offend  a  set  of  desperadoes — men  who  are  the  very  combings  of  society,  who  have 
no  profession  save  that  of  genteel  robbery  7  No.  He  has  put  his  foot  on  the  track,  and 
he  will  'hoe  his  row' or  die. 

'*  Let  no  one,  then,  who  has  these  things  in  charge,  say  that  ganiblinff  is  carried  on 
secretly  in  this  city,  and  that  the  law  cannot  touch  it  There  are  establishments  here  a* 
openly  kept,  and  quite  as  thickly  attended,  as  the  free-seat  churches. 

**  Who  that  wears  a  decent  coat  was  ever  refused  admittance  to  No.  3  Park  Place,  or 
the  house  directly  opposite  7  Who  ever  was  tamed  away  from  the  Barclay-street  bell, 
where  our  Henry  Carlton  and  his  gang  hold  forth,  if  he  had  a  dollar  to  lose  7 

"  The  recherche  establishment  of  Mr.  Pat  His'n  may  be  a  little  more  secret,  becanse 
the  sons  of  the  eliie  patronise  him ;  but  yet  his  place  is  well  known  to  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  put  those  things  down.  We  intend  that  these  persons  shall  have  no  excose,  for,  if 
necessary,  we  will  give  a  list  of  every  gambling  establishment  in  town,  from  '  Butcher 
Bill's'  shop  in  the  Bowery,  up,  and  then  see  if  it  is  pretended  that  gambling  is  carried  on 
'secretly' — if  these  worst  of  lew-breakers  cannot  be  hauled  over  the  purifying  cobIm  i 
**  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Police,  or  their  ever^tirring  and  energetic  Chief,  are 
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at  all  in  iaalt  in  thifl  matter.  They  are  ever  bosy ;  no  men  eonneeted  with  the  et^  govem- 
meat  have  harder  work  in  earning  their  small,  and  bat  too  niggardly  nlariea.  Bnt  the  fiudt 
is  somewhere — it  mast  rest  with  somebody  I  Before  we  are  done  with  this  work,  we 
will  try  hard  to  find  oat  who." 

Thx  FjlKilt  and  School  Monitor. 

This  is  the  tide  of  a  beantifal  and  comprehensive  edacaiional  chart,  by  James  Henry, 
Jr.  The  only  novelty  in  this  prodaction  is  found  in  its  arrangement  of  many  of  the 
leading  and  tandamentsl  maxims  in  general  education. 

The  groundwork  of  the  Chart  consists  of  a  Tuscan  Portico  of  four  columns,  on  which 
are  inscribed  in  brge  letters  the  great  departments  of  Education,  Labor,  Government^ 
and  Virtue.  Between  the  columns  are  three  equal  spaces  filled  with  maxims,  in  Phys- 
ical, Moral,  and  Intellectual  Education,  showing  at  a  glance  that  it  is  the  oflSce  of  and 
design  of  right  education  to  develope  the  powers  and  Acuities  in  full  and  harmomoos 
proportion. 

We  know  of  no  work  that,  in  so  few  words,  and  with  so  little  tax  upon  both  thne 
and  purse,  will  convey  to  the  popular  understanding  so  clear,  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive concepdons  of  a  true  and  philosophical  education.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  Scho<4  Jonmal,  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  chart  would  find  a  place  in  everjr  school-house  in  that  ancient  and  highly-distrngniab- 
ed  Commonwealth.  It  has  secured  similar  commendations  firom  many  of  the  enlightened 
friends  of  education  in  this  and  hi  other  states,  and  we  will  add  our  hopes  that  it  will  find 
a  place  and  that  it  will  be  read  and  stodied,  and  that  the  ^reac  troths  it  incnicaftes  will 
find  a  practical  expression,  in  every  family  and  school  of  this  state  and  of  the  Unioo. 

Published  in  his  usnal  s^le  of  exceUenoe,  by  J.  H.  Colton,  86  Cedar«t.,  New-York. 

BVA  ;  OR  THE  IsLis  OF  LiFi  AKD  Deatb.  A  Historical  Romance.  By  Bdward  Matarm, 
Esq.,  author  of  "  Montezuma,"  "  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs,"  *'  Benjamin  the  Jew  of 
Granada,"  etc.  2  vols.    Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co. 

Mr.  Maturin  is  well-known  to  the  literary  world  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  distbgoisbed 
writer,  and  the  readers  of  the  Review  are  already  fiimiliar  with  his  productions.  The 
Spanish  ballads,  which  we  published  some  time  since,  were  highly  prized.  The  present 
work  is  a  tale  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  of  the  dmes  when  me  wrongs  of  that  people 
commenced  under  their  English  oppressors,  whose  yoke  they  have  never  since  been 
able  to  shake  off.  The  subject  has  been  well-handled,  and  tlie  historical  basis  wrought 
into  a  atorv  of  great  power  and  interest  by  the  skill  and  genius  of  Mr.  Maturin.  In  the 
number  oi  the  Review  for  Nov.,  1846,  appeared  from  the  then  unpublished  sheets  of 
the  present  work,  an  interesting  tale  of  '*  Momi  and  Ethnea,  a  Legend  of  St.  Colnmba," 
which  doubtless  our  readers  will  remember  favorably.  Mr.  Maturin  has  high  claims  to 
the  public  regard. 

A  SuMMKR  IN  Scotland.    By  Jacob  Abbott    With  engrariogs.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  title  does  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  the  general  reader,  yet  on 
its  perusal  a  great  degree  of  interest  is  excited,  by  the  clearness  vnth  which  scenes  and 
historical  places  and  buildings  are  described,  fully  coming  up  to  the  intention  of  the 
aathor,  as  expressed  in  his  preface,  of  presenting  a  picture  of  what  oeoarred  in  a  aom- 
mer's  ramble. 

Tax  Baohklob  07  THX  AtBART.  By  the  aathor  of  the  Faloon  Family.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  lively  and  interesting  novel,  got  tip  in  a  very  neat,  and  exceedingly 
cheap  style. 

Amkeican  Mnxmotbchrt';  or  Art  of  Memory,  Theoretical  and  Practical;  on  the  basts 
of  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Europe  and  America,  &c.  &c., 
with  a  Mnemotechnic  Dictionary.    Pliny  Miles.    3d  Edition.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  abtUty  to  remember  and  call  to  mind,  opportunely,  what  one  has  learned  in  the 
coarse  of  his  existence,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  In  fact,  without  study, 
research  and  industry  are  of  but  little  avail.  He  who  b  possessed  of  a  prompt  and 
good  memory,  may  make  &r  more  available  a  small  stock  of  information  thtn  a  person 
without  that  faculty,  with  a  verr  considerably  greater  Ihnd  of  knowledep*  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  strengthen  and  assist  the  memory,  as  it  were,  mnldplies  knowledge. 
The  art  of  Moemotechny  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  growing  in  popular  natinma- 
tion,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Miles  ander  notice,  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  npoo  the 
science,  a  &ct  indicated  in  the  sale  of  three  editioni. 
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Thi  ORtotir,  Pkoobes«,  avd  Covoluiioiv  or  thk  Florida  War  ;  To  whieh  is  ap- 

'  pended  a  Record  of  OfBcerSp  Non-Oommiarioned  Officers,  Musiciaas,  and  Privates,  of 

the  United  States'  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 

of  disease,  &c.  &c.    By  John  T.  Spragae,  Brevet-Captain  eighth  regiment  United 

States'  Infantry.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New-York. 

This  admirably-j^t'ap  Tolome^  mpplies,  in  a  most  dasirable  manner,  a  remarkaUe 
paiaage  in  oar  national  nistory,  viz. :  a  seven  years'  war,  wa^ed  against  a  handful  of  In- 
dians, at  an  expense  of  near  1*20,000,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  debt  contracted 
for  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Capt.  Spragae  seems  to  have  brousht  great  industry  and 
research  to  the  construction  of  his  history,  and  the  facto  seem  to  oe  treated  with  candor 
and  judgment.  The  interest  of  the  narration  is  well-sostatned  through  the  necessarily 
dry  details  of  such  a  war.  The  sketches  of  the  bold  and  daring  chiefs,  who  led  and 
sustained  a  war  of  seven  years  against  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  are  of  high  in- 
terest, and  the  whole  contains  matter  of  much  useful  information.  We  6nd  the  names 
of  young  officers  who  received  their  first  brevets  for  gallant  conduct  in  Florida,  that  of 
late  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Mexican  struggle.  The  book  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
an  extensive  sale. 

A  Ststxm  of  EirGLisH  Vxbjifigation  ;  Containing  Bules  for  the  structure  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  verse.  Illustrated  by  nnmerons  Examples  from  the  best  Poets.  By  Era»> 
tns  Everett,  A.  M.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  little  work  supplies  a  grand  desideratum,  in  furnishing  a  sort  of  guide  to  th^ 
structure  of  English  vene.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  deplores  the  eeneral  ignorance 
that  prevails  upon  this  subject,  even  among  those  who  have  considerable  literary  attain- 
ments, and  seeks,  by  furnishing  a  text  book  for  the  use  oi  the  advanced  classes  in 
schools  and  colleges,  to  supply  a  want,  and  we  think  he  has  done  so  successfully. 

Ollekdorff's  Nkw  Mxtbod  of  Lsarniko  to  Read,  Writs,  and  Speak  the  Spamish 
Language  ;  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  recapitnlation  of 
the  Rules,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular,  &c.  &c.  By  M.  Velas- 
quez and  P.  Simonn^,  Professors  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Languages.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

The  great  snd  deserved  celebrity  of  Professor  Ollendorff's  method  of  teaching  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  enables  the  application  of  that  method  to  the 
Spanish  language  to  be  fully  appreciated ;  the  more  so,  that  all  elementary  treatises  on 
tbst  language  have  been  heretolore  more  or  less  defective, 

A  Reply  to  Doctor  Miliior*s  **  End  of  Beligioos  Controversy,"  so  far  as  the  Churches 
of  the  English  Communion  are  concerned.  By  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
&c.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 

This  rather  heated  theological  discnssion  has  doubtless  much  interest  for  a  large  class 
of  the  community.  The  writer  is  seemingly  much  aggrieved  at  the  favor  shown 
Romanism  uf  late  by  the  English  Ministers,  and  is  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Maynooth  Grrant  rather  gives  the  Catholics  the  advantage  over  the  Established  Church. 

The  Thousand  and  one  Nights.  lUnstrated  with  600  beaatifhl  designs  on  wood.  In 
12  parts.    Harper  Brothers,  New-York. 

There  have  been  many  editions  pot  out  of  these  world-renowned  and  popular  tales ; 
but  none  are  equal  in  st^le  of  typography,  or  beauty  and  splendor  of  illustration,  to  the 
present  beautiful  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers. 

Manesca's  Oral  System  of  TEAcmvo  Living  Languages.    Illostrated  by  a  Practioal 
^  Course  of  Lessons  in  the  Spanish  Language,  through  the  medium  of  the  English.    By 
Don  Carlos  Rabadon,  Professor  of  the  Spanish,  and  Translator  of  Languages.    No.  88 
William*street,  New-York. 

To  undeistand  the  Spanish  language,  without  doubt,  has  been  a  most  important 
accomplishment  to  alL  It  has  now  become,  as  it  were,  a  necessity.  Recent  events  on 
this  continent  hava  nationalized  Spanish  with  us.  A  large  number  of  citizens  is  added  to 
our  comprehensive  republic  whose  language  is  Spaoisb  only,  and  the  march  of  events 
will  bring  our  citizens  in  more  immediate  contact  with  at  least  20,000,000  persons  who 
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oae  that  beaatiful  laDgnage.  The  method  of  Don  Babadon  is  calculated  to  in^iail  a  com- 
petent koowledge  with  accaracy  and  facility.  We  by  all  means  advise  its  nae  in  attempt- 
ing to  master  that,  perhaps,  one  of  the  easiest  of  European  languages. 

Chess  for  Wintxr  Evsnikgs,  Containing  the  Rudiments  of  the  Game,  and  Clementarj 
Analyses  of  the  most  Popular  Openings,  exemplified  in  Gnmes  actually  Played  by  the 
Greatest  Masters ;  including  Staunton's  Analysis  of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  Gambit's 
numerous  Positions  and  Problems  of  Diagrams,  both  Original  and  Selected ;  and  a 
Series  of  Chess  Tales  with  Illustrations,  Engraved  from  Original  Designs :  Tbe  whole 
Extracted  and  Translated  from  the  best  sources.  By  H.  R.  Agnell.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  200  Broadway. 

The  publication  of  books,  like  the  noble  volume  before  us,  on  the  game  of  chesst,  is 
of  itself  a  most  gratifyiug  proof  of  the  iucreasiug  popularity  of  the  chief  of  gnmes. 
As  its  title  sets  forth,  this  treatise  contaius  the  most  complete  anj  practical  elemeotary 
information  for  the  use  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  initiated,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
rich  in  diagrams  of  the  most  celebrated  problems  of  the  most  renowned  players,  for  the 
use  of  those  more  advanced  in  the  science.  It  is  a  great  error  to  class  chess  with  ordi- 
nary games  of  mere  recreation.  It  should  be  made  part  of  a  liberal  education.  As 
mathematics  are  taught  in  many  cases,  not  with  a  view  to  their  intrinsic  usefjlne^s.  but 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  the  mind,  so  ought  chess  to  be  cultivated  with  tbe  same 
object,  and  we  doubt  not  it  might  be  with  equal  success. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.D:  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.     Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  the  2d  volume  of  the  series,  of  which  we  announced  the  appearance  some 
time  since,  from  the  prolific  press  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers.  It  is  the  second  volume  of 
Scripture  Readings,  of  which  the  number  is  three.  The  remaining  volumes  of  the  set 
containing  other  of  the  much-admired  works  of  this  eminent  divine. 

North  British  Review.    Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fnlton-street. 

This  periodical  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  and  has  already  attained  an 
extended  circulation,  and  a  most  unprecedented  degree  of  popularity,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Scotland  led  to  its  establishment.  There  was  no 
journal  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  appeared  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  A.nti- 
National-Church  agitation.  Indeed,  the  revolution  caused  by  the  disruption  induced  a 
new  state  of  things,  placing  the  actors  in  new  positions  of  observation ;  nor  could  they 
give  utterance  to  their  new  perceptions  of  State  and  Church  Polity — their  new  sympa- 
thies— their  new  emotions,  without  some  other  organ  of  thought  than  any  then  extant. 
Hence  the  spontaneous  agreement  of  the  great  master  niiuds  among  them,  in  tbe  neces- 
sity of  a  new  outlet  of  opinion,  and  the  immediate  creation  of  the  North  British 
Review. 

The  place  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers  is  ably  filled  by  his  distinguished  son-in- 
law.  Dr.  Hanna,  who  is  now  the  principal  editor  of  tbe  North  British;  and  the  numbers 
which  have  appeared  since  the  death  of  Dr.  C,  show,  by  the  exceeding  ability  displayed 
in  their  leading  articles,  that  the  Review  has  lost  nothing  of  its  origiuai  tone  and  talcut. 

London  Quasteklt  and  Ed'nbuo&h  Rkview.     L.  Scott  &  Co. 
These  celebrated  quarterlies  contain  the  usual  amount  cf  interesting  matter. 
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TIB    OIITSB    BTiTBB'    C0N8TITDTI0I. 

The  events  or  the  past  few  months  are  wonderful,  eren  for  this  age  of 
extraordinary  events.  The  wisest  and  most  profound  statesmen  present  the 
roost  ridiculous  appearance  from  the  rapidity  with  which  events  stultify  their 
most  deliberate  sayings.  But  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  prime 
minister  of  France,  from  his  place  in  the  tribune,  gravely  announced  the 
necessity  of  the  policy  of  supporting  a  monarchiaJ  government  in  Mexico^ 
in  order  to  establish  the  **  balance  of  power  "  against  the  western  republic. 
Almost  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  Mexico  is  swallowed  up,  seemingly  without 
an  effort,  by  the  extension  of  American  strength ;  every  throne  in  Europe 
topples  down,  as  if  struck  by  the  wand  of  Columbine;  republicanism 
becomes  universal,  and  M.  Guizot  himself  an  object  of  charity  in  London.* 
How  little  did  that  or  any  other  man  estimate  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Aus- 
tria, under  the  guidance  of  the  world- renowned  Metternich,  had  scarcely 
suppressed  the  little  state  of  Cracow,  when  all  Germany  lights  up  with 
democratic  enthusiasm — the  Empire  of  Austria  crumbles  in  the  dust,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Ciesars  truckles  to  the  crowd  for  leave  to  remain 
yet  a  little  while  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  The  King  of  Prussia  who,  the 
successor  of  the  Great  Frederick,  but  a  few  months  since,  in  addressing  his 
newly  assembled  "  third  estate,''  most  firmly  and  decidedly  made  known 
his  unchangeable  determination  to  preserve  all  the  prerogatives  that  had 
descended  to  him,  harangues  the  oiScers  of  the  army  amidst  the  populace, 
and  exhoru  them  to  "join  the  popular  party  heart  and  soul."  The  smaller 
princes  are  all  deserting  the  "  divine  rights,"  abdicating  their  thrones,  an4 
avowing  their  democracy.  When  the  lK>ld  soldier  of  the  Revolution  had  all 
these  kings  waiting  in  his  ante-room  until  dinner  was  prepared,  and  then 


*  A  late  London  paper  itatw :  **  We  understand  that  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  V.  OaisoC 
in  England,  a  aom  of  X«,000  waa  paid  to  bta  e«edi|»  at  a  London  hank,  by  aoBM  mftnowa 
friend.    M.  Gnixot  reoeived  almost  at  the  lame  moment  an  anony  -         ' 

whom  the   money 

Aran  the  hankeia,  n  „  ,  .  ^-~^ 

MhL  gttWM,  thwa  ia  awdi  itaaon  Ip  apppehandt  wMbe  aoaitoorted  by  the  Katfawl  i  iwnyalily.* 


ot  received  almost  at  the  lame  moment  an  anonymona  letter  from  the  party  hj 
ey  waa  paid,  stating  what  the  writer  had  done,  and  anocber  letter 
,  tnfbrming  him  Aat  the  money  was  in  teir  handa.  The  enUm  imaH  pinpeity 
ra  k  nnflh  i«aaan  ID  apprahand*  wiU  be  aoiaiMaiad  by  tiM  KaitoMl  JUHoab^^ 
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commenced  an  anecciote  with  the  remark,  "  When  I  was  a  avb-Iientenast 
in  the  regiment  La  Fere." — a  shudder  was  perceptible  amidst  the  listening' 
representatiTes  of  legitimacy  at  the  idea  of  the  plebeian  origin  of  their  roaster. 
In  the  same  view  the  warrior  of  France  writes  to  the  actor  Talma  to  cooae 
to  head-quarters  ;  *'  Yon  shall  play  to  a  pitfull  of  kings/'  said  be.  In  snch 
estimation  the  man  of  the  people  held  those  monarchs  whom  the  people 
have^now  learned  to  value  as  cheaply,  ^bstead  of  a  monarcjiy  in  Mexico  to 
balance  republicanism  in  America,  Western  Europe  is  become  republican 
to  balance  despotism  in  Russia.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  state  of 
affairs  has  not  now  first  taken  place ;  it  has  only  been  discovered  to  exist. 
All  Europe  has  been  supposed  to  be  monarchial  and  loyal ;  an  accident 
discovers  that  monarchial  principles  do  not  exist;  that  democracy  is  uni- 
versal, and  has  but  thrown  away  the  old  monarchial  disguise  in  which  it 
has  been  masquerading. 

The  Revolution  of  1776,  by  which  the  United  States  sprang  mto  the 
world  a  great  and  united  republic,  was  nearly  the  6rst  practical  blow  which 
the  old  feudal  system  of  government  in  Europe  received.     Its  utter  failure 
as  a  government  was    then  universally  predicted,  and  these  predictions 
have  been  periodically  renewed,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  in  spite  of 
the  annually  increasing  power  and  weakh  of  the  republic.    The  perma* 
nence  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  ascribed 
to  their  distance  from  Europe,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  govern- 
ments there  to  play  upon  public  opinion,  and  to  form  parties  iniiAical  to  the 
well-being  of   the  state.     But  for  this  circumstance  the  aristocrats   of 
Europe  would  Qot  have  been  contented  with  predictions;  their  busy  agents 
Would  long  since  have  fomented  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature.     From  the 
first  establishment  of  this  government,  however,  the  progress  of  popular 
rights  has  been  rapid  in  Europe,  and  scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  without 
bringing  with  it  some  radical  change  in  the  relation  of  the  people  to  their 
respective  governments.     The  ground  on  which  monarchy  rested  Ha?  been 
toiined ;  the  people  have  been  busy  at  the  base;  and   the  world  has  fre- 
quently been  startled,  as  some  huge  fragment  crumbled  down  from  the 
tottering  fabric  of  feudalism,  and  at  each  successive  change  modifying  the 
prerogatives  of  governments    by  divine  rights,  philosophers,    historians 
and  pamphleteers  have  recognized  a  new  symptom  of  decay  in  nations,  and 
of  prooressive  relapse  into  that  barbarism  supposed  inseparable  from  popular 
rule.  The  **  age  of  economy"  was  hailed  as  the  omen  of  evil  when  France, 
aroused  by  the  struggles  for  liberty  in  America,  awoke  from  the  slumber  of 
ages,  and  threw  off  the  nightmare  of  aristocracy  that  had  so  long  oppressed 
her.     The.  economic  principle,  accompanying  the  progress  of  democracy , 
has  gradually  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  wnile  the  aristocratic 
few  nave  indeed  much  reason  to  deplore  the  change.     Afler  sixty  years* 
struggle,  Trance,  more  intelligent  and  nk>re  subdued  by  experience,  has 
again  the  mastery  of  her  feudal  tyrants,  and  again  the  Tory  journals  of 
England  teem  with  the  revived  deuuriciations  of  liberty  by  the  Tories  of 
the  past  age.     It  is  remarkable,  while  popular  rights  have  been  making 
such  maiiifest  progress  in  all  countries*  until  suddenly  aroused,  they  have 
Deen  enabled  to  obliterate  almost  the  last  traces  of  feudalism,  that  so  far 
from  the  appearance  of  the  predicted  evils,  the  pbyiiical  welfare  of  ihe  people 
of  idl  th6  countries  has  been  promoted  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which 
"that|;c«ierotts  leyaHj  to  rank  «iidaexp--4hat  proud  sohmissioih-^that  dig- 
■ified  obedience>-*-€hai  suhordin^tion  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  i* 
ter^itnde  itself  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom,"  has  been  rooted  oat 
Theae  well-kno^o  and  lon^  ateired  words  of  Burke  are  the  dainty  phrase 
tft  MHti^'ii  sentiment,  called  ftimiKarly  "  fivtikeyism,"  n-expfeated — a  very 
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cosUj  seDtimeDt  for  any  nation  to  entertain.  The  United  States  have  never 
entertained  it  at  ail.  The  people  have  preferred  dignified  independence  to 
'*  dignified  obedience;"  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
«quat  numbers  of  human  beioga  never,  in  any  other  country,  enjoyed  in  so 
high  a  degree,  both  moral  and  physical  comforts  and  blessings.  This  gio- 
rioiia  example  has  exercised  an  important  and  wide^spread  influence  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  In  vain  has  the  press  in  European  countries  been 
restricted^  in  vain  have  republican  publications  been  excluded,  and  np 
illustration  of  democratic  prosperity  been  permitted  to  see  the  light.  Every 
throb  of  the  ^reat  republican  heart  has  impelled  the  political  circulation  of 
Europe,  nourishing  an4  strengthening  its  nascent  liberties.  Not  a  vessel 
leaves  our  shores  but  carries  thousands  of  letters  that  find  their  way  into 
every  hamlet  and  cot  from  the  Texel  to  Odessa — from  Cadiz  to  Elsinore. 
These  missives  go  from  relatives  to  the  bosom  of  families  and  communities, 
each  carrying  with  it  a  lesson  in  republicanism  illustrated  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  writer.  These  commttnications  have  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  or  all  countries  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  most 
enterprising  of  the  oppressed  have  quit  their  homes,  and  with  their  families 
sought  new  habitations  across  the  water  in  a  land  enjoying  no  advantages 
over  the  land  of  their  birth  except  that  of  good  government.  Last  year 
80,000  sools  landed  in  New-York  from  the  British  islands,  and  as  many 
inore  from  Europe.  While  such  numbers  leave  the  country  in  which  they 
i(re  oppressed,  thousands  remain,  who  seek  in  reforms  ai  home  the  advan* 
Cnges  irhicb  a  portion  look  for  in  a  foreign  country.  For  fif^y  years  this 
operation  faias  been  going  on,  and  the  extent  to  which  republicanism  and 
popular  rights  have  spread  in  Ei^rope,  through  its  means,  is  revealed  as  it 
were  by  accident. 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  his  annual  report,  gives  the  number  of 
letters  forwarded  through  the  mails  from  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1847, 
at  850,000,  OB  which  two  cents  each  was  charged  in  addition  to  the  regular 
posUge ;  and  the  whde  number  of  ship  letters  is  stated  at  ]fi27fStiO.  The 
number  of  letters  that  go  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  is  much 
larger  than  this,  and  cannot  be  less  than  1,500,000  per  annum.  To  all 
those  who  have,  in  visiting  Europe,  mingled  with  the  people,  sojourned  in 
villages,  and  visited  the  cots  of  the  peasants,  the  intense  interest  which  all 
manifi^  in  everything  which  appertains  to  America,  is  familiar.  The  large 
majority  of  those  who  visit  Europe  travel  in  rapid  conveyances  to  the  prin- 
cipal hotels,  read  English  papers,  converse  with  English  waiters,  and,  if 
they  mingle  at  all  with  society,  do  so  among  those  half  Anglicised  or  Ame- 
ricanised by  the  number  of  visitors.  These  persons  race  throucrh  the 
country,  from  hotel  to  hotel,  vainly  supposing  that  they  see  more  of  Europe 
Chan  they  could  have  done  at  Delmonico*s  without  leaving  New- York. 
Such  persons  know  nothing  of  the  people  of  Europe,  their  manners,  modes 
of  thinking,  social  condition,  or  political  aspiration.  This  information  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  years  of  sojourning  leisurely  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages  of  the  interior,  forming  permanent  acquaintances  among  the  honest- 
hearted  peasantry,  mingling  iu  the  harvest  homes,  and  partaking  of  general 
festivities. 

Frequently  has  it  been  our  lot  on  entering  a  country  ian,  on  a  holyday, 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  to  meet  the  rebuff  of  the  host  and  the  scowls  of 
the  assembled  company,  accompanied  by  the  muttered  malediciion,  "  Ver- 
damnter  Englelander,''  and  to  observe,  on  repudiating  the  character  of 
Englishman,  and  claiming  that  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  uni- 
versal change  of  manner,  the  hum  of  pleasure,  the  kindly  welcomes  on  a)l 
Aides,  follpwed  by  numerous  questions,  while  the  most  intense  interest  was 
manifest  at  all  that  relates  to  the  United  Sutes  and  its  people.    The  most 
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intense  bate  of  England  and  the  English,  accompanied  bj  the  profbondest 
respect  for  America,  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  In  the  remotest  hann- 
lets  of  Germany  a  considerable  degree  of  information  prevails  as  to  tbe 
state  of  aifairs  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  result  of  letters  from 
friends  and  members  of  villages  who  h^ve  emigrated.  Often  have  we  been 
sent  for  by  the  hospitable  vmghi  of  a  village  to  be  present  at  the  reading 
of  a  letter  from  some  emigrant  from  the  vUlage  to  America.  The  assem- 
bled neighbors,  listening  with  profound  attention,  would,  at  its  conclosion, 
ask  innnmerable  questions  of  the  great  republic  and  its  **  noble  people, 
who  had  fought  themselves  free."  At  such  a  moment  the  heart  swells 
within  the  bosom,  and  one  feels  indeed  what  it  is  to  be  an  American. 
'When  tbe  emigrant,  after  a  few  years  sojourning  here,  visits  his  *'  heimath 
land,"  wondering  crowds  listen  with  profound  respect  to  his  travelled  wis- 
dom. The  general  desire  to  visit  America  is  thus  enhanced,  and  republi- 
can enthiiisiasro  promoted. 

This  is  the  influence  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
been  republicanizing  Europe,  in  defiance  of,  and  almost  unknown  to,* the 
government  and  its  agents.  It  has  been  working  silently  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  national  heart,  and  its  fruits  are  visible  in  tbe  present  state  of 
Europe. 

That  the  great  changes  now  being  wrought  throughout  Europe  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the  American  Union  there 
is  no  doubt.  Yet  the  confederation  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  ocify 
republic  which  has  been  established  the  last  sixty  years ;  nor  is  it  the  only 
government  in  which  the  representative  principle  has  been  developed. 
Many  republics  have  been  organized  on  the  American  continents ;  and 
France  itself  has  had  several  constitutions  that  have  met  scarcely  with 
better  fate  than  the  pnmtmciementos  of  Mexico.  The  United  States  Re- 
public has  however  alone  been  successful.  For  nearly  seventy  years  it  has 
steadily  progressed  amidst  perils  of  all  sorts-^amidst  party  strife,  accompa- 
nied by  foreign  intrigues  at  home  and  wars  abroad,  it  has  rapidly  risen  ia 
political  strength  and  material  wealth ;  affording  an  eminent  example  of  the 
success  of  popular  institutions.  The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  num- 
bers and  extent  of  territory,  without  apparently  changing  in  any  material 
degree  the  relative  strength  of  the  federal  government,  is  an  irrefragible 
proof  that  the  stability  of  our  system  of  government  does  not  depend,  as 
many  would  teach,  upon  either  the  number  of  those  enjoying  the  right  of 
suffrage,  or  of  the  acres  over  which  their  habitations  arc  spread.  The 
strength  of  the  Union  has  withstood  many  trial?.  A  mere  handful  of 
provinces,  casually  united  in  resistance  to  England,  and  on  the  point  of 
falling  to  pieces  when  the  necessity  of  resistance  ceased,  it  acquired  at 
that  CI  itical  moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit  the  disjointed  members 
firmly  together.  A  second  war,  undertaken  against  the  will  of  one-third 
of  its  component  states,  appeared  to  threaten  it  afresh  with  dissolution  ;  it 
ended  in  strengthening  the  Union,  throuffh  a  new  infusion  of  national  spirit, 
and  by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which  absorbed  sectional  jealousies 
and  passions.  Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
democratic  party  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  federalists — a  victory  re- 
garded by  the  latter  as  a  prelude  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  bond 
which  it  had  been  the  principle  of  the  former  to  vindicate  and  maintain. 
The  result  was  a  contrary  issue  ;  for  the  state  authorities,  which  could  not 
long  have  endured  the  stricter  yoke  intended  by  the  federalists,  submitted 
easily  to  the  modified  control  which  the  democratic  party  exerted  in  the 
central  government.  The  nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  AHegha- 
nies,  and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of  the  Missbslppi,  and  it  was  pro- 
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aoonoedy  by  thote  dittrostfal  of  the  stabilitj  of  our  institotions,  tkat  the  ex* 
tension  of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  disruption.  Contrary  to  all  an- 
ticipatioUy  this  irerj  extension  has  preserved  the  unity  of  the  republic. 
•The  growing  separation  of  North  and  South,  divided  in  interest,  and  with 
hostile  feelings,  fostered  by  knavish  demagogues,  was  prevented  from  com- 
ing into  direct  collision  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  Western  States. 
This  third  and  powerful  element  kept  the  others  ti^ther  in  contid uous  har- 
mony ,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  every  subsequent  addition  has  tended  to 
•trengthen  the  fabric  rather  than  to  loosen  its  materials.  Hitherto  the 
wider  the  dominion  of  the  federation  has  spread,  the  greater  the  number  of 
local  interests  and  population  compreheoded^  within  its  boundaries,  the  less 
appears  to  be  the  probability  thai  any  particular  local  interest  can  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  whole.  The  chief  element  of  cohesion,  which  has  kept 
the  federattoa  together  in  its  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  has  been  the  scru- 
{wlous  adhesion  of  all  parties  to  the  constitution,  whose  extreme  elasticity 
enables  it  to  comprehend  within  its  limits  so  many  interests,  diversified  by 
•circumstances  of  settlement  and  climate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ex- 
asperation of  party  leaders,  growing  out  of  the  defeat  of  political  combina- 
tions for  the  elevation  of  particular  mdividuals  to  office,  no  party  has  yet  had 
the  hardihood  to  lay  hands  upon  the  constitution  directly.  Disappointed  candi- 
idates  have  at  times  petulantly  exclaimed  against  particular  provisions,  to  the 
operation  of  which  they  have  ascribed  tl^ir  defeat,  but  they  met  with  no 
sympathy  from  the  people.  It  is  true,  that  while  America  has  continually  ex- 
erted an  influence  that  has  tended  to  unsettle  and  ultimately  destroy  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  Europe,  she  has  not  akogether  escaped  retaliation.  The 
emissaries  of  their  English  aristocracy,  with  the  Exeter  Hall  associates,  have,i 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  steadily  striven  to  create  a  party  in  America, 
which  should,  by  operating  upon  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  enter 
a  wedge  into  the  constitution,  in  the  view,  ultimately,  to  destroy  the  compro- 
mise of  that  instrument,  and  by  so  doing  tend  to  sever  the  Union,  and  intro 
duce  sectional  heartpbumings,  separate  legislation,  and  perhaps  civil  war. 
These  agents  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful ;  a  party,  composed  of 
the  most  reckless  fanatics  and  unprincipled  men,  formed  round  English 
emissaries  as  a  nucleus,  actually  exist  among  us ;  their  creed  is  a  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  solemn  treaty  of  confederation.  They  are  men  who  stop 
at  no  crimes,  and  whose  open  profession  is  that  of  "  man-stealing,"  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  Union.  The  preamble  of  the  glorious 
constitution  seu  forth  that  this  instrument  is  established  to  "  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,"  and  to  this  end  in  guaranteeing  the  institution  of  the  south, 
enacts  that  those  held  to  service  in  one  state,  escaping  into  another,  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is  due.  The 
constitution  is  attacked  not  directly  for  the  removal  of  the  terms  of  compro- 
.mise  it  contains,  but  indirectly  by  feloniously  violating  its  terms.  This  com- 
promise was,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the 
domestic  interests  and  institutions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  states.  It  was 
so  vital  to  their  preserration,  that  it  is  constituted  a  fundamental  article, 
without  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed  and  cannot  exist.  If 
the  Union  had  not  been  formed  and  the  states  remained  each  sovereign 
and  independent,  with  its  own  fiscal  arrangements,  its  custom-houses  and 
revenue  officers,  with  every  variety  and  degree  of  protective  legislation  for 
itself,  and  the  most  approved  hostility  against  its  neighbors,  almost  ceaseless 
war  would  hare  been  the  result.  The  attempt  of  one  state  to  interfere  with 
the  description  of  property  held  by  the  citizens  of  another,  would  have  been 
cams  belUf  and  so  far  firom  a  fiourishing  Union,  composed  of  twenty-nine 
ilates,  there  would  possibly  hare  continued  thirteen  military  anarchies;  the 
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indostry  of  each  tbrntraghly  Yproteolied  by  tbehigh  tariflb  agnoBfrUie  rainoos 
iiompetitioD"  of  tfae  others.  Thw  stale  of  affairs  was  olearly  seen  to  be  ia^ 
evitable>  without  a  oaion,  by  those  who  strove  to  effect  one ;  hence,  to  insure 
*'  domestic  traoquiliity"  was  the  promineot  reason  put  forth  iu  the  constitu- 
tion for  its  adoption.  The  existence  of  a  party,  whose  avowed  object  is^  bj 
violating  this  conservative  olause,  to  set  at  nonght  the  stipalation  on  whieb 
the  bood'of  union  is  based,  and  to  dissolve  the  federation  into  hostile  goverm- 
ments,  is  a  singular  anomaly  in  our  history.  The  English  cnissaties,  who 
eonoocted  and  gave  eoasistence  to  this  tieMonable  assoeiation,  are  still  its 
active  supporters,  and  one  of  them  has  recently  been  elected  a  menber  ef 
Parliament,  while  hie  colleague,  in  New**fiagland,  aoddcoly  assiuning  the 
trade  of  politics,  was  sent  by  the  same  ageocies  to  Oongvessy  where  happil  j 
his  indivMiual  profligacy  was  discovered  sufficiently  early  to  destroy  hie  ki» 
floence  with  the  paity  with  which  he  professed  to  act. 

As  however,  on  former  oocaeioiis,  the  coostitutioe  has  proved  a  safegoerd 
against  the  dangerous  ascendancy  of  men  professing  principles  ininiacaft  lo  tbe 
national  well-being,  so  has  the  growth  of  the  cooiitry,  by  producing  newer  p»- 
terests  and  difierent  combinatioiis,  gradually  undermiDed  the  ipfloenee  wUcb 
the  sectional  organization  had  exercised  over  the  genenddireotiooof  affeire^ 
and  sank  the  importance  of  certain  politioal  circles  in  lefereeoe  to  the  general 
interests^  Aa  this  fad  ha«  become  developed,  the  teedeeoy  ef  pobticiaae  ie 
attempt  to  disunite  the  political  affinities  of  the  wiwie  Union,  and  Ie  dvev 
more  distinctly  sectional  lines  ae  an  element  of  party  distinction,  baa  beett 
apparent.  The  same  parties,  who  anifonoly  deooonced  the  agitaaiea  of 
subjects  tending  to  dissever  political  orgawxation,  gradually  beoome  tbe 
agents  of  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  a  section  without  referenee  to  pertjr.  It  is 
nndoobtedly  true  that  the  adhesion  and  baraaony  of  the  Democrati4party  bae 
hitherto  been  the  iostroment  by  which  our  institutions  have  beeA  preserved  in 
the  progress  of  tbe  nation.  As  we  have  be&re  remarked ,  the  lapse  of  time  bae 
demonstrated  that  those  very  measures  which  have  been  carried  out  by  tbe 
persevering  steadiness  of  the  democracy,  and  which  have  been  regarded  as 
fraught  with  national  ruin  in  their  consequences,  have  proved  almost  the 
sole  means  of  preserving  tbe  federal  coBstitution  and  the  integrity  of  tbe 
Union.  This  preponderance  of  party  power  has  been  attained  only  by  atrtot 
adherence,  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  That 
inctroment  is  the  result  of  compromises  of  the  interests  of  different  sectioiie 
•*— its  essence  and  spirit  is  compromise ;  and  be  is  but  a  lukewarm  AaMricea 
who  weighs  strictly  the  words  of  the  document  to  find  some  unguarded 
point  through  which  the  rights  of  one  state  or  states  may  be  assailed  to  tbe 
jeopardy  of  the  whole.  That  is  not  the  American  mode  of  rnstaining  a 
constitution.  It  is  the  Mexican,  the  Santa  Anna  and  Louis  Philippe  mode 
of  sustaining  written  constitutions,  and  its  results  are,  the  subversion  of  the 
government,  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  tbe  political  ruin  of  the  actore. 
A  distinctive  feature  of  the  whig  party  has  ever  been  alatitudinarian  construo- 
tion  of  the  constitution**^  straining  of  meaning  ao  as  to  confer  upoa  the 
centrsi  government  powers  not  granted  it,  and  which  may  cperate  in  viola- 
tion of  state  rights,  and  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitutioo. 
What  avails  it  that  parties  to  a  contract  have  maide  a  stipulation  to  proteot 
mutually  their  rights,  if  means  are  found  to  evade  the  stipulation,  and  in- 
jure that  which  they  ar^  meant  to  protect  1  The  contract  may  nominally 
continue  for  a  short  time  to  exists  but  its  dissolution  is  not  distant.  The 
object  of  these  attempts  is,  by  changing  tlie  locality  of  political  power,  to 
influence  or  divert  the  expression  of  the  popular  voice  in  favor  of  some  caiH 
didate  or  political  leader,  different  from  what  would  be  the  case  were  the 
people  left  to  the  entire  freedom  of  their  choice.    Every  such  attempt  ia  an 
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HtMipt  at  fraud  apon  Ike  r%ht  of  suffrage ;  «ad  bovoyer  expedi6»t  it  mnj 
be  deemed  for  the  monaent,  will  f«il  in  the  end*  Th^  fonnation  of  a  uop- 
tbera  party  gtadoally  by  neans  of  fettering  prejudieea  against  the  bou^, 
tbroogh  tiie  fatal  diTiiiionaof  the  demooraeyr  has  been  frustrated  by  a  dispeor 
eatioD  of  proridirace^  which  on  mare  than  on  obo  ocoaeioDi  seema  to  have 
apeciaJiy  and  opportunely  ifUenpoaed  in  behalf  of  the  great  weatara  repudh 
lie.  The  statute  book  of  New* York  is  diagraoed  with  an  unooustitutiooal 
law,  passed  through  the  iafluenoe  ol  tbese  who  aougfat  peraooal  aggrandise- 
ment  at  the  expense  of  natkMnl  disunion.  The  elenents  of  the  attempt  wre 
•sciattered,  not  destroyed ;  bat  seem  gradually  to  seek  iheir  natural  affinities  'm 
the  ranks  of  the  whig  party,  and  to  point  detenninately  at  checking  the  tar- 
jritorial  progress  ot  the  Union,  coinciding  with  the  whig  policy  of  eoosoli- 
datiog  power  in  the  larger  states  for  the  oppression  of  the  smaller  ones. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  fot mation  of  the  eonstitution^  was  to  adjosjt 
the  relatif  e  power  of  the  larger  and  smaller  states.  By  ibe  Declavfttioo  of 
independence,  eaeh  state  was  declared  to  be  a  free,  sorereign,  and  inder 
pendent  atate.  Ail  were,  dierefore,  independent  of  each  ether,  and  aU 
equal  in  ao? ereignty ;  and  the  high  sopporters  of  state  rigbts  maintained, 
in  the  convention,  that  all  should  be  equal  in  power.  The  larger  states,  on 
iJie  contrary,  contended,  that  their  nomhers  entitled  them  tq  tbe  predomir 
wiBce.  The  eonteotiaii  was  so  violBnt  and  obstinate,  that  at  length  the 
oonventicfi  was  brought  to  a  stand. 

"  General  Pinokney  proposed,  that  a  committee^  consisting  of  one  meuk 
ber  from  eacb  state,  sbonld  be  appointed,  to  devise  ssmI  repori  t^im  e^mr 
jMnofmscr 

<*  Mr.  Lu  Martin  had  no  objection  to  a  committee,  but  no  modiScatiop 
whatever  could  reconcile  the  smaUer  states  to  the  least  diminution  of  their 
equal  sovereignty. 

*'  Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  now  at  a  full  stop.  And  nobody,  he  supposed, 
meant  that  we  should  break  up  without  doing  something.  A  committee  be 
thought  most  likely  to  hit  on  some  expedient'' 

The  difference  was  reconciled  by  a  compromise^  by  which  the  popular 
principle  was  made  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
equality  of  the  states,  as  sovereignsr  in  the  Senate.  In  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  this  country  new  states  have  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  vepresen- 
tation  of  states  in  the  Senate  increased  fissteir  than  of  the  people  in  the 
House.  Tbis  has  been  violently  denounced  of  late  by  the  advocates  of 
the  large  states  as  "  unequal  representation/' '  These  senators  represent, 
however,  not  the  people,  but  the  sovereignty  of  a  state.  There  can  be 
no  degrees  of  sovereignty.  A  stale  is  not  the  less  independent  because 
its  people  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  another.  New- York  is  not 
asore  sovereign  because  it  has  2,600,000  people  than  Iowa,  which  has 
but  43,000.  This  is  a  specious  argument  put  forth  by  those  who  wish  to 
lose  sight  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  The  most  difficult  question, 
however,  of  all  agitated  in  the  convention,  from  the  conflict  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  states,  was,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  executive.  No  less 
than  eight  different  prpjects  were  proposed,  and  finally  the  advocates  of 
states'  rights  supposed  they  had  prevailed,  when  a  compromise  between 
the  larger  and  smaller  states  was  decided  upon.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  advantage  is  given  to  the  larger  states  in  the  electoral  col- 
leges,  where  the  weight  of  numbers  prevail ;  but  the  sense  of  each  state 
is  to  be  taken  separately.  Should  this  method  fail,  of  'electing  the  pre- 
sident by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  then  the  compromise  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  states  takes  effect,  and  the  election  goes  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  each  state  votes  one  vote.     This  is  the  compromise. 
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Those  who  Toted  for  this,  declared  and  believed  that  *'  not  in  one  case  is 
fifly  would  the  president  be  chosen  in  the  first  instance  bj  the  people." 
The  congressional  caucus  system  of  nomination,  however,  long  interbred 
in  controlling  the  presidential  election.  This  the  people  condemned  aad 
destroyed,  by  electing  Qeneral  Jackson  by  nomination  rising  immediatdj 
from  the  people.  National  conventions  have  since,  in  some  degree,  con- 
solidated party  action,  and  prevented  what  would  generally  be  the  case 
were  no  national  party  unanimity  promoted  by  its  action,  viz.,  the  throw- 
ing of  the  election  into  the  House,  and  consequently  into  the  hands  of  the 
smaller  states.  Thus  the  operation  of  the  convention  has  been  to  insaro 
the  election  of  the  candidate  by  the  people  in  the  electoral  colleges,  and 
therefore  to  defeat  the  views  of  those  who,  in  framing  the  eonstitution, 
supposed  that  the  election  would  uniformly  fall  npon  the  states  in  eqoal 
representation.  Party  unity  in  convention  has  therefore  been  the  means 
of  insuring  the  election  by  the  people.  Those  aspirants  whose  viewi 
cannot  be  promoted  by  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people,  are  they  who  seek, 
by  fomenting  dissensions,  to  defeat  an  election  by  the  people,  thersbj 
throwing  the  choice  of  executive  into  the  House.  A  new  necessity  then 
arises,  viz.,  to  oppose  the  admission  of  new  states  whose  voice  in  the 
election  will  equal  those  of  the  larger  states.  Hence  the  bitter  hoi- 
tiltty  to  the  annexatioti  of  Texas,  followed  by  such  collateral  attempts  u 
are  hoped  to  be  sufficient  to  exclude  New  Mexico  and  California*  The 
new  states  voting  in  this  right  of  sovorelgnty  on  eqmal  terms  with  the  old 
states  for  choice  of  executive,  are  now  likely  to  hold  an  even  balance.  I( 
however,  the  march  of  the  Union  can  be  stayed ;  if  the  fruits  of  oor  greet 
victories,  the  blood  and  toil  of  our  gallant  armies,  can  be  thrown  away ;  in 
short,  if  the  national  welfare  can  be  jeopardized,  the  national  honor  ta^ 
nished,  the  rights  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  trespassed  upon,  snd  t 
desperate  blow  dealt  at  the  spirit  of  the  constitotion,  the  political  intents 
of  a  clique  of  aspirants  af>er.  power  may  be  promoted. 

In  other  countries  the  world  has  been  afforded  the  frequent  example  of  a 
violated  constitution  and  political  disorganization  verging  upon  anarcfaj, 
to  gratify  the  ambition  ot  party  leaders  and  dynastic  despots.  Afker  an 
existence  of  more  than  seventy  years,  the  United  States  has  now  just  wit- 
nessed the  germination  of  a  political  creed,  the  essence  of  which  is  an 
attack  upon  that  constitution  which  has  hitherto  been  the  safety  of  the 
country.  This  creed  is  put  forth  in  a  most  insidious  manner,  seeking  to 
stab  the  Union  under  the  cloak  of  constitutional  defence.  The  results 
will  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stages  are  not  of  the  material  to 
be  made  dupes  to  the  sophisms  of  desperaie  political  gamblers,  whose 
lust  for  power  would  lead  them  to  sacrifice  their  country  upon  the  altar 
of  their  ambition,  and  that  America  is  destined  to  be  the  most  permanent 
republic  as  she  is  the  first  and  greatest. 
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BKOWTH    9f   STATSK. 

Ik  the  very  lively  satire  of  Headlong  Hall  we  have  an  amosing  ac- 
count of  the  various  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  inoTements  and  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race.  The  three  great  theories  discussed  in  the  novel 
are,  1st,  that  mankind  are  continually  advancing  in  knowledge,  virtue, 
happiness,  and  civilization  ;  2nd,  that  the  race  is  constantly  deteriorating, 
and  that  instead  of  advancing  in  a  career  of  improvement,  man  is  always 
retrograding;  and  3rd,  that  we  go  neither  backwards  nor  forwards, 
remaining  in  »tatu  quo,  ever  striving,  but  never  progressing.  The  first 
of  these  opinions  has,  of  late  years,  become  the  roost  fashionable ;  and 
men,  now-a-days,  talk  of  the  law  of  progress,  as  if  it  were  established  by 
an  irrefragible  array  of  facts.  As  advocates  of  the  second,  we  have  that 
small  class  of  men  who,  discontented  with  their  situation,  fancy  that  the 
past  must  have  been  better  than  the  present ;  but  their  cynical  disposition 
would  keep  them  dissatisfied  with  any  age.  Those  who  hold  the  third 
are,  as  we  think,-  nearest  the  truth ;  and  they  are  apt  to  be  such  as  look 
at  man  in  his  relations  with  the  universe  rather  than  in  the  light  of 
a  being  temporarily  inhabiting  the  earth— considering  our  sholrt  exist- 
ence here,  no  matter  how  tolerable  may  be  our  circumstances,  as  nothing 
better  than  a  state  of  trial,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  our  petty  tri- 
umphs over  matter,  we  are  finally  conquered  and  ground  into  dust. 

But  although  skeptical  as  to  the  law  of  progress,  we  admit  a  law  of 
movement.  As  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  continual  series  of  changes 
going  on  under  the  influence  of  a  particular  force,  so  the  existence  of 
the  human  race,  and  consequently  of  the  nations  and  tribes  into  which  it 
is  divided,  depends  on  a  succession  of  movements  necessary  for  the 
action  of  busy  minds  and  restless  passions.  And  this  necessity  of  change 
is  constantly  forcing  the  Caucasian  race  into  new  fields  of  labor,  so  that 
in  its  course  of  empire  it  has  nearly  returned  to  that  point  of  the  globe 
from  which  it  started. 

From  the  law  of  movement  we  deduce  the  corollary — so  commonly 
expressed  as  to  have  become  almost  a  truism — ^that  a  state  must  be 
always  on  the  increase  or  the  decrease.  The  sun  appears  stationary  at 
the  solstice  only,  because  its  motion  at  the  turning  cannot  be  readily 
seen.  The  power  of  states  waxes  and  wanes ;  but  how  can  it  be  at  a 
stand-still  1  Nor  is  this  condition  of  power  limited  to  any  particular  class 
of  states.  It  is  true  of  them  all,  no  matter  whether  they  oe  monarchies 
limited  or  absolute,  aristocracies  open  or  close,  democracies  partial  or 
pure.  If  history  could  teach  men  truth,  or  ever  be  regarded  by  them  as 
more  than  "  an  old  almanac''  filled  with  names  and  dates,  it  might  show 
them  that  the  foreign  relations  of  states  are  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by 
the  particular  form  of  government  adopted  by  a  people ;  and  that  all 
government,  which  is  another  name  for  power,  has  certain  tendencies 
and  dispositions  as  uncontrollable  in  their  nature  as  are  the  human  pas- 
sions from  which  they  spring.  That  the  desire«  and  therefore  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  their  power,  is  greater  in  democracies  than  in  other 
forms  of  government  we  readily  grant ;  but  we  go  farther,  and  say  that 
their  capacity  and  fitness  for  so  doing  is  greater  in  the  same  degree. 
The  great  error  of  those  who  wish  to  over-govern  man,  is  that  they  sup- 
pose the  passions  only  are  developed  by  freedom ;  whereas,  power  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral,  keeps  pace  witb,  and  is  dctually  quickened  into  life 
by  the  developement  of  passion.  Let  us  not  then  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  tendencies  of  our  government  are  towards  an  increase  of  power,  and 
that,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  we  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  territory. 
Let  us  rather  strive  to  show,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  we  are  well 
qualified  for  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  that  if  democratic  habits 
foster  the  instincts  of  acquisitioo  and  empire^  they  also  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  our  beiievoleoc9>  and  strengthen  the  capacity  to  assist  our  fel- 
low-men. 

To  prove  that  demooraoies  are,  from  their  very  nature,  better  fitted 
than  other  forms  of  government  for  an  ahnost  indefinite  extension  of  tep> 
ritory,  wo  n^ed  only  recur  to  tb^  principle  on  which  they  are  founded. 
The  only  way  in  which  two  democratic  oommunitiee  can  ever  be  united 
under  a  single  govern m^t  is,  by  giving  to  that  government  certain 
limited  and  definite  powers,  reserving  to  each  community  the  exercise 
of  all  those  general  powers  which  it  tnay  deem  proper  for  its  well-being 
and  maintenanoa.  Is  it  not  clear,  from  the  oonstitutiun  of  men,  that  any 
oommooity  will  more  willingly  attach  itself  to  a  government  which  takes 
from  it  the  least  possible  amount  of  power— ^ia  fact,  only  that  necessary 
for  securing  to  th^  oommanity  its  reserved  rights — than  to  a  goverDment 
peeking  to  absorb  in  itself  all  the  privileges  and  functions  of  its  yarioua 
ivembers  T  And  as  to  the  superior  fitness  of  democracies  for  the  ezten- 
fion  of'thaip  territory^  it  makes  little  diference  whether  the  country  over 
which  they  are  to  stret<ih  their  protecting  arms,  be  one  altogether  wild 
and  unsettled,  or  highly  civilissed  and  thickly  inhabited.  Our  own  expe- 
rience teachea  us  the  rapidity  with  which  democratic  bands  subdue  the 
forest  and  muke  the  soil  subservient  to  man's  will  and  uses.  The  signs 
of  the  times  indictte  that  wo  will  soon  submit  to  the  test  of  experiment 
the  ability  of  our  government  to  bring  under  its  control  a  people  na- 
merous  and  halAcivilized,  who  have  for  several  centuries  lived  under  a 
system  differing  yastly  in  spirit  from  our  own.  What  is  to  be  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  experiment  %  Are  we,  by  attempting  objects  beyond 
our  reach,  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  our  republic  in  attaining  all  the 
ends  for  which  governments  are  formed,  and  by  thus  exposing  our  weak- 
ness invite  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  aa 
successful  in  this  our  last  efibrt,  as  in  all  that  we  have  previously  at- 
tempted, and  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  only  capable  of  carrying 
Qti  war  and  sustaining  all  the  operations  of  military  science,  but  that  we 
are  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  victory,  and  as  well  qualified  &r 
directing  the  citizens  of  a  vanquished  state  as  for  destroying  its  armies  t 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment. We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  back  to  Psgan  Surope,  and  see 
the  ease  with  which  Ropae  held  together  the  remote  provinces  of  Briuin, 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  all  difiering  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the 
metropolitan  city  in  manners,  language  and  religion,  in  order  to  learn  the 
principles  on  which  we  should  act,  if  in  the  course  of  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  assume  the  government  of  Mexico.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  her  provinces,  Rome  displayed  much  of  the  political  wisdom  on 
which  she  prided  herself;  and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  she  held  her 
conquests,  as  compsred  with  the  trifiing  influence  of  the  Greeks  over  their 
colonies,  we  have  a  proof  of  how  true  the  boast,  that  if  in  arts  and  ele- 
gance she  equalled  not  Greece,  yet  in  arms  and  empire  she  wss  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  The  principle  on  which  the  Romans  acted,  waa 
that  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  conquered  countryi  leaving  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  civil  ad- 
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ibitfistratioii  in  tbe  hatfdt  of  thd  Vanquiflfaed  people,  aild  bMofHog^  only 
tbe  htffher  and  more  ^neial  offioei  of  state,  together  with  all  grades  of 
the  military  body,  on  tbe  conquering  Gidzena.  Tbe  ip*eat  error  6f  ibe 
Roman  policy  consisted  in  not  pvrsning  sufficiently  far  the  coarse  adopted ; 
as  far  as  the  republic  went,  it  did  well,  bnt  il  stopped  too  soon«  Instead 
of  so  training  the  provinces  as  to  be  able,  after  a  time,  to  incorporate  thett 
trith  the  main  body*  Rome  kept  tbein  ahrays  distanct  and  separate ;  they 
irere  rather  appendages  than  parts  of  the  empire.  The  true  policy  wouid 
have  been  to  emancipate  the  minors  aiber  they  arrived  at  a  proper  Sge  ^ 
not  to  have  kept  them  in  a  state  of  everlasting  tutelage.  It  becosBes  us  to 
pfdfit  not  only  by  tbe  wise  examples  of  the  past,  bot  also  by  the  erronB  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  ns.  Let  tbe  sqfferiags  of  those  who  hav» 
straved  into  false  paths  keep  us  from  f6liowing  their  footsteps.  While 
ire  imicale  the  toleration  and  forbearance  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
provinces,  let  us  keep  oar  minds  clear  from  the  contracting  pride  of  rae« 
and  of  conqnest,  as^iiending  to  a  higher  tod  parer  atmosphere  than  that 
in  which  the  ancients  moVed.  Let  as  be  actuated  in  our  treatment  of 
conquered  provinces  by  the  n6bler  pride  of  principle-— that  principle  of 
equality,  which  makes  ns  feel  that  one  man  was  not  -made  to  domineer 
over  another,  and  that  be  is  the  best  citizen  whose  loyalty  springs  not 
from  fear  but  from  love. 

There  was,  however,  a  course  of  conduct  (and  we  think  the  wisest  part 
of  her  provincial  policy)  pursued  by  Rome,  calculated  for  winning  the 
love,  while  it  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  reverence  of  her  dependen- 
cies. No  sooner  was  a  country  conquered  by  her,  than  she  commenced 
a  vast  system  of  internal  improvement,  (we  hope  this  general  term  will 
not  be  confounded  with  the  technical  meaning  given  to  it  by  political 
parties,)  stretching  through  the  whole  length  ^nd  breadth  of  the  acquired 
territory.  Roads  were  constructed  of  such  length  and  durability  that 
modem  travellei's  and  engineers  are  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  in 
beholding  the  ruined  fragments '  of  those  Briarean  arms  that  held  the 
ancient  world  together.  Fortresses  and  walls,  and  aqueducts  and  am* 
philheatres  were  built,  that  seemed  to  simple  and  ignorant  villagers  the 
works  of  pnroeval  Titans,  rather  than  of  a  race  formed  of  the  same  dust 
as  themselves.  With  all  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  applying  science  to  practical  purposes,  unsurpassed  in  any  age 
or  any  country,  how  much  more  rapialv  may  our  citizens  inspire  the 
Mexicans  with  those  same  sentiments  which  enabled  Rome  to  bold  with  a 
gentle,  yet  vigorous  hand,  so  many  and  stich  different  tribes  atld  people ! 
Our  railroads  and  printing-presses,  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  will  seem  16 
modern  Mexicans  as  much  the  gifts  of  the  godd,  as  did  to  their  Indian  an- 
cestors the  cannon  and  horses  of  Cortez  and  his  companions ;  only  ours 
are  the  gifls  of  the  god  of  peace — not  of  the  god  of  war :  ours  are  imple- 
ments of  life  and  happiness — ^not  of  death  and  suffering.  But  the  ereatest 
lesson  of  all  will  be  to  teach  them  self-government ;  to  instil  into  them 
that  spirit  which  is  held  captive  by  the  thread  of  law,  but  subdnes  all 
matter  by  the  energy  of  its  act  on.  And  in  this  work,  tbe  press  trill  be 
the  great  instrument  for  affecting  the  people.  Leading  men— at  least 
men  of  talents — in  Mexico,  will  soon  perceive  the  benefits  of  our  govern*- 
ment,  and  leam  to  value  the  just  principles  on  which  it  is  fbnnded ;  and 
through  them  and  their  language  We  will  be  enabled  to  fill  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  with  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties. 

Our  government  has  already  taken  the  first  and  most  important  step 
towards  instituting  a  temporary  system  in  a  country  at  present  almost 
without  order  or  government.     It  has  been  determined  that  Mexico  nmst 
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bear  the  burden  of  the  war,  if  she  pemsts  in  it;  thttt  u  the  eotiteet  was 
brought  about  bj  her  miscondact  and  continoes  through  her  folly,  ahe 
must  support  its  consequences,  grievous  though  they  be.  Probably  our 
next  step,  on  rejection  of  the  proffered  treaty,  should  be  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  those  found  in  arms  against  us,  and  sell  them  out  at  public  sale. 
The  purchasers,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  would  probably  be  Ame- 
rican citizens,  and  thus  we  might,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  ravenoe 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  fix  our  own  citizens  firmly  cm 
the  land  of  their  debtors.  If  this  plan  is  not  pursued  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  estates  cultivated  by  hostile  owners,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  he  fol- 
lowed as  to  those  immense  tracts  of  land,  lying  idle,  under  a  fertUiziDg 
sun,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  an  energetic  master  to  yield  abundantly 
all  that  can  gratify  the  wants  and  tastes  of  mankind.  Why  should  these 
lands  remain  longer  in  the  nominal  possession  of  lazy  lords,  when  others 
Ire  ready  to  reduce  them  by  cultivation  to  an  actual  and  real  posseaaion. 
Perhaps  the  chief  idea  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  treatment  of  Mexico, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  caption  of  this  article.  In  order  that  animals  may 
grow,  they  first  seize  hold  of  their  food,  then  swallow  and  digest  it,  then 
assimilate  it.  We  have  fairly  got  Mexico  in  our  possession ;  shall  we 
swallow,  digest,  and  assimilate  the  entire  country  ! 


POWERS  OP  TIE  HiTIOHAL  AND  STATE  60TESNIBNT8.* 

Many  heartburnings  and  much  angry  discussion  have  been  excited  by 
the  manner  in  which  advocates  for  state  rights  have,  in  their  hot  haste, 
overlooked  the  due  degree  of  weight  which  to  the  federal  government  of 
right  belongs,  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  south.  The 
federal  constitution  has  guaranteed  to  the  south  its  rights  in  respect  of 
the  persons  held  to  service  within  her  borders;  and  it  has  everbeeo  the 
practice  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  as  well  as  of  the  democratic 
party  proper,  to  respect  all  the  rights  of  the  south  acknowledged  in  the 
.  constitution,  both  present  and  prospective,  sctual  and  implied.  The 
clause  relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  or  the  escape  of  persons  "  held  to  ser- 
vice'' in  one  state,  into  the  territory  of  another,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution,  and  not  in  that  of  any  state.  The  natural  conclusion 
is,  that  the  national  .government  is  bound  to  provide  the  mode,  manner, 
and  means,  through  its  proper  departments,  to  carry  into  effect  the  rights 
and  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution.  The  doctrine  that  states 
have  no  right  to  legislate  at  all  upon  this  subject,  has  been  advanced  by 
the  most  eminent  jurists ;  and  many  states  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit their  officers  from  acting  as  agents  of  the  federal  government  in  car> 
rying  out  the  duties  of  the  federal  government  in  this  particular.  Their 
legal  ri^ht  to  do  this  may  well  be  questioned ;  but  undoubtedly  no  moral 
right  exists.  It  is  an  unfriendly  act  towards  a  neighbor,  springing  from 
motives  of  hostility  to  other  states,  with  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain 
friendly  relations.     War  and  bloodshed  would  follow  actions  emanating 

*JPowen  of  the  Natkmal  and  State  Qovemmeots.— PeDDBylvania  Law  Joonal  lor  April. 
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firon  Bucb  motives,  were  not  the  states  united  by  treaty  under  the  consti- 
tution. To  evinee  hostile  feelings  under  the  cloak  of  that  instrument,  is 
the  first  step  towards  its  abrogation.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  rights 
the  question  has  been  put  in  a  very  clear  light  in  an  able  article,  the  cap- 
tion of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  by  Judge 
Ellis  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  ablest  juiists  of  PenDsylvaoia. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  question  which  has  arisen  between 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.     If  we  believed  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  a  sister  state  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania*  we  should  unhesitatingly 
express  our  disapprobation  of  such  violation  of  right.    But  if  Pennsylvania  has 
done  no  wrong,  it  is  proper  that  her  proceedion  should  be  sustained  by  her  citi- 
seos.    The  Lesislature  of  Mary  lard  enacted  a  law  making  it  felony  in  a  slave  **  to 
escape  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  into  any  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  against 
the  will  and  consent  of  his  master  and  owner,  with  a  view  to  escape  from  servi- 
tude.**   Under  this  statute  an  indictment  was  found  in  Msryland  a&ainst  John 
Mark,  and  other  fugitive  slaves,  for  escaping  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  governor 
of  Maryland  demanded  them  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  not  as  fugitives 
from  tabor,  but  as  fugitives  from  justice.    Gov.  Sbuok,  under  the  advice  of  his  at- 
torney  general,  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  upon  the  ground  that  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  having  embraced  the  case  within  the  pro- 
visions for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  iemiudt,  no  state Iegi8lati9a  could  evade 
those  provisions,  or  alter  the  character  of  the  transaction,  ^0-^%  to  introduce  the 
case  under  the  provisions  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  hSmjuitice,    The  act  of 
Congress  of  12th  February,  1703,  in  pursuance  of  jthe  coostirution  of  the  United 
States,  made  ample  provision  for  the  surrendjsr"  of  these  individuals  as  fugitives 
from  labor,  on  the  **  claim  of  the  party  to  w^jj^sitch  labor  it  due.'^    It  was  tbere- 
Ibre  an  infringement  of  the  federal  qpnitfratiOD  to  pass  a  law  transierring  to  the 
governor  of  Maryland  the  right  to  dem^d  a  surrender ;  thus  making  the  very  act 
oi  escape  which,  under  the  constitufm  and  laws,  gave  ihe  oumer  a  right  to  demand 
a  surrender  of  his  property  intodais  own  custody,  a  ground  for  depriving  him  of 
that  right,  and  conveying  his  property  to  the  custody  of  a  state  government  which 
might  or  might  not  respect  his  constitutional  rights  of  property.    It  b  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution.    It  is  undenisbly  the  true 
construction  of  tbe  article  relating  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice,  that  it  • 
embracesy  as  a  general  rule,  all  such  acts  as  are  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  the, 
state  where  they  are  perpetrated.    The  states  are  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
have  entire  control  over  their  own  municipal  legislation,  except  where  they  have 
granted  the  power  to  Congress.     It  follows  that  they  may  make  any  thing  a  crime 
whi^h  they  deem  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  toiih  the  single  exception  of 
casts  excluded  from  their  cognizance  by  the  national  constitution*    Tbe  case  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  being  provided  for  by  that  instrument,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1793,  no  state  could  give  a  new  remedy  for  the  ^same  evil  when  such  new 
remedy  is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  provided  by  ^e  coostituticn  and  laws  of  the 
Union.    Indeed,  we  might  go  mach  further,  if  we  adopted  the  views  of  Justices 
Story  and  Wayne,  in  tbe  case  of  Prigg  against  Pitnnsylvania,  (16  Peters*  Re|)orts, 
539,)  in  which  the  startling  doctrine  was  advanced,  that  the  states  have  no  right  to 
legislate  at  all  on  tbe  subject  of  surrendering  slaves  to  their  masters !     If  this 
opinion  be  law,  tbe  act  of  Maryland  must  be  regarded  as  a  nullity,  because  it  is 
upon  the  subject  of  surrendering  fugitive  slaves.    But  the  doctrine  of  Story  and 
Wayne  is  gennrally  denied,  nnd  our  objecUon  to  the  Maryland  act  does  not  stand 
upon  gruund  so  untenable.     The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  conflicts  with  the  consti- 
tutional remedy  previously  given  by  paramount  authority,  and  absolutely  obstructs 
'    the  delivery  of  the  fugitive  to  **  the  person  to  whom  his  labor  or  services  may  be 
due,'*  as  requircfd  k)y*tbe  federal  constitution — the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     The  * 
views  of  that  eminent  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Dsniel, 
which  recognised  the  constitutionality  cf  state  legislation,  so  long  as  it  was 
auxiliary  to  the  remedy  provided  by  Congress,  are  the  true  doctrines  of  the  con- 
stitution in  this  respect.    And  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other 
states  have,  by  a  long  course  of  legislation,  practised  upon  that  constraction.    But 
when  tbe  novel  and  ultra  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  as  the  organ  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  vmt  simoiiireed,  tfaef  olflfviided  %ht  diguty  md  tooded  to  impair  (ho  nghti 
«f  state  flovereigotiea  ^  and  the  result  has  beeo  aoy  thing  bat  advantageoas  to  the 
iaterests  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  doctrine.  Those  who  couDteaanced  the 
coDstitutional  novelty  cannot  complain  that  Pennsylvania  has  taken  them  at  their 
word  in  her  net  of  3d  March,  1847.  By  this  act  all  the  state  laws  on  the  subject 
of  surrendering  fugitive  slaves  were  repealed ;  and  as  State  Judges  had  manifestly 
uo  better  right  to  act  in  the  premises  than  State  Legislatures,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  that  the  subject  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  of 
such  judicial  officeVs  as  that  body  should  think  proper  to  create.  Accordingly  I7 
the  Pennsylvania  law,  all  her  State  Judges  and  magistrates  were  prohibited  from 
taking  cognizance  of  fugitive  slave  cases  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793- 

This  brings  up  the  interesting  question,  whether  Congress  can  insist  on  enploy- 
ing  the  State  Judges  without  compensation  and  against  the  positive  legrsfative  pro- 
hibition of  the  state  under  which  they  hold  their  commissions  and  receive  dieir 
salaries.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  refusing  to  reeogni^e  a  right 
claimed  under  the  federal  constitution  or  laws,  in  a  case  within  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Judges,  and  refusing  to  take  original  jurisdiction  otmfemd  hf 
an  act  oj  CangreM.  In  Virginia,  the  ancient  seat  of  state  rigbta  doctrinea,  ir  was 
decided  in  the  cases  of  Jackson  vs.  Row,  and  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Feely,  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  confer  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  state  courts  or  officers. 
See  the  National  Intelligencer,  Dec  23, 1816,  and  1  Virginia  cases,  321.  In  South 
Carolina  a  similar  decision  was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Rhodes  r  see  12  Niles* 
Register,  t^55  and  376.  In  Ohn  the  same  construction  was  adopted  in  the  Unifed 
States  vs.  Campbell.  Bee  6  Hall's  Law  Journal,  113.  In  New- York  the  same 
doctrine  was  maintained  in  the  United  States  ts.  Lathrop,  and  in  Mefsgar** 
case.  See  17  John.  4,  and  10  Boston  Law  Reporter,  378.  In  Maryland  the 
same  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Almeida.  See  Niles*  Register,  1 15  and 
213.  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the^Upited  Stnte»  for  the  Massachusetts  district, 
it  was  held  by  Mr  Justice  Woodbury, -that  State  Mtigistrates  might,  btti  taert  twt 
conipeUabU  by  the  United  States  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  an  application  onder 
the  treaty  of  extradition  with  Great  Britain  to  surrender  fogitives  from  that  na- 
tion. The  British  Prisonera,  1  Woodbury  6c  Mer.  C.  C.  R.  66.  And  in  Prigg's 
case.  Chief  Justice  Taney  distinctly  declared  that  **  the  State  officers  mentioBed 
in  the  act  of  12th  February,  1793,  are  not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  or  are  required  to  do  so  by  a 
law  of  the  state,  and  the  state  legislature  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to 
prohibit  them.  The  act  of  Congress  of  1793  must  depend  altogether  for  its  exe- 
cution upon  the  officers  of  the  United  States  named  in  it.**  (See  Prigg^s  case,  16  Pe- 
ters' Reports,  630.)  Congress  may  g[ive  jurisdiction  to  state  officers,  if  tiie  latter 
are  willing  to  accept  the  grant,  and  if  the  states  make  no  objection;  but  cannot 
withdraw  the  state  officers  from  state  duties  without  such  consent-— otherwise  all 
the  machinery  of  the  state  governments  could  be  broken  up  and  the  state  sore- 
reignties  entirely  obliterated.  On  this  principle  the  cases  already  referred  to  na^ 
be  reconciled  with  the  Ohib  decision  in  Henderson^s  case,  (Washington  (Jnioa  of 
22d  March,  1847,)  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  decisions  in  Hall  vs.  Deacon,  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Haltoway.  See  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle*s  Repents  62; 
and  5  Binney*8  Reports  513.  lu  these  cases,  the  voluntary  action  of  state  officers, 
token  unrestrained  by  state  laws,  was  sustained.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  repealing 
act  of  last  session,  has  only  exercised  her  constitutional  rights  as  an  indepeodeat 
atate,  precisely  as  her  sister  states  have  recognised  them  to  exist;  and  she  has  ex- 
ercised no  sreater  authority  over  the  question  than  tbe  Chief  Justice,  the  honored 
and  venerable  representative  of  Maryland,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  has  acknowledged  her  to  possess. 
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TIE  SA8T  iSB   THB  WEST. 

No  sectional  fediogs  should  be  entertained.  Eack  sbotthl  feel  himseif  m 
citizen  of  the  world — a  friend  of  man  ererywhere.  Patriotbni  is  a  false*- 
hood,  tt  limits  the  free  going-forth  of  benerdenee  within  imaginary  boundo- 
aries.  Under  its  diciation,  a  man  of  France  i«  not  so  much  a  man  in  the 
estimation  of  an-  Englishman,  as  he  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  ohan- 
ne] ;  and  he  is  deen^  a  stranger  to  the  lore  of  an  American  heart,  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  beyond  the  r^ing  flood.  Indeed,  the  time  is  not  far  back, 
when  those  who  lived  over  the  mountain,  across  the  river,  or  beyond  the  sea, 
if  they  acknowledged  other  political  organizations,  were  regarded  as  rightful 
prey,  and  hunted  down  like  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest  In  the  progress 
of  enlightenment,  the  claims  of  justice  hive  been  more  and  more  acknow* 
ledged ;  and  even  now  many  greafc  hearts  in  every  nation  begin  to  fisel  the 
gemal  sway  of  benevolence,  and  long  for  the  universal  recognition  of  that 
expanded  philanthropy,  that  embraces  with  equal  warmth  the  whole  human 
family.  If,  then,  as  truth  predominates,  the  impulse  of  patriotism  is  weak*» 
ened,  it  follows,  that  in  that  snbUme  consummation  which  is  to  be  wrought 
by  her  power,  all  sectional  feeling,  which  is  patriotism,  wiH  be  overcome, 
and  man  everywhere  be  kindly  regarded  and  benefit^  in  proportion  to  his 
need  of  kind  offices.  Patriotism  is  true  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
past  and  even  present  imperfection  of  mankind ;  but  her  ripest  fruits  have 
been,  and  stiU  are,  to  a  lamentable  eictent,,  desolated  fields,  fatherless  chil- 
dren and  widowed  hearts.  But  while  I  protest  against^a  spurious  patriot* 
ism,  I  must  acknowledge  that  a  love  of  country  will  attach  where  truth  is 
most  revered. 

The  East  and  the  West!— where  is  the  East,  and  where  the  West? 
When  speaking  of  these  sections  of  our  own  country,  we  commonly  call  that 
the  East  which  lies  between  what  is  denominated  Western  New-York,  Fenn* 
sylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;— ^and  that  is  the  West  which 
sweeps  of  from  this  boundary  indefinitely  toward  the  setting  sun. 

The  first  settlement  of  civilization  in  the  East,  was  made  in  1630 ;  ditto 
of  the  West,  in  1780,  save,  perhsps,  the  trading  posts  and  temporary  settle* 
ments  made  by  the  French ;  at  least,  this  is  the  period  of  the  first  dawn  of 
civilization  in  Ohio.  The  West  i«  therefore  69  years  of  age,  while  the  East 
is  229  years  old^-there  being  160  years  difTerenee,  or  a  ratio  of  three  to  one 
in  the  ages  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  nation. 

The  population  of  the  East,  including  the  whole  of  New-York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia— *thnt  is,  twelve  states,  was,  in  1800,  8,921,804,  or  almost 
four  raillione  of  people.  The  population  in  the  same  section,  in  1840,  wai» 
8,549,106,  bemg  an  increase  in  forty  years  of  118  per  cent.  The  population 
of  the  West,  according  to  the  census  of  1800,  including  Kentucky  on  the 
sonth,  was  871,295,  and  in  1840,  4,100,488— 'being  an  increase  in  forty 
years  of  UOO  per  cent.  Here  we  find  an  increase  of  population  in  the  West 
nearly  ten  times  greater  for  the  last  half  century  than  in  the  East  I— and 
this,  too,  by  including  Western  New* York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  with 
the  East,  which,  if  dassed  with  the  West,  would  make  the  statistics  still 
more  interesting. 

Thus  we  find  a  rapidity  of  settlement  in  the  West  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  is  not,  however,  claimed  as  a  credit  to  the  Western, 
people,  for  it  is  due  to  the  munificence  of  the  Creator  in  spreading  out  such 
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a  glorioas  and  limitless  field,  whose  exuberant  fertility  so  readily  supplies 
the  wants  of  man.  But  these  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  West  has  been  peopled ;  considering  which,  all  hare  reason  to 
be  surprised  in  finding  here  so  favorable  a  social  condition.  This  has  been  the 
happy  land  where  milk  and  honey  flow,  to  which  the- poor  but  undesp^riag, 
the  ignorant  but  active,  and  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  rich  in 
simplicity  and  energy,  have  come  in  immense  annui\l  tides.  All  nations, 
ail  sects,  and  all  parties,  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Western  eba* 
racter.  There  has  been,  therefore,  many  discordant  elements  poured  into 
and  constituting  western  society.  Every  township,  village  and  city  repre- 
sents almost  every  place  of  humanity.  At  first,  the  people  are  strangers,  of 
conflicting  spirit,  and  consequently  more  or  less  antagonistic  in  feeling.  It 
is  with  great  difficulty  and  long  delay  that  they  unite  in  putting  forth  those 
efforts  upon  which  social  improvement  depends,  and  in  advancing  those  en- 
terprises of  public  beneficence,  which  require  the  harmonious  labors  of  alL 
In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  pioneers  did  not  consolidate 
their  feelings  and  their  means,  in  promoting  the  educational  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  young,  because  they  had  not  been  brought  up  to  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  plan  where  tbey  could  see  and  appreciate  their  true  inte- 
rests. Socially,  they  were  a  kind  of  primitive  formation,  with  minds  some* 
what  chaotic ;  but  I  would  not  wholly  condemn  them,  for  they  were  really 
more  moral  than  the  people  of  many  old  communities,  because  they  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  less  selfish  and  more  generous,  and  no  doubt,  in 
their  rude  way,  more  kindly  social ;  but  they  did  not  build  churches  nor 
school-houses,  nor  establish  libraries ;  neither  were  these  things  done  until 
they  were  supplanted  by  more  enlightened  emigrants,  to  whom  the  pioneers 
yielded  their  possessions' and  retired  to  their  more  congenial  home,  the  wikl 
woodland,  where  tl\e  wolves  and  the  owls  keep  their  nightly  vigils  on  their 
victims.  Few  townships  in  these  states  have*  had  a  stable  population  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  have  not  yet  permanent 
settlements — that  is,  of  people  yonng  as  yfeli  as  old,  who  feel  as  though  they 
had  yet  found  their  perpetual  habitation,  their  continuing  city.  Is  it  a 
wonder  then,  that  in  the  West  there  are  more  in  proportion  to  the  wfade 
population  who  cannot  read  and  write,  fewer  and  inferior  churches  and 
school-houses,  and  a  less  number  of  books  in  their  libraries,  than  in  the 
East,  where  the  population  has  been  fixed  for  more  than  a  century,  and  from 
whence  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  have  been  and  still  are  immigrating  to  the 
West  1  New-England  has  not  made  so  much  progress  in  two  centuries,  as 
has  the  West  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

But  the  progress  of  Western  society  has  been  impeded  by  Eastern  in- 
fluence. The  evil  to  which  I  refer,  is  not  now  so  great  as  it  has  been  in 
former  times ;  I  mean  the  land  speculations  which  Eastern  capitalists  have 
made  out  of  the  poor  of  the  West.  In  consequence  of  monopoly  and  extor- 
tion at  the  East,  the  stricken  poor  have  fled  hither  with  muscles  strong 
enough,  and  hearts  brave  enough,  to  dare  and  endure  any  thing  under  the 
hope  of  being  compensated  by  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day ;  but  oa  arriving 
here  in  these  w'ddernesses,  where  they  had  thought  to  escape  the  iron  hand 
of  avarice  and  monopoly,  they  find  they  have  deceived  themselves,  and  learn 
what  they  had  not  dreamed  of  before,  the  almost  omnipresence  and  omnipo- 
tence of  capital  for  evil,  when  wielded  by  selfish  hands.  Fifty  years  ago.  all 
of  which  is  called  the  Western  Reserve  was  held  by  capitalists,  principally 
of  New-Haven,*  Conn.,  who  extorted  from  those  hardy  men  and  bme 

*  ThiB  IB  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  N.  Porter,  who  has  reoentlv  protesied  amnat  Wevtern 
ofaancter  aod  Western  scholarship,  and  described  many  spectres  of  bis  ima^nacion  In  the  slimpe 
of  demaffogoes  and  antiChruis.  that  he  fears  will  here  arise  to  be-deTil  the  people  and  bewader 
the  world.    [Seethe  Biblical  IUpo§itory,ftfrJanwny,l^<8'] 
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wcMiien  that  dared  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  wilderness  life,  five  dollars 
per  acre  for  land,  while  equally  good  land  can  even  now  be  procured  for  two 
dollars,  and  that,  too,  when  the  first  cost  to  them  was  from  five  to  fiAy  cents 
per  acre.  Not  only  so,  but  poor  men,  vrith  their  families,  settled  on  the 
land  of  these  speculators,  and  after  payings  all  they  could  save  from  the  labor 
of  many  years,  were  compelled,  finally,  to  give  up  their  hope  and  lose  ail. 
Throvghottt  the  whole  West  such  specnl^ions  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
society.  Lands  have  been  entered  in  large  tracts,  and  then  retailed  in  lots, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  inter- 
vening portions.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  separate  the  settlers,  so  that 
they  could  enjoy  together  few  or  no  social  privileges*— could  have  no  schools 
nor  chuvches. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  the  fieecings  which  the  Western  poor  have 
sttifered  at  the  hands  of  Eastern  capitalists,  the  little  which  the  East  contri* 
butes  to  build  academies,  colleges  and  churches  here,  is  claimed  as  the  out* 
pouring  of  benevolence,  the  unobligated  contributions  of  men  zealous  for 
good.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said,  that  capital  from  the  same  quarter  has  con- 
structed our  canals  and  railroads,  and  thus  sent  to  the  farmer's  door  the  boat 
and  the  car,  to  take  away  his  produce;  but  to  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that' 
all  capital  thus  expended  meets  a  good  dividend,  and  there  is  no  claim  for 
an  offset  on  this  score.  The  contributions  which  the  West  has  received 
irom  the  East,  are,  in  this  respect,  like  those  which  our  country  has  recently 
made  to  Ireland.  We  call  it  benevolence,  but  in  truth  we  have  made  money 
enough  out  of  the  Irish  famine.  Look  at  the  immense  quantities  of  produce 
that  have  been  shipped  thither  during  the  last  year,  at  an  advanced  price  ! 
We  have  not  sent  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  a  million  and  a  half  in  charity, 
while  we  have  exported  over  18,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  3,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  more,  in  consequence  of  the  starvation  .'  Every  eastern 
city  and  important  manufacturing  town  owes  its  position  to  the  resources  of 
the  West.  Every  cent,  therefore,  which  they  send  for  benevolent  purposes, 
is  better  than  so  much  stock  in  banks,  for  without  standing  any  risk,  it 
makes  an  annual  return  of  a  heavy  per  centum.  Every  school  or  church 
established,  increases  the  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  people,  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  develope  more  fully  the  resources  of  the  West,  which  are  the 
life-blood  of  the  East.  While,  therefore,  we  would  not  have  her  think  she 
does  not  get  an  ample  return  for  her  investments  here,  both  in  a  material 
and  spiritual  point  of  view,  we  would  not  deny  a  proper  gratitude  for  the 
favors  thus  bestowed. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  West  has  labored — 
the  heterogeneous  population,  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  the  unappreciating 
and  the  floating,  the  limited  time  she  has  had  in  which  to  develope  her 
mental  and  physical  resources,  and  the  unsettled  character  of  her  popular 
tion — she  ha«,  nevertheless,  done  more  in  this  noble  cause  of  universal  edijt- 
cation  than  the  East  has  done  during  the  same  time.  For  instance,  Ohio 
has  twelve  colleges,  while  Pennsylvania  has  only  nine,  and  is  a  century  and 
a  half  older ;  Missouri  has  seven  colleges,  while  New-York  has  only  the 
same  number ;  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  have  four  each ;  Maine  and  Mi- 
chigan, two  each ;  and  New-Hampshire  and  Iowa  have  one  each,  while  the 
former  is  one  of  the  old  thirteen,  and  the  latter  was  born  but  yesterday.  In 
theological  seminaries,  medical  colleges  and  subordinate  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  West  can  show  an  equally  gratifying  account.  For  instance,  Ohio 
has  five  theological  institutions,  while  Pennsylvania  has  only  the  same 
number,  and' New- York  has  but  six.  In  academies,  Michigan,  which  is  yet 
a  youth,  can  stand  up  with  any  eastern  state,  and  challenge  a  comparison. 
And  what  city  of  the  East  can  boast  of  as  many  medical  colleges  as  Cincin- 
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nati  ?  Can  Philadelphia,  New*York  or  Bosicm,  boast  of  three  irril  aq>- 
ported  medical  colleges,  and  one  for  dental  surgery?  And  in  coidomni 
school  education,  Boston,  that  model  city,  cannot  present  a  more  gratifying 
account  than  can  Cincinnati :  indeed,  it  is  beheved,  thai  our  schools  are  m 
as  good  a  basis,  and  as  thoroughly  conducted,  as  are  the  schools  of  any  city 
in  the  world.  Chicago,  too,  which  to*  an  eastern  man  seema  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  West,  is  distinguished  for  a  liberality  in  this  noble  enterprise, 
that  few  other  communities  can  boast  What  would  the  people  of  C(»nec- 
ticut  do  in  the  support  of  schools  if  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources 7  She  has  more  public  school-money  than  she  can  eipend ;  but  \i 
the  people  were  competed  to  pay  toition  bills,  as  they  are  generally  throogboot 
the  West,  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  all  her  sons  and  daughters  would 
be  educated.  I  teave  it  with  those  who  know  the  Conneeticut  charaeicr  to 
calculate  for  tbemselres  the  number  of  school^houses  that  would  not  k]\  into 
ruins  were  the  school  fond  annihilated. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  our  colleges  are  inferior,  and  unable  to  send 
forth  a  finished  scholar.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  system  of  edocatiea 
which  favors  the  development  of  the  most  truth,  and  gives  moat  strength 
and  expansion  to  the  mind,  is  the  best, — and  he  is  the  most  aocorate  uid 
faithful  scholar  who  is  most  independent  in  his  inqniries,  and  most  illami- 
Dated  by  light  from  the  higher  sphere  of  spiritual  life  :*-4)e,  in  ahort,  is  the 
best  scholar,  who  is  enabled  to  live  the  truest  life.  To  settle  the  qneatioa 
whether  Western  colleges  are  a  sham,  and  Western  scholarship  m«k 
learned  coxcombry,  we  must  look  at  the  respective  practical  results  ol 
the  Eastern  and  Western  systems  of  education.  The  writer  leferred  to  ia 
the  note  above,  in  relation  to  Western  education^  says  : 

^  Such  retaoniugiB,  if  they  apply  to  any  tofimt  sociel^,  are  net  in  the  least  ap- 
propriate to  such  a  commuaity  as  that  of  the  West  InfiiDoj  is  there  but  for  a 
day.  The  child  of  this  week  \a  next  week  a  giant ;  a  giant  ia  strength  and  sd^ 
confideDce,  though  a  chi\d  in  culture  and  experience.  The  most  daagerom  and 
unmanageable  of  all  infauta,  in  our  view,  would  be  such  as  tfa(^  one  in  whose  hands 
Mr.  GullioD  once  found  bimsett;  to  his  great  affright— an  infant  of  a  few  months, 
ten  times  as  strong  as  be  was,  and  as  untaught  as  passionate,  and  as  capricious  if 
such  an  infant  nright  be  supposed  to  be.  Such  are  likely  to  be  many  ef  tboas 
huge  infants  of  the  West,  which  are  even  now  i^faing  up  to  manly  strength  asd 
physical  size,  without  the  growth  of  the  intellect  aw)  the  heart,  abd  who  have  dia 
additional  misfortune  of  being  petted  and  flattered  and  spoiled  by  fooliah  Boraes, 
in  the  shape  of  religious  and  political  demagogues. 

'•  AH  our  fear  is  not,  however,  from  the  uneducated  nnods  of  the  West.  We 
have  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  to  fear  from  the  mind^  that  call  themsetn-s 
educated.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  West  hi  all  things  to  he  self-relying,  hopefsL 
fearless ;  and,  by  a  ready  perversion,  to  become  superficial,  selCconceited,  ecore* 
fal,  and  destructive.  There  is  danger  that  the  scholars  of  the  W^st  will  carrr  all 
these  characteristics,  even  the  worst  of  them,  into  the  schools ;/«7iU  mnifnt 
them  all  in  their  8tudies«  and  will  make  them  felt  in  the  uses  to  whicsh  they  apply 
their  studies  in  actual  life**' 

After  looking  at  the  results  of  Western  education,  the  world  ariil  con- 
cede to  us  a  full  comparative  discharge  of  our  obt^ations  in  this  brf^iaia 
field  of  benevolence.  Besides  the  number  of  out  colleges,  seminaries,  xsd 
academies,  and  the  condition  of  our  common  schools,  referred  to  abovt. 
we  must  credit  her  for  the  trophies  she  has  brought  to  the  temple  of  bu- 
ence,  and  the  geps  she  has  set  in  the  galaxy  of  art.  She  has  presented  to 
the  world  one  of  the  greatest  of  inventors.  John  Fitch  first  successfully 
applied  steam  power  to  the  purpose  of  carriage,  and  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  invention  has  the  West  put  forth  her  power,  as  it  were  by 
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f,  enchantment,  and  the  East  extended  her  sway.    And  while  ahe  has  given 

7  to  the  world  one  of  the  first  of  inventors,  to  her  is  also  conceded  one  of 

IE  the  roost  profound  astronomers.     He  is  a  Western  man  by  birth,  by  educa- 

iion,  and  by  feeling.     He  has  refused  a  professorship  in  the  first  college  of 
r  the  East     He  probably  has  not  his  superior  as  a  teacher  of  astronomy  and 

%  matheoiatics.    In  eoaneodon  with  this*  the  young  and  ignorant  West  has 

2  erected  the  best  observatory  in  the  Union,  and  supplied  it  with  one  of  the  best 

telescopes  in  the  world.     The  West  b  also  a  patron  of  another  brilliant 
^  Mence,  and  cherishes  in  her  bosom  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  ge- 

^  elogists.    From  the  West  arose  also  that  great  ornithologist,  the  enthusi- 

astic Audubon ;  and  she  has  more  than  half  the  right  to  tlie  fame  of  Say, 
^  4hat  industrious  and  critical  conchologist,  whose  widow,  also  a  devotee  of 

^  the  science,  is  now  sheltered  by  a  Western  home.    Neither  in  the  cultiva- 

'  tion  of  the  beautiful  is  the  West  behind-hand.     Cincinnati  is,  at  present, 

-the  seat  of  the  fine  arts  in  Araerica»  and  she  fears  no  successful  competition 
-^  except  from  her  sister  cities.    A  Powers,  a  Glevinger,  a  Baker,  and  though 

Jast,  not  least  in  merit,  a  Jones,  can  meet  in  a  contest  of  genius  and  skill 
^  all  the  sculptors  of  the  long  aiid  highly-cultivated  East,  without  fear  of 

'^^  euccessfiil  rivalry.     The  mere  mention  of  these  great  sculptors  is  enough. 

^'  In  painting,  we  have  as  great,  if  not  as  many  artists.    There  is  a  Kellogg, 

^  a  Son  tag,  a  Sodt,  the  Frankensteins,  a  Beard,  a  Powell,  and  a  Mrs.  Spen- 

^  ser,  whose  productions,  during  a  few  years  past,  have  been  equal  to  any 

^'  American  works  of  art    In  one  of  these  names  we  have  what  the  East, 

^  and,  as  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  world  cannot,  at  present  claim,  a  true  lady 

'-*  artist,  who  is  doing  not  a  little  for  the  distinction  of  her  own  name  and  the 

^^  honor  of  her  sex.     Nor  in  oratory  is  the  West  without  a  name.     A  Cor- 

^n,  the  first  of  American  popular  orators,  is  thoroughly  Western,  and  one 
^  the  talked-of  for  the  Presidency.    A  Bates,  too,  though  little  known 
^''  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  his  far  Western  home,  is  also  among  the  first 

'I'  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.     And  though  the  West  is  denounced  as  in- 

*^^  fidel,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  secured  as  brilliant  an  array  of  pulpit  ora- 

tors as  any  city  of  the  Union  can  boast.     There  is  a  Stetson,  and  a  Pur- 
^  eell,  a  Magoon  and  a  Boynton,  a  Perkins  and  a  Parsons,  a  Rice  and  a 

^  Barrett,  who  are  worthy  of  the  best  audiences  that  can  be  assembled  iu 

p  nuy  pavt  of  the  Base 

■^  If  we  lixik  into  the  hails  of  our  national  legislature,  we  shall  there  see 

ii  the  West  wielding  her  full  share  of  influence,  thereby  showing  that  she  is 

>  not  deficient  in  tmMie  qualities  which  give  power.    It  is  the  province  of  the 

greatest  minds  to  govern.  In  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  which  aU  parts  of  our 
country  send  their  greatest  minds,  Missouri  is  represented  by  one  who, 
'' solitary  and  alone,^  commands  more  power  over  the  public  mind  than 
nny  other  man  in  the  Union.  The  powerfiil  are  generally  rendered  so  by 
j  ^drawing  te  themselves  other  individuals  of  strength,  and  by  attaching  all 

the  influenoes  which  a  politic  management  can  control;  but  this  man 
^i  stands  majestically  aloof  froas  others,  and  by  his  own  energy  and  force  of 

character  is  independently  more  powerful  than  any  other.     This  man, 
^oogh  he  has  passed  the  most  of  his  life  in  the  political  arena,  has  found 
rjjf  tiaae  for  qualifying  himself  for  ''  vindicating  history."     In  the  Senate  we 

'^  4ave  one,  also,  who  can  eaU  down  the  lightning  on  the  head  of  iniquity, 

^  and  make  the  people  see  the  blackened  heavens  and  the  disasters  of  that 

4i  ierrific  storm  which  must  follow  great  public  crimes. 

^  Let  us  also  enter  the  hail  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  on  that 

^  eublime  judicial  seat,  though  there  are  in  fact  nine  persons,  there  seems  to 

0  be  **  but  one  only  man."    Between  him  and  bis  associates  there  is  such  a 

^  contrast  that  he  seems  to  be  the  only  judge.    We  at  once  acknowledge  his 
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greatness,  and  when  we  look  into  the  volnmes  of  his  decisions  we  are  not 
deceived.  He,  also,  is  one  of  the  great  talked^of  for  the  Presidency ;  and 
he,  too,  is  thoroughly  a  Western  man. 

I  have  not  mentioned  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  laadation*  hot  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  comparative  efficacy  of  our  system  of  educatioD, 
which  has  been  attacked  as  superficial,  and  its  scbc^ars  as  "  sel^coneeited, 
scornful,  and  destructive/'  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them" — and 
such  are  some  of  the  results  of  education  at  the  West,  wbith  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  as  compared  with  the  results  ef  education  at  the  East,  which  Yob 
been  maturing  for  two  centuries.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  oar  di0tii»> 
guished  men — our  clergyroen,  for  instance-— were  educated  at  the  East;  to 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  system  of  discipline  which  here  pre- 
vails, has  fitted  the  people  for  appreciating,  patronising^  and  secnring  gveai 
men  to  lead  them  in  council. 

The  respective  systems  of  education  of  the  East  and  West  are : — I,  In  the 
West  there  is  more  self^reHance  and  less  man-worahip  on  the  pait  of  tiie 
scholars.  They  canvass  the  opiniona  of  their  fathers  and  teachers  as  freely 
as  they  would  those  of  one  another.  Here  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  learn  to  go  alone  before  they  become  greyheaded.  They  doC 
their  swaddling  clothes  in  good  season ;  break  from  their  mothers'  arms,  and 
keep  dear  of  the  bigot^s  clutches.  The  best  that  could  be  done  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  eastern  youth,  woufd  be  to  send  them  to  the  West  for  disci- 
pline. They  would  soon  learn  their  whereabouts  in  this  world,  and  feel  that 
they  might  be  something  for  themselves,  instead  of  nothing  for  the  sake  of 
their  masters.  2.  The  W  estern  system  has  no  moulds  in  which  to  ran  the 
minds  of  her  youth  like  lead — making  them  in  fact  leaden-brained.  Positive 
knowledge  is  taught  for  mental  developments,  and  each  is  left  to  form  his 
own  opinions  in  all  matters  of  mere  speculation,  is  which  one  man's  is  nearly 
as  good  as  that  of  another.  9l  There  is  freedom  here  of  choice; — the  poor 
scurvy  boy  can  aspire  to  the  first  position,  either  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar.  or 
in  the  legislative  halls ;  and  if  be  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  his  play- 
mates, who  were  born  under  more  lucky  stars,  he  can  laugh  at  one  side  of 
his  mouth,  dismiss  them  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers,  and  proudly  challenge 
them  to  a  contest  for  superiority.  4.  The  motto  here  is,  bb  sombthino  ; — 
be  truly  great,  if  you  can,  but  at  all  events,  be  something.  To  this  end  all 
are  free  to  excel,  if  possible,  in  mental  effi)rts;  but  if  not,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  contend  for  the  palm  in  a  fair  wrestle  or  fight  with  their  feilow-stadents, 
or  even  their  professors ;  but  all  these  matters  are  accommodated  withoot  a 
positive  break-down — and  hence,  riots  and  rebellions,  resulting  in  disgrace 
and  death,  are  confined  to  the  East.  If  the  student  cannot  arrive  at  the 
Q.  £.  D.  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid,  he  can  proceed  as  far  as  his 
patience  will  permit,  and  wind  up  by  dashing  down  his  cha>k  and  ofiering 
to  whip  the  professor  and  all  his  class.  These  things,  if  not  often  actually 
realized  at  the  West,  seem  to  illustrate  the  western  principle  under  discos- 
sion,  to  wit :  the  personality,  individuality  and  independency  which  each  is 
here  taught  to  feel.  "  I  am  something,"  is  the  moving  spirit  with  aU,  except 
the  intolerably  dull ;  and,  Be  something,  is  an  appeal,  eloquently  made  to 
each  and  to  all,  attested  by  the  vastness  and  richness  of  our  domain,  the 
grandeur  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  the  magnificence  of  our  prairies,  and  the 
life,  vigor  and  noble  daring  that  pervades  our  brilliant  pioneer  history ! 

But  the  writer,  quoted  above,  seems  afraid  of  the  practical  results  of  sueh 
sentiments : — 

"  These  scholars  may  not,  and  probably  will  not.  shrink  from  any  amount  of  ut- 
tellectaa)  toil ;  they  will  cheerfully  address  themselves  to  severe  and  long 
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tioaed  labor.  They  will  feel  themselves  adequate  to  grapple  ;w]th  any  qaestioo, 
however  intricate  or  high ;  when  thej  have  reached  a  coocIusioD,  they  will  stand 
upon  it,  and  wherever  it  carries  they  will  go  with  it,  and  propagate  it  too ;  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  dangerous  or  salutary,  a  bearer  of  life  or  of  death,  they  will 
enforce  it  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  eloquence  which  they  can  command.  There 
is  danger,  therefore,  that  Western  scholars  will  decide  rashly  on  questions  of  the 
gravest  import;  danger  that  they  will  decide  after  looking  only  at  one  side  of  the 
nicts  and  truths  which  should  be  set  over  against  the  opposite  argument  There 
is  danger  that  in  a  roomeot  they  will  leap  to  a  conclnsioo  which  should  require  long 
and  patient  thought;  there  is  danger  that  a  little  learning  will  turn  their  heads  with 
the  opinion  that  they  are  masters  of  all  koowlege ;  there  is  danger  that  a  little  logic 
and  some  learning,  with  self-confident  fluency  in  speech,  will  give  them  immense 
power  for  evil ;  and  that  here  and  there  will  arise  a  man,  who,  with  great  talents, 
and  misdirected  and  Ul-balanced  study,  shall  draw  after  him  crowds  of  admirers, 
and  lead  larga  masses  of  men  in  the  way  of  eviL  The  auestions  about  which  these 
men  are  to  concern  themselves,  may  respect  the  foundations  of  society,  the  basis 
of  property,  the  tenure  of  titles,  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and  half-educated  de- 
magogues, with  brain  intoxicated  by  a  wild  philosophy,  may  propagate  doctrines 
that  are  the  embodied  spirit  of  anarchy.  They  may  preach  as  wise  and  benevolent 
philosophy,  what  shall  end  in  riot  and  murder.  Or  the  questions  msy  relate  to 
practical  ethics ;  and  what  can  be  more  deadly  than  mistaken  notions  of  duty,  or 
positive  principles  of  license,  veiled  in  the  specious  robes  of  a  shallow  philosophy, 
or  uttering  falsehoods  or  half  truths  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  of  God.  They 
may  censure  the  foundation  truths  of  theology  or  scriptural  interpretation ;  and 
what  can  be  worse  than  fanaticism  with  its  fire,  or  rationalism  with  its  ice,  backed 
by  a  parade  of  learning,  and  urged  with  great  show  of  wisdom  ?" 

To  say  nothing  of  the  gross  arrogance  of  this  passage,  the  writer  betrays 
a  great  want  of  confidence  in  truth,  of  faith  in  his  fellow-man,  and  a  deplo- 
rable ignorance  concerning  the  rights  of  mind.  Why,  who  else,  in  the 
American  republic,  dare  deny  to  any  individuals  the  right  of  feeling  *'  them- 
■elves  adequate  to  grapple  with  any  question,  however  intricate  or  high  ?" 
Who  knows  the  power  of  any  one  as  well  as  he  knows  it  himself?  Who  is 
authorised  to  say  to  another,  thus  far  and  no  farther  shah  thou  go?  The 
above  passage  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  system  of 
education,  and  shows  something  of  the  contrast  it  bears  to  the  liberality  and 
expansiveness  of  the  Western  system.  The  latter  takes  the  youth  by  the 
hand,  and  after  introducing  him  to  nature,  in  her  various  moods  and  phases^ 
bids  him  courl  her  more  and  more,  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  her, 
seek  for  himself,  and  he  shall  find  and  judge  for  himself  in  all  matters  of 
philosophy  and  faijth — ^no  one  else  having  any  right  to  judge  for  him.  On 
the  contrary^  the  genius  of  the  Eastern,  which  is  the  olden  system,  takes 
the  youth  by  the  collar,  and  introduces  him  first  to  the  stocks  and  fits  his 
dimensions  to  the  strait-jacket,  cut  from  the  same  pattern  after  which  all 
others  are  made.  He  is  then  introduced  to  the  president  and  professors, 
who  sit  in  awful  state,  and  give  him  to  understand  that  he  must  exercise 
those  faculties — ^veneration  and  reverence  toward  roan,  though  he  may  have 
been  taught  by  a  heterodox  father  to  exercise  them  only  toward  God,  and 
those  whose  heads  have  grown  gray  in  a  long  life  of  goodness.  The  next 
step  is  to  lead  him  up  and  down  the  library  hail,  and  inform  him  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  the  "  venerable  dead,  whom  it  will  not  answer  to  be  ig- 
norant of  or  to  despise."  Here  he  is  to  find  a  '*  presence  that  will  purify  and 
save."  After  he  has  pursued  the  prescribed  routine  of  study,  regardless  of 
the  wants  of  his  particular  mental  organization,  and  become  thoroughly 
laced  with  the  stays  of  old  opinion,  his  education  is  considered  complete. 
There  is  now  no  danger  of  his  becoming  heretical  by  self-thought,  for  he  is 
jtoo  cowardly  to  form  an  opinion  without  first  consulting  the  doctors. 

3iU  dropping  the  contrast,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  remark;  that  at  the  West, 
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a  man  of  the  nineteenth  centary  is  thought  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinicMi 
as  was  a  man  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  think  for 
himself,  and  is  bound  to  faithfully  follow  out  the  results  of  his  thought — to 
go  wheresoever  they  will  lead ;  and  that  every  one  is  bound  to  propagate 
what  he  believes  to  be  true.  Even  the  one  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  is 
supporting  opinions  on  the  ground  of  authority  alone,  which  others  faiawe 
formed  in  times  past  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  freedom  of  inquiry  which 
is  claimed  in  the  West,  but  the  exercise  of  which  he  so  much  deplores.  He 
wishes  large  libraries  established  to  correct  this  tendency  of  the  Western 
mind.    Thus : — 

**  If  oar  Western  colleges  are  to  be  saved  from  being  seats  of  disorganization  and 
fanaticism,  of  rash  speculation  and  heretical  dogmatism,  their  libraries  must  be  well 
iurnished.  Ancient  wisdom  must  breathe  from  them  its  elevating  and  reverential 
spirit ;  it  must  speak  its  tones  of  cautious  instmction,  and  there  shall  be  a  presence 
that  shall  purify  and  save.  Every  time  the  scholars  go  into  the  library  aad  walk  up 
and  down  its  hall,  they  should  be  met  by  the  presence  of  the  venerable  dead.  Each 
time  they  go  into  the  separate  alcoves,  each  of  which  represents  some  single  de- 

Cment  of  human  knowledge,  they  shonld  be  made  to  feel  that  great  men  lived 
re  them,  whom  it  will  not  answer  to  be  ignorant  of  or  to  despise.*' 

They  should  be  made  to  feel  also  that  they  may  be  great  themselves — 
that  they  have  personal  identities,  which  it  will  not  do  to  forget  or  to  era* 
cify.  Our  powers  can  only  be  developed  by  manifesting  them  in  indefiendent 
action ;  all  the  dusty  volumes  of  antiquarian  lore  will  not  develope  a  single 
faculty  which  truly  marks  and  makes  the  man. 

This  writer  has  charged  Western  scholars  with  selP-conceit  and  scornlbl* 
neas ;  the  passages  already  quoted  show  how  well  he  has  described  his  own 
character  in  these  respects. 

He  is  fearful  also  that  individuals  will  arise  here  and  there,  poasesBtng 
much  talent,  great  fluency  of  speech  and  more  presumption,  who  will  '*  jump 
to  conclusions  which  would  require  long  and  patient  thought,"  and  lead  the 
people  astray ;  that  they  aim  at  the  foundations  of  all  existing  institutions — 
yea,  even  at  the  basis  of  old  theology.  These  apprehensions  are  character- 
istic of  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  such  as  are  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
world;  thinkers,  or  rather  no-thinkers,  who  distrust  their  own  thought* 
except  when  it  is  in  the  wake  of  gray  philosophy,  and  scorn  every  new  phrase 
of  inquiry  or  mode  of  expression ;  in  short,  laugh  at  everything  new  in  qps- 
culative  research.  These  men  seem  wed  to  the  idols  of  the  past — so  much 
so,  that  they  oppose  with  the  ^alor 'worthy  of  a  good  cause,  every  reform  or 
change  that  is  proposed,  as  though  progress  was  not  stamped  on  all  creation, 
and  as  if  every  thing  was  perfected  in  the  youth  of  the  world.  Hence,  they 
are  afraid  of  the  influence  of  our  system  of  education  at  the  West,  which 
acknowledges  nothing  as  sacredly  fixed  which  has  ever  passed  under  the 
scrutiny  of  thought.  The  fear  of  man,  or  of  the  truth,  is  not  characteristic 
of  our  means  of  mental  discipline.  All  error  must  eventually  vanish,  like 
the  shadows  of  night  before  the  sunlight  of  truth ;  consequently  we  fear  no 
error,  but  on  the  contrary  hold,  that  the  more  freely  it  is  allowed  to  concihst 
its  foe,  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  triumph  of  truth. 

But  a  truce  to  this : — the  principal  point  I  wish  to  stand  out  concerning 
the  relative  positions  of  the  East  and  the  West  is,  that  here  is  cherished  the 
true  spirit  of  independence  and  liberality ;  and  with  it  the  illiberal  spirit  of 
the  East,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  old  communities,  is  in  conflict. 
Strong  are  the  men  and  well-organized  are  the  means  that  are  enlisted  with 
the  latter  spirit ;  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  a  great  wrong  being  done  to 
humanity,  it  is  Chat  in  a  period  of  repose  and  consciooa  security  they 
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w«il  triomph  over  the  West,  and,  while  itey  organize  humanity  here,  under 
the  guidance  of  approved  masters,  they  will  hush  that  melodious  voice  which 
here  echoes  from  all  nature,  and  whispers  "hope  and  redemption  in  the  ear  of 
the  world.  Eastern  capital  is  buying  up  all  our  thoroughfares  of  travel, 
our  canals  and  our  railroads*-is  monopolizing  our  manufacturing  sites,  and 
entering  our  most  promising  lands ;  and  under  the  theory  of  many  philoso* 
phers,  that  influence  and  government  must  follow  capital,  we  are  doomed  to 
become  mentally  subservient  to  the  domination  of  Eastern  doctors,  as  well 
as  phyucally  under  the  power  of  Eastern  capital.  But  I  have  confidence 
in  the  more  intelligible  philosophy  that  here  prevails,  which  teaches  that  no 
matter  who  has  the  wealth,  it  is  mind  that  must  govern  :-^ 

"  Mind,  mind  alone 
Hath  lig^t  and  hope,  and  life  and  power." 

Here  is  the  school  where  liberal  and  truthful  statesmen  are  educated,  as 
evidenced  by  the  greater  perfection  of  our  constitutional  law.  Every  new 
government  that  is  here  organized  is  an  improvement  on  all  former  consti- 
tutions. The  contrast  between  the  constitutions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  or 
of  any  of  the  Western  states,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  East,  is  striking, 
and  clearly  indicates  where  the  rights  of  man — the  principles  of  human 
freedom — are  best  understood.  Many  liberal  minds  of  the  East  see  the  errors 
that  are  inculcated  by  their  organic  laws,  but  it  js  in  vain  that  anything  is 
said  concerning  constitutional  amendment.  New-York  did  make  some  im- 
provement in  her  recent  convention,  but  the  odious  system  of  landlordry  and 
the  Western  spirit  that  thunders  in  Niagara,  produced  the  change. 

Let,  therefore,  the  West  remain  free.  There  is  conservatism  enough  here 
to  restrain  all  fanaticism,  and  here  improvement  can  march  along  in  har- 
mony witl^  decorum  and  good  order.  Here  is  the  battle-field  of  progress  to 
which  the  hopeful  everywhere  must  look  for  encouragement  Here  must 
eventually  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  home  of  art.  True,  we  are  young, 
and  have  much  to  do;  but  we  can  do  rapidly  and  well.  We  need  multi- 
tudes of  good  instructors,  and  we  welcome,  with  open  arms,  those  sent  to  us 
by  the  East;  but  they  must  Westernise  themselves,  and  not  expect  to  Eastern- 
ise  the  West  We  welcome  all  who  come  actuated  by  a  good  spirit — wil- 
ling to  be  equals  with  us ;  but  those  from  Eastern  colleges,  who  are  mad- 
dened by  much  learning,  and  expect  an  anti-democratic  deference,  must 
expect  disappointment,  until  they  find  their  proper  level. 


ISFLB1I6B  IV  flE  TBLBfiliPI  UPON  LITBIATHIS. 

The  Telegraph  has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder.  Its  astonishing  exhibition 
of  human  skUl  no  longer  excites  our  admiration.  The  emotions  which  the 
actual  display  of  its  magical  powers  exehed  in  the  minds  of  all  beholders-* 
the  speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise  amooff  the  philo8ophical-~tbe  inde* 
finable  visions  of  commercial  advantage  whidi  crowded  upon  the  scheming 
brain  of  the  capitalist  and  the  ignorant  wonder  of  the  vulgar,  have  all  passed 
away,  and  given  place  to  more  practical  oonsiderations.  And  now,  ami4 
applications  for  patents  and  contracts  for  constructing  lines  and  the  setting 
■p  of  telegri^h  offices  all  over  the  land,  we  be|^  to  be  excused  if  we  step 
aside  for  a  moment  into  an  untrodden  path,  and  indulge  in  a  few  reflectione 
^pon  the  influence  which  the  Tetegraph  ^1  hav^  iqion  literature. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  universal  diffiision  of  intelligence  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  which  every  such  great  movement  is  calculated  to 
promote — nor  of  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  thoee  who  wiJI 
devote  themselves  to  learning,  and  who  will  unite  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  great  Republic  of  Letters  in  the  West.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  a  comparatively  unimportant  branch  of  the  subject — its  effect  upon  Style 
in  Composition.  Perhaps  a  slight  sneer  disfigures  your  pretty  face,  gentle 
reader,  if  you  have  one,  at  this  paradoxical  announcement.  Perhaps  you 
imagine  that  there  is  about  as  much  connection  between  the  two  as  there  is 
between  the  shape  of  a  cow's  horn  and  the  taste  of  her  butter.  We  will 
try  to  cure  you  of  that,  and  convince  you  that  **  there  is  something  in  it," 
as  people  say  of  animal  magnetism  or  any  other  inexplicable  wonder.  We 
are  to  speak  of  its  probable  effect  upon  Style  in  Composition.  That  a  great 
revolution  is  effecting  in  this  department  of  literature,  or  rather  that  Uiere 
is  manifested  a  continual  progressive  tendency  towards  perfection,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  careful  observer.  The  complicated  periods  which  were 
once  so  much  in  vogue — the  sentence  within  sentence,  armed  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  comma,  semicolon,  colon  and  dash,  and  dragging  their 
slow  length  over  almost  an  entire  page  before  the  *'  full  stop"  put  a  period 
at  once  to  their  existence  and  the  readtK-'s  perplexity — have  been  gradually 
disappearing — having  either  fallen  to  pieces  from  their  own  clumsy  con- 
struction, or  been  shattered  by  the  critic's  hammer.  The  florid  verbosity 
which  characterised  the  ore  rotundo  style  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  the  polished 
sentences  of  Addison,  whose  smoothly  gliding  periods  might  almost  have 
been  set  to  music — have  been  gradually  giving  way  to  a  more  nervous  and 
rhetorically  perfect  style.  The  human  race  seems  ever  on  the  march  toward 
perfection  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  which  Providence  has  placed  in  its 
hands.  At  no  period  of  his  existence  has  the  material  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  man  been  so  economically  or  skilfully  employed  as  at  present. 
Language  is  as  important  an  auxiliary  to  man  as  the  motive  power  of  water 
or  steam,  the  principles  of  mechanics,  or  the  facilities  which  the  locomotive 
or  the  Telegraph  furnish.  Language  too,  like  the  other  great  agents  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  has  been  slowly  yet  certainly  approaching  the  standard 
of  perfection — becoming,  in  every  succeeding  generation,  more  surely  and 
more  readily  the  exponent  of  thought. 

True,  its  onward  march  has  oflen  been  retarded  by  the  digressions  of  a 
false  public  taste.  Oflen  has  it  delighted  to  linger  among  die  flowers  of 
fancy,  and  encumber  itself  with  a  troublesome  burden  of  useless  trash,  which 
a  mistaken  admiration  hailed  as  the  ''graces  of  rhetoric."  Often  has  it 
been  beguiled  from  its  direct  course  into  some  untrodden  bye-path,  at  the 
beck  of  a  name  which  happened  to  be,  for  a  brief  period,  authority  in  the 
world  of  letters.  This  vain  pursuit  after  imaginary  excellence — ^thisdallying 
by  the  way  with  unreal  beauties,  has  hindered  greatly  the  onward  progress 
of  language. 

The  high  point  at  which  it  should  aim,  is  iloB-^the  conmninicatwn  of 
thought  with  the  utmost  FACiLrrr  and  clearness,  united  unth  the  greatest poo^ 
sibk  ELEGANCE  of  styU,  The  first  element  of  this  perfection,  facility  of  com- 
munication and  clearness  of  thought,  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  beauty 
of  style ;  and  the  second  should  always  be,  and  is  always  in  good  writing, 
found  in  connection  with  the  first.  A  writer  may  be  forcible,  nervous, 
powerful ;  he  may  be  mighty  to  convince  the  judgment ;  but  when  he  lacks 
grace  to  captivate  the  sensual  ear,  and  elegance  to  .charm  and  attract  to  a 
willing  obedience,  he  fails  in  the  great  essential  of  all  oratory,  persuasion. 
3ut  elegance  alone,  shorn  of  the  other  requbites  of  a  finished  style,  is  yet 
more  inoperative.    Beauty  of  language,  unaccompaaied  with  precision  a^d 
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cleafBess  of  thonglit,  is  not  aimplj  powerless — ^it  becomes  Tapid»  unmeaningy 
e?en  ridiculous ;  like  the  fop  who  excites  a  smile  from  the  very  daintiness 
and  elegance  of  his  apparel,  when  it  is  unfortunately  contrasted  with  his 
lack  of  energy  and  the  muddiness  of  his  ideas. 

Yet  perhaps  we  are  making  too  nice  a  distinction  between  these  two 
elements  of  literary  excellence.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  they  may  be 
found  to  be  eventually  the  same  in  principle.  May  not  perspicuity,  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  facility  of  communication,  be  the  very  perfection  of 
elegance  7 — though  it  is  often  supposed  to  consist  in  finely-rounded  periods 
of  different  lengths,  arranged  in  alternate  succession ;  or  in  harmonious 
sentences  skilfully  disposed.  However  this  may  be,  (and  we  leave  the 
question  for  critics  to  settle,)  it  is  certain  that  the  second  element  of  which 
we  have  spoken  cannot  exist  without  the  first — that  genuine  elegance  of 
style — a  beauty  which  is  something  more  than  tawdry  finery— -^otiiio^  be 
without  precision  and  clearness. 

Yet  this  separation  has  been  attempted  more  than  once  in  the  progress 
of  letters.  More  than  once  has  a  vitiated  public  taste,  blindly  following  the 
impulse  of  some  self-constituted  authority,  mistaken  the  true  standard  of 
literary  perfection,  and  plunged  headlong  in  the  chase  after  some  startling 
novelty — ^the  fancy  of  an  hour.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  a  profitable 
task  to  trace  the  various  extravagancies  which  have  each  in  their  turn  played 
the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  literary  public.  Look- 
ing calmly  back  from  our  high  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
many  of  the  great  movements  which  once  agitated  the  public  mind — ^many 
dicta  which  were  once  as  the  cn-acles  of  fate,  must  needs  present  an  amusing 
phase  to  the  intelligent  observer.  Such  a  retrospect  could  not  but  heprafii* 
abie^  for  the  same  extravagancies  may  be  attempted  yet  again,  and  happy 
is  he  who  gathers  wisdom  for  the  present  firom  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

But  such  a  digression  would  lead  us  wide  of  our  mark. 

We  said  that  the  tendency  of  language  is  invariably  toward  the  standard 
of  perfection. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  we  declare  that  the  Telegraph  will 
contribnte  directly  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  wherever  it  is  used.  At 
first  view  we  wonder  what  connection  a  mere  machine  has  with  literature. 
At  the  second  thought  we  recall  the  astonishing  intellectual  revolution  which 
followed  the  invention,  of  the  printing  press,  and  we  blush  at  our  forgetfulness. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Telegraph  must  operate  for  the  improvement 
of  language  is  this. 

The  Telegraph  is  necessarily  an  expensive  method  of  oommunication ; 
yet  it  offers  facilities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  man  of  business  in 
this  driving  age  of  the  world.  Costly  as  it  is,  it  must  be  employed.  Now 
the  desideratum  of  the  Telegraph — ^the  great  question  most  important  to  all 
who  have  any  connection  with  it,  is  tbis—jETw  eon  the  greatest  amount  of 
intelligence  be  eommMmcated  in  the  fewest  words  T  Is  not  this  the  very 
question  which  has  been  for  centuries  theoretically  proposed  by  scholars  as 
the  ultimtftum  of  language  1  Language  is  but  the  medium  of  thought—- 
which  flies  as  rapidly  and  acts  as  instantaneously  as  the  invisible  element 
which  flashes  along  the  Telegraphic  wire.  The  more  closely,  then,  that  it 
follows  the  operation  of  thought,  the  more  perfectly  does  it  perform  its  office. 
Every  useless  ornament,  every  added  grace  which  is  not  the  very  extreme 
of  simplicity » is  but  a  tronblesoroe  encumbrance. 

Notice  the  c4>erations  of  the  mind  in  conversation.  Observe  how  idea 
follows  idea  in  such  rapid  succession,  flitting  so  swiftly  by  that  but  few  of 
them  can  be  seized,  and  moulded  into  tangible  form,  even  by  the  operation 
of  that  almost  perfect  instrument  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  us  for 
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eommiiaicatioQ  witK  oor  fettows.  How  mach  of  the  freshness  and  heanty 
of  even  these  imperfect  imfMressions  evaporates  in  the  slow  and  tedions  pro- 
cess of  committing  them  to  writing.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  a 
vitiated  public  taste  has  introduced  a  style  which  wearies  its  compHcated 
and  prolix  verbosity,  or  one  so  aflfectedly  brilliant  and  antithetical  that  it 
requires  the  most  minute  analysis  and  laborious  study  to  resolve  its  mean- 
iag.  Now  the  certain  efifect  of  the  Telegraph,  as  for  as  it  has  any  infloeaee 
upon  the  language,  (and  who  at  the  present  day  will  dar^  to  estimate  its 
possible  influence  in  the  future,)  will  be  to  introduce  a  style  of  writin^r 
which  shall  be,Jirst  of  ail,  irief.  Brevity,  it  is  said,  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  it 
is^indeed  the  soul  of  ail  language,  grave  or  gay,  for  every  pnrpose  to  wkieh 
it  can  be  applied,  except  caricature.  We  never  yet  heud  that  tedioumeaB 
was  the  soal  of  anything  in  particular.  The  Telegraphic  style,  as  we  shM 
denominate  it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  writers  upon  rhetoric,  is  uIsd 
terse,  condensed,  expressive,  sparing  of  expletives  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
synonyms.  From  ks  subject  matter  it  has  little  to  do  with  beauty  or  grace ; 
but  the  all-iroportant  requisite  in  fine  writing,  perspicnity,  cannot  but  be 
promoted  by  its  prevalence.  The  first  is  a  rare  exotic,  cultivated  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  learned  or  the  cwious.  The  other  is  the  hardy  native 
plant,  which  is  the  very  "  staif  of  life"  in  the  world  of  letters.  | 

Let  not  the  reader  iaaagine  that  the  influence  of  this  invention,  is  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Telegraph  office,  or  limited  to 
the  pen  of  the  operator.  When  a  half  column  or  more  of  every  paper  in 
the  Union  is  filled  with  Telegraphic  despatches ;  when  these  reports  form 
a  large  part  of  the  datlf  reading  of  thousands ;  when  correspondence  is 
hourly  prepared  and  revised,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  telegraphic  transmission,  is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  invention  will  have  an  influence  upon  American  literature ;  and 
that  that  influence  will  be  marked  and  permanent,  and  withal  salutary  t 
We  can  very  easily  imagine  that  in  course  of  time  the  register  may  be  so 
much  improved  that  the  price  of  transmission  will  be  materially  lessened, 
and  the  great  reason  for  brevity  and  concentration  of  style  partially  removed 
'—but  this  is  a  thing  only  probable,  by  no  means  certain ;  and  it  is  quite  as 
probable  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  present  imperfect  apparatoa 
will  be  superceded  by  a  more  finished  invention. 

At  all  events  it  must  ever  be  a  consideration  afleciing  men's  pockets,  sad 
of  course  always  eperative.  Telegraphic  despatches  will  become  more  ex- 
tended, more  numerous,  dealing  more  in  details,  yet  regard  must  ever  he 
had  to  the  great  principle  of  their  construction ;  the  cost  of  productioa 
must  ever  incline  the  balance  toward  economy,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer 
must  ever  he  to  interest,  amuse,  or  instruct  in  the  most  concise  and  appro- 
priate language  of  which  he  is  master. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  undervalue  the  **  graces  of  rhe- 
toric," or  to  declare  that  beau^  and  finish  of  style  is  not  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  all  good  writing.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  deny  it  The 
idea  with  which  we  wish  to  impress  the  reader,  is,  that  perspicuity,  a  quality 
of  style  infinitely  more  important  than  elegance,  has  been  sadly  neglected 
hy  many  authors  in  times  gone  by ;  and  that  the  invention  of  the  Telegr^P^ 
is  one  of  those  causes  which  are  about  to  introduce  a  better  sute  of  things. 
In  these  days  of  Yankee  enterprise  and  activity,  we  want  no  prosaic  Joha- 
sonism ;  we  can  tolerate  no  dainty  euphuist.  We  have  long  since  ocosigned 
to  merited  oblivion  the  endless  train  of  harmonious  and  vapid  authors  that 
followed  after  him,  who 

— *  "  Liaped  in  nnmbart,  for  tha  nomben  came." 
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EveD  the  polished  periods  of  the  graoefal  Spectator  are  banished  to  the 
shelves  of  a  few  philosophicalljr-dispMed  old  gentlemen  who  can  find  leisure 
to  enjoy  sach  antiquated  pleasures  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  their  own  libraries, 
undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  great  world  surging  past  their 
doors.  Shakspeare  has  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  that  prophetical  vision 
of  the  future  public  taste  which  he  possessed,  and  the  Yankee  directness 
and  concentration  of  his  style.  The  glittering  gems  of  thought,  and  the 
perfect  models  of  composition  which  lie  scattered  about  among  the  frag- 
ments of  classic  antiquity,  are  now  only  stirred  from  the  sluml^r  of  ages, 
by  the  careless  and  unappreciating  school  boy. 

Truly  the  present  is  rushing  on  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark,  scattering  the 
venerable  past  to  the  winds.  We  are  borne  fleetly  onward  in  the  car  of 
time — and  as  the  invisible  fluid,  which  may  be,  for  ought  we  know,  the 
secret  of  uniTersal  grayitation,  flies  backward  and  forward  on  its  wiry  track 
-^tic,  tic,  tic— like  the  clicking  of  the  escapement  wheels  of  the  universe-— 
all  that  is  great  and  memorable  in  the  past  grows  dim  in  the  distance,  and 
fades  away  like  the  formless  visions  of  the  enchanter's  magic  circle — while 
before  us  rise  like  exhalations  from  the  western  wave  the  islands  of  the 
blessed — the  isle  of  engines^  where  thcbuman  race  are  to  live  by  machinery, 
BXkd  flash  from  point  to  point  in  polar  magnetic  chariots ;  where  steam  is  to 
perform  all  the  operations  of  thought ;  where  springs  of  sarsi^arilla  and 
choIagogne»  mingled  with  the  elixir  of  perpetual  yquth,  gush  out  of  the 
rocks,  imd  where  the  epitaph  of  the  French  infidel,  death  is  but  an  eternal 
sleep,  will  be  verified  by  the  use  of  concentrated  chloroform. 


FOIIIES  OF  TBB  FiCULTT. 

(coireitcoxD.) 

If  the  persecuted  stomach  could  speak  for  itself,  it  would  unquestion* 
ably  revolt  against  the  violent  conduct  of  those  princes  of  the  pill, 
Moffatt,  Morrison,  and  Bvandreth,  I'hese  abominable  pills  may  do  good 
in  some  instances,  but  we  cannot  but  fear  that  it  is  succeeded  too  oilen 
by  greater  mischief  in  the  end.  How  far  gone  towards  insanity  must  a 
man  become,  before  he  can  consent  to  submit  his  reason  to  the  persua* 
sion  that  the  stomach  was  designed  to  be  desecrated  to  a  doctor's  shop-^ 
a  depot  for  pills  I 

Speaking  of  charms,  we  might  mention  the  case  of  a  silly  old  woman, 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Sigmoml,  applied  for  a  remedy  for  an  aflection  of 
the  breast ;  a  prescription  was  given  her,  and  a  few  days  after,  she  re- 
turned to  ofler  her  grateful  thanks  for  the  cure  it  had  eflected.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  she  merely  tied  said  prescription  round  her  neck !  It 
is  stated  in  Timb's  Popular  Errort,  that  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  has 
often  cured  intermittent  fevers  in  this  way ;  the  strength  of  the  language 
no  less  than  the  warmth  of  action  that  pervades  this  portion  of  Homers 
magnificent  poem  being  such,  that  it  was,  on  one  occasion,  metaphorically 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  cure  a  sick  man  of  the  ague.  Some  sapient  indi- 
viduals not  contprehending  poetic  tropes  and  figures,  actually  converted 
this  saying  into  a  grave  reality.    Serenus  Sammonicus,  a  wiseacre  ia 
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itiedicine,  of  olden  time,  ordered  that  for  the  relief  of  agae,  this  portion 
of  the  Greek  muse  enclosed  in  vellam,  should  be  applied  to  the  head ; 
and  cures  are  said  to  have  resalted  therefrom  !  A  word  or  two  toaching 
'  barber-^urgeoM^ — a  mongrel  class,  who  stepped  into  the  breach,  when 
surgery  was  divorced  from  physic,  in  1163,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at 
the  Council  of  Tours;  the  former  duties  being  considered  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  holy  offices  of  an  ecclesiastic.  These  ambitious  shavers  did 
more  honor  to  the  butcher's  skill  than  that  of  the  chirurgeon :  till  at 
length,  so  licentious  and  reckless  became  their  sanguinary  proceedings, 
that  their  license  to  practice  was  withdrawn,  and  a  regularly  constituted 
faculty  of  surgeons  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  them  in  1355. 
These  gentry  have,  however  notwithstanding,  continued  to  flourish  in 
some  obscure  villages  and  corners  of  every  country,  down  to  our  own  day. 
A  "  decided  case"  in  illustration,  is  the  following.  In  one  of  the  wars  of 
Germany,  an  officer  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  with  a  leg  shattered  by  a 
ball.  As  he  was  covered  with  blood,  the  surgeon,  who  was  running  from 
bed  to  bed,  ordered  amputation,  and  continued  his  round.  A  leg  clotted 
over  with  gore,  was  laid  hold  of. — **  What  are  you  doing  my  friend  V* 
exclaimed  the  officer,  "  that  is  my  good  leg."  However,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations  and  entreaties,  as  there  wm  a  great  deal  to  do,  the  barker'- 
surgeons  cut  it  off  I  The  surgeon-major  arrived  with  the  bandages,  per- 
ceived the  mistake,  and  anxiously  set  about  saving  the  wounded  limb, 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  effected  :  but  the  poor  officer  paid  dearly 
for  the  officious  and  outrageous  precipitation  of  the  barber-surgeon.  As 
a  counterpart  to  this,  we  may  as  well  recite  the  story  of  a  natural  bano-seiter, 

A  man  called  to  see  Dr.  Sweet,  the  famous  bone-setter,  at  his  hotel 
recently.  He  made  his  appearance  on  crutches,  and  was  really  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  dislocated  hip.  The  servants  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  him  up  stairs ;  and  it  was  a  truly  painful  sight  to  see  him  drag  faia 
aching  limb  after  him.  At  last  he  reached  the  doctor's  room,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  was  at  full  length  on  the  bed,  with  the  **  nat'ral  bone  set- 
ter" tugging  away  at  his  leg.  All  was  right;  the  joint  with  a  tremendous 
crack  soon  found  its  place,  and  the  sufferer  was  told  to  get  up.  He  com- 
plied with  the  summons,  first  only  to  raise  himself  up  and  sit  upon  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

•  "  Oh,  doctor,"  he  said,  *'  it  hurts  dreadfully ;  but  it's  all  right  now,  I 
s'pose." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  What  might  be  the  bill  1" 

"  Well,  I  guess  ten  dollars." 

"  How  long  before  I  can  walk  ?" 

"  You  can  walk  now,"  said  the  doctor. 

**  Give  me  the  crutches,  then." 

"  You  don't  want  your  crutches,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  Get  up  and 
start  into  the  hall." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Try— you  can." 

At  this  the  patient  cautiously,  and  with  a  screwed  up  fsonntenance,  as 
if  every  moment  expecting  a  twinge  of  pain,  arose,  and  after  one  or  two 
efforts,  walked  off  quite  as  well  as  he  ever  did. 

"  There,"  said  the  doctor,  **  don't  you  see  1— didn't  I  tell  you  yon 
could  walk?    Go  into  the  hall,  and  walk  smartly  up  and  down." 

The  patient  obeyed ;  that  is,  he  went  into  the  hall — ^nay,  he  did  more  ; 
he  went  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  door ;  and-  the  doctor  has  never  laid 
eyes  upon  him  since. 

The  ten  dollar  fee  is  wanting,  but  the  crutches  ar6  "  thar." 
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Bone-setting  is  regarded  by  verdant  mstics  as  distinct  from  surgery, 
and  as  an  affair  on  a  level  with  farriery ;  as  easily  acquired,  and  suscep'* 
tible  of  transmission  from  sire  to  son.  Like  the  harberous  surgeons j  they 
too  discarded  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  science ;  ignorance  and  impudeiit  as- 
surance are  ever  twin  attributes :  but  what  is  the  modesty  of  true  science  ] 
"  You  who  are  so  skillful  an  anatomist,  must  have  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  all  diseases,"  said  a  friend  to  M.  Valpeau,  the  Parisian  surgeon.  "  Ah  ! 
my  dear  sir/*  replied  he,  "  in  the  Borvisaet,  we  are  somewhat  like  the 
hackney  coachmen-— they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  all  the  streets,  but 
know  precious  little  of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  houses." 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Dieffenbach,  the  celebrated  German  sur« 
geon,  recently  deceased,— «re  very  characteristic  and  illustrative  : 

'*  He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  high  shrill  voice,  and  Dothing  externally  remark- 
able,  except  a  pair  of  tyrilliaot  bJack  eyes,  and  a  good  deal  of  s^le  and  dash  io  dres0 
and  equipages.  His  second  passwn  was  superb  horses.  His  first  was  those  ter- 
rible operations  for  which  he  was  so  celebratied*  They  relate  numerous  anecdotesf 
true  or  false.  Among  others,  this — he  one  day  saw  a  student  in  the  street,  with 
some  unhappy  excrescence  growing  out  of  his  head  or  neck,  and  that  glittering  eye 
once  fixed  apon  the  poor  fellow,  it  was  not  possible  to  escape.  Dieffenbach  ad- 
dressed him,  and  proposed  to  operate  for  nothing.  The  man  refused.  He  offered 
a  bribe.  In  vain.  He  described  the  pcobaUe  course  of  the  deformity.  It  would 
lead  to  torments — to  death  perhaps.  The  student  impatientlv  replied,  *  when  he 
felt  the  approach  of  those  grave  inconveniences,  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
operator — and  not  before.*  Dieffenbach  left  him  at  length,  and  the  young  fellow 
returned  to  his  books,  pipe  and  lectures,  laughing  heartily  at  the  perseverance  of 
his  formidable  enemy,  and  congratulating  himseu  upon  a  happy  escape.  But  one 
morning,  aboat  day-break,  a  knock  at  the  door  announced,  as  the  sleeper  supposed, 
the  StiJfelputzer,  (the  boot-cleaner)  who  usually  came  at  that  hour.  He  rose,  un- 
locked the  door — and  lo !  Dieffenbach  stood  before  him,  with  those  sapernatural 
eyes — and  four  stout  medical  students  at  his  back. 

*<  *  We  have  come  to  operate  upon  you !' 

">  No !  Donner  Wetter  P  cried  the  student. 

*<  The  surgeon  made  a  sign.  The  subject  was  thrown  upon  the  bed,  and  held 
there  by  firm  force.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  express  his  sense  of  this  treatment, 
by  certain  German  exclamations,  when  his  frightful  infirmity  was  whisked  off  of 
him,  and  he  lay  a  month  or  two  in  bed,  recovering  from  the  effects.  He  did  re- 
cover, however,  completely ;  and  the  students  (the  subordinate  demons  of  this  dia- 
bolical drama)  declare  the  ungrateful  dog  was  no  sooner  on  his  legs  again — a  cor- 
rected, a  mended  man — than  he  went  and  sued  his  benefactor,  and  recovered  heavy 
damaj;e8. 

"  Another  person  had  a  protuberance  upon  the  end  of  his  tongue.  Up  to  a 
certain  day,  the  history  is  the  same  as  tbe  preceding.  On  that  day  Dieffenbach 
having  received  a  final,  angry  negative  to  all  his  prayers  and  remonstrances,  re- 
quested at  least  one  farewell  look  at  the  beautiful  object  of  his  desires.  The  unsus- 
pecting patient  put  out  his  tongue,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  there  was  a 
needle  through  it,  about  half  a  foot  long,  retaining  it  immoveably  in  its  place,  and 
cutting  short  all  expressions  of  disapprobation  and  ineffectual  arguments.  The 
happy  artist  now  had  everything  his  own  way.  And  what  his  own  way  was,  I  leave 
yon  to  imagine ! 

But,  although  our  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  yet  as  we  begin  to 
suspect  the  reader's  patience  may  be  notwithstanding,  and  as  some  of 
the  parties  who  have  afforded  us  amusement,  may  possibly  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  certain  Hibernian,  who,  in  reply  to  the  enquiry,  whether  he 
was  dead,  after  a  fall,  exclaimed,  *'  Nofaitk,  not  dead,  but  spachless:" — 
we  shall  at  once  hasten  to  close  up  our  rambling  theme.  Before  alluding, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  more  recent  innovations  in  medicine  of  our  own 
times,  we  may  just  state,  that  there  are  several  classes  of  curiosities  we 
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have  to  leave  tmnoticed ;  such  as  those  who  wed  to  consalt  the  agency  of 
the  eyil  one,  in  unlawful  cures;  those  who  prefer  killing  themselves  to 
paying  the  doctors  for  the  deed ;  those  who,  by  the  disgusting  habit  of 
epittingf — an  outrage  upon  common  decency— destroy  their  health,  and 
invite  disease ;  others, — the  wiser  by  far,— who  by  sober  attention  to, 
and  respect  for  the  claims  of  the  animal  economy,  throw  '  physic  to  the 
dogs,'  as  some  one  has  said,  and  survive  the  doctor  himself. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Dr,  Laiown's  Medical  Journal^  we  encoanter 
another  curiosity  of  the  medical  profession :  it  has  also  the  authority  of  a 
cotemporary  case.  It  appears  there  is  in  Arkansas  a  doctor,  who  prao* 
tices  medicine  upon  an  entirely  new  system — called  the  te-Uhtum  nfMtem. 
He  employs  an  instrument  with  eight  sides,  similar  to  the  toy  used  by 
children,  and  known  as  the  te^to-tum,  only  larger  in  size,  and  differently 
lettered.  On  each  side  of  the  octagon  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  designed 
to  represent  a  certain  thing — as,  for  example,  V.  for  vomit,  6.  for  glialer, 
P.  for  purge,  C.  for  calomel,  &c  Whenever  this  worthy  is  called  to  see 
a  patient,  he  takes  with  him  this  wonder-working  instrument,  and  without 
examining  either  the  pulse  or  the  tongue,  or  asking  any  questions, 
proceeds  to  spin  it  as  one  would  a  te-to-tum,  and  administers  according  to 
Its  revelations.  Thus,  if  V.  is  turned  up,  he  forthwith  declares  that  an 
emetic  is  indispensable ;  if  C.  the  calomel  must  be  given,  and  so  on. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  new  plan  of  practice,  we  are  told  is 
astonishing,  and  the  popularity  of  its  author  unbounded;  so  much  so,  as 
to  cast  homeopathy,  hydropathy,  and  Eclectic-Thompsonianism  com- 
letely  in  the  shade :  leaving  '*  tom-foolery"  alone  triumphant. 

We  find  it  stated  in  one  of  our  western  papers,  that  a  certain  professor  of 
Oberlin  has  lately  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  typhus  fever,  and  re» 
covered  without  the  aid  of  any  medicine  or  stimulus  whatever.  It  is  said 
that  for  fourteen  days  he  tasted  of  nothing  but  cold  water. 

We  have  heard  of  the  case  of  two  men,  both  sick  of  the  cholera ;  ono 
drank  a  pint  of  whiskey  after  the  doctors  had  given  him  up,  and  recovered ; 
the  other  imitated  his  example,  and  was  placed  among  the  dead  within 
six  hours. 

In  face  of  the  foregoing  array  of  citations  and  indictments,  lest  any  one 
should  yet  need  confirmation,  we  quote  the  following  '' confession  of  judg- 
ment," by  sundry  doctors  themselves,  as  given  in  Finney's  work  on  the  "  Or- 
gans of  Life,"  which  extract  we  cut  from  a  recent  number  of  the  iVov- 
York  Evening  Post. 

Dr.  Akenside,  himself  a  physician,  has  said,  **  Phyrictans,  io  despair  of  msking 
medicioe  a  science,  have  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  trade."  Sir  Anthony  CarlUe 
said,  '*  that  medicine  was  on  art  foDnded  in  conjecture  and  improved  by  murder; 
that  be  never  could  discover  any  rational  principle  in  a  physician's  treatment  of  a 
case,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  all  guesswork."  The  late  Professor  Gregorx 
used  often  to  declare,  in  his  class-room,  »^  that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hmidred 
medksal  facts  were  so  many  medical  lies ;  and  that  medical  doctrines  were,  for  the 
most  part,  little  better  than  stark,  staring  nonsense.**  The  late  Dr.  Hooper  re- 
marks In  his  writings,  "  Medicine  is  now  defined  the  art  of  preventing  and  treat- 
ing diseases,  but  fiM^merly  it  was  called  the  art  of  preserving  heakh  and  eming 
diseases.  The  word  cure  is  not  used  at  present,  because  we  possess  no  remedy 
capable  of  effecting  an  immediate  care.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
treatment  and  cure,  as  many  diseases  are  incurable,  but  are  stiU  proper  subjects 
for  treatment.*'  It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  physician  or  practitioner  that  he 
is  unable  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  performance  of  a  sinele  function,  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  single  disease,  or  the  operation  of  a  single  remedy.  However  humilia- 
ting the  admission  of  such  a  truth  may  be,  it  cannot  wholly  be  dented.  But  fully 
to  account  for  the  performance  of  one  function  would  be  nearly  paramomit  to  tiie 
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explftDfttioD  c€  all,  lor  all  are  n^verned  by  the  same  genenil  lawa,  and  subject  to 
tiy^  same  geoerai  causes.  We  are  toU  bj  tbe  mgeoioas  John  Brown,  that  he 
**  waited  ibore  than  tweotyveara  in  lennriDg,  teaching,  and  diligenely  scnitinnmg 
every  part  of  medicine/'  The  first  ii?e  passed  away  in  hearing  others,  studying 
what  be  bad  heard,  implicitly  believing  it*  and  entering  upon  the  possession  as  a 
rich  and  valuable  inheritance.  His  mode  of  employment  the  next  five  years  was 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  several  particulars,  to  refine  and  give  them  a  nicer 
polish.  During  the  next  emal  apace  of  time,  because  no  part  ai  it  had  succeeded 
to  his  mind,  he  became  cold  upon  the  subject,  and,  wttb  many  eminent  men,  even 
with  the  virigar  themselves,  began  to  deplore  the  healing  art  aa  altogether  uncertain 
and  inceo^^heosibleu  Majendie,  whose  opsnioo  is  considered  of  much  weight  in 
Paris,  sava,  **  Consider  for  a  moment  the  state  in  which  medicine  exists  in  the 
present  aay«  Visit  the  dififerent  hospitals,  and  you  wiH  not  fail  to  obeerve  bow 
physicians  are  divided  between  the  moat  opposite  systems,  on  the  nature,  nn  the 
•«»8t,  and  even  en  the  treatment  of  the  moat  aimple  diaeaae ;  yet  each  of  those 
systems  is  supported  by  arguments  more  or  leas  specious :  each  theory  is  based 
vpon  facU  more  or  leas  certain.'' 

In  ooraing  to  a  conclusioi],  therefore,  we  ask  to  what  cause  aball  we 
attribute  the  past,  and  even  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  inedioal 
science,  if  not  to  tlie  inefficiency  of  its  profeaaora,  or  rather  practitioners. 
The  fitUowing  statistics  show  the  diacrepancv  of  our  present  system  of 
medical  taition,  eompared  with  that  of  the  old  world  : 

«*  In  Austria,  before  commencing  the  study  of  medicine,  the  pupil  must  have  at- 
I  tended  the  primary  schools  four  years,  spent  six  years  in  the  gymnasia,  (which 

correspond  to  oar  grammar  schools.)  and  two  under  the  Faculty  of  Fhiloeophy, 
learniDg  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Astrunomy,  History  and  Modern  languages, 
and  have  obtained  a  cen ificate  of  proficiency  in  all  these  brancbea-    In  Bataria^ 
f  after  the  ordinary  collegiate  education,  two  years  are  devoted  to  preparatory  stu- 

1  dies,  including  logic,  physic  botanv«  natural  history,  mineralogy,  anld  chemistry, 

j  and  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  these  subjects  must  be  passed.    In  Paris^ 

before  a  yoai|g  man  can  enter  upon  his  medical  studies,  he  must  have  graduated 
both  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  that  is,  he  must  have  studied  and  passed  an  examina^ 
tion  on  all  the  branches  just  enumerated,  except  botany,  chemistry,  and  mineralo- 
'  C^*  the  two  former  of  which  are  compriaed  in  the  medical  course  proper.     In  the 

'  Uimled  States  alone,  of  all  civilised  countries,  the  student  enters  the  halls  of  medi- 

eise  without  the  requisite  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  studies  he  is  about  to  nnder^ 
r  teke,  without  one  word  of  inquiry  re^rding  his  prevbus  education.    Whether  he 

comes  from  the  academic  sbailes  of  CharlottsaviUe  or  New-  Haven,  or  from  a  me- 
chanical trade,  or  from  agricultural  labor,  he  oscupiea  the  same  seat,  listens  to  the 
same  lectures,  and  is  submitted  to  the  same  final  test  of  his  professional  attoin- 
nents.  How  is  it  possible  that  one  Invariable  system  of  instruction  should  be  suit- 
able for  individuals  so  dtflTerent  in  their  capacity  to  understand  and  profit  by  it,  or 
how  can  fit  be  expected  that  they  should  obtain  anything  approaching  to  an  equality 
I  (tfpraotioal  skill? 

t  «*  After  all  the  prepomtory  study  we  have  described,  what  term  of  attendance  on 

!  medical  lectures  is  required  of  European  students?    In  Auatija  aad  France  JS% 

I  months ;  in  Prussia  and  the  secondary  states  of  Germany. /or/^  months ;  in  Great 


I  Britain  and  Ireland,  twenty-ftmr  odontbs;  while  in  the  tJnited  StHtes,  we  under- 

I  take  to  produce  a  roropetent  physician  in  kiort  montha^  or  one*third  of  the  time 

I         deemed  neceaaary  by  the  loweat  limit  of  the  European  schools !" 

It  seems  to  he  usually  less  a  matter  of  ambition  with  medical  stu* 
dento  to  obtain  a  thorough  inductton  iiKo  the  theory  and  practice  of 
their  art,  than  to  secure  the  distinctioa  of  too  frequently  an  undeaerveci 
diploma,  and  the  coveted  monogram  of  M.  D.  attached  to  their  names, 
as  a  passport  to  practice  upon  poor  old  women  and  children,  who  pay 
with  their  precious  vitality  for  their  inexcnssble  folly  and  cupidity.  We 
are  not  alone  in  these  remarks :  witness  the  following  sentences  from  the 
eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Francts^  recently  delivered  in  our  city » 
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*^Tbmigoonaat»<tt^bm\ttfn€£l\tB,t4  tbe  rates  of  keafth,  awf  «l^ Ae  mMdM 
povmn  of  medicinal  aiibtlanees,  prevaila  to  a  wooderful  ^greo,  even  in  exalaad 
aiftoea*  ia  tm  tooaiHiovertible  poaitioa  ;  and  kanoetheipBiimeyable  ealamltiea  wbicb 
popular  ddaaioD  io  the  curatiwe  art  entaila.  Most  vnfortMnte  for  ila  TietinM,  Vik^ 
{rattd  in  fiscal  cooceniat  it  baa  a  wider  infloeaee  id  ila  effeeto  than  with  the  laime- 
diale  objecta  with  whom  it  traffica.  Its  dire  BriaUgoity  is  ofteo  exten^d  tbrevgh  a 
UurgecircleofthettDeoiiaclonaand  imaoapeoting.  •  •  •  • 

^  And  OD  the  other  hand  there  ava  ioataDoea  of  noble  end  tenching  fbrtitsdv,  of 
Wblime  patieaBe,  and  of  bearenly  &ith,  which  every  modieal  man  that  deeewea 
Ae  name  aaoit  treaawe  aa  aaiMi^  th«  tkheafe  leaaona  of  hia  Hfe.  Wbo  that  haa 
bapt  vigUa  at  the  conch  of  Genius,  and  marlced  the  w^ward  ilicbernga  of  ita  aa- 
•rad  irot  made  yet  Doore  etfaerial  by  diaaaae,  er  aeao  beanty  grow  alnsoet  wmpm^ 
pitiiral  in  theembraee  of  pain,  and  baa  no^  Mt  hie  niasien  to  be  holy  oe  well  aa 
yaa poosible  7  And  when  a  voice  that  haa  thrived  miNiana  ia  bnahed,  or  a  sitBd 
l^ioa  wbicb  rests  the  carea  of  a  nation  »  pcoatvatad,  who  baa  not  realiEed  how  in- 
timate^ the  bsaJtftg  art  is  kni^  inre  the  vaat  and  cootplex  web  of  bnman  aeeiety  ! 
Let  not  tiiat  be  thought  a  light  office  which  surDmona  na  to  minialer,  na  apostlea  of 
acience,  to  the  greateat  exigepcies  of  life ;  to  cheer  the  seul  noder  the  acute  aaf- 
farings  of  materaitv,  and  alleviate  the  decay  of  natnre ;  to  watch  over  the  gtMamer- 
itig  &wn  and  the  uiding  twilight  of  exiatenee  i  to  stand  beside  the  aaother,  wboae 
«^bs  are  bttsbedtbAl  the  departoie  of  ber.ftrat-born  nay  be  nndistnrbed  ;  mid  be 
erades  at  the  faadaide  of  the  rsvenaad  roiniafcer  of  holy  tmth,  the  bnlo  of  whose 
piety  softens,  on  his  brow,  the  Unas  of  OMUitai  agpny.  Whata  QRaamryoTaelf! 
What  requisites,  mental  and  corporeal,  are  demanded  in  hioi  who  is  the  Qbsnrver 
efaoenes tike  these,  whose  sympathies  are  awakened  to  aervices  suck  as  are  befttiog 
tbe  nughty  criaia,  and  whose  talents  are  efficiently  enlisted  for  the  trrarophenc  ac- 
^enipliahmenl  of  his  dsvont  trust !  The  advent  of  sugb  an  amHussador,  when  kit 
SaKing  is  daty  nnderslood,  most  awuken  the  heart  to  its  profoundest  deptfaob  and 
I  be  inoperative  upon  minds  of  ioteHectual  and  moral  caituie.*' 


A  word  or  two  in  conelonon,  rogardingtho  moABrn  systems  oT  HtMnoe- 
Mthy  and  Hydropathy,  both  whrch  are,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
ebnoxioas  to  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  of  Allopatky,  The  Unkne- 
mannian  theory,  however,  now  numbers  among  itssupportera  many  inteUi- 

Sent  and  Dhiloso]phic  minds,  althoo^b  the  infiiHtestmsl  ie4actiot»  of  he 
OSes,  to  the  milhontb,  billiontb»  and  trilliooth  port  of  a  grain,  in  noro 
than,  enough  to  tftaggec  the  beliof  of  thosa.  wIm  have  beeo  aecnatonaed  19 
^]i]|tioi)S  by  the>  paiUfoH,  aadpowd«ra  io  ai>y  qHaotity. 

Tbe  principle  of  tbe  Ikomoepathists  is  founded  in  truth  andreasoDybot 
ito  admiDTStrators  require  to  l^e  well  skilled  in  its  doctrines,  as  their  rem- 
edial agents  include  many  of  the  most  subtle  and  powerful  poisons.  We 
^  for  Homoepathy  on  accouAt  of  its  modest  inflictions  upoa  tb«  poor 
afflicted  patient,  who,  in  appealing  to  t)ie  old  system,  baa  often  aa  nuach  la 
abide  in  nis  shattered  corporiety  from  the  attacka  of  the  curative  pioees% 
4a  from  tbe  original  diaeaae.  Tbe  logieof  tbe  Mlowiag  nsay  be  qaca* 
tioned,  bat  it  ia  of  course  intended  as  a  tareasra  : 

•*  Tbe  hommpatbic  systana,  star,  {est  snito  me  to  a  tittle. 
It  provea  of  physic,  any  hew,  you  caanet  take  too  Kttie ; 
If  it  be  good  ia  all  opmplmnts  to  take  a  dose  io  sma)l, 
It  surely  must  be  better  still,  to  take  no  dose  at  all.'* 

Tbeae  ia  only  one  anggeatieia  we.  have  t*  offisv  i»  tMs  conneotioa^^ft  if 
t^M^ft  oagbt  net  tbe  bon<Bpatbk>  peactitionera  to  reenlate  tbeirflseaie 
thfs^  ratio  of  their  doaeal  The  science  of  eoM  water,  ir  tiie  phrase  be  ad- 
ij^tsaiWe*  ia  rapidly  eatendieig  its  popatartty  anftoog  ua  It  ia  true^  we 
have  n6  eatabliebment  to  compare  wuh  that  of  tbe  learned  discoverer  of 
l^ydropAthy«  Preieaita ;  bet  the  aysten  is  daily  gaioing  favor  with  tbe  n- 
flectivo  anil  tliougfatfnL    It  ungbt  to  ieolude.  the  great  amy  of  tnetetal 
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MDperaiiee  folka— they  go  for  cold  water  inUmalljf,  tlie  hydropathiBt, 
ejUrnaUfft  with  the  addition,  it  is  true,  of  any  quantity  of  blankets  and 
wet  sbeets.  Of  mesmerism,  and  its  application  to  nervous  and  neuralgic 
diseases,  we  shall  not  pause  to  speak.  The  blessings  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered Ghlifroform  hare  been  so  fully  expatiated  upon  by  every  bod^, 
tbat  we  shall  simply  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  one  of  these  expositions  m 
«  kind  of  mock  beroic  verse,  cut  fre«i  a  reoesft  Sng^iafa  paper : 

^  Tske  bat  a  souff  at  this  essence  ansstbeticsl. 
Dropped  upon  a  handkerchief,  or  bit  of  sponge, 

And  on  your  eyelids  'tWiU  Sla|l  a  s^  hermetical. 
And  your  senses  in  a  trance  that  instant  plunge. 

«*  Then  you  may  be  pinched  and  punctorsd,  bumpM  and  thumped*  and  whacked 

about. 
Scotched,  and  scored,  and  lacerated,  cauterised,  and  hack*d  abool ; 
And  though  tender  as  a  chick — ^a  Sybarite  for  que«Mnets«^ 
Flay'd  alive,  onoeaseiens  of  a  feeliag  of  uneasiness. 

«« Celsos  win  witness  our  debt  €Mrargeeus  pfssently, 

Manage  operations  as  he  said  they  sfaonid ; 
Doing  them  safely,  and  speedily,  aod  pieasantly^ 

Just  as  if  the  body  were  a  log  of  wood. 

«'  Teedi,  instead  of  being  dtawn  with  agonies  imrneflsurable, 
Kow  will  be  extracted  with  sensations  rather  i^easutable. 
Obbroform  wiU  reader  quite  agreeable  Ihe  paitiog  with 
Any  useless  member  the  patient  has  been  smarting  with.** 

An  instance  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  anesthetioal  agent,  ie  seen  in 
the  following  incident,  which  occurred  recently  at  Taunton  Hunpital, 
when,  as  a  patient  was  undergoing  amputation  of  a  limb  while  inftuenced 
by  chloroform,  the  nurse  let  fall  the  bottle  containing  the  gas,  whtdt 
quickly  spread  its  somniferous  effects  over  the  operators,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  recovered  from  their  partial  insensibiiity. 

We  believe  tbat  ^ood  is  to  result,  both  to  medical  science  and  to  soci* 
•ty  at  large,  from  Uiese  important  new  auxiliariee  ia  surg ieal  an ;  siM 
only  aeespedienta  £iM  annihilatitig  suffering,  bat  also  fl-otti  their  san- 
ative effect  upon  life  itself,  since  many  a  painful  operation  will  now  btf 
williagly  submitted  to,  which  otherwise  would  have  proved  appalling  if 
not  impracticable.  Like  most  previous  accesnoas  to  our  stores  of  valna^ 
ble  knowledge,  the  adoptiua  oi  this  destroyer  of  pain  has  bad  to  eneoun- 
tar  the  absudi  prejudices  of  men  of  bigotry  and  prejudice — a  course  of 
procedure  evincing  about  as  much  wisdom  as  did  the  Irish  physician, 
who,  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  declared  tbat  **  the  deoaased  was  sv 
ill,  originaUi/t  tbat  if  be  had  not  been  murdered,  be  mast  have  died  half 
an  hour  before  !'*  But,  in  taking  our  leave  of  the  doctors,  and  all  theif 
peccadilloes,  we  must  at  least  do  them  the  justice  to  admit,  that,  with  all 
their  ingenuity  in  killing  or  ouriog,  they  c^maioly  do  not  i^gasd  faamatf 
life  with  socb  utter  indifferenea  as  our  military  cbiefkahis  evince  on  libe 
field  of  action,  nor  do  the  former  share  with  them  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  for  the  heroic  deed.  The  celebrated  Zimmerman  went  from 
Hanover  to  attend  Frederick  the  Qreat,  in  hisjast  iUoess.  One  day  tba 
king  said  to  bim,  *'  You  have,  I  presume,  sif ,  helped  many  a  man  into 
another  world  1"  This  was  rather  a  bitter  pill  for  the  doctor ;  but  the 
dose  he  gave  the  king  in  return,  was  a  judicious  mixture  of  truth  and 
flattery: — **  Nat  so  many  as  yoav  majestyn-  not  witb  so  maeh 
myseUl' 
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TBB  IDTBHTVIIS  BF  eBIISTOPIBI  eOLBIBITSr 

A  SBaVCL  TO  90AMmL'»  MVARTinLB  num  OftJUf  AAA. 


CAHT0    rOUKTH. 

ADVUmTKATIOV     OT    DOV    BARTHOLOHKW  tlT  THB  ISLARD  OF    BlfFAHfOlA,    SVUV* 
AHESCt  OF  TBB  TIC«ROT. 

Wb  torn  ni  to  aa  islet  rvreet, 

Lathed  hj  the  brioy  tea, 
Where  motlej  men  in  contest  fieroe 

StioTe  each  for  rietory. 

fkm  CrictoTars  fortrev  ttrong,  yon  know 

Had  itt  gold  mine  risen  near ; 
Soon  on  Ozema's  limpid  stream 

Did  San  Dombgo's  rear. 

Those  strong  holds  manned,  Bartholomow 

Had  roved  to  Xaragua, 
A  blooming  province,  spreading  west. 

Not  jet  beneath  his  sway. 

Beheehio  mild,  its  eaeiqne  reigned, 

Of  goodiy  savage  fsBM, 
Whose  bvtng  sister  biest  bis  home, 

A  lovely  ladian  dame. 

Of  brave  Oaonabo  sheM  lived 

The  briUe--Bnd  queen  of  graee  ; 
Of  beaoty,  wit,  and  gentleness— 

They  bailed  her  through  the  place 

Bee  lodiab  name,  AnaeUnat 

It  rendered,  CMden,  Flawir^ 
Fraternal  love  her  sfaelier'd  provedt 

Since  ialleu  her  consort*tf  power. 

Of  statare  tall,  and  nobly  formed, 

In  natives  roved  that  landt 
Their  elocation  clear,  and  smooth. 

Their  manner,  sweet  and  blaud. 

TwM  there  that  Hayti*s  Indians  dtebmed, 

Blest  souls  were  made  to  stray. 
Within  the  vale,  Ttheir  ParxuUte) — 

By  the  Lake  or  Xaragua, 


I  mBvshed  Don  Bartholomew, 
To  blessed  Xaragoa ; 
Heading  a  gav  and  warlike  band. 
Which  made  a  blright  display — 

Of  cavalry,  and  banera  fiiir. 
With  stirring  tramp  and  cJrom  < 

Beheehio  gntheriiig  nnmerons  forooi 
To  meet  them  soon  did  come. 

Bet^Bstle  strangers  wandered  tey. 

To  oonrteons  visit  pay ; 


The  caciqne  then  his  troops 
On  to  bis  town  led  waj^ 

Bising  by  Ba^  of  Leacon. — 
Soon  from  its  boonds  there  beamed 

A  train  ef  jouthfnl  virgins  sweet, 
To  Spaniarde  gieet  it  aeemed. 

Traditional  ballads  cbaanted  tbej 

So  sweetly  as  they  danced. 
With  each  a  palm  branch  in  bar  ha^d. 

As  sbwly  they  advanced : 

'  Then,  to  the  Governor  drawing  nigb. 
They  knelt  them  gently  down, 

And  at  his  feet  ber  palm  branch  each 
Laid  tow^->his  heart  was  won  I 

Then  last  there  came  a  litter  light-^ 
From  forth  it-^oh !  how  fair 

Was  that  divrnest  Indian  Queen, 
That  down  alighted  there  I 

Her  shining  hair's  luBnriance 
A  blushing  wreath  had  bound — 

Of  dttszltng  rays  her  heavenly  orb^^ 
Her  smtie,  that  witcherias  cfeweeiL 

A  glowing  robe,  of  various  dyes. 
Her  stately  form  enshrined  ; 

Her  lovely,  roonded,  naked  arms 
Sweet  iow'reca  toe  had  twined* 

The  liqoid  accents  of  her  voice 
The  air  then  gently  stirred  i 

On  the  listener's  ear  it  softly  slole^ 
As  werUtngs  ef  a  bird, 

A  mingled  grace  and  ipajesty 
Her  queen-like  mien  expressed ; 

The  second  Colon's  port  so  grand 
She  marked,  and  httii  addresaedL 

And  now  for  several  joyous  days, 

Was  entertainment  made 
For  goesls  so  high,  with  dance  and  aoa^, 

Aad  games  i^  pfeasaut  abada. 

Such  tribute  good  those  Indians  gave, 

A  summoned  oaravnt 
Bore  off  those  sttves,  so  fNiecibo^tbea, 

Which  pleased  the  Spaniards  wefl. 
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TkB  Adomiur€i  of  Ckrianpi^  CbtunUms^ 


Bow  marvelled  they,  the  beings  wild, 

At  wonders  when  displayed, 
Of  that  most  benuteous  miracle, 

In  mi»t  and  sail  arrayed. 

The  eaoiquefyoldly  soaght  the  ship— 
With  Oolden  F<fcw«r— and  soite; 

With  Lynxes'  eyes  they  keenly  gated^ 
'Twas  monster  most  complete  i 

When  burst  upon  the  startled  air, 
The  cannon's  thundering  sound, 

The  Oolden,  Floneer  the  sea  had  soogbt, 
And  sorely  had  been  drowned* 

Had  not,  with  gentle  force,  her  boat 

Her  perilous  leap. delayed : 
The  anchor  weighed— then  sails  were  set. 

And  mardal  music  made. 

Thns  joved  tboae  beings  innocent— 

The  tactions  all  uncurbed. 
Which  racked  a  portion  of  their  isle, 

Their  peaoe  had  ne*er  dismrbed. 


It  shocks  me  now,  a  tale  to  teU 

Of  the  foul  ingratitude, 
Of  one  who,  from  a  low  estate, 

With  power  had  been  endued. 

Yes !  o'er  the  isle,  a  high  oomnmnd. 

He  from  the  Viceroy  held, 
Yet  now,  vile  Boldan  op  arose, 

And  shamelessly  rebelled. 

The  Yioeray's  rule,  he  cried,  was  o'er- 
His  haughty  brothers  there. 

No  titles  from  the  Court  held  they  ^- 
The  two  woald  they  enanare, 

And  ke  the  island's  chief  would  reign: 
Some  shouted—"  live  the  King!" 

But  at  the  juncture  ships  there  came, 
Confirmmg  each  high  thing. 

The  soveraiffns  granted  Colon  great, 

Bra  parted  he  from  Spain; 
So,  Don  Bartholomew,  evermore, 

Should  Adelantado  reign. 

All  blasted  thus,  the  villains's  scheme. 

Who  fled  to  Xaragua, 
With  horde  of  restless  spirits  fierce. 

That  loved  his  lawless  sway. 

And  now,  the  Indians,  nnsnbdned, 

Detested  foces  whites 
The  caciques  plotted  treachery, — 

The  governor  armed  ibr  fight 

The  hamlets  glowed  in  flames  apace ! 

To  mountain's  red-skins  fled ! 
Of  caciques,  some  were  ta'en  there,— 

Bach  thought  to  lose  his  head. 

Oh  I  welcome  came  the  Admiral  then, 
From  off  his  aidnons  sail, 


No  rest  knew  he— hiii  brothers  worn 
£ecoanting  such  ssd  tale. 

Columbus  sooik  he  issaed  forth, 

A  proclamation  stem ; 
His  brother's  course  approving  well, 

It  the  rebels  charged  to  tum. 

His  off*eri  h\r  liviih  arrogance. 

And  scorn,  did  all  reject; 
The  Yiceroy  aimed  a  foroe  to  raise, 

That  might  this  horde  subject. 

Alas .'  in  vain^ach  soldier  there. 
With  them  a  friend  bad  he : 

So  onlv  note  was  sent  to  Spam, 
Of  their  infidelity. 

Of  Don  Bartholomew's  career. 
They  londly  all  complafbed ; 

The  Viceroy  tried  the  lenieot, 
Advantage  none  he  gained. 

And  now  from  Spain  advices  came. 
They  shed  a  chilling  away ; 

'Twas  Bishop  Fonseca  them  penned. 
His  enemy  ior  aye. 

They  answered  his  unvarnished  tale 

Of  that  rebellion,  sad  ; 
"  The  matter  shall  be  duly  searched  :** 

And  ah !  no  babn  they  h&d! 

Oh!  poor  Columbtist  ciroled  now 

By  rebels  all  around ! 
For  soon  was  e'en  his  trustiest  band 

With  mch  in  treaty  fonnd. 

Concordance  was  he  fbroed  to  make, 
With  those  seditions  men  :- 

Who  sore  oppressed  the  Indian  race : 
It  soffered  sadly  then ! 

YEAR  1499. 

Buddenlr*  on  the  weatem  coast, 
Had  ships  to  anchor  come, 

With  wild  Qieda  in  command,— 
Who  dearly  loved  to  i 


The  charla  of  Colon,  shown  in  Spain, 

Bv  Bishop  Fonseca ; 
Hau  he^optedr-aought  the 


And  Golf,  of  Faria. 

Now  to  the  sovereigna  all  unknown, 
Was  this  clandestine  game  i 

VesjntikUf  in  that  squadron  sailed. 
Who  gave  our  worid  bia  name. 

Foutwron^  'twas  to  Columbus  great, 

That  navigator  grand. 
Who  sailed  across  a  deep  unknown, 

And  fonnd  oar  blessed  laud,— 

His  noble  name,  that  he  ttamped  not^ 

Upon  our  noble  world ! 
By  «s  the  paltry  Florentines, 

Should  yet  aw^  be  buried! 
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Now  hMl  &(Me  ^v  idvmitQren, 
Skimmed  Paws  Oalf  aioond, 

And  trafficked  much  for  pearls  and  gold, 
At  th'  isles  adjacent  foaud. 

They,  pf  the  Carib  natives  too, 

Had  captives  ta'en  to  sell ; 
At  Hispaniola,  now  they'd  touched. 

There  to  outfit  them  well. 

For  home-boand  Toyiigerwith  needed  «toiM» 

These  reft  from  Xaragua, 
The  Viceroy  staid  they  not  to  greet, 

Bat  straight-way  steered  awa,y. 

Fresh  clonds  all  dark,  encompassed  now. 

The  head  of  that  Vicero]^, 
Whom,  cavaliers  of  noble  birth, 

Were  plottmg  to  destroy. 

With  him  they  yowed  shpuld  Boldia  faH-^ 
Whose  sway  caused  bitter  grief-^ 

These  bold  conspirators  were  ta*en. 
With  Mozica  their  chief. 

Thu  cavalier,  the  Tieeroy  doomed 

To  die  a  felon's  death ; 
Who,  bold  in  war,  jei  dustard  proved, 

Wtien  c«Ued  to  yield  bis  breat)i. 

Pale  (ear  that  vigorous  blow  inspired! 

To  lovely  Xaragua, 
The  remnant  fleeing,  Colon  thooght 

To  know  a  happy  day. 

And  now  to  F^ria's  poast  a^'n, 
To  sail  he  deemed, — its  streams 

To  seaTich  for  hidden  pearly  wealth, — 
Illasive  ail  those  dreams ! 

For  at  Hispania's  court,  the  while, 

Were  his  oppressors  rife. 
To  work  his  down-fall  plotted  they, — 

Perchance  to  ioae  him  life. 

The  ruffian*,  aM  distideriy. 

By  Colon  driven  away ; 
There  thronged  ^e  Kin^,--es  forth  he  rode, 

And  clamored  for  their  pay. 

And  subtile,  wily  monkiiy  the  while, 
Poured  in  the  sovereiens'  eaia» 

The  fell  disasters.  Colours  reign 
Had  wrought  their  oevaUers. 

The  eyer-fallinff  crystal  drops 

The  rock  will  wear  away  \ 
E'en  lsaballa*8  trostfal  mind. 

Dreaded  at  length  his  away. 

Commiasioikerto  the  Isle  they'd  speed,-^ 

The  Isle  by  factions  torn. 
Of  court— en  officer  of  nmk,— 
And  Spanish  subject  born,**- 

Was  he,  Don  BobadiUa-*now 

This  office  grave  to  fill ; 
At  San  Domingo  anchored  he, 

At  moment. fraoght  wi^  ill. 


Don  Moxica  his  doom  had  net. 
With  some  five  rebels  more ; 

And  others  there,  io  doienoe  ley^. 
Whose  lives  weqld  aooe  be  o*ei 

First  sight  by  BobedOla  spM, 

On  fair  Ozena's  bank. 
Was  gibbets  twaia—'enspesdiBg  iSaem^ 

TheibrDMefaeiief  I     ' 


The  Viceroy's  fete,  decided  lie, 
Sre  well  he'd  fended  down ; 

But  Colon,  with  Berthokinewt, 
Was  absent  frem  t^  tosia. 

A  proctaMMtioB  fesoed  be. 

At  door  of  holy  cfaoroh. 
Showing  commission  good  he  held. 

All  fections  deep  le  seeiefa. 

First,  smBBoeing  Don  Diege  nfld. 

To  yield  his  prisoners  o'er,— 
Who'd  yMd  them  not,  till  woo  pmm 
From  C4dim,  still  efer. 


So  Bobedilla  celled  his  ( 
And  burst  that  prison  door. 

As  Don  Diego,  bold,  rcfasod 
To  yield  those  prisoaeit  e'ev. 


The  shouldeis  ef  a  nob  tlalr  t 

The  rebels  issued  out. 
And  off  In  trfanph  wera  they  bome^ 

Amid  a  deafening  shout 

Thus  entered  into  oAice,  tfien, 

Don  Bobadilia — there 
Widiln  the  Viceroy's  home  he  dwvit,. 
And  shamelessly  did  dare, 

His  jewels,  plate,  end  gold,  to 
His  books,  and  papers,  too, 

As  they  had  confisoeted  been. 
Oh !  he  was  all  untroe  \ 


Now  Colon  ia  Cenoeptioa's  Fort, 
Within  the  Vega,  heard 

These  high  proceedings — ^Ugfat  he 
No  pulse  of  his  was  stirred. 


He  traced  the  tyrant  heaty  line, 

A  sharp  return  it  gained, — 
By  sovereigns  hiffh,  a  mandate  aigned,- 

Oh }  very  much  it  pained  \ 

A  blind  obedience  most  4ie  pa3r 

The  bests  of  th'  iron  roan, 
In  all  tbioffs  that  he  should  denend,— 

Twas  thus  the  contents  imn. 

Colon  at  once,  with  loyal  mind. 

He  yielded  at  that  word : — 
To  San  Domingo  straight  he  hied. 

Where  soon,  fall  soon,  be  heard. 

Bough  fetters  girt  Diego*s  ferm,— 
And  soon,  full  soon,  there  came 

An  order  from  the  men  of  power, 
T'inthrall  hi*  aoble  firane. 
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ilen«  cirelin^  f;aeed  with  hon  pale^ 
Where  snef  «ad  shame  were  bleat, 

Aft  he  yiekJed  to  the  haxtk  oommaud, 
With  looks  all  h««v<eDwani  beat  J 

Now,  tt  hw<^der  hrothei'e  odl, 
Came  Doa  Bartholomew; 
,  Hit  vi^roM  haodi,  wHhiroB  banday 
Were  aoea  eooireled  teo. 


Proud  BabadlUa  acw  thef  twl» 
If  or  did  each  other  aee, 

Knew  net  the  eharge  ugaiaat  them 
Nor  wliat  of  tbaiB,  ihtM  lie. 


From  gibbet  and  from  jail; 
Each  felon  by  the  bpatiMra  awed. 
Wore  tiia  malioioaa  Mb. 

Vptmm  day»tediHigedn4aA, 

Of  that  aad  Viceroy,  «ama 
An  eminaiy,  deiioal, 
rm^o  waa  kif  aamb. 

A  fMnl  cMnUa^  Cokm  daeaied* 
Tee  soi 


» sore,  his 
ADdsaid,''Fillaa,be 
Te  meet  my  ioai  di 


bear'st^koal 

r 


Vill^o,  who 

Fenseca, — Bishop  vile! 
Tet  ^wned  a  high  ohivalrie  aoal, 

leplied  witk  ooarteoat  sttiUet 

^*  Embarks  ywaf  BxeeUeacy  ^gh. 
With  me,  te  part,  for  Spain  f '^ 

As  forth  they  passed,  the  nibble's 
Were  beard*  alasJ  wiik  pain. 


A  bark  from  that  sad,  iDerafe  isle, 

Of  a  sweet  antncniial  day, 
Then  bore  that  reverend,  noble  forai. 

As  culprit's  bomnd,  away! 

Villejo,  with  a  dee[«  respect, 

Did  Colon  reverence; 
At  once  his  fettei^  ke^d  reraored. 

Would  he  kave  had  them  tbenoeb 

""  No,"  proadly  Bj^tke  he, — **  word  had  I 

To  bow  me,  sdently, 
To  aught  that  Babadilla  willed,— 

m  wear  them  o^er  the  sea  t" 

As  tencbed,  bis  foot»  her  pebbfod  Am^y-^. 

At  eUmk  <(f  ki8  irtm  eAata, 
One  loud,  indiznant  cry,  there  burst. 

Throughout  ike  wkole  of  8pain ! 

What  e'er  bis  lapse,  it  aiatten^  not,— 
In  €kam9  skovid  ke  be  karled« 

Prom  forth  that  fair,  that  splendid  realm, 
He*d  added  to  the  woridT 

And  when  to  court  of  Spain  he'd  eome, 

In  felon's  garb  anrayed. 
His  form  bent  low,— his  looks  as  snow, 

By  toils  and  troubles  made ; — 


Forth  waUed  Qneen  IsabeWi  temn  t-^ 

Coiumbus,  Boom,  and  pain, 
Had  borue  ttnflinehing^-fiow  hb  woes 

No  more  could  be  restrain* 

Low  on  lus  knees  be  sank  him  dew^, 
And  cried. — wilk  bitter  moan, — 

-^Oh!  soTOreigtisi  thus  Tve  been  repaid. 
For  all  that!  ba««  done  V* 

As  streamed  bis  tears,  o*er  furrowed  ckeekn 
The  sovereigns  raised  him  there  f 

And  kindly  Sj^mpathy  expressed,—- 
SieemiDgbis  grieCb  Co  share. 

False  Bobadilla  woaU  they  hurl. 

From  out  his  offioe  bigfa ; 
And  OeloQ  they  would  placio  in  state, 

Bef(Bi»  the  pablio  «yev 

In  all  bis  power  and  dignities ; 

And  >Ve1l  he'd  be  repaid 
For  all  his  loss  of  worldly  wealth, — 

Whwh  should  be  fully  weighed. 

Colambos,  then  MieVed,  hB  anra, 

In  «rkunpk  bisok  he'd  ea. 
To  th'  island  4m  18  iaie  tad  b^ 

All  deeply  pkmged  in  woe. 

But,  ofc !  his  hopes,— low.,  low — ifaey  h% 

Vrwh  evils  would  ensue. 
Did  be  at  once  return  him  there, 

Wilkin  the  rebels*  view. 

A  meaoia  wise  'twooM  be,  to  yield 

Their  pauions  space  to  cool ; 
Another  woald  the  oonrt  dispatch, 
Tii  Colon  «onUl  bare  rale. 

80  fepi^e  the  King, — Columbus  schooled 

His  mind,  to  know  content, 
When  to  another's  sway  he'd  see. 

His  sovereign  power  lent. 

The  grandee, — ^now  the  rein  to  take 

From  Bobadilla's  hand, — 
Don  Nicholas  D'Ovando. — sore 

Would  well  o'ej  raie  that  land. 

To  rmnk  6y  right  of  Krth  he  eame^ — 

And  courtier  blabd  conid  be : 
With  beard  of  aanguinaxy  boa, 

EflTeminate  frame  had  hOi 

but  ere  emfoaiked  Ovando  bigb, 

Unnumbered  rmnors  rose, 
Of  th'  isles  despotic  government,— 

Of  wretched  red  men's  woes, — 

Compsssed  by  Bobadnia*8  straia 

T'  amass  a  hoard  of  gold : 
The  natives  toiled  to  delve  their  minesi 

In  miseries  untold. 

To  whites  he  lawless  license  gave ; — 

And  most  abute  the  pain, 
Tbev  wrought  those  poor  defenceless  dnei; 

All,  wouU  be  cored  amain« 
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When  DoQ  Ovftndo  there  nboold  twij : 

Then,  for  the  Admiral  too, 
A  reaident  agent  there  shoold  dwell. 

To  gather  op  his  daa. 

A  freedom  now  wai  ^tveii  to  paas 
Tlio  negro,—- bom  ni  Spain,— 

To  their  new,  troiiblom  world,  afar ; 
See,  tmttinedyjirtir'^he  ttaim      • 


Which  fonlly  blots  oar  sbining  page 

Oh !  Liberty, — can  we 
BboQt  forth  thj  thrining,  glonoos 

Our  eban-onet  mot  free  !  t  i 


The  fleet  that  should  Orando  bear, 
His  distant  realm  to  sway, 

Was  greatest  far,  that  yet  had  sailodr 
To  the  new-world  awaj. 


A  brilliant  retinae  had  he^ 
With  bedy-goard  of  hone  ; 

Sach  style  was  that  allowed  to 
And  euljed  homf-^  aaaxeit. 


Colambas,  then  be  rested  him, 

In  old  Granada's  town : 
Well  pleased,  be  sure,  the  crafty  King, 

To  aold  thus  safely  down. 


That  towering  one,— who  stroTe  enee 
To  yield  him  service  true ; 

Another  voyage  would  he  make,. 
And  gave  the  ooart  hit  Tiew. 


Essayed,  bad  many  a  seanmi  gDo^, 

To  -reach  the  Indian  clime. 
By  circling  roand  the  Gape  Good 
And  each  had  foiled  each  time-*- 


Ti)l  bold  de  Ckiraa  made  the  \ 
Who'd  gained  his  shore  again. 

With  Eaerem  treasures  ladeD  well,— 
His  fame  rang  on  t»  Spain. 

The  savage  vweild,  darribped  Iteto 

By  our  great  Admiral, 
Scant  store,  as  yet,  of  gold  had  ahed— 

Thai  voyage  on  Portagal— » 

Inmeiiate  meaUk,  and  vast,  had 

Great  Colon's  bosom  fired. 
And  he,  ta  fiad  a  facile  roole 

To  India  old,  deaired. 

He  mused — a  strut  ahonld  paas  where  1 

The  letkffiMe  Dariea  t 
Still  rose  the  orient  realm  to  bim. 

As  land  he'd  weetmanpd  seen  t 


Bach  land  he  deemed  &r  weet 
Could  there  this  channel  be. 

From  the  Caribbean  passing  ob 
To  Join  the  hidkan  8eo~^ 


The  new4bitBd  world  at  onee  'twocdd  liaie^ 

With  richest  olden  part  t 
This  dream  made  ihro^,  as  if  in  yooth. 
His  still  Ireah,  glowing  heart. 

The  sovereigas  proraptljr  yielded  hiok 

Permission  there  to  sail— 
His  eoortly,  priestly  enemies. 

No  mors  eiuid  thefpreimL 


[td  XI  aoirrmiixD.] 


•       FEONTIEK  LIFE.* 

Ir  we  were  ealled  apon  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day,  we  would  arrange  it  in  three  distinct  classes :  Tlie 
Tepid — ^indulged  in  by  young  ladies  of  both  sexes,  whose  Pegasus  is  « 
rocking  chair ;  also  much  affected  by  the  vidims  of  a  "  greei>eyed*'  Ph»> 
lanthrop^,  who  only  rise  above  mild  platitudes,  when  vrged  into  virulence 
by  the  violence  of  their  complaint ;  the  Pyrotechnic,  originally  introduced, 
we  believe,  by  a  London  auctioneer,  and  worthy  alone  of  the  knights  of  the 
hammer  and  advertisement.  As  Shelley,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  8b«mld 
be  read  by  the  side  of  a  murmuring  stream,  so  should  the  works  of  this 
class  be  studied  before  the  foot-lights,  amid  an  accompaniment  of  blue  fire, 
the  gnashings  of  angry  trumpets,  and  the  shrill  spittings  of  shrewish  fifes. 

•Old  Hicks  the  Onide ;  or  Adyentnrea  in  the  Camanche  Country,  in  Search  of  a  Gold  Mine. 
By  C.  W.  Webber,  auUior  of  « Jack  Long,  or  a  Shot  in  Uie  Eye."  New-Yerk,  Harper  At 
Brothers. 
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Then,  there  is  the  Romnntic  school,  enrefoping  immorality  and  sensual- 
ity in  cachemire ;  clothing  virtue  in  rags,  and  mingling  charlatan  honors 
with  frippery  and  sentiment,  in  a  strange  jumble,  yet  preserving  an  under 
current  of  philanthropy  and  cant.  We  do  not  wonder  that  our  artists  re- 
ceive commissions  for' the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  French  school,  nor 
are  we  surprised  that  Eugene  Sue  should  decline  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
his  admirers.  It  is  better  for  ail  parties  that  the  delusion  sboaid  be  pre- 
•erved^-that  the  inrentors  of  such  thrilling,  faoman  diabieHe  should  be  re- 
garded by  a  wondering  world  as  specimens  of  some  little  known,  modem 
Fbilantbropophagi. 

In  the  face  of  this  popular  rage  for  'Mntense''  charlatanry,  it  is  a  bold 
eiqperiment  for  a  man  of  uucontaminated  tastes,  and  natural  habits,  to  pub- 
lish a  work  like  the  one  before  us,  whose  chief  recommendations — apart 
from  its  beauty  of  style  and  general  literary  merits — are,  the  freshneai 
caught  from  the  wild  prairie  and  forest  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid — the 
unadorned  truthfulness  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  pervading  sense  of  the 
beautiful  with  which  the  author  has  invested  it  like  a  fragrant  atmosphere. 
It  was  a  bold  experiment  in  these  days  of  vitiated  taste,  but  Mr.  Webber, 
we  fiincy,  is  just  the  man  Id  make  sooh  an  eiperimeDC.  He  calculated 
well  that  the  natural  love  of  the  tmlblbl  and  chaste  would  respond  to  his 
effiNTts,  nor  was  he  disappointed-Mis  we  leara  has  been  shewn  in  the  soe- 
eess  of  his  book. 

But  its  exquisite  descriptions  of  natvre,  and  its  refined  and  exalted  tone 
of  thought,  are  not  the  only  excellencies  of  the  work.  Here  we  find  that 
truth,  which  is  so  much  stranger  than  fietien ;  the  *'  perils  by  flood  and 
field ;"  the  wild  scenes  and  stirring  iacideots  of  Frontier  Life ;  the  hunt ; 
the  Indian  fight,  and  the  disastroos  retreat,  are  depicted  vrtth  a  graphie 
power,  adding  to  romance  the  charm  of  reality. 

We  will  give  here  a  rapid  outline  of  the  main  incidents  and  scope  of  the 
book. 

Our  author,  finding  the  life  of  a  settler  in  Texas  becoming  monotonoai 
for  lack  of  adventure,  started,  with  eight  Rangers  as  restless  as  himself,  in 
search  of  a  traditionary  gold  mountain  in  the  Camanche  coontry.  The 
rode  and  simple  honesty  of  the  frontier-man  is  well  delineated  in  the  char« 
acters  of  his  companions ;  particularly  in  that  of  the  hero,  "  Old  Hicks.** 
One  offshoot  from  civilization  deserves  particular  notice,  a  reckless  fellow, 
who  disputed  with  an  Irish  rival  the  palm  of  wit — who  seems  to  have  been 
the  good-tempered  "  butt"  of  the  expedition,  and  whose  quaint  antics  en- 
livened the  tediousness  of  the  long  march.  The  Doctor  is  a  man  worth 
knowing ;  himself  and  his  air-gun  were  perfect  godsends  to  the  company ; 
and  the  account  of  his  strange  exploits  forms  not  the  least  entertaining 
portion  of  the  volumes. 

We  give  an  outline  of  his  character : 

**  Doctor  Martin  was  from  a  good  family  at  Philadelphia ;  had  gradnated  at  one 
of  the  eastern  colleges,  and  afterwards  received  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  the  UniTcrsitj  of  PeoDsylvania.  His  restless  disposition  would  not  let  him 
remain  qniet  aoy  where,  and  he  turned  actor,  and  traveled  over  the  West  with  a 
theatrical  company. 

'*At  length,  after  many  queer  adventures,  he  found  himself  at  the  Trinity 
colony,  where  his  knowledge  of  medicine  made  him  at  last  valuable. 

^*  'the  only  remnant  left  of  his  player  finery  was  a  black  velvet  cloak,  from  which 
the  pile  had  been  nearly  all  worn ;  and  this  was  now  fastened  aronnd  his  neck,  the 
loose  ends  flattering  and  streaming  out  behind  like  a  piratical  flag,  as  he  rode.  His 
bear-skin  cap  was  garnished  with  feathers,  and  his  hnnting-shirt  decorated  with 
rows  of  pins,  used  for  the  purpose  of  impaling  upon  his  cap  any  insects  he  might 
eatch ;  for  he  was  an  entomologist  and  naturalist  in  general. 
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**  la  his  hand  he  held  m  Hir-f^ttB*  ma  iMthimefit  w^ich  wm  tik^n  otttiraly  dMsad, 
and  almogt  forgotten  by  civilization,  thoagb  at  th«  Ume  of  its  dUcoTt^ry  it  had 
created  an  immense  excitement.  The  doctor,  besides  his  other  accoroplishmeDtiv 
had  dabbled  much  in  experimental  chemistry,  and  had  become  quite  a  proficieiit 
in  what  was  still  the  *  Black  Art*  to  simple  frontiersmen.  He  had  taken  up  the 
old  model  and  theory  of  the  air-gun,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  too  cumber- 
iODie  and  cemplex  for  practical  purpoaes,  and,  afVer  a  year  or  two  spent  in  experl- 
meacs  at  Giocinnafti,  had  aaoeaeded  in  ooaviaciag  himself  tiiat  he  had  ao  simplified 
the  applioatieii  ef  the  maehinery  neaeasary  to  ^e  condenaation  of  alts  that  tlvi 
l^ociple  oeald  he  efielBBtij  applied  to  vmaii  arms  uader  all  the  eacigeooiea  of  die 
rudest  service.  He  had,  accoiidingly,  perfected  his  invention  or  improvement  in  a 
vifle;  and,  alter  securing  the  patent  at.  home*  came  oat  to  the  frontier  with  the 
determination  of  testing  its  efficiency  at  all  personal  haaards.  He  had  not  heard 
our  adventure  until  we  were  under  way,  and  had  followed  us  on  die  instant  with 
ehaTftcteristic  restlessness.  He  expressed  fats  determi nation  to  accompany  us,  and 
aeMier  oiar  persuasion  nor  Areata  eould  tieter  him.  We  finally  gave  hi,  and  wtA 
■o  vefy goodgraceagraed  to  Tetala  what  wa  ooold  ttet  bat  regaid  aaa  aura  bordaik'* 

After  many  "  bait^breadth  'saapaa,"  through  which  wo  hava  not  tiaaa  to 
fallow  Ibis  littla  hand  af  aMcry  vtigAhoiida ;  and  ailar  having  inareasad  their 
Bawber  by  tha  addiiioii  of  a  woman*  who  aprang  up  like  av  aagal  in  tba 
wiideraaiai  and  whom  diay  reaaiaed  fe^an  a  horde  of  maranding  Oaiiiatichea» 
tha  whole  party  Middanly  And  tbemaeltaa  takan  prisonera  by  aoma  conliB^ 
erated  tribes  of  Indians  under  the  command  of  a  redoubted  Frteaoh  ea^gra 
aobie,  Tha  axpMta  and  partial  bMiory  of  ihia  atraage  man  are,  wa  believe, 
noCoriotte  in  Texas..  His  xbaraclar  ia  well  drawn  by  Mr.  Webber.  He 
iraa  a  kind  of  Eob  Roy  on  a  krga  aCala ;  levying  tribute  on  tha  Meztcaii 
border.  The  lady  who  waa  raacBMl  by  onr  author,  and  wltoappeaia  to  have 
r6|>aidhia  gallantry  bf  captivatMig  hiai,  is  ooa  of  the  moat  romantic  and 
witching  creations  of  womankind  it  haa^er  been  onr  happineaa  to  aMd 
with.  Poeaetead  of  masculine  conrage,  yet  full  of  womanly  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  she  exerts  an  irresistible  charm  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ae 
that  it  is  little  wonder  sbe  should  have  led  the  gallant  captain  captive.  The 
eaptore  of  our  party  happily  reaillta  in  their  adoption  into  one  of  the  iribea 
of  the  ftranga  oonfederation  of  which  Count  Albert  waa  the  originator* 
Our  captain  ia  then  anddealy  proaaotad  as  war  chieftain  of  thia  Tribe,  and 
our  party  set  out  in  proaeoution  of  their  common  objectr^^^he  discovery  of 
the  gold  mountain. 

The  Camanches,  bowetar,  have  strange  auperatilioBS  eonnected  witk 
this  gold ;  they  regard  th^ir  national  existence  as  dependent  upon  keeping 
the  inonntain  sacred  from  the  profane  cupidity  of  -the  white  man ;  therefore 
they  oollectad*  ia  thousands^  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  band  of  Rangers 
and  their  newly-made  allies.  While  overshadowed  by  the  gathering  hosta 
of  hostile  Indians,  and  threatened  by  the  defection  of  their  friends,  tha 
French  count  meets  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  rangers,  who 
discovers  his  sister  in  the  woman,  and  learns,  by  the  count's  confession, 
that  she  has  been  made  a  victim  to  his  lust  and  caprice;  and  scarce  is  the 
natural  indignation  of  the  warriors  at  the  death  allayed,  by  the  admirable 
tactics  of  the  French  lady  and  old  Hicks,  before  all  have  to  fly  before  the 
storm  of  Camanches  who  bear  down  upon  them.  The  following  description 
of  the  flight  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  we  have  ever  read : 

**•  We  were  not  exactly  panic  struck,  but  desperate.  Resistance  would  be  use- 
less, nay,  impossible,  unless  we  reached  cover.  That  heavy  mass  would  pass 
trampling  over  us,  as  over  a  ripe  wheat- field,  bending  as  we  were  to  fall  alreadyi 
with  our  exhausted  horses. 

"  Ah !  how  dear  life  seemed  to  me  bow,  for  the  first  time,  through  ail  the  perila 
of  these  adventures !  now«  at  last,  I  had  something  to  make  it  dear  to  me»  and  mum 
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both  the  object  and  the  fife  were,  as  xaf  fears  represented,  for  the  first  time  really 
jeopnrdized. 

*'  Wo  had  passed  through  quite  as  many  fearful  exigencies  as  this  without  a 
tboitght  of  apprehension  on  my  part,  but  then  SRS  had  not  been  iVee,  nor  had  I 
elearly  recognized  that  she  wight  be  something  to  my  future  ! 

«*  We  had  now  come  in  iriew  of  the  haven  of  temporary  safety,  at  least,  yet  H 
was  stfll  nearly  two  miles  off.    Bat  our  horses  were  beginning  to  fail. 

*«The  prodiipons  tension  of  speed  up  to  which  they  had  Men  lashed  through 
such  a  distance  began  to  tell  now  in  the  snapping  of  life-cords,  and,  as  we  rushed 
on,  rMer  and  horse  lay  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  our  track. 

*'  The  horses  of  the  Indians  ahead  first  began  to  fail,  and  when  they  did,  would 
imp  as  if  Aot  through  the  head.  We  oould  not  stop,  and  left  their  riders  to  meot 
the  warrior^s  fete  as  ^ey  might. 

**  We  had  swept  oast  some  fifteen  or  twen^  dismounted  riders  ^nd  dead  horses, 
and  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  motts,  when  a  deafening  yell  Arom  behind  an- 
Dounced  that  our  fi»es  were  close  at  hand.  Looking  over  my  shoulders,  I  saw  they 
were  indeed  fearfully  ckise.  I  caught  a  g^mpse  <^  the  straining  nostrils  of  their 
kcnrses  and  of  thair  g Mkures  of  triumph. 

<*  Ah !  it  WAS  very  tarrible !    We  made  yet  m«re  oenmlsive  effma  to  for^Mf 
wretchod  horses  on,  and  some  of  them,  gamat  than  the  veat,  responded  BoMy*  hal . 
their  dark  forms  dotted  the  earth  thicker  and  thicker  as  we  rushed  by* 

"  I  now  began  to  miss  men  from  mj  side.  With  a  wild,  strany  laugh»  Sr* 
Martin  went  down  with  his  horse  and  air-gon  upon  my  left,  and  in  another  iostantt 
his  defiant  death-ery  reached  me. 

**  Under  other  circumstances,  had  aN  the  Indians  Aat  ever  wore  moccasins  been 
^lose  enough  for  me  to  feel  the  hot  breath  of  their  p«rauil,  1  am  sure  I  should  have 
•topped  to  alrenge  that  cry.  Botahe!  she  who  fude  «t  my  side  f  I  ceuld  aeev  heai\ 
know  nothing  else  but  her !  This  was  diiloyel  ta  the  fakb  of  coeondasfaiji,  but  It 
Iwas  loyalty  to  the  religion  of  the  heart  . 

«*  The  last  spasm  of  eflRirt  had  cone.  The  arrows  of  our  porsoers  wars  whist- 
ling in  o«r  midst  whee  we  reached  the  OMltB. 

^  Here  our  lodhMw  scattered  in  every  direction,  each  taking  cere  ef  himself  a 
he  could. 

'  ••  The  first  of  Ihe  motts  were  cbapamd  thickets,  and  ceald  not  be  penetrated ;  but 
tfiere  were  many  small  openlnp  between  them,  and  Into  these  we  dived  in  small 
squads. 

''  This  oharaeter  of  the  ground  broke  up  the  fipont  and  weight  of  the  enemy^ 
pursuit,  since  only  a  small  number  could  foltow  us  abreast,  and  this  more  nearly 
eqnalieed  our  strength. 

**  We  now  reined  up  somewhat,  and  ga?e  them,  the  contents  of  three  gnns.  This 
was  a  rash  proceeding,  for  we  should  have  been  content  to  keep  on,  withool 
attracting  particular  attention  to  ours,  among  the  many. other  parties  who  were 
flying  through  the  diflferent  fames  of  prairie. 

^  Our  discharge  made  their  front  recoil,  but  then  it  had  the  eflTect  of  drawing 
heedreds  in  our  directioa  from  the  rear ;  and  what  nude  the  imprudence  still  mora 
disastrous,  the  narrow  passage  we  had  chosen  soon  opened  into  a  small  meadow* 
prairie,  which  gave  them  opportunity  to  spread. 

**  The  grim  chief,  with  about  thirty  of  his,  or,  rather  my  warriors,  who  had  stuck 
dose,  since  his  rescue,  to  Old  Hicks,  led  all  Uie  force  there  waa  still  left  to  back 
the  ferlom  quartette  composed  of  Hicks,  Landeville,  the  woman,  and  myself. 

"  In  a  twinkling  the  little  prairie  was  filled  in  our  rear  by  over  two  hundrad  howl* 
lag,  eager  warriors,  who  rushed  upon  us  now  as  sure  prey. 

*' There  had  been  no  time  for  us  to  load  our  guns ;  but  I  sawthat,eiitheopposiCa 
side,  nt  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  the  open  timber  commenced. 
*  **  To  reach  this  was  security ;  but  they  were  upon  us,  and  oor  hctraes  were  stag- 
paring.  We  yet  had  two  pistol-loads  apiece  except  Landeville.  Never  was  the 
last  round  of  a  forlorn  hope  delivered  with  more  desperate  steadiness  than  those 
last  shots  of  oars  at  close  quarters. 

^  We  fired  at  interrals,  one  at  a  time,  as  we  stowly  retreated,  whenever  they 
pressed  too  ck>ssly  upon  us.  As  our  advanoe  of  warriors  reached  the  timber,  they 
made  a  most  furious  demonstration  to  cut  us  off. 

••  They  were  so  dose,  that  seveni  of  their  kmcea  WM«  threwD  at  us,  bee  Ikase  we 
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were,  by  Uiit  time,  dexterons  eoongh  to  dodj^e.  As  we  roea,  three  of  m  fired  oar 
last  pistol,  which  caused  them  to  hesitate  an  instaot,  sbce  a  warrior  fell  for 
every  shot. 

*'  W  ith  a  terrific  yell  of  disa|>poioted  fury,  they  rushed  oo  agRin  as  we  were 
hurrying  our  enfeebled  horses  after  the  Indians  into  the  timber,  when  I  beard  a 
single  shot  behind  ns,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  feather-crowned  chief  tumble  from 
his  saddle  in  the  front*  and.  as  they  all  recoiled,  Laodevilie  waved  above  his  head 
the  second  pistol  that  had  slain  a  chief  that  day,  and  with  a  harsh  yell,  sponed  on 
his  tottering  horse  after  us. 

**  They  did  not  attempt  to  follow  us  further,  for  we  immediately  disiiMnuitad» 
and  took  our  positions  behind  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

*'  Southern  Indians  never  leave  their  horses  to  assail  such  a  defence,  and,  after  a 
shot  or  two  from  our  re-loaded  rifles,  they  commenced  a  rapid  retzeat.** 

Mr.  Webber  invests  the  wild  life  of  the  borderer  with  much  of  poetry  and 
philosophy.  He  possesses  a  delicacy  of  perception  and  a  subtlety  of  thooglUy 
together  with  a  facility  of  conveying  his  emotions  to  the  mind  of  his  reader^ 
with  which  few  are  gifted.  The  following  from  the  chapter  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Savage  Life,  is  a  manly  exposition  of  truths,  which  have  ibr  a  long 
,  time  puzzled  the  heads  of  our  wiseacres,  done  in  a  dashing  style,  in  which 
satire  is  handled  with  the  freedom  and  effect  of  the  ^  qoirt  lash''  of  the 
Ranger.  This  cliapter  contains  higher  wisdom  than  could  be  expected  io  a 
book  of  its  class,  and  surprises  us  just  as  we  are  surprised,  by  those  unex* 
pected  bursts  of  imagination,  description  and  deep-toned  enthusiasm,  which 
are  constantly  occurring  in  its  pages.  We  give  the  opening,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  a  class  of  readers,  who  would  scarcely  be  indined  to  expect 
anything  from  a  book  with  sueh  a  title. 

**  It  seems  that  the  highest  tnUhs  in  many  departments  of  haraas  investigatioo, 
which  it  has  taken  our  complex  civilisatioa  many  eenturin  to  arrive  at  or  approedw 
are  recognised  and  acted  upon  intuitively  in  the  savage  or  elementary  forms  of  the 
social  state. 

«« The  savant  travels  an  enorraoosly  cireuitons  route  of  precedent,  through  books 
and  musty  parchments,  within  the  walls  of  the  cell  or  studio,  and,  after  all  the 
weary  way,  has  only  picked  np,  amid  the  ashes  and  bones  of  centuries,  a  fragment 
tary  particle  or  two  glittering  with  the  deathless  light  of  Natnre's  tmdi :  the  sav. 
age  lives  in  her  immediate  embrace,  and  the  oU  mother  smiles  always  benignaBtly 
upon  her  simple  children.  Thus  they  grow  strong  upon  the  giant*s  food,  drawn 
firom  her  own  warm  bosom,  and  act  the  prophecies  of  acience--live  in  the  real  of 
its  bright  though  sickly  visions  I 

**  The  great  geniuses  are,  and  have  been,  essentially  savages  in  all  but  the  breech- 
clout.  They  arrive  at  truth  b^  much  the  same  processes ;  they  equally  acorn  all 
shackles  but  those  of  the  God-imposed  senses,  whether  corporeal  or  spiritual,  aod, 
with  like  self-reliance,  rule  all  precedento  by  the  Gospel  as  revealed  within  thean 
selves! 

**  It  would  be  a  disquisition  filled  with  highest  interest  to  the  true  pbiloeoplier, 
and  pregnant  of  rebuke  to  the  seientific  pedant,  which  would  treat  knowingly  of 
the  many  facts  in  the  daily  life  of  the  savages  of  this  continent,  which  show  them 
to  have  unconsciously  anticipated  by  centuries  the  slow  and  turgid  revebtioDa  of 
science  as  taught  in  our  schools  of  cirilisatioK. 

'*  To  say  that  they  are  £Eir  enough  ahead  of  our  philosophers  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  physical  life  and  the  processes  of  inductive  reason,  would  sound  like  a 
monstrous  assumption ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  one. 

**  The  genuine  savage  is  a  living  denoonstiatbn  of  simple  mathematics,  soch  as  the 
stylus  or  type  has  never  yet  perpetuated  to  the  dreary  confusion  of  thd  pale^ 
smoke-dried  victims  of  '*  the  midnight  oil.*' 

**  Within  the  certain  range  of  his  excursions,  he  is  a  better  naturalist  than  any  of 
them  all,  from  the  okl  Brahmins,  or  even  Aristotle,  down  to  our  later  natarslisli, 
so  far  as  an  absolute  intimacy  and  sympathetie  community  with  the  life  of  vriM 
animals  is  concerned. 

t  «*  The  habits  of  these  creatures,  wild  and  simple  as  themselves,  are  fiunUiar  to 
them  from  chikihood  as  those  of  their  own  mates  in  their  own  tribe. 
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**  They  know  perfeetly  all  their  ingoings  and  ontcomings ;  what  changes  fhe  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  seasons  produce  in  these,  or  npon  their  passion^ 
and  affections,  their  uprisings  and  Ijings  down. 

**  They  are  equally  familiar  with  all  the  changes  in  size,  plumage,  pelage,  &c., 
produced  by  age  and  the  seasons. 

•'  In  a  word,  though  they  can  not,  with  Cayier,  read  you  the  Natural  History  of 
■n  antediloTian  world,  with  its  fossil  remains  for  a  text,  yet  they  can,  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  excursions,  furnish  you  with  more  accurate  details  of  the  world 
as  it  is  than  Covier  and  all  his  peers. 

**  They  can  puzsle  the  profoundest  optician  by  their  powers  of  vision,  and  set  at 
naught  his  subtlest  theories ;  so  with  regard  to  the  sciences  of  the  other  senses. 

"  In  each  of  these  they  nearly  equal  tl^  moat  extraordinary  of  the  animals  who 
excel  in  a  particular  sense^  as  the  eagle,  the  cat,  the  hound,  &c.,  and  yet  have  th« 
advantage  of  combining  all. 

**  How  inMueasurably  superior  such  life  to  the  prosy  vegetation  of  the  civilized 
man  ;  and  what  amazing  discoveries  such  organizations  would  bring  to  the  field  of 
his  investieitious,  aided  by  his  mechanics  I 

**  How  IS  this  life  perfected,  and  such  organization  perpetuated  1 

**  The  savage  is,  most  innocently,  a  profound  master  of  the  laws  of  life.    He  has 
never  taken  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  or  travelled  to  the  Continental  schools ;  yet  . 
hta  simple  habits  are  so  far  above  the  fractieal  wisdom  of  learned  professors  as  to 
enable  him  to  look  down  with  patronizing  pity  upon  the  technical  and  ponderoua 
stupidity  of  all  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  world. 

"  Tlie  object  of  medical  science  is  to  preserve  as  well  as  restore  health.  We 
have,  in  civilization,  the  moat  stupendously  pompous  appliances  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  such  knowledge  as  we  possess,  in  all  the  departments  of  this  science. 

*'  The  Indian  laughs  to  shame  all  this  silly  parade !  Long  ago  he  humbly  asked 
of  his  ancient  mother  Nature  that  she  would  teach  him,  and  she  is  always  gra- 
eious,  except  to  those  who,  like  our  learned  professors,  attempt  to  teach  her!  She 
answered  his  prayer.  She  told  him  f o  k)ok  upon  the  wild  bhxis  and  beasts  around 
him,  and  he  might  read  her  written  revelations  of  tl\e  laws  of  life  and  health. 

**  The  Indian  was  humble,  and  obeyed.  He  took  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life  from  them;  aad  when  we  grow  wise  enough,  we  too  will  wipe  out  our 
dusty  records,  and  take  not  only  fram  the  same  source,  but  as  well  from  him  our 
science. 

*^  As  he  is  more  powerful,  more  long-lived,  more  active,  more  enduring  of  hun- 
eer,  and  thirst,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  season,  than  any  one  of  the  in- 
&rior  denizens  of  the  wilderness  through  which  be  ranges,  so  will  those  bold  men 
of  civilization,  who  adopt  bis  humble,  unpretending  science,  outstrip,  io  physical 
development,  the  feeble  slaves  of  precedeat  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

*'  Simplicity  and  common  sense  guide  the  savage.  He  lives  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  elemental  world.  To  these,  whether  not,  cold,  or  temperate,  he  must 
adapt  himself,  his  own  constitution,  and  that  of  his  children. 

**  All  these  vicissitudes,  have  to  be  faced,  whether  or  no ;  so  he  commences 
with  accustoming  his  child  to  them  from  its  birth. 

'*  He  plungrs  it  hito  the  water,  and  teaches  it  to  swim  before  it  can  walk.  He 
gives  it  simple  food,  accustoms  it  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst ;  its  life  is  to  be  a 
predatory  one,  so  he  habituates  it  to  the  use  of  mimic  arms  so  soon  as  it  can  handle 
them.  Its  games  are  all  such  as  will  fit  it  for  the  war- trail  on  the  prairie  or  th# 
mountain  fbray. 

'*  The  child  grows  up  a  warrior  without  knowing  it.  "When  it  receives  a  bruis- 
ing full  in  hunting,  or  is  wounded  in  their  dangerous  games,  like  the  frog  when 
bitten  by  the  spider,  it  has  its  prompt  remedy  at  haiHl,  runs  to  the  nearest  stream, 
and  lies  down  in  it  until  the  pain  is  relieved,  or  else  in  harmless  mimicry  of  i>e- 
dantic  nostrums,  snatches  some  fresh  herb  from  the  earth,  that,  with  its  natural 
coolness,  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  inflammation. 

**•  So  he  grows  up  his  own  physician ;  and.  if  more  serious  disease  overtake  him, 
which  is  seldom,  abstinence,  the  steam  sweat  of  hot  rocks  with  water  poured  on 
them  under  a  blanket  followed  by  a  plunge  into  the  cold  stream,  relieves  him. 

**  He  is  his  own  surgeon,  too ;  and  if  a  limb  is  broken,  he  takes  it  to  the  nearest 
running  water,  steeps  it  there  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  binds  it  up  with 
innocent  herbe  in  some  soft,  fibrous  bark,  returns  to  the  cokl  water  as  often  as  the 
inflammation  rises,  and  is  well  in  an  incredibly  abort  time. 
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^«  So  with  woandff  of  evoiy  deicriptioa.  A  tii^^  wurior  will  bear  woaodb  of 
a  character  and  number  that  would  kill  three  white  moD,  and  yet,  by  the  aid  of 
abstineoce,  his  immense  recuperative  energies,  and  such  simple  treatment  aa  wa 
have  mentioned,  he  is  up  again  and  in  the  saddle  before  the  corpse  of  a  white  man 
Would  have  been  fairly  in  the  way  of  decomposition. 

**  This  system  eonstitutes,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  adaptation  of  ^  means  to  the 
end.'  We  do  not  wish  to  make  our  children,  in  civilization,  profesaional  robbery 
eertainlv,  but  we  must  aod  do  desire  to  make  them  men.  Physically  men  in  every 
sense  of  hardihood  and  endurance,  they  are  best  fitted  to  become  ethically  ao  u 
e? ery  sense  of  ^ood  citixenahip." 
• 

We  have  alao^  in  the  aama  chap4er^  the  sterner  aide  of  the  extraordinary 
ebtraoter  of  the  French  woman,  whieh  ia  sketched  in  a  single  passage.  W« 
must  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  this  woman  to  the  French 
robber,  Connt  Albert,  are  still  of  an  exceedingly  doabt  Ail  character,  and  our 
captain,  in  spite  of  the  passion  for  her,  which  possesses  him,  concludes  thaC 
he  is  neither  enough  of  a  savage  or  a  Parisian,  to  disregard  these  perplexing 
questions,  whether  the  woman  he  loves  is,  or  has  been,  the  willing  mistress 
oX  another  man ;  yet  the  powerful  spell  of  her  presence  both  command,  aod 
plead)  that  he  should  trust.  Whatever  doubts  he  may  wrestle  with  whilst  abo 
is  absent,  he  is  heartily  ashamed  of  them  all  tlie  moment  he  looks  into  her 
eye.  But  this  contest  with  his  prejudices  and  his  passion  through  all  the 
gloom  of  uncertainty,  constitutes  an  intensely  dramatic  portion  of  the  book. 

Indeed,  from  the  time  of  our  introduction  to  her  we  recognize  her 
as  a  most  remarkable  being,  and  whether  a  true  or  ideal  delineation, 
she  is  certainly  a  noble  addition  to  historical  romance.  She  stands 
as  a  strictly  original  type  of  feminine  heroics,  such  as  only  Paris  and 
Life  among  the  Camanches  could  produce^  when  their  mduenee  was  ooai« 
bined. 

In  illustration  of  the  powets  of  description  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  one 
of  the  best  traits  of  this  new  writer,  we  cannot  forbear  giTtng  a  description 
of  a  prairie  on  ^re,  which  we  consider  decidedly  the  best  yet  published, 
though  soroe^of  our  best  writers  have  attempted  it.  The  party  of  Rangers 
had  the  day  previous  severely  drubbed  a  band  of  Caroanches,  who,  in 
revenge  therefor,  set  (ire  to  an  immense  prairie  on  every  side  of  them  jusi 
irheo  they  had  reached  the  midat  of  ii.    p^«  72  to  76. 

**  February  1. — After  passing  the  bottom  of  the  creek  on  which  we  camped  this 
mornine,  we  came  upon  an  open  expanse,  bounded  only  by  the  pky,  where  it  obut 
down  like  a  vast  inverted  basin  upon  the  dead,  plain  level.  Out  to  our  lefb  a  long, 
black,  irregular  line  of  baffalo  was  stretched,  Uke  a  great  ragged  blur  upon  the  fiur 
breadth  of  space. 

**  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  those  countless  legions  of  dark,  moving  things  shear- 
ing the  brown  grass  before  them  as  tbey  roUed  slowly  on ! 

**  For  miles  and  miles  the  infinite  multitude  was  thronging,  until  their  rounded 
hacks  grew  up  against  the  skv,  and  the  strained  gaze  felt  weary  in  tracisg  them. 
f  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  before.  The  pigeons,  when  thejf(  dond  the 
sun,  can  scarcely  be  more  numerous. 

**  We  had  been  moving  past  them  for  several  hours,  and  still  were  all  gasing  in 
mute  astonishment  at  this  mcvrvelous  array,  when  Old  Hicks  suddenly  exclaimed^ 
pointing  over  to  the  right,  *  The  prairie*s  on  fire  !  The  cussed  Injuns  want  ta 
hum  us  up  !*  * 

21^**  I  turned  quickly  enough.  Just  under  the  horizon  there  was  firat  merely  a 
ligjbt  smoky  haze,  which  I  should  not  have  noticed  as  at  all  ominoua ;  but  in  &  mo- 
ment this  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  distant  bank  of  mist,  and  then  q[uk:k» 
dim  points  of  light  would  break  through.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  this  threat- 
ening appearance  rising,  slowly  and  simultaneously,  on  the  three  sides  of  us  which 
were  nearest  the  timber,  thus  totally  cutting  us  off  from  all  hope  of  escape  by 
flight.    It  rapidly  changed  its.£bnu,  and  came  down  upon  us  with  fearful  speed. 
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Now  tha  dbaw  nd  UKUsh  votame*  rolM  «p  fti»m  Hie  pliiii  fn  hvgiB  knotted 
wreaths,  while  every  moment  from  the  midst  a  pale-red  tongue  of  flame  would 
leip,  spring  «p*  aod  tboo  siaki  smothei«d  In  the  nrarky  folOs  dwt,  bellied  by  the 
wind,  swept  heralding  before. 

'^Stretchiagfar  away,  m  fvont  aad  behiad,  under  the  sicy^rim,  this  terrible 
crescent  seemed  to  be  fast  closing  its  fiery  home  aroaod  ns^  Now  tibe  hot  air 
struck  OS  with  its  stiAiBg  eurreats,  thoagh  ttiere  were  yet  miles  between  us  and 
the  Aamea ;  aad,  paastog  of«r,  I  cauld  tea  when  it  had  reaehed  the  herd  of 
b«0akK 

•«  Tka  miglpty  laaaa  was  still  ftr  tm  lastant^  aad  aHoog  the  whole  Naa  I  Qovld  dhn 
tiagvish  the  lifted  hsada  of  the  surtM  leadera  sauAng  the  daager. 

**  Then  there  was  a  sudden  tumali  aad  reeoiliag^  aad  the  heavy  roar  of  their 
affright  booBied  upon  our  ears;  aodf  like  a  dark,  ffwi  rirer,  tionbled  and  tossed 
by  a  sadden  aruptian  beaeath  its  bad,  and  taraed  from  oat  its  ehannel,  with  a  mm* 
bia  that  made  the  earth  shweras  la  a  spasm,  it  bunt  rashias  and  tunsUing,  a 
•hetelesa  torreoti  evar  the  plain,  seatterad  wide  and  wikilv  toward  the  west. 
,  ^*  Hot  our  own  casa  dstuaadad  all  oar  attaatlaa.  The  rasoaHy  Indians  had 
waited  until  we  were  in  the  middle  of  this  very  extensWe  prairie,  aad  then  set  flra 
to  the  windward  of  us  aluoff  a  line  of  several  miles  at  the  same  time.  The  wioter 
gra&s  WRS  tan  and  dcy ;  uie  wind  had  been  high  before ;  but  in  a  moment  it 
nished  past  us  a  perfect  gale  of  hot  air,  briogiDg  the  flames  along  with  awful 


**■  The  Qowardfy  wvetobes  had  ealoolated  well ;  aa  I  ghaced  around,  I  could  see 
Uule  prospect  of  our  escape.    It  was.  hopeless  to>  thiok  of  ootnmning  it. 

'« Herds  of  mustangs  were  sweapiog  peat  with  streamiag  maaes  aad  beads 
turoec^back,  sqorting^  in  affiright ;  antek>pes  scudded  by  like  sesrbirda;  luid  deer, 
tossinff  their,  antlers  as  they  kioked  behind,  b^mdad  long  aod  higjh  over  the  grass  I 

Jet  I  knew  few  of  them  would  escapoi  widi  aR  their  firaotic  speed ;  and  what  hapf 
ad  we  ? 

^  We  were  aR  gathered  in  a  duster,  looking  round  us  in  awe,  silent  and  con- 
fcsed  by  the  euddennem  with  which  such  terrible  elements  of  fear  had  burst  forth 
-—I  at  a  loss  what  step  skauM  be  taken;  when  I  heard  the  doctor  say,  in  a  sharp, 
aervofus  voice, «  What  the  4avil  are  yoo  at  tberai.  old  BMm  f  Vm  sors  we  are  liha 
to  be  roasted  seoo  enough,  without  year  hastenio^  tha^tMngi' 
I  "  I  turned,  and  saw  Old  Hick^  on  his  kaaea  in  Iho  grass,  blowing  mrtj  Mgedji 

^  at  a  spark  he  had  struck  with  his  iiat  and  sleaU 

I  *' Ah,  right!     It  iostaatly  occurred   to  me  that  our  only  chaoqe  was  ^ to  bum 

against  the  flre,*^  as  it  is  calhMi ;  thst  is,  set  fire  to  the  grass  around  us,  and  burn  oflf 

t  all  to  the  aeiehborhood,  so  that,  when  the  great  flood  met  our  lesser  flood,  there 

wettid  be  aalhiag  left  fnr  It  to  feed  on,  and  it  must  subside  on  either  hand,  and 

.  iMte  OS. 

*  "  Tha  vataraafa  laag  axperiaaca  had  proaipily  sa^estsd  ta  hhn  the  oaly* 

*  laooona  tmdar  such  cirou|DMnoe%  lahieh  might  hata  aceuned  taa  lale,  if  at  eA, 
.  to  our  comparatiie  ignoranoe, 

"  '•  I  quickly  sprang  down^  U>  my  feet,  calling,  tba  mav  tp  aaNSt  ia  kindling  aii4 

spreading  ouir  fire ;  very  soon  a  circle  of  flame  begso  to  widen  oft  and  while  yet 
^  It  merely  crept  along  the  grass,  we  urged  our  trembling  horses  over  it»  aod  sUhm\ 

grouped  on  the  hot  and  blackened  erouud,  iiolding  their  bridles. 
^  •«  Our  defooeba  flra  spread  rapidly ;  bvtHhe  opposing  torrent  rolled  on  with  ap*. 

H  pHing  speed,  liie  gtowlag  hlHowa  iaaplott  large  laagthe  as  they  would  burst  for  an 

^  instapt  throQgb  Uie  adaanoad  maasea  of  danae  suioke  that  ware  rasiiln^,  eavMI 

and  writJbfng  liica  hpap  phantom*saakaa,  aasr  tha  bowad  gfaas  aliead,  hi  simil 
f  chase,  it  seemed,  of  the  poor  aumals  $  fee  a?arT  Ipfltant  tbaaa  tjimkmfM  ma wtaaa 

would  devour  oue;  then  the  flame  beheld  would  shoot  up,a  ^niAk*  axiWAg  «pm  I> 


<  **  On  1  on  it  came !  far  along,  above  us  aod  bebw  us ! 

-  •*  The  air  became  fleiy  hot,  aad  buried  the  eddving  voluipes  of  smoke  upon  us ; 
I  aad  the  hissing  roar  and  ghire  raged  fierce  atad  high  hi  terrible  tumult  close  behind. 

t  ••  Our  horses  became  almost  unmaDageaUe ;  we  were  suffhcatiog ;  we  threw 

f  oar  blankets  over  our  heads,  and  straggled  with  liha  fraatie  aaimak,  in  the  steadi- 

f  aasa  of  despair  1 

I  ''  It  was  an  awful  oiomaot  of  darkentod  wraaMiag  as  tbs  fisiy  hvrricana  swepa 

over  OS,  or«  rather,  past  as ;  for,  parting  whai:e  the  lire  of  oqv  ciasla  oMt  it»  i% 
»  want  charring,  crackling,  roaring  by  on  either  eide»  thoagb  clqsa  eapngll  la  abMefe 

vaaeh  our  skins ;  and  when  wa  threw  off  the  euTelopa  of  the  Wanketa  Mm  oar 
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faoest  tihfi  Red  Sea  had  been  pested,  aod  we  stood  eafe,  bat  aitonoded,  apon  the 
blackeoedy  smoking  plaio. 

«' '  Kgad,  captain !'  '*  ahoated  the  doctor,  «' '  Old  Hicks  haa  been  the  Moses  thia 
time  !* " 

'*  So  he  had  been — ^the  traaty  ¥eteran ;  and  we  all  felt  grateful  enongh  for  his 
prompt  and  opportune  sagacity. 

**  After  the  line  of  the  fire  pasaed  oa,  we  could  see  nothto^  for  the  smoke,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a  burst  of  aparks  and  flame  which  would  ahoot  up  above  it 
for  a  second,  which.  Hicks  said,  indicated  that  eome  poor  animal  had  been  caught ; 
and  after  a  while,  as  we  rode  rapidly  across  the  plain  to  get  off  the  heated  gnuoiid, 
we  could  see  a  **  flai'o-up,"  aa  Hicka  called  il^  occurring  every  instant,  lowing 
that  the  great  herd  of  buficUo  had  been  overtaken. 

''  Tbey  were  probably  very  many  of  them*  burned ;  ibr  every  few  hoodred 
paces  we  would  pass  the  charred  and  shriveled  carcass  of  a  mustang  or  deer. 
showing  how  fatal  those  glowing  surges  must  hare  been  in  breaking  over  that 
countless  multitude.    1  do  not  doubt  that  many  thousands  were  burned  to  deatit, 

*'  How  bitterly  we  cursed  the  infernal  Camauchea,  the  next  time  we  get  witiiia 
guu-shot  of  them  will  show." 

The  book,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ;  it  is  marked  frequently  hj 
a  certain  extravagance  and  impetuousness,  that  somewhat  mar  its  beauty  as 
a  whole.  It  has  evidently  been  written  too  rapidly — the  author  has  some* 
times  mistaken  the  goose-quiil  for  his  revolter ;  but  these  are  tfae  faults 
roost  easily  forgiven — they  are  errors  todining  to  the  right  side.  The 
book  coQtaina  abundant  promise  of  future  fame.  We  would  advise  Mr. 
Webber^to  write  his  next  book  more  slowly,  to  hold  in  the  reins  of  his 
fancy,  and  let  us  breathe  on  our  way,  and  success  and  eminence  are  before 
him.  Since  his  arrival  in  New-York,  Mr.  Webber  has  been  employed  ia 
making  contributions  to  our  literature  of' varied  and  singularly  original 
character.  He  is  the  author  of  the  exceeding  popular  story  of  '*  Jack 
Long,"  or  '*  Shot  iu  the  Eye/'  which  appeared  several  years  since  in  thia 
Review,  and  by  a  curious  mistake  appeared  in  another  Review  of  the 
same  month.  Several  editions  of  this  story,  variously  illustrated,  have  been 
published  in  England— and  its  circulation  in  this  country  has  been  surpri- 
singly extended.  His  Sketches  and  Tales  of  Border  Life  are  by  no  means  his 
niost  valuable  labors.  His  knowledge  of  Natural  History  is  of  the  most  inti- 
mate character ;  and  his  papers  on  Audubon,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  are,  whilst 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the  American  Review,  and  since  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly,  the  roost  interesting  and  accurate  that  have  appeared  in  this 
country.  No  writer  among  as  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  these  subjects 
as  Mr.  Webber.  The  accuracy  of  his  observation  is  evident  on  the  pages 
of  this  book ;  for  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  creatures  of 
the  wild  regions  which  he  traversed,  are  recorded  with  singular  fidelity. 
We  observe  throughout  the  book  charlning  anecdotes,  many  of  them  con- 
cerning animals  afmost  entirely  uqknown,  and  unclassified  by  naturalists. 

Though  *^  Old  Hicks^'  is  not  finished  with  the  care  and  polish  of  Omoov 
tor  the  impetuous  strain  in  which  it  is  written  has  forbidden  the  ininate 
attention  to  details,  which  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  work,  yet  there  is  in  tt 
fiu*  more  of  earneatnesa  and  poetry  than  in  Omoo,  whilst  it  has  the  same 
remarkable  vraisemblance  of  ttiat  popular  work,  and  possesses  an  advantage 
over  it,  in  the  confidence  that  it  inspires  of  its  truth.  We  verily  believe 
in  these  Camanches ;  we  believe  in  this  daring  and  dashing  Frenchwoman, 
and  in  the  ferocious  Count  Albert,  though  the  possibilities  of  their  strange 
life  had  never  before  entered  into  our  conception* 

We  believe,  though  through  the  apparent  extravagance  of  some  of  the 
wild  scenes  in  which  these  persons  are  actors,  our  fireside^credulity  may  be 
shocked.  Somehow,  the  vividness  and  earnestness  with  which  they  are 
described  convinces  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  We  have  evidently  much  to 
lesm  yet  bf  these  Camanches. 
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SRQLISi  REBELLION  OF  1746.* 


I  This  performance- is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  a  scene  in*  which  the 

1  author  was  an  actor.     There  is  not  so  much  interest  thrown  around  the 

I  characters  and  events  of  this  extraordinary  period  of  English  history,  as 

might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  the  elegant  tragedy  of 
'  Douglas.    Still  it  is  not  void  of  interest,  as  it  bears  every  mark  of  authen- 

'  ticity,  and  treats  of  a  very  strange  event. 

"  The  Rebellion  of  1745  is  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  general  course  of 

!  English  history — strange  and  unexpected.     It  resembles  a  chapter  in  ro- 

mance more  than  a  historv  of  grave  facts.    At  every  step  we  seem  to  t>e 
invading  the  domains  of  notion — ^to  be  treading  the  walks  of  sentiment 
^         and  fancy*    When  we  have  finished  our  investigation  and  laid  aside  the 
'         volume  of  information,  we  feel  as  though  a  tragedy  had  ended,  whose  pro- 
gress we  had  watched  with  intense  interest,  and  for  whose  characters  we 
felt  the  deepest  sympathy.    Every  circumstance  connected  with  it  partakes 
of  the  wonderful,  the  heroic,  and  the  poetic.    The  man  of  son?  should 
I  claim  it  as  his  own,  and  weave  it  into  verse,  to  stir  the  human  soul,  and  tO' 

cultivate  a  love  for  the  sublime  exhibitions  of  humanity.  It  was  a  despe- 
^  rate  undertaking ;  it  was  originated  and  sustained  by  exalted  sentimencs, 
i  rather  than  calm  suggestions  of  reason.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in 
I  it  were  extraordinary ;  they  rise  before  us  as  knights  of  chivalrous  romance, 
'  doiag  battle  for  the  needy — conducting  a  wandering  and  exiled  prince 
I  back  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Their  souls  dilate  with  sentiments  of 
I  loyalty ;  for  them  dangers  have  no  terrors — selfishness  no  voice.  Cbarle» 
I  Edward  Stuart,  the  last  of  his  family  who  was  to  struggle  for  the  glittering 
I  coronet,  so  fatal  to  his  ancestors— ndestiDed  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  his- 
I  race  to  a  t^mination,  isSnblimed  into  a  hero,  and  we  follow  him  through 
1  his  strange  ventures,  by  sea  and  land,  with  undivided  interest.  Chevalier 
I  Johnstone,  it  is  true,  would  throw  some  doubts  upon  the  heroism  of 
i  Charles,  but  we  think  the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  him.  We 
1  are  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  representations.  Loftiness  of  soul,  boldnesa 
I  in  conception,  and  daring  in  execution — an  absorbing  devotion  to  his  pnr- 
I  pose,  a  generous  and  magnanimous  nature,  equanimity  of  temper  under 
I  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  buoyancy  and  submission  under  her  chastise- 
^  ments,  are  the  necessary  elements  of  the  ho'o.  We  feel  that  Charles  Ed- 
P  ward  possessed  these  qualities,  and  believe  that  he  displayed  them  during 
j  the  brief,  but  brilliant  period,  in  which  he  figured.  It  is  true,  his  career, 
I  before  the  world,  was  brief— brief  as  the  aurora-boreal  is,  that  illumines  for 
I  a  moment  the  northern  heavens,  and  then  leaves  them  to  the  feebler  fires  of 
I  night.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  during  this  brief  career  Charles 
I  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune,  under  all  of  which  he  sustained  the 
I  qualities  of  the  hero.  In  the  midst  of  success  he  was  not  elated  beyond  the 
,  natural  buoyancy  of  bright  hopes;  he  wasstill  generous,  brave,  humane.  When 
,  flying  for  safety  from  island  to  island,  and  firom  cave  to  cave,  on  the  western 
^  coast  of  Scotland ;  when  passing  from  the  hands  of  one  Highlander  into 
those  of  another,  he  bore  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  with  astonishing 
I  firmness.     When  hunger,  fatigue,  and  disease  had  emaciated  his  form,  so 
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as  to  draw  tecra  from  every  beholder,  be  beouiled  them  of  tbeir  ndrwn 
by  his  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry.  In  liolyrood,  the  palace  of  the 
Jameses— of  the  unfortunate  Mary — amid  the  revelry  of  the  dance,  sur- 
rounded by  courtiers  and  smiling  dames— or  in  the  caves  of  Beobecala,  fed 
hj  the  benevolence  of  Flora  Macdonald — on  the  victorious  field  of  Falkirk, 
— or  witnessing  the  total  ruin  of  all  his  fortunes  at  Odloden,  be  was  the 
*8ame  generous  hera 

Bat  our  object  is  not  to  follow  Charles  Edward  throagh  all  his  IbitQiMs. 
Interest  has  already  led  us  too  far.    It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  Dotke 
.  his  education  amid  the  arts  and  reftnemeaU  of  Italy  and   the  miiu  of 
Rome,  where 

"  He  drew  the  inipiring  breath  of  ancient  art, 

■  ■  ■  ■   And  trod  the  siimd  walkk 
Where  at- each  atop  imagination  bams;" 

how  he  waa  trained  in  the  boar-hunt,  like  Cyrna  of  old,  for  Uie  actm 
Bceaes  of  the  camp  and  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field;  we  shoald  ewpen- 
ence  a  melancholy  {Measure  in  conduoting  him,  after  the  rain  of  his  hope 
in  Soodaad,  back  to  France^-^whore  his  life  became  a  dark  picture  «f 
neglect,  disappointment  and  misery. 

But  we  must  leave  Charles  for  aiiother  feature  of  this  Rebellion,  sdll 
more  interesting.  We  have  made  use  of  him,  to  introduce  cNir  principd 
eobject. 

It  was  on  the  Idth-cf  August,  that  Charles  Edward  repaired  to  Glenia- 
ain,  a  long  and  narrow  glen,  where  the  royal  standard  was  to  be  erected, 
€Uid  where  he  was  to  meet  Lochiel,  Macdonald,  and  other  Highlend  ekiel^ 
tains,  with  their  clansmen,  who,  a  few  days  previous,  had  pledged  ther 
livea  and  fortuoes  to  his  cause,  before  he  left  ^he  Doutelle,  the  amall  vesRi 
that  bore  him  from  France.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  Chnrles  m 
at  the  place  appointed  at  an  early  hour.  The  sunli^ams  were  just  bcgia- 
ning  to  illumine  the  rugged  summits  of  the  mountains ;  the  grey  mists  wen 
roltiiag  away  in  graceful  wreaths  firom  strath  and  hill-top;  the  beast  o^ 
prey  had  just  returned  from  his  nightly  prowlings  to  his  lair,  and  the  or 
to  his  rocky  summit,**— but  '*  not  a  plaid  was  yet  to  be  seen>  and  the  soIcb 
silence  of  a  mountain  solitude  overhung  the  glen."  ,It  was  n  trysf 
hour  for  the  wandering  prince.  Where  were  the  brave  men  who  weree 
soatain  his  cause  ?  where  the  Soldiers  to  fight  his  battles  1  Two  tryiif 
hours  bad  already  rolled  away,  when  the  notes  of  a  distant  pibroch  were 
heard  among  the  hills,  and  soon  eight  hubdred  olansmeuy  with  plaid  iba 
blue  bonnet,  broadsword  and  claymore  ftashing  in  the  morning  son,  were 
seen  winding  their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  royal  standard-bearer,  Tullybordine,  erected  the  rofii 
banner,  "  a  tissue  of  red  silk,  with  a  white  space  in  the  centre."  *'  As  is 
broad  folds  opened  upon  the  winds,  the  mountaineers  threw  up  their  c^ 
in  the  air,  with  a  shout  which  scared  the  young  eagles  from  their  neis 
among  the  crags,  while  the  pibrochs  breathed  forth  their  songs  of  thnmpfe. 
80  deep  and  spirit-stirringi  among  the  echoes  of  the  hills." 

Of  these  extraordinary  men,  children  of  the  tempeat,  of  poetry  a»i 
.  song,  who,  under  such  romantic  circumstances,  rushed  from  their  oioemaia 
homes,  where  they  had  lived  unknown  and  unknowing  for  ages,  and  gtfk- 
ered  beneath  the  banners  of  Charles,  put  to  flight  the  regular  aroaies  ci 
Britain  on  the  fields  of  Preston  and  Falkirk — pierced  into  the  heait  of 
England^  and  threatened  to  dethrone  her  sovereign ;  and  who  finaUj  1^ 
down  their  lives  and  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on  the  field  of  CuUoden— 
of  these  extraordinary  men,  we  now  prepoae  lo  speak,  more  particnlarlj. 
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The  chBme  is  iateteflttng,  ao4  eipands  Haelf  into  a  yarisiy  of  heads.  We 
feel  the  embarraasioem;  of  wealth ;  hs  spkndors  dazale  and  its  pomp  per- 
plexes the  mind. 

Many  of  oar  earliest  and  most  cherished  associatioiis  are  connected 
with  the  Highlands,  and  with  Highland  character  and  scenery.  Historiic 
reooUeotioiis  recall  the  chitalry,  the  patriotism,  and  the  deep  tragedies  of 
Wallace  a«d  Bruce.  Memory  dwells  with  fondness  upon  the  glory  of  their 
deeds.  The  songs  Teour>  iji  which  their  actions  are  embalmed,  and  their 
martial  strains  dilate  the  "  wrapt  sonl"  with  more  than  earthly  sentiments. 
Over  this  stormy  and  sterile  region,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  poured  the  ex- 
haosdess  treasures  of  his  genius ;  he  has  invested  it  with  the  robipgs  of.  a 
teeming  fancy,  and  encircled  it  with  the  wild  witcheries  of  a  rich  imagi- 
nation. He  haspeopled  it  with  real  and  imaginary  characters,  of  every  variety, 
from  the  most  perfect  forma  of  loveliness  to  those  of  the  most  disgusting  de-  | 

lormity.     Where  is  there  a  more  lovely  creation  than  the  Lady  of  the  ^ 
Lake,  or  Minua>  the  romantic  daughter  of  Magnus  Troil ;  or  where  a  form 
more  degrading  to  humaiiity  than  Qie  Black  Dwarf,  or  the  Page,  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel !    Under  the  wand  of  this  wonderful  magician,  the  j 

Highlands  lose  their  character  of  tempest  and  storm,  and  rise  to  view  in  j 

inore  than  Aztec  or  Peruvian  glory.    Every  fountain  and  every  strath  is  | 

"voeal  with  the  language  of  fairies,  attendant  upon  the  beck  of  innocence, 
or  of  genii,  delighting  in  mischief.  The  distance  from  the  other  world  is 
asnihilated,  and  bodiless  spirits  commUne  familiar  with  flesh  and  blood.  | 

Eren  the  ocean,  that  foams  and  beats  with  terrific  grandeur  upon  the  rock- 
hound  coast  of  Scotia,  has  its  mysteries.  Its  bottomless  depths  and  secret 
caverns  are  the  homes  of  superstitious  legends.  The  mermaid  glides 
along  the  waters  of  the  moonlit  bay,,  mingles  her  voice  with  the  sighing 
bieese,  slugs  of  subterranean  wonders,  or  chants  prophecies  of  future 
events.  The  monstrous  leviathan,  hugest  of  living  things,  is  se.en  sporting 
and  moving  its  horna  amidst  the  wreaths  of  mist  and  the  clouds  of  fog 
that  bcood  over  the  northern  sea.  The  sea-snake  rises  out  of  the  depths 
of  ocean,  stretches  to  the. skies  his  enormous  neck,, and  with  its  broad, 
glistening  eyes  raised  on  high,  looks  out,  asj  it  seems,  for  plupder  or  for 
victims. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
world  was  essentially  ignorant  of  the  Highlanders.  Their  mountain- 
homes,  mysterious  ocean,  and  rocky  walls,  isolated  them  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Sir  Walter  Scott  bad  pot  yet  revealed  the  literary  treasures 
of  these  arctic  regions*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
had  not  yet  been  called  into  existence.  While  the  scholars  of  England  were 
bewildering  their*  brains  about  the  Scythians,  the  Goths,  the  Belga,  and 
other  ancient  tribes,  a  much  more  fnteresting  race,  the  Highlanders,  were 
dwelling  almost  withip  sight  and  hearing  of  their  quiet  studies.  And  if 
these  philosophers  and  scholars  loved  to  trace  the  walks  of  uncultivated 
humanity,  the  Highlanders  were  tben^  as  they  had  been  for  ages.  Time 
had  wrought  no  <mange  iu  their  mannera  or  modes  of  existence.  The 
son  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sire,  and  thought  it  impiety  to  depart 
from  them.  Here  human  nature  reijomed  in  all  its  natural  wildness.  Its 
fields  were  uncultiyated ;  they  exhibited  all  the  ruggedness,  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  which  nature  gave  them.  The  hand  of  cultivation  had 
not  levelled  their  mountains,  subdued  their  forests,  and  enriched  their 
plains,  with  the  harvests  of  industry.  Here,  law  and  order  had  not  yet 
harmonized  the  growing  elements  of  human  existence  into  peaceful 
society.  Here,  says  Mr.  Qrahame,  are  no  cultivation  of  grounds,  no 
improvement  of  pastures— no  manufactories — no  trade — ^in  short,  no  in- 
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AvmtTj.  Here  tbe  laws  htve  neTar  been  ezecated,  nor  the  mthority  of 
the  magiBtnte  ever  establisbed.  Here  the  oflieer  of  the  lavr  noTer 
dares  nor  can  execute  bis  duty. 

The  condition  of  England  and  of  tbe  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  at  this 
time,  exhibits  a  very  striking  contrast  with  that  of  tbe  wild,  regioa  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  The  Lowlander  and  the  Highlander  are  neigh- 
bors— they  were  separated  only  by  a  geographic  line*-^he  smoke  of  their 
chimneys  mingled — they  heanl  each  other  talk ;  still,  they  were  etran- 
gers  and  enemies — they  spoke  different  dialects— they  had  dtflbrent  pur- 
suits. In  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  factories  had  spimng 
up,  commerce  was  extended,  and  law  and  order  everywhere  orevailecL 
A  love  for  intellectual  pursuits  was  cultivated,  and  the  arts  ana  sciences 
were  on  the  advance.  While  Rob  Roy,  at  the  head  of  the  clan  Mac^ 
gregor,  was  committing  depredations  upon  hia  neighbors,  levying  black«> 
mail,  driving  his  stolen  cattle  from  glen  to  glen,  aetting  government  and 
law  at  defiance,  Addison  was  indulging  the  refined  wit  of  the  Spectator, 
and  Pope  was  translating  tbe  Iliad  of  Homer  and  compoaing  tbe  Mes- 
siah. It  is  this  contrast  of  refined  vrith  rode  and  nncultivat^  life,  that 
constitutes  the  chief  charm  imd  profit  in  tbe  study  of  Highland  character. 
Revolution  after  revolution,  moral,  political  and  religious,  had  rolled  like 
evccessive  waves  over  the  face  of  Europe,  bearing  away,  in  their  de- 
structive course,  the  foundations  of  old  institutions.  Intereat  claahed 
with  interest  and  principle  with  principle ;  the  kingdoms  of  tbe  earth 
arrayed  themselves  against  each  other ;  society  had  at  length  begun  to 
remodel  itself,  and  to  settle  down  into  a  quiet  state.  But  these  revolu- 
.  tions  and  convulsions  which  make  up  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  reached  not  tbe  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  they  spent  their  force  upon  the  walls  of  tbe  Grampians.  Thaa  tu 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  specific  view  of  the  peculiar  inatitutiotts 
of  the  Highlanders — ^thetr  clanship — ^its  influence  upon  their 
and  character— their  poetry  and  saperstitions. 

[to  BS  COMl'iaVID.] 


CIABIIS  Til. 


nunc  TBS  PRXHCR  OF  BIBAMGBS. 


AotfBS  ordainft— I  seek  my  foes^- 
Pleasures,  adieu !  adieu,  repose ! 
My  God,  my  love,  my  hero  band. 
Shall  vengeance  for  my  crown  demand ; 
And  when  my  fair  one's  name  ye  hear, 
Soldien  of  £ngland,  quake  with  fear ! 
I  at  her  side  from  honor  fell  aatray ; 
Agnes  to  honor  poinu  again  the  way. 

From  danger  far,  in  idle  sport, 
Frenchman  and  king,  amia§t  my  court, 
I  heeded  not  that  France,  a  prey 
To  foreign  chains,  in  bondage  lay. 
One  wora,  but  one,  my  fair  one  speaks. 
The  blush  of  shame  in  on  my  cheeks. 
I  at  her  side  from  honor  f.-ll  astray ; 
Agnes  to  honor  points  again  the  way. 


Agnes !  all^  all  my  blood  shall  flow. 
If  that  oan  victory  bestow. 
Bat  no— victorious,  Charles  shall  live; 
Glory  and  love  good  omen  give 
Yea,  I  most  oouqner,  fidr  one  mine ; 
My  colon  and  device  are  thine ! 
I  at  her  side  from  honor  fell  astray ; 
Agnes  to  honor  poims  again  the  wsiy. 

Punou !  Saifitrailles !  La  Tr^ouiHe ! 
Frenchmen !  how  glad  that  day  will  be. 
When  I  shall  bid  my  beauty  don 
In  twenty  %hu  the  lanrels  won ! 
Yes,  fame  for  me,  and  bliss  for  you — 
These  to  my  fiiir  one  shall  be  due ! 
I  at  her  aide  fiom  hanor  fell  astray, 
Agnes  to  honor  points  again  tbe  way.  , 
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TIX   BITIK. 


FBOM  THC  GCR1CA5  OF  SCBItXIB. 

TThe  poet  Schiller,  in  tbe  following  ballad,  has  seised  upon  a  circumstanee  which,  if  one  may 
believe  what  is  commonly  told  €)(  the  pearl  divers  of  the  East  Indies,  contains  nothmg  that  is 
extraordinary  in  itself  He  has  selected  a  story,  told  by  Father  Kircher,  of  a  famous  diver 
named  Nicholas,  who  was  in  his  time  unrivalled,  both  in  swimming  and  diving,  and  by  that 
poetic  license,  which  illnmines  all  it  touches,  he  has  made  of  very  ordinary  incidents  a  most 
pathetic  little  poem.  It  has  been  translated  by  Bnlwer,  but  he  has  taken  as  much  license  with 
the  German  metre,  as  Schiller  did  with  the  facts  on  which  the  ballad  is  founded,  and  which  can- 
not be  warranted  by  any  means  on  the  same  principles.  A  translator  should  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  metre  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  original ;  and  although  Bulwer  has  done  the 
former,  yet  he  seems  not  even  to  have  wished  to  do  the  latter.  An  eflort  has  been  here  made 
to  preserve  them  both,  which  it  ia  hoped  has  been  in  some  degree  successful.] 


I"  What  one  of  ye  dares,  be  he  squire  or  knight,  1 

In  Che  wild  and  yawning  gulf  below 
^To  plunge,  and  there  boldly  to  wrest  from  its  might 
^The  goblet  of  gold  from  my  hand  I  now  throw? 
He  that  bringeth  again  this  goblet  to  me 
May  claim  it  and  have  it,  his  own  it  shall  be." 

II. 

Thus  spake  he,  then  flung  he  the  cup  from  the  verge 

Of  the  cliff,  which  there  rugged  and  steeps 
Hangs  o'er  Chary bd is'  howling  surge, 
As  she  drinks  in  the  waves  of  the  boundless  deep : 
*'  Some  dauntless  soul  that  is  here  I  trow,        * 
Will  dare  to  fathom  the  depths  below." 


And  the  knights  and  souires  that  throng  him  around. 

Though  they  heard  hlra,  yet  silent  remain ; 
Looking  downward  and  fearing  the  pool's  hollow  sound. 
Not  daring  its  wrath  the  goblet  to  gain ; 
And  then  for  the  third  time  outspoke  the  stera  king — 
*^  Is  there  none  to  leap  in,  the  goblet  to  bring?" 

fiy. 

And  then  as  before,  all  in  silence  remain, 

Till  a  squire,  though  gentle  yet  bold, 
Stepped  gallantly  forth  from  the  trembling  train,* 
Firmly  bent  upon  winning  the  beaker  of  gold : 
And  knights  and  dames  eeem  with  woiutor  spell-bound 
As  his  girdle  and  mantle  he  flings  to  the  ground. 


And  lo !  as  he  stepped  to  the  marge  of  the  rock. 

And  eased  in  the  boiling  abyss  below. 
Chary bdls  again  with  wild  tumult  and  shock. 
The  foam  from  her  whirling  eddies  did  throw. 
And  with  the  noise  of  the  thunders'  echoing  roar, 
Tho  waves  from  her  gloomy  bosom  outpour. 
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And  it  babbles  and  fbaoM,  and  hisses  and  roars. 
As  when  fire  and  water  are  striving  to  blend. 
And  up  to  the  heavens  4he  flashing  spray  soars. 
And  flood  npon  floond  throngs  on  without  end ; 
And  it  never  will  cease  nor  from  travail  be  free, 
Like  a  sea  that  is  striving  to  bring  forth  a  sea. 


Bnt  now  the  wild  whii^pool  hath  <|fiiet  at  length. 

For  a  dark  and  deepening  chasm  seems  rent. 
And  it  yawns  while  the  waters  are  curbing  their  strength* 
As  though  to  the  realnos  of  bell  it  went ; 
And  with  a  hollow  dall  martnnr  the  surges  roar 
As  down  through  its  gur^ing  tundel  they  pour. 


Quickly  now  the  bold  youth  ere  the  sea  gathers  strong. 

His  soul  pnto  Qod  has  commended, 
And  the  eddying  whirlpool  has  swept  him  along, 
£re  the  horror-struck  mnltitnde's  cry  has  well  ended ; 
Add  the  Vortex,  the  swimmer  e*en  now  has  closed  o*e 
Like  the  mouth  of  a  giant;  they  see  him  no  more. 

IX. 

And  stienee  now  reigns  roandthe  whirling  abysst 

As  the  waters  in  tamnlt  are  hurried  along* 
And  hollow  and  boding,  they  bubble  and  hiss. 
While  a  tremulous  murmur  passes  on  'mid  the  throng; 
".Gallant  heart  fare  fhee  well/'  the  multitude  cries> 
1^  nought  but  the  vortex,  low  booming  replies- 


"  And  should *8t  thou  fling  id  thy  royal  crown, 
«    And  say,  who  will  forth  my  oori>net  bring  ? 
I  would  not  covet  such  dear-bought  renown, 
E'en  tbongh  I  might  wear  it  and  be  king ; 
For  no  Sving  soul  can  e*er  hope  ^  reveal 
The  fearfial  seoreto  its  hollows  conceaL'* 


'*  Full  many  a  bark  in  its  vortex  held  fast 

Has  headbng  darted  beoealii  the  deep  wave. 
And  nought  but  fragments  of  keel  and  mast, 
Has  escaped  from  its  all-devouring  grave.** 
Efut  in  stin  nearing  circles,  sweeps  the  whirlpool  around. 
And  louder  again  grows  the  tumult  of  sound. 


XII. 

And  it  bubbles  and  foams,  and  hisses  and  roars. 
Like  fire  and  water  when  striving  to  blend ; 
And  e*en  to  the  heavens  the  flashing  spray  soars. 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on  without  end  ! 
And  with  the  noise  of  the  thunder's  echoing  roar. 
The  waves  from  that  gloomy  abyss  outpour. 
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But  see !  from  its  dark  and  billowy  stream, 

A  neck  and  a  shining  arm  laid  bare ; 
Of  spotless  white,  like  the  swan  they  seem : 
The  waves  fly  apart,  the  bold  swimmer  is  there ! 
And  though  the  vexed  whirlpool  its  foam  round  him  flings. 
Yet  lugh  m  his  left  hand  the  goblet  he  swings. 

Then  a  long  and  swelling  breath  he  draws 

As  he  greets  the  joyful  light  of  day ; 
While  tlM  gathered  throng  shout  with  exulting  applaose, 
^  He  lives,  and  the  gulf  is  despoiled  of  its  prey ! 
The  venturous  youth  hath  rescued  his  life, 
From  fatal  Chairybflis'  foaning  strife." 

Now  he  brings  it  and  siniw  at  the  feet  of  his  king. 

Who  motions  his  daughter  te  fill  to  the  brim, 
And  as  the  loud  shouts  of  the  multitude  ring 
She  fills  it  and  tenders  the  goblet  to  him. 
And  then  downcast  of  eye  and  modest  of  word. 
The  venturous  youth  thus  aocosts  his  li^e  lord. 

xru 

■    **  My  King,  live  firever !    Ah,  His  joyous  to  breathe 

The  sweet  air  in  this  roseate  light, 
I  But  how  fearfhl  is  all  in  the  chasm  beneath, 

Where  sea-forms  are  moving  in  gloomiest  night ! 
O  !  let  not  the  Gods,  still  less,  men  in  their  pride 
Seek  to  kaow  ^e  dread  secrets  those  awful  depths  hkle ! 

zxmw 

,  **  With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  the  pool  snatched  me  down, 
Far  away  from  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  world, 
[  While  forth  from  its  pit,  where  .the  craggy  rocks  frown. 
The  current  wild  heaving,  its  weight  on  me  burled : 
My  limbs  by  the  eddies  were  held  firmly  bound. 
And  twirled  like  a  top,  I  spun  dizzily  round. 


XTIO. 


\ 


«*Then  God,  upon  whom  in  my  fearfU  extreme, 

I  eamestlv  called,  in  mercy  gave  ear. 
And  showed  a  peak  jutting  out  by  a  rocky  seam, 
Which  I  grasped,  and  avoided  death  threat'ning  so  near; 
And  there,  too,  on  a  sharp  point  of  coral,  fast  hung 
The  cup  my  liege  lord  from  his  hand  ha^il  flung. 

XIX. 

**  Then  deeply  beneath  me  as  mountains  are  high, 

Lav  the  purpling  darkness  of  ocean ; 
Fearfui  ibm^  «l  the  waten  swam  siletttly  by, 

Though  soundleSfl,  yec  dartiiig  in-fieree  vapid  notk»& ; 
SalaoMKloiVf'  aea'dfagoiw  and  moDstera  unknowBt 

: '  Clnphig^  V^oplfb  thoM  ittMit  abynes  tJoob^ 
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**  In  frigbtfo]  medley  darklj  tiiere  swarm 

Shapes  monstrous  and  awfal  in  horrible  masses, 
Tbe  prickly  ray  and  the  stockfish  hideous  of  form. 
And  the  balance  fish  eyeing  me  stealthily  passes ; 
And  the  gaunt  shark,  the  hyena  of  the  sea. 
His  grim  rows  of  teeth  opens  fiercely  on  me: 

XXI. 

••  And  there  with  dire  forebodings  I  hung, 

Afar  from  all  human  relief, 
The  sole  conscious  being,  those  spectres  among. 
In  a  realm  where  man  reigns  not  as  chief; 
Down  deeply  beneath  the  voice  of  my  kind, 
'Mong  grim  cruel  monsters  each  wrathfuUy  blind. 

xzii. 

"  And  methought  the  polypus  moved  up  near, 
And  to  clasp  me  its  hundred  arms  it  swung, 
Oh,  then  in  the  ecstacy  of  my  fear, 
I  left  the  firm  coral  to  which  I  had  clung : 
But  the  whirlpool  which  rsging  then  grasped  me  agaiiiy 
Showed  mercy,  and  spared  me  when  aid  was  in  vain.** 

XXIII. 

In  woilder  enwrapt,  for  awhile  stood  the  king. 

Then  said,  **  the  goblet  is  thine  own  ; 
And  yet  more,  I  promise  this  glittering  ring. 
Thick  studded  with  many  a  costly  stone, 
If  tbou*lt  dive  once  again,  and  news  bring  to  me. 
Of  what  thou  may'st  find  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.*' 

XXIT. 

With  tender  pity  his  daughter  heard  this» 

And  thus  with  suppliant  words  began, 
**  Dear  father,  ah,  let  this  fearful  sport  cease, 
He  hath  done  for  thee  now  what  none  odier  can ; 
And  thy  offers  may  tempt  him  to  plunge  in  again. 
For  the  proud  thirst  of  triumph  man  ne*er  can  restrun.** 

XXV. 

Then  the  monarch  impatient  of  further  control. 

Hurled  it  far  in  the  foam  of  the  gulf's  fiercest  might ; 
And  said,  **  if  he  bringeth  to  me  that  golden  bowl, 
ril  count  him  my  noblest  and  bravest  knight. 
And  espoused  to  ray  daughter  this  day  shall  he  be. 
Thus  requiting  her  pity  and  sympathy.'* 

XXVI. 

And  a  spirit  unseen  to  his  soul  seemed  to  speak, 

And  courage  like  fire  shone  forth  from  his  eye. 
As  he  saw  the  blush  suddenly  mantle  her  cheek. 
Then  saw  her  grow  pale  and  sink  down  with  a  sigh: 
So  calmly  resolving  the  maiden  to  win — 
For  life  or  for  deau  once  again  he  plunged  in. 

XXVII. 

Then  heard  they  the  tumult  with  dread  and  amasMv 

As  it  swept  on  with  thunderiug  sound  ; 
And  the  maiden  o'erbonding  with  fond  loving  gase. 
Stood  watching  ^e  bHlows  that  madly  whirled  round; 
And  their  eddying  circles  swept  on  as  before. 
But  the  bold  hearted  youth  was  seen  never  more. 
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'*  Parbleu/'  said  the  marquis,  his  anger  somewhat  cooled  hj  this  act 
of  veugeance,  "  your  lover  is  by  no  means  as  brave  as  he  is  handsome. 
While  you  are  like  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps,  he  flies,  leaving  you 
to  the  full  fury  of  my  anger.  I  have  said  but  a  single  word  to  him — 
'  Begone  P  and  he  has  obeyed  like  a  lackey.  You  are  wrong,  Madame, 
to  stoop  thus  to  a  man  of  Uie  robe ;  it  is  derogatory  to  your  character ; 
it  will  injure  you.  If  I  should  ever  take. it  into  my  head  to  relate  this 
little  adventure  to  our  fiends,  you  would  sadly  fall  in  their  esteem.  A 
little  lawyer,  Madame — fie  1  What  are-  you  thinking  of?  Adieu,  Her- 
minie,  adieu  1  send  after  your  handsome  counsellor ;  I  resign  all  my 
Ti|rhts  to  him." 

vVith  these  words  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  apartment, 
humming  a  fashionable  air ;  but  beneath  his  affected  carelessnes^  he 
concealed  a  cruel  sting,  a  bitter  feeling  of  vexation ;  he  was  wounded  in 
his  vanity  and  in  his  love.  A  petty  youth,  who  durst  not  look  him  in  the 
ftce— whom  he  had  chased  from  his  presence  by  a.  single  word,  had,  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  supplanted  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  woman 
who  had  ruined  him,  and  who  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  allying 
himself  to  an  obscure  family ;  but  this  was  not  all ;  this  same  youth  had 
subdued  the  heart  of  the  marquise,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  graceful  and 
00  charming,  and  doubtless,  pure  also,  and  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  given  her  his  name,  in  permitting,  nay, 
almost  in  oommanding  her  to  cherish  an  adulterous  and  dishonorable 
passion.  Although  perverted  by  the  licentioua  manners  of  the  time,  M. 
de  Lussan  was  endowed  with  natural  good  sense ;  besides,  the  sight  of 
his  young  wife  had  not  failed  to  make  an  impression  upon  him ;  her 

fentle,  budding,  artless  beauty,  had  fascinated  him  almost  without  his 
nowing  it.  On  leaving  the  house  of  Madame  de  Saint  Didier,  he 
shuddered  as  he  thought  upon  the  imprudent  words  which  had  escaped 
him  in  the  roaivquise's  presence ;  hA  directed  his  coachman  to  drive  him 
home,  with  the  intention  of  re-entering  his  wife's  apartment,  and  of  re- 

Ciring  by  his  gallantry,  and  ev^  by  his  tenderness,  the  wrong  of  which 
had  been  guilty  towards  her  an  hour  before. 

**  No,  DO  I  my  little  M.  Cressy,"  he  said  to  himself  upon  the  way 
home,  "  you  shall  not  visit  my  estate  of  Lussan ;  no,  you  shall  not  ac- 
company the  marquise — you  shall  remain  at  Paris — ^I  leave  you  Madame 
de  Saint  Didier ;  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

He  reached  his  hotel ;  he  laid  aside  his  court  dress,  and  entered  his 
wife's  apartment,  now  attired  in  a  costume  befitting  a  newly  married 
bridegroom.  A  waiting  maid,  fast  asleep,  alone  occupied  the  bed- 
chamber.   He  awoke  her. 

"  Your  mistress?"  he  said. 

"  The  marquise  has  gone  out" 

These  few  words*  '*  The  marquise  has  ffone  out,"  tingled  in  the  ears 
of  M.  de  Lussan  like  the  sound  of  a  bell  nnging  and  dying  away  after 
a  prolonged  vibration. 
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'*  The  marquise  has  gone  out !"  he  cried,  ''at  this  hour  1  In  a  carriage, 
doubtleaa?"  "  No,  my  lord  marquis,  on  foot."  "And  alone?",  "Alone." 
**  How  do  you  know  this  t"  "  When  I  entered  Madame's  apartment  to 
aid  her  to  undress  I  did  not  find  her  here ;  I  called,  I  questioned  the 
domestics  of  the  hotel,  but  no  oa4  had  seen  her.  The  porter  told  me,  at 
last,  that  Madame  had  directed  him  to  open  the  door  for  her,  as  she 
wished  to  go  out."  ^  And^  he  obeyed  f  *  **  Ym,  my  lord  mazquia, 
Madame  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  leave  the  hotel,  without  being 
seen  by  the  domestics ;  she  gave  the  porter  two  louis,  apparently  in 
order^o  purchase  his  silence ;  but  Fritz  nas  no  secrets  from  me,  and  my 
dbvotion  to  my  lord  manqttis— " 

"  It  is  weU !  the  marquise  baa  gone  out  at  my  orders;  I  know  where 
she  ts-^eave  me !" 

The  marquis  but  too'  well  su9pected  "where  the  marquise  probably 
was,  and  he  reflected  with  rage,  that,  instead  of  leaving  M.  Cvessy  mt  the 
dwelling  of  Madame  de*  Saint  Didier,  he  had  driven  him  fi^em  the  home, 
and  had  sent  him  homoi  so  that  it  was  probable  that  the  two  lovers  -would 
meet.  Thus,  everything  tamed  againsi  M.  de  Luesan,  who,  ueaoquainted 
with  the  counsellor  place  of  abode,  could  not  even  to  in  search  €3€  his 
wife.  Then,  stricken  himself  by  that  immorality,  the  bitterness  of  which 
he  had  thus  far  inflicted  upon  others,  he  reflected,  for  the  first  time,  upon 
the  depravity  of  those  areand  him,  and  upon  the  shame'  which  ha  had 
juBt  heaped  upon  himself  with  such  gaiety  of  heart 

But  in  thre  chamberin  whith  he  now  found  hiasaelf,  upon'  the  aane 
snu  chair in^ which  he  was  seated,  the  mavquise had  an  hour  beforere^ 
fleeted  in  her  turn.  Beaded  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  and  amid  the 
anscertty  of  a  convent,  the  only  man  besides  her  father  whom  she  had 
seen  farailiayly,  was  M.  Cressy,  whose  resorarkable  beauty  had  touched 
her  heart.  M.  Cressy  was  her  relative ;  before  M.  M61an  had  acquired 
hie  present  wealth,  Cressy  was  destined  to  become'  hto  husband,  and 
both  had  exchanged  those  vows  of  eternal  lore,  which,  although  uttered 
in  Bood  faith,  still  aBually  vanish  before  the  will  of  the  parents.  Tb  aay- 
ttoUHngof  the  letters  which  contained  the  prooft  of  their  mutual  ardor, 
the  yesn|r  people  had  exchanged  rings,  which  they  were  leoiprooaliy  to 
restore  to  each  other,  in  case  that  either  should  prove  unfaithful  to  their 
vows;  In  love  matters,  nothing  should  excite  our  surprise.  M.  M^lae 
inibrawd  his  daughter  that  she  must  no  longer  think  of  her  cousin  Oeeey , 
and  that  it  was  his  wish  that  his  grandsons  should  be  marquises. 

The  maiden  was'daszled  by  the  title  of  the  marquis ;  she  saw  M.  de 
Lussan,  and  yielded.  She  would  b<r  introduced  atoouit;  she  woeld 
have  servants  in  splendid  livery ;  she  obeyed  without  much  repugnanoe. 
There  still  xemaioed  the  ring  which  she  bad  received  from  her  couam. 

In  the  mean  while  the  marriage  took  place,  and  she  was  awaiting  her 
husband;  when  M.  de  Luasan  appeared  tn  her  apartment,  and  addreaaed 
her  in  language  which  she  was  far  from  anticipating,  and  which,  in  her 
aartlessness,  she  did  not  entirely  comprehend ;  all  t^t  caught  her  atten* 
tion  in  the  arrangement  which  was  proposed  to  her^  was,  Uiat  she  could 
VBOeive  ber*c6ttsin's  visits  and  enjoy  his  society. 

Vexation  then  revived  a  passion,  which  for  several  daya  bad  been  quife 
banished  from  her  mind;  and  tbemarquisej  disdainfully-  abandoned  hy 
her  husband,  and  wounded  in  her  vanity,  afraid,  besides,  to  confide  her 
secret  to  another,  took  a  step  which  proved  both  her  ignorance  of  the 
world  and  her  excessive  artlessness.  Having  vrrapped  Imrself  ina  thick 
mantle,  she  slipped  two  loals  into  the  hands  of  the  porter- and  hastened 
to  the  abode  of  aL  Ciesay;  the  pratextwith  whiohshe jualifiedthiB  step. 
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I  the  necessity  of  r^nittifiiiig  fsitbftil'  t6  A'ptft  of  her  tow,  thut  of  n- 
storing  ber  cousin'e  ring.  But  how  many  things  had  Bh«  to  say  to  him !  • 
bow  many  disappointments  to  impart  to  htm  \  how  many  new  tows  to 
exchange!  Had  she  been  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  she  would' 
have  comprehended  that  the  marqais  bad  just  nermittedber  every  license, 
except  a  step  so  hazardous  as  this ;  she  wottla  have  known  that  Tioe  has ' 
its  prudence,  or,  at  least,  its  hypocrisy. 

As  we  have  said,  the  marqaise  lodged  iathat  portiM  of  the  Boulevards' 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  house  of  Beauroarcbais ;  M.  Gressy  lived  atr« 
the  point  of  the  Marafs,  the  nearest  to  these  Boulevards.  The  distance 
was  not  far  from  one  dwelling  to  the  other,  although  the  road  wttS 
deserted,  since,  at  that  time,  the  houses  which  border  upon  this  Boulevard, 
to-day  so  densely  populated,  were  not  then  built ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
eleven  o'clock,  and  to  a  brilliant  July  day  had  saeceeded  a  lovely  night, 
lighted  by  a  bright  moon,  which  shone  in  a  clear  and  starry  sky. 

The  marquise  had  scarcely  left  the  hotel  when  she  was  seized  "wsSk 
terror,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  retiifning;  she  smnmoned  all  her  reso^ 
Itttion,  however,  and  seeing  that  she  was  neither  followed  nor  watched, 
and  tbat\be  few  passers  whom  she  encountered  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
she  took  courage  agftiiif  and  reached,  vrithont  obstacle,  the  deor  of  her 
lover's  dwelling.  It  was  now  necessary  to  knock  and  pass  the  formidable 
lodge  of  a  loquacious  porteress,  to  whom  she  was  known.  The  marquise 
knocked,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  porteress  exclaimad^- 

**  Holy  virgin  I  is  it  you,  mademoiselle  Mi^lan  t '  yoit  here  at  this  hour, 
and  all  alone  I  So  the  marriage  is  broken  off  then,  end  you  %r^  not  a' ' 
marquise  1"  '<M.  Cressy !  M.  Cressy  !"  said  the  marquise  hastily,  **»* 
M.  Dressy  at  bomef*  ♦•Ahl  M.  Cressy  T  replied  the  ponerees,<  "I 
thought  that  this  day  would  be  his  last.  He  shut  himself  up  in  bis 
chamber  to  weep ;  but  about  five  o'clock  a  pretty  chambermaid  came, 
bringing  a  letter  for  him.  Then  M.  Cressy  made  his  toilette,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  beautiful  lady  came  herself  in  a  superb  carriage,  and  they 
rode  off  to  the  opera."  "  To  the  opera  t*'  cried  the  marqnise,  in  a  tone 
of  grief.  '<  Listen,  my  pretty  demoiselle!"  said  the  portevess,  *'  if  the 
marriage  is  broken  off  he  has  done  wrong ;  but  if  you  are  a  marquise; 
why  he  must,  of  course,  try  to  find  consolation  elsewhere." 

The  marquise  drew  a  ring  fhmi  her  finger,  and  reached  it  to  the' 
porteress. 

"  You  vill  give  that  to  M.  Cressy,"  she  said. 

And  she  left  the  house  with  a  swelling  heart,  her  eyes  filled  with  t^irs, 
having  lost  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  illusions  of  a  first  passion,  and* 
those  more  reasonable  expectations  which  a  wifo  may  well  base  upon  the 
love  of  a  husband. 

*'  If  she  is  not  married,"  thought  the  porteress,  "  who  then  has  given 
her  the  beautiful  diamonds  which  dangle  from  her  ears  and  sparkle  upon 
her  fingers  t" 

In  the  meanwhile  the  marquise,  who  had  overcome  her  fears  in  order 
to  reach  her  cousin's  house,  was  now  in  a  mood  to  be  alarmed  at  her 
own  shadow.  Her  limbs  trembled  beneadi  her ;  she  was  sclircely  able 
to  proceed  upon  her  vray ;  she  started  at  the  slightest  sound;  the  open-^ 
ittg  of  a  window,  the  passing  of  a  carriage  near  her,  drove  her  to  seek 
refuge  beneath  the  porch  of  some  shop,  or  in  the  recess  of  a  carriage 
gate,  uncertain  if  she  would  have  strength  to  advance  farther.  It  was 
necessary  for. her,  however,  to  proceed  onward;  it  wse necessary  for  her 
to  rsach  her  hotel,  and  probably  she  would  have  found  her  way  thithsfr 
wUhottt  great  diAeultj,  if,  aft  a  lew  paoea*  ikom  hOi  dwelling,  those 
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diamonds,  winch,  according  to  tbe  expression  of  the  porteress,  dangled 
from  her  ears,  had  not  betrayed  her.  Four  men,  evidently  inioxicatad, 
who  were  returning  from  a  tavern  in  the  environs  of  the  Bastile,  stopped 
her  upon  the  Boulevard. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  all  alone  thus  f  said  one  of  them,  who 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sparkling  jewels.  **  It  is  some  pretty  girl 
in  search  of  a  lover,"  said  the  second,  raising  his  hand  to  the  man|Qise*8 
ears.  "  For  how  much  vnll  you  sell  us  these  beautiful  earrings  f  added 
a  third. 

And  as  the  marquise  stretched  out  her  hands  by 'an  instinct  of  self^e- 
fence,  the  fourth  perceived  the  valuable  stone  which  decorated  one  of  her 
fingers,  and  he  aaded — 

*'  I  must  have  that  ring ;  you  are  too  polite  to  refuse  it  to  me." 

The  words  of  these  men,  their  intoxication,  whether  real  or  feigned  ; 
their  gestures,  which  were  becoming  alarming,  all  combined  to  inspire 
the  marquise  with  an  emotion  of  fear,  much  more  reasonable  than  that 
which  she  had  thus  far  felt  She  uttered  loud  cries;  she  struggled  in 
their  hands ;  and  losing  at  last  the  hope  of  escaping  the  danger  which 
menaced  her,  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself  in  the  rear  shop  of 
a  fruiterer ;  a  woman  was  bending  over  her  rubbing  her  temples  with 
vinegar,  while  a  young  soldier,  with  his  sword  sti^l  unsheathed,  ivas 
gazing  upon  her  attentively,  and  seemed  to  await  with  anxiety  the  mo- 
ment of  her  return  to  consciousness.  Before  these  two  persons  perceived 
that  her  swoon  was  at  an  end,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  see  them  and 
to  hear  their  words. 

**  You  have  done  a  praiseworthy  action,  master  soldier,"  said  the 
fruiterer's  wife,  **  but  it  has  not  cost  this  young  girl  much  trouble  to 
earn  these  beautiful  diamonds,  which  you  have  preserved  for  her.  But 
no  matter,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  rob  her."  "You  are  de* 
ceived,  madam,"  replied  the  soldier ;  **  1  am  sure  that  she  is  an  honest 
woman,  although  I  am  unable  to  explain  by  what  chance  she  was  alone, 
at  this  hour,  upon  a  deserted  Boulevard.  No  matter,  you  shall  be  well 
rewarded  for  your  kindness.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
if  you  had  not  opened  your  door  to  me.  I  am  but  a  simple  soldier,  yet 
I  have  a  few  crowns  laid  up,  and  if  the  husband  of  this  dame  does  not 
recompense  you,  I  promise — '*  "  The  husband !  And  do  you  think  that 
she  has  a  husband  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  do  not  dwell  in  this 
quarter.  Here  there  are  none  but  poor  girls,  who  never  have  diamonds, 
or  girls  of  the  opera."  "  Softly  !"  rejoined  the  soldier, ''  she  is  coming 
to  her  senses ;  look,  she  is  opening  her  eyes  !" 

The  marquise,  outraged  by  her  husband — forsaken  by  her  lover,  had 
just  escaped  a  serious  danger,  only  to  be  misjudged  and  wounded  in  her 
honor ;  she  rose  half-erect  upon  the  bed  upon  which  they  had  laid  her» 
and  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  said  to  the  fruiterer's  wife — 

"  I  am  not  what  you  think,  madam ;  I  am  the  marquise  de  Luasan, 
and*—"  <'  Yes,  yes,  a  fine  marquise,  in  truth !"  replied  the  woman, 
rudely ;  "  a  marquise  alone,  on  foot,  upon  the  Boulevard  !  And  where 
did  you  come  from  in  this  dress?'*  "  From  my  cousin's,  to  whose  bouse 
I  had  been  sent  by  my  husband,"  said  the  marquise,  with  a  frankness 
which  proved  her  simplicity.    "  And  on  what  errand  ?"  asked  the  woman. 

At  this  insulting  question,  which  would  by  no  means  have  embarrassed 
a  lady  of  the  court,  the  marquise  lost  countenance,  stammered,  blushed, 
and  east  her  eyes  to  the  eround.  The  woman  and  the  soldier  exchanged 
a  significant  glance,  whue  an  expression  of  scorn,  and  at  the  same  time 
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of  pity,  was  depicted  io  the  features  of  the  latter,  who  aii£bred  these 
words  to  escape  him  : 
"  Here  we  have  them,  these  nohles !" 

The  marquise  timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  her  preserver,  and  seemed  to 
feel  the  bitieniess  of  this  observation.  Eleven  months  were  scarcely  to 
slapse  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ;  the  people,  weighed  down  by  the 
yoke  of  the  nobles ;  the  commoners,  oppressed  by  abusive  privileges,  had, 
at  last,  reflected,  and  all  had  counted  their  numbers ;  from  hatred  they 
had  passed  to  contempt,  from  contempt  to  a  disposition  to  aggravate  their 
wrongs,  in  order  to  augment  the  anger  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  1788,  the  revolution  had  long  since  commenced  in  the  minds  of 
^  the  people.     The  soldier  felt  convinced  that  this  young  and  lovely  woman, 

whom  he  had  just  saved  from  imminent  danger,  was,  like  himself,  a  vic- 
tim of  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  and  that  some  great  misfortune  lay 
f  concealed  behiltad  the  singular  position  in  which  she  found  herself. 

I  Having  learned  from  her  that  she  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shop 

!  where  they  now  were,  he  ofiered  to  escort  her  home,  and  to  restore  her 

\  to  her  husband's  arms,  if  she  desired  it.    This  offer  having  been  accepted, 

I  they  both  left  the  fmiterer's  shop,  who  gazed  after  them  with  distrustfiil 

glances. 
I  ''  There  is  a  creature,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  while  she 

closed  the  door  of  the  shop^'*  there  is  a  creature  indeed  I  she  will  be  the 
ruin  of  this  young  man,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  a  handsome  fellow." 
I  The  hero  of  this  little  adventure,  which  was  so  near  being  fatal  to  the 

I  marquise,  was,  indeed,  a  handsome  fellow,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  pale 

I  high  forehead,  blue  eyes,  and  whose  every  feature  bore  the  character  of 

resolute  courage,  and  of  an  ardor  which  the  peaceful  occupations  of  his 
i  father  must  have  found  difficulty  in  repressing*    The  son  of  a  turner  in 

I  the  suburb  Saint- Antoinoi  he  had,  in  truth,  left  his  father's  house,  and 

enlisted  voluntarily  in  the  army,  a  step  which  was  rare  among  those  young 
I  men  who  had  received  any  degree  of  education,  and  who  could  hope  to 

I  make  their  way  by  commerce  or  by  some  manual  occupation,  for  the  ex* 

i  amples  so  often  cited  of  Ghevert  and  Fabert  were  almost  unparallelled. 

A  man  of  the  people  could  not  become  an  officer,  except  by  a  concurrenee 
of  circumstances,  which  it  was  unreasonable  to  count  upon.  In  escorting 
the  marquise  home,  the  young  soldier,  who  was  stmok  with  her  beauty, 
endeavored  to  draw  from  her  a  recital  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
exposed  her  to  the  attacks  of  the  four  ruffians,  and  why  she  had  left  her 
home  in  this  singular  costume.  There  was  a  mystery  in  all  this,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  hear  explained.  He  related,  therefore,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  time  to  the  young 
dame's  assistance,  and  as  the  latter  expressed  her  thank»— 

^'  You  owe  me  no  thanks,"  he  saia,  *^  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
an  honest  man  ought  to  do,  and  there  is  no  great  merit  in  this.  Those 
knaves  were  as  cowardly  as  greedy,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flashing 
of  my  sword  they  took  to  flight.  I  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  that 
woman's  who  so  misjudged  you,  madame,  and  still  whose  cares  revived 
you  from  the  swoon  into  which  yon  had  fallen.  Now,  according  to  your 
wishes,  I  am  leading  you  back  to  your  home — to^your  husband.  Perhaps 
vou  have  a  repugnance  to  this  step ;  if  so,  dispose  of  my  services."  **  The 
Marquis,"  said  the  young  wife,  *'  is  a  perfectly  well-bred  man."  '*  They 
are  sometimes  the  most  unpleasant  husbands,"  replied  the  soldier,  "severe 
and  polished." 

With  the  exercise  of  considerable  address,  and  by  skilfully  drawing 
his  inferences  from  the  conduct  of  the  marquise,  the  soldier  succeeded 
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in  infoRBbig  hioMdlf  tACunrtsly' of  that  which  we  have  just,  related,  and 
although  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  moralist,  he  conUl  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  depravity  of  these  lords,  these  nobles,  who  thus  perreited  things 

'  the  modt  sacredy  and  trided  even  with  the  innocence  of  those  whom  thej 
took  for  wives;  but  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  meddle  with  these 
mysteries  of  iniquity.     When  he  reached  the  gate  of  M.  de  Lussan'i 

,  hotel,  the  porter  opened  it  for  them,  and  they  entered ;  then  thinking  his 
mission  ended,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  marquise,  when  the  latter  drew 
from  her  finger  one  of  her  diamond  rings,  and  begged  him  to  accept  it, 
in  remembrance  of  the  danger  from  which  he  had  delivered  her. 

IV. 

**  In  remembrance !"  said  Jerome,  casting  a  sad  glance  upon  the  yooag 
wife ;  "  yes,  I  shall  long  remember  this  evening,  madaroe  f  but  I  beg  you  do 
not  reward  my  devotion  by  a  token  of  value,  I  should  think  that  you  were 
paying  me.'' 

The  marquise^  touched  by  these  words,  took  liack  her  diamond,  and  the 
,  porter,  perceiving  her  upon  the  threshold,  exclaimed-^ 

"  Here  is  madame  1  madame  has  returned  !" 

:  The  absence  of  the  young  bride  was  already  known  m  the  hotel,  and  all 
were. still  awake.  In  a  moment  the  court  yard  was  filled  with  domestics 
and  waiting  women.  The  marquise  had  scarcely  time  to  receive  her  diamond 
again,  to  draw  from  her  finger  the  first  ring  which  ahe  could  remove,  without 
difficulty,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  preserver.  She  then  huTricd 
across  the  court,  and  regained  her  chamber.  The  young  man  took  the 
ring,  and,  approaching  tli^  porter's  lodge,  in  which  a  lamp  waa  buming,  ke 
carefully  examined  this  token  from  a  woman^  fram  whom  everything  would, 
probably,  separate  him  for  the  foture^^it  was  a  wedding  ring.  In  her  baste 
to  escape  the  glances  of  her  domestics,  deceived  likewise  by  the  darkness, 
the  marquise  had  given  away  the  ring,  which  the  marquis,  but  a  few  boors 
.  before,  had  placed  upon  her  finger. 

**  Her  weddiu|(  ring!*'  said  the  soldier  to  himself;  "  this  marquiae  does 
not  deserve  that  it  ahraild  fall  into  so  good  hands." 

A  va]el-de-chf|mbre^  dressed  in  a  coat  of  black  velvet,  and  with  a  ateel- 
hilted  swcrd  at  his  side,  approaohed  and  tapped  him  upon  the  ahouldar. 

"  My  friend^  waa  it  yon  who  escorted  madame  the  marquise  to  her  hotel  f ' 
''Yea."  ''The  manqais  wishes  to  see  you."  '*  Well,  weHI"  said  the 
aotdier  to  himself,  "  let  bim  manage  it  aa  he  will,  he  shall  not  have  his 
wife's  ring." 

He  concealed  the  predons  pledge  in  his  bosom,  and  Ibllowed  the  Talet- 
de-chambre. 

The  latter  conducted  the  soldier  up  a  small  private  slair  ease,  and  when 
they  bad  reached  a  somewhat  obscure  apartment,  he  stopped  for  a  mcNoeot 

*'  Comrade,"  he  said  to  the  young  man, ''  this  is  a  fine  thing  for  you.  M. 
de  Lussan  is  generous,  nay,  grateful,  and  this  is  rare  in  a  great  lord  ;  yea 
can  boldly  demand  of  him  some  handsome  recompense ;  nay,  yon  can  do 
.  atili  better ;  we  have  need  of  a  footman ;  obtain  this  place."  ^*  I  an  not 
your  comrade,"  replied  the  soldier,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  but  little  re* 
spect  for  the  valet'de-chambre's  velvet  coat  and  steel-hilted  aword ;  ^mj 
comrades  are  in  the  regiment ;  and  then  I  will  be  no  roan's  footman ;  leas 
of  all,  the  footman  of  your  marquis.  Come,  show  me  the  way,  since  this  is 
your  trade,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  it  I'* 

The  valet-de-chambre  started  backward  in  dismay ;  to  speak  of  my  lord 
:  the  marquis  with  this  irreverence,  kud  this  in  his  own  hoose,  at  the  very 
door  of  his  cabinet|  whence  he  could  hear  all  that  was  said  I 
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He  opeaed  die  door  reepeetfiilly^  Hiiiered'  in  the.  abMier,  and  retired. 
The  marqeis  was  seated  at  a  tabie»  ialaid  with  bronse,  which  glistened  in 
the  vacillating  rays  of  a  wax  taper ;  his  head  was  leaning  upon  one  o£  Ms 
hands,  and,  without  risiag,  without  even  turning,  unwilling,  doubtless,  to 
interrupt  the  train  of  his  reflections,  he  said — 

"  My  friend,  madame  the  marquise  has  told  me  all    You  iiave  saved  her 
.  honor,  perhaps  her  life-^ake  this  1" 

And  he  reached  his  hand  toward  a  ooreer  of  the  table,  upon  which  lay  a 
■purse  thai  seemed  to  contain  gold. 

The  soldier  did  not  move*    The  marquis  turned  his  head. 
'*  Well,  take  it!"  he- said,  ^' ah !  you  are  a  soldier!  of  whatiregiraent? 
I.  will  recommend  you  to  your  colonel."    *'  Jerome  Maabert,"  relied  the 
.  soldier, ''  regiment  of  Champagne — ^Royal  Champafne." 

At  ^is  name  the  marquis  recalled  to  mind  his  adventure  of  themomiag ; 
he  was  about  to  rise,  but  Jerome,  with  one  hand  flung  the  purse  which  he 
bad  just  oflfered  him  upon  the  floor,  while  with  the  other  he  held  the  mar- 
quis in  his  arm  chair. 

<'  I  shotdd  have  suspected,"  he  said, ''  that  the  coward  who  insulted  me 
was  an  infamous  wretch.  Ha,  imm  diem  /  we  hanre  expelled  a  sergeant  flrom 
the  regiment,  because  he  resigned  his  wife  to  an  officer;  and  you<--you  are 
indeed  vile,  my  ^lord  marquie !  The  pe.ople  give  Aeir  daughters  lo  the 
nobles,  and  they  espouse  them  only  to  ruin  them;  and— *do  not  stir!  y^u 
shall  hiear  what  I  have  to  say  to.yott-<4  well  knew  that  I  should  find  you 
.  again ;  I  know  now  your  name,. and  who  you  are.  Unfortunately  you  hare 
.  so  little  courage,  so  little  soul,  that  I  heiitateto  demaad  the.  satisfactiQu 
which  you  owe  me,  but  which  I  still  must  have,  however.  A  brave  fellow, 
like  mjrself,  and  honest  man,,  to  fight  with  a— you  know  the  word.  This, 
then,  is'  the  trade  you  all  drive  at  Versailles.  J -should  do.belter  to  slay 
you." 

The  marquis,  with  a  sudden  effort,  fireed  himself  firom  the  iddier's  grasp, 
and  darted  towards  the  bell  cord* 

'*  I  have  hut  to  puU  this  cord,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  but  le  r^ise  vf^j  voice, 

and  you  are  lost  1^'    *'  And  you  dead  !"  replied  the  soldier,  piaoing  his  bapd 

.  upon  the  hilt  of  his  eword. '  "I  do  not  4hbik  it,"  rejoined  the  marquis 

coolly,  taking  a  pistol  ft om  a  piece  of  furniture  within  reach  of  his.  haji^, 

and  directing  the  muaale  toward  Jerome. 

These  two  men  stood  thus,  face  to  face,  for  a  moment,  both  pale  wjith 
anger-** both  eqoally  wounded  in  their  vanity  and  in  theiir  honor. 
"  We  will  fight,"  said  the  marquis,  at  last. 

M.  de  Lussan  was  very  brave;  but  this  duel  which  Jerome  prqKised  to 
him  fiir  the  second  time,  was  so  entirely  opposile  to  all  the  oustosns  of  the 
age,  that  it  was  by  no  means  in  obedience  to  hb  natural  courage  that  he 
accepted  it ;  he  wished,  merely,  to  rid  himself  of  a  man,  who  had  surprised 
one  of  bis  secrets,  and  who  could  initiate  t|ie  entire  regiment  of  Hoyal 
Champagne  into  the  mystery  of  the  mischances  of  his  first  night  of  wedlock. 
'*  I  will  be  at  your  orders  at  break  of  day,"  added  the  marquia  *'  I 
count  upon  your  word,"  replied  Jerome,  returning  his  hali^drawn  sword  to 
the  scabbard. 

He  now  left  the  marquis's  cabinet,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  few  hours 
which  remained,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  second.  This  was  a  moment 
of  reflection  for  M.  de  Lussan.  His  own  illusions  had  vanished  also.  For 
the  last  nineteen  hours,  he  had  been  in  contact  with  the  people,  and  the 
people  had  gained  the  advantage  over  him,  and  had  forced  him  to  bend  his 
head  before  demands  that  were  truly  novel  to  him*  He  dissipates  his  fortune ; 
a  man  is  at  band  ready  to  seize  upou  bis  latds — threatena  him  with  the 
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baliff,  s&d  compels  hino,  if  he  would  escape  poTertj,  to  slrare  bis  titles  and 
his  rank  with  a  girl  from  the  lower  orders.  Notwtthstaodiag  his  positioo, 
his  age,  and  bis  figure,  this  girl  does  not  lore  him ;  she  loves  a  petty  joaih 
of  obscure  family  ;  he  endeavors  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  young  wife 
immorality,  dishonorable  in  truth  to  himself  alone  ;  he  treats  her  with  irony — 
with  disdain ;  she  takes  him  at  his  word;  she  flies ;  she  escapes,  and  coTen 
him  with  shame  and  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics.  He  has  a  mis- 
tress for  whom  he  ruins  himself;  she  deceives  him  for  his  wife's  lorer — and 
this  mistress,  he  loved  her  yesterday — the  wife,  this  young  marqnise,  un- 
faithful by  his  orders,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  right  to  despise  him,  he 
loves  her  to-day.  In  the  morning  he  insults  one  of  those  men,  whom  be 
calls  a  mlain ;  this  man  rises  erect  before  him,  and  arrogantly  demands 
satisfaction.  In  the  evening  this  man  saves  his  wife,  and  far  lirom  accept- 
ing a  reward  for  this  praiseworthy  act,  he  scatters  upon  the  fiooT  the  gold 
which  is  offered  to  him,  and  heaps  upon  him  the  most  cutting  and  weil- 
merited  insults,  upon  him,  a  gentleman,  a  noble,  a  marquis,  a  great  lord; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  this  man  of  the  people,  this  private  soldier,  wishes  to 
fight — wishes  to  cross  the  blade  of  a  commoner  with  the  sword  of  a  noble. 
SlM^h  has  been  this  day  to  M.  the  marquis ;  such  the  sad  trials  throng 
which  he  has  passed.  Whence  arises  all  this  t  He  has  done  nothog  mofs 
than  his  predecessors  have  done.  The  Marquis  of  Moncade,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  did  much  wwse ;  he  subjugated  Madame  Abraham 
by  impertinent  speeches ;  with  a  sign  he  brought  M.  Mathieu  to  hb  feet ; 
it  was  by  raillery  that  he  paid  his  court  to  Benjamine,  and  all  trembled  be- 
fore him,  while  M.  de  Lussan  had  succeeded  in  intimidating  no  one,  while 
all  took  advantage  of  him  or  braved  him.  And  why  was  this  t  It  was  be- 
cause, in  17%,  when  Dallinval  brought  upon  the  stage  that  character^  to-day 
fortunately  unknown,  the  people  were  sixty  years  younger ;  bat  in  1788, 
beneath  the  embroidered  habit  of  the  marquis,  the  peq>le  sayr  the  man,  and 
they  judged  him.  M.  de  Lussan  stood  convicted  of  cupidity,  of  arrogance, 
of  dissdlttte  manners ;  there  was  now  but  one  thing  left  which  he  conk! 
prove,  to  wit,  that  he  was  brave,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  took  this  step 
with  suflBcient  readiness. 

*'  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  that  the  cheek  of  a  roan  of  tlie  people  has  be- 
come as  sensitive  as  that  of  a  gentleman !    Very  well !" 

In  other  respects,  impelled  by  the  ibrce  of  circumstances  to  engage  io 
this  duel,  he  was  not,  in  the  slightest  decree,  embarrassed  by  the  tbovigfat. 
That  which  M.  the  marquis  understood  the  best,  was  to  handle  the  Bwoti; 
not  the  weapon  wielded  by  the  nervous  arm  of  his  ancestors,  but  that  small, 
triangular  sword,  so  rapid  in  its  movements,  the  point  of  which  escapes  the 
eye,  and  strikes  before  the  antagonist  can  parry.  Since  he  had  hambled 
his  pride  to  this  degree,  he  resolved  to  appear  upon  the  ground  with  a  heart 
free  from  the  scruples  which  disturbed  him ;  he  proceeded  towards  the 
marquise's  chamber.  The  latter  had  not  yet  retired  to  bed,  and  still  agita- 
ted by  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  she  had  not  observed  until  this  mo- 
ment that  her  finger  was  already  widowed  of  its  wedding  ring.  But  with- 
out attaching  any  sad  presentiment  to  this  circumstance,  her  thoughts  re- 
turned to  the  young  soldier  who  had  succored  her  so  opportunely.  Neg- 
lected by  her  husband — abandoned  by  him  whom  she  had  loved — ^a  stranger, 
one  unknown  to  her,  had  extricated  her  from  the  peril  into  which  she  bad 
been  thrown  by  her  natural  protectors.    The  marquis  entered. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  she  said,  •*  you  have  seen  my  preserver  V*  "  Yes,  madam." 
"  And  you  have  treated  him  well  V*  "  As  well  as  I  could,  madam."  «*  Is 
he  satisfied  T"  *'  Nothing  is,  as  yet,  decided  between  us,  madam ;  I  am  to 
see  him,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  so.    Bat  niadaro,"  added  the  marqots. 
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with  an  air  of  gallantry,  which  now  had  not  the  slightest  shade  of  irony, 
^'it  is  not  precisely  on  account  of  this  young  man  that  I  am  here;  my  visit 
has  another  object."  "  Indeed."  *'  Yes,  madam,  I  am  here  to  speak  to 
joo  of  myself.  But  a  few  hours  united  to  you,  I  have  already  been  guilty 
of  several  offences  toward  yon.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remember  bow 
rarely  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  previous  to  yesterday — how 
slightly  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  you  will  show  me  some  indulgence.'* 
**  Oh,  sirl"  **  No,  madam,  I  was  ignorant,  even  }esterday — of  the  treasure 
which  I  had  acquired  in  espousing  you.  To  q^eak  frankly,  I  blush  when  I 
remember  what  I  said  to  you  an  hour  since,  Tou,  so  beautiful,  so  young, 
flo  full  of  attractions,  I  abandoned  yim  to  the  society  of  a  man,  who  does 

not  merit ^"    **  M.  Creasy,"  said  the  marquise,  **  a  shameful  man  !'* 

^*  I  think  so."  **  Whom  I  will  never  see  again."  **  I  came  to  beg  this  of 
you.  I,  raadam,  desire,  henceforth,  to  enjoy  alone  the  charm  of  your  so- 
ciety. We  will  set  out  for  my  estate  of  Lussan;  bnt  alone— <io  you  not  say 
80 1"  **  As  you  please,  M.  de  Lussan.  I  will  accompany  you  wherever 
jott  may  see  fit  to  go,  provided  you  will  never  allow  M.  Cressy  to  enter  my 
presence.^'  "  I  promise  it,"  replied  the  marquis,  '*  he  is  aK>re  culpable  to- 
wiords  me  than  towards  you."  **  That  is  scarcely  possible.**  **  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  pleasure  of  proving  it  to  you,  when  we  are  better  acquainted; 
and  now,  madam,  retire  to  rest,  and  promise  mo  to  set  out  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  favorable  angury,  which  M.  de  Lussan  wished  to  obtain,  for  the 
^ay,  so  long  in  the  month  of  July,  was  already  dawning,  and  Jerome  Mau-' 
bert  must  be  waiting  for  him* 

He  saluted  the  marquise,  kissed  her  hand  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  and 
left  the  hotel,  followed  by  his  valet- de-chambre.  He  had  proceeded  but  a 
few  steps  when  he  met  his  adversary. 

The  regiment  of  Royal  Champagne  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
in  garrison  at  Amiens.  But  in  the  faubourg  Saint  Denis,  two  steps  from 
the  barber's,  in  whose  house  Jerome  Maubert  had  taken  up  his  abode,  there 
lived  an  officer,  who,  like  the  soldier,  was  at  Paris  on  a  furlough.  He  was 
an  old  man,  still  hale  and  robust,  who  had  served  in  the  army  for  thirty 
years,  and  who,  thanks  to  great  courage  and  powerful  patronage,  had 
reached  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieutenant ;  he  was  what  was  called  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, that  is  to  say,  a  man  made  to  be  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  fifteen 
years,  and  who  ought  to  esteem  himself  very  fortunate  at  having,  a  com- 
moner as  he  was,  acquired  even  the  lowest  grade.  It  was  in  the  bosom 
of  this  old  officer,  that  Jerome,  after  he  had  been  outraged  by  the  marquis, 
came  to  pour  his  griefs. 

'*  My  lad,"  said  the  latter,  *'  you  must  be  silent,  and  swallow  the  insult, 
for  you  will  never  succeed  in  obtaining  either  justice  or  satisfaction.  I 
will  keep  your  secret"  " It  is  impossible !  impossible !"  cried  Jerome. 
''  Well,  then,  you  must  assassinate  him,  and  take  your  own  life  afterwards. 
You  will  not  be  the  first" 

'  This  man,  soured  by  misfortune  and  injustice,  was  by  no  means  slightly 
mitonished  when  Jerome  awoke  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  request 
him  to  serve  as  second  to  an  obscure  soldier,  who  was  about  to  obtain  hon- 
orable satisfaction  from  a  marquis.  They  soon  reached  the  boulevard, 
where  they  paused. 

**  You  are  acquainted,"  said  the  marquis,  addressing  the  old  officer, 
^'  with  the  insult  inflicted  upon  Jerome  Maubert  yesterday  morning  V* 
**Yes,  my  lord  marquis,"  replied  the  latter,  bowing.  "I  have  come  to 
give  him  satisfaction.  Whatever  may  happen,  you  will  be  able  to  say  to 
your  comrades,  that,  if  Jerome  has  been  insulted,  he  has,  at  least,  obtainea 
the  only  reparation  which  a  soldier  can  demand." 

yoL.  XXII. — ^No.  cxix.  6  r^  i 
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While  the^two  adversaries  were  removing  their  coats,  the  old  ofioer  ap- 
proached Jerome,  and  whispered — "  Do  not  kill  him ;  he  is  a  gallant 
man  !*' 

The  young  soldier  had  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject;  but  in  taking  off 
his  coat,  he  felt  beneath  his  hand  the  ring  which  the  marquise  had  given  hira. 
and  some  inexplicable  emotion  caused  him  to  look  upon  the  counsel  of  his 
second  as  a  warning  from  above.  The  combatants  crossed  blades ;  the 
marquis  thought  himself  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  small  sword.  Jerome  was 
so  in  reality-  The  two  weapons  gleamed,  crossed,  repnlsed  each  other. 
After  a  few  passes,  the  marquis  received  a  wound  in  his  right  side ;  he 
staggered,  and  Jerome's  sword  sent  that  of  his  antagonist  flying  to  a  di&> 
tance  of  ten  paces. 

**  Are  you  satisfied  ?"  said  M.  de  Lu«8an,  in  a  feeble  roice.  **  I  am,*' 
replied  Jerome.  **  You  are  but  slightly  wounded,  sir,  and  you  mast  see 
that  I  have  acted  generously  toward  you ;  for  you  have  not  the  skill  to  con- 
tend against  me,  and  your  life  was  iu  my  hands." 

This  occurrence  became  a  general  topic  of  conversation  for  the  citj  and 
the  court;  some  praised,  some  blamed  the  condescension  of  the  marquis; 
at  Versailles  they  were  startled  at  it.     The  marquis,  reassured  by  bis  sur- 

feon  as  to  the  result  of  his  wound,  which  was,  in  reality,  very  slight,  left 
*aris  the  same  day  for  his  estate,  accompanied  by  the  marquise,  and  the  a^ 
fair  was  forgotten,  as  every  thing  is  forgotten  at  Paris  and  at  the  coarL 
Jt  was  remembered  much  longer  in  the  regiment  of  Royal  Champagne*, 
here  the  soldier,  Jerome  Maubert,  who  had  wounded  a  maiquis  in  single 
combat,  was,  for  a  long  while,  an  object  of  the  admiration  of  his  ccxnrades, 
and  of  the  distrust  of  his  superior  officers. 

In  1794,  six  years  after  this  event,  the  soldier,  Jerome  Maubert,  com- 
manded a  demi-brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre*and-Meuse ;  in  other 
words,  he  was  what  is  called,  in  our  days,  a  colonel.  Sent  to  Paris  as  the 
bearer  of  despatches  to  the  minister  of  war,  he  wished  to  revisit  the  spot 
where  his  duel  with  the  Marquis  de  Lussnn  had  laid  the  foundation  of  bis 
military  fortune,  for  it  was  this  duel  which  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
attention,  and  which,  when  the  royalist  officers  of  Royal  Champagne  retired 
before  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  had  acquired  for  him  his  first  grade.  In 
proceeding  towird  the  boulevards,  he  recalled  (o  mind  that  young  and  pretty 
marquise,  who  had  fallen  into  such  evil  hands,  and  he  glanced  with  some 
emotion  at  the  wedding  ring  of  Madame  de  Lussan,  which  he  still  wore 
upon  his  finger.  He  soon  discovered  the  shop  of  the  fruiterer,  to  which 
he  had  carried  the  swooning  marquise.  The  woman  was  standing  at  her 
door ;  he  approached  her, 

'*  Citoyenae,  can  you  give  me  tidings  of  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de  Los* 
san,  whose  hotel  stands  but  a  few  steps  from  here  V*  *'  The  d-dcvamt  de 
Lussan  V  replied  the  fruiterer's  wife,  *'  he  is  dead  !  he  died  from  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel."  "  Six  years  ago  ?"  asked  Jerome,  in  affright.  **  No," 
said  the  woman,  "  only  six  months  since.  It  happened  in  this  way : — 
Eighteen  months  ago  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  good  patriot,  the  wheelwright 
on  the  corner ;  the  latter  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  the  ddevani  marquis 
,  wanted  to  fight  him.  The  wheelwright,  at  first,  refused,  because,  you  see, 
my  friend,  a  man  should  know  how  to  keep  op  his  rank  ;  a  patriot  cannot 
stoop  to  measure  swords  with  a  — *.  However,  the  wheelwright  had 
stcuck  him,  and  he  had  the  condescension  to  give  him  satisfactien.  He 
killed  him." 

Jerome's  head  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

«•  The  wheel  of  Jortune  turns,"  he  thought,  *'  but  men  are  still  the  same. 
And  the  ci-devant  marquise  1"  he  said.     "  The  ciioymne  marquise  I     Oh, 
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she  is  the  bra?es(t  woman  in  this  quarter !  she  has  equipped  ten  grenadiers 
daring  the  past  decade." 

Jerome  had  the  honor  to  present  himself  at  the  marquise's  dwelling ;  he 
offered  her  his  protection,  which,  in  those  times,  was  not  to  be  disdained 
by  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  was  rich,  alone  in  the  world,  and 
who  bore  a  title,  then  proscribed.  This  protection  was  so  useful  to  the 
young  dame,  that  she  soon  exchanged  her  name  for  that  of  Maubert,  and 
then  Jerome  returned  to  her  her  wedding  ring. 

Madame  do  Saint-Didier,  who,  seduced  by  Cressy's  besuty,  had  attached 
herself  to  his  fortunes,  and  who  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution,  emigrated  with  the  roan  whom  she  loved.  They 
both  sought  to  find  dupes  in  Germany.  They  lived  by  gaming  ;  and  while 
the  marquise  laid  aside  her  title,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Maubert,  Cressy, 
at  Coblentz,  styled  himself  M.  the  Marquis  de  Cressy. 


liNGUAGE. 

EvEHY  subject  connected  with  the  origin,  character,  and  progress  of  man, 
ought  surely  to  be  interesting  to  man.  Whether  he  be  viewed  physiologi- 
cally, morally,  or  intellectually,  he  is  an  object  of  wonder  and  astonishment. 

In  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  human  body,  what  genius,  skill,  ana 
power  are  displayed ! 

How  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  great  design  of  the  Creator;  yet 
this  is  but  the  grosser  and  less  important  part  of  man.  It  is  alone  when 
viewed  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  that  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence. He  then  towers  vastly  above  all  other  creatures  that  inhabit  the 
earth. 

The  existence  of  the  moral  sense  and  reason  constitute  his  distinguishing 
characteristics.  It  is  by  the  former  that  he  controls  himself,  regulates  his 
social  intercourse,  appreciates  his  high  destiny  and  his  relationship  to  God, 
and  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil.  By  his  intellectual  powers,  he 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  facts,  observes  their  connection,  and  traces  the 
conclusions  that  arise  out  of  them.  To  acquire  and  to  exercise  these  high 
attributes  of  his  nature,  it  is  essential  that  mankind  should  possess  language. 

We  shall  therefore  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
hngoage. 

Language,  like  every  other  common  blessing,  is  rarely  properly  appre- 
ciated. From  our  earliest  recollections  we  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  conveying  our  wishes  and  expressing  our  desires  orally.  With  what 
intense  anxiety  does  the  mother  watch  the  gradually  unfolding  powers  of 
the  mind  of  her  child.  How  unremitting  and  persevering  are  her  efforts 
to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas,  and  give  them  utterance  in  words.  With 
tehat  delightful  and  thrilling  emotions  does  she  hear  its  first  successful  ef- 
forts at  articulation.  It  is  only  by  contrast  that  we  can  correctly  determine 
the  extent  of  our  privileges  or  privations.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  oral  language,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  destitute  of  its  enjoyment  with  ourselves.  The  dumb  cannot 
express  audibly  their  griefs  or  their  sorrows,  their  emotions  or  their  dc* 
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sires.  They  cannot  coovej  to  others^ ''  in  thoogfats  thai  brestbe,  sod  words 
that  burn/'  the  noble  Beotiraents  of  their  minds,  or  the  tfarilfing  eoMHiona 
of  their  hearts*  They  cannot  arouse  the  passions,  or  ally  them-^excite  to 
anger—  prompt  to  revenge.  They  cannot  control,  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  e]o<)uence,  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  whole  man.  Music,  that  great 
refiner  of  the  feelings,  which  frequently  arouses  the  sleeping  energies,  and 
calls  into  active  exercise  all  the  powers  of  roan,  cannot  be  exercised  or  en- 
joyed without  the  aid  of  langqage.  Speech  is  the  roost  powerful  of  all  ihe 
means  by  which  one  human  being  can  control  another. 

Music  and  language  are  so  connected  and  interwoven,  as  to  jostify  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  never  existed  spart.  Some  writers  have,  however, 
contended,  that  the  former  preceded  the  latter  in  the  progress  of  lamo. 
Although  the  dumb  do  not  possess  the  power  of  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  oral  language,  the  inventive  genius  of  man  has  prorided 
a  means,  by  the  use  of  signs,  which  enables  them  to  hold  converse  with  one 
another.  The  language  of  signs,  however,  is  not  of  recent  inventioo.  It 
was  known  to  have  been  early  practised.  In  Rome  it  was  carried  to  great 
perfection.  It  is  related  that  Roscius,  the  player,  used  to  contend  with 
Cicero — he  expressing  the  passions,  emotions,  and  ideas  by  ge&tttres,  and 
Cicero  by  words. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  language,  several  theories  exist.  The 
learned  have  expressed  various  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Some  have  contended  that  originally  there  was  a  universal  language,  re> 
suiting  from  the  fact  that  language  is  natural  to  roan.  Others,  again,  insist 
that  man  merely  possessed  the  capacity  for  language,  and  that  it  was  ac- 
quired by  gradual  development,  resulting  from  necessity,  like  most  other 
faculties.  We  propose  to  examine  these  two  theories,  commencing  with 
the  latter,  to  wit,  *'  That  man  merely  possessed  the  capacity  fur  language, 
and  that  it  was  acquired  by  gradual  development,  resulting  from  necessity, 
like  most  other  faculties.''  In  tracing  the  history  of  man,  as  exhibited  in 
profane  history  and  tradition,  there  exists  some  reason  in  favor  of  the  posi- 
tion now  under  consideration.  It  is  very  certain  that  man,  in  his  primitive 
state,  had  few  desires.  The  earth  yielded  spontaneously  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  his  sustenance.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  not  needed  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world ;  man  roamed  at  large,  pitching  his  tent  upon  the 
mountain  top,  or  amid  the  luxuriant  vallies;  all  nature  ministered  to  his 
wants,  and  gratified  his  desires.  Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  the 
oriainal  means  by  which  the  human  race  communicated  to  each  other  their 
wisncs  and  their  desires,  it  is  alUdged  that  then  no  systematic  language 
could  have  been  formed.  It  is  Insisted  that  it  is  not  rational,  neither  is  it 
in  accordance  with  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  conclude  that  any 
thing  would  have  been  created  or  produced  that  was  not  needed.  Jc 
must  be  admitted  that  the  grammatical  constraction  of  language  is  ao  art 
of  a  very  high  character ;  that  it  is  governed  by  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  man— that  it  increases  in  extent  and  variety  as  man  progresses  in 
civilizition  and  refinement.  The  language  we  use,  to  the  Esquimaux  would 
be  unintelligible  ;  the  things  signified  by  most  of  the  words  we  employ  do 
not  exist  among  them.  All  the  powers  we  possess  are  either  natural  or 
acquired.  Our  natural  faculties,  or  those  which  first  display  themselves,  are 
few,  and  easily  defined.  When  we  first  enter  into  the  world,  we  possess 
the  power.^  of  motion  and  instinct  The  first  of  these  manifests  itself  to 
all  those  who  look  upon  an  infant :  the  second  is  made  apparent  by  the  de- 
sire and  consequent  eflbrt  of  an  infant  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  breast 
of  its  mother.  The  senses  graduallv  unfold  themselves,  ministering  to  oor 
pleasure — filling  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  external  things,  and  (if 
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properly  directed)  eyoWing  its  powers,  and  rendering  useful  its  faculties. 
In  viewing  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  having  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  mental  or  moral  culture,  he  is  degraded  in  the  extreme,  and  rises  very 
little  above  the  brute.  There  are  numerous  instances  mentioned  in  history, 
not  only  of  isolated  individuals  living,  like  brutes,  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
likewise  whole  communities. 

Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  several  nations  that  lived  without  exhibiting 
any  evidences  of  civilization.  He  speaks  of  a  nation  or  tribe  called  fish* 
eaters^  who  lived  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were 
-entirely  unci  ad,  and  subsisted  by  fishing.  The  means  employed  by  them 
in  catching  fish  consisted  in  making  dykes,  or  mounds,  with  stones,  to  pre- 
vent  the  fish,  which  had  passed  over  during  the  flood,  from  escaping  at  the 
ebb.  Our  author  further  declares,  that  they  employed  themselves  four  days 
in  fishing ;  they  then  left  the  coast  in  a  herd  like  cattle,  and  made  their 
way  to  soine  springs  in  the  upland  country,  where  they  ate  the  fish  and 
drank  to  excess,  aAer  which  they  returned  to  the  coast  again.  They  pos- 
sessed no  language,  but  made  inarticulate  cries. 

He  mentions  another  tribe,  called  '*  Insensibles,"  that  lived  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa.  They  herded  with  other  animals,  caught  fish  like  the  seal, 
and  shared  with  that  quadruped  the  result  of  their  laW.  They  possessed 
no  language. 

Herodttus,  one  of  the  most  authentic  of  the  ancient  historians,  mentions 
several  nations  or  tribes,  residing  on  the  African  peninsula,  whose  habits 
and  character  were  similar  to  those  above  described.  lie  speaks  particu- 
larly of  the  Troglodites,  who  fed  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles.  Xhey 
possessed  no  language,  but  uttered  a  sound  like  a  bat. 

Leo  Africanus  affirms,  that  he  discovered  many  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  of  similar  habits,  without  any  traces  of  civilization. 

It  is  stated  by  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  that  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  the  inhabitants  herded  together  like  other  animals, 
And  knew  no  wants  except  those  which  nature  prompted ;  they  possessed 
neither  arts,  religion,  government,  nor  language. 

The  above  instances  (if  taken  as  authentic)  prove. that  there liave  been 
tribes  of  the  human  species  that  lived  without  either  language  or  any  traces 
of  civilization.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  in  physiology,  that  without  proper  culture  the  generations 
of  men  will  deteriorate.  History  unfdds  the  fact  that  whole  nations  have 
become  extinct,  leaving  no  traces  of  their  original  identity.  Other  nations 
again  have  been  merged.  In  the  first  periods  of  the  world,  men  formed 
associations  from  necessity,  resulting  from  fear  of  assault.  The  stronger 
assailed  and  frequently  subdued  the  weaker.  The  latter  fled  before  the 
former,  and  were  thus  sometimes  driven  into  sterile  and  barren  regions,  as 
the  only  places  of  safety  from  their  rapacious  or  blood-thirsty  pursuers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  their  eflTorts  were  required  to  procure  suste- 
nance ;  their  minds  were  neglected  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  their  bodies. 
Thnfl  they  deteriorated,  and  as  generations  passed  away,  they  continued  to 
deteriorate,  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  human  degradation.  We 
think  the  above  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  state  in  which  so  many 
tribes  of  the  human  species  may  have  been  found. 

According  to  the  theory  we  are  now  Considering,  man  might  originally 
have  emerged  from  the  brute  creation.  Those  who  thus  contend  do  not 
avow  that  fact,  but  their  reasoning  would  seem  to  lead  to  that  conclusion. 
Lord  Monboddo,  a  distinguished  writer  on  *'  the  origin  and  progress  of 
language,"  asserts  in  distinct  terms,  that  there  were  men  originally  in  Eu- 
rope so  nearly  allied  to  the  brute,  as  to  exhibit  in  their  persons  the  pecuHar 
conformation  of  that  species* 
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The  idea  entertained  by  some,  that  the  brutes  poMresa  a. language,  results 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  philosophical  meaning  of  the  term. 
Language  consists  of  two  things — first,  sounds ;  second,  the  conceptioDs 
of  the  mind  signified  by  sounds.  Except,  therefote,  it  be  contended  that 
the  brutes  possess  the  capacity  to  reason,  they  cannot  exercise  the  power  of 
language.  The  connecting  link  between  the  human  species  and.  the  brute 
is  so  close  as  regards  their  external  conformation,  that  men  who  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  opinion  that  language  is  acquired  from  a  necessity  resulting 
from  circumstances,  might  easily  mistake  the  highest  grade  of  the  brute  lor 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  human  species.  Whilst  it  is  admitted  that  man  is 
a  state  of  nature,  or  without  the  advantages  of  an  organized  society,  caa 
be  reduced  to  a  lamentable  degree  of  degradation,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  he  ever  has  existed  without  language.  The  iostaoces  referred 
to  by  those  who  contend  for  the  theory  we  have  presented,  are  taken  (rooi 
authors  whose  authority  is  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  apocryphoL 
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GOV.    WILLIAM  SMITH* 

In  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished  gentlemaii  wbost 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  encounter  a  diffidence  natural  t» 
one  who  attempts  to  pourtray  the  character  of  the  living.  The  restraint 
which  a  just  regard  for  the  truth  and  impartiality  of  history  imposes,  ahali 
prevent  what  was  designed  to  be  a  truthful  sketch,  from  degenerating  into 
the  fulsomeness  of  mere  eulogy* 

The  rising  and  wide>spread  fame  of  Governor  Smith  may  not  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  limits  of  the  Union ;  but  his  character,  principles,  and 
talents  have  for  many  years  so  identified  him  with  the  political  agitations 
and  prospects  of  Virginia,  that  in  the  broad  limits  of  that  ancient  Common- 
wealth, no  man  is  better  known  ;  none  more  honored  and  beloved.  While 
this  succinct  history  of  an  eminent  Virginia  statesman  will  l>e  interesting 
to  the  citizens  of  his  native  state,  we  cannot  but  believe  it  will  be  read  by 
others  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

Governor  Smith  was  born  in  the  county  of  King  George,  Vs.,  on  the 
6th  day  of  September,  1797,  of  a  highly  respectable  and  wealiby  family. 
His  father,  Col.  Caleb  Smith,  acquired  and  maintained,  through  a  long  life, 
the  personal  esteem  and  political  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  connty, 
who  repeatedly  honored  him  with  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature; 
William,  at  about  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  reside  a 
short  time  in  Ihe  family  of  the  late  Judge  Green,  who  was  then  a  lawyer  of 
extensive  practice  in  Culpepper  county,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  as 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  youth,  and  his  ability  to  receive  a 
classical  education.  The  opinion  of  the  judge  being  very  favorable,  Wil- 
liam was  sent,  in  ISll,  to  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  to  commence  his  academic 
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course.  At  this  early  age,  he  w»s  distinguished  for  indnstrj  and  mental 
rigor  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  fired  hy  that  ardent  and  generous  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, which  in  his  subsequent  life  forms  a  distinguishing  trait  in  his  charac* 
ter,  William  earnestly  besought  his  father  to  obtain  for  him  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  and  was  in  consequence  called  home.  Failing  in  this,  he  acquired 
what  may  be  considered  a  liberal  and  classical  education  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  Thomas  Nelson,  in  Hanover  county,  Va.,  and  at  a  private  school 
taught  in  his  father's  house. 

Destined  for  the  profession  of  the  Jaw,  he  commenced  its  study  in  the 
cffiice  of  Jadge  Greene,  continued  it  with  Thomas  L.  Moore,  Esq.,  a  law- 
yer of  high  reputation,  and  concluded  it  in  the  office  of  General  Winder, 
of  Baltimore.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  county  of 
Culpepper,  in  August,  1818,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  soon  gave 
bright  earnest  of  distinction  in  his  profession. 

Firm  and  decided,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  in  his  political  views^ 
and  zealous  in  their  advocacy,  he  soon  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
controversies  of  his  adopted  country.  With  him  the  doctrine  of  man's 
capacity  for  self-government  was  no  mere  theory,  assumed  to  gain  popular 
favor.  It  was  the  result  of  his  solemn  conviction  and  of  his  best  consid- 
ered judgment.  When  he  had  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  democratic  principles,  before  the  people,  his  earnest  and  im- 
passioned manner  gave  evidence  that  he  spoke  from  the  deep  convictions 
of  his  heart.  The  love  of  republicanism,  in  his  bosom,  was  a  glowing 
passion  ;  and  if  its  fires  ever  slumbered,  they  were  always  ready  to  blaze 
and  give  light,  when  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  people.    \ 

About  this  time  Governor  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  M.  Bell,  of  Culpepper.  Providence 
rendered  this  union  both  happy  and  fruitful. 

Desirous  of  improving  his  fortune,  he  established  a  line  of  post-coaches 
from  Washington  to  Lynchburg,  and  soon  extended  it,  on  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive scale,  through  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  to 
Milledgeville,  in  Georgia — a  distance  of  650  miles.  At  that  day  there  was 
no  railroad  in  these  states ;  and  this  line,  which  ran  daily  through  a  beau- 
tiful tract  of  country,  called  the  Piedmont  region,  always  commanded  an 
extensive  travel.  The  whole  country  through  which  it  passed  rapidly  im- 
proved; and  Mr.  Smith,  from  his  untiring  exertions  in  this  laborious  and 
expensive  enterprise,  was  its  acknowledged  benefactor.  After  ten  years  of 
diligent  and  indefatigable  labor  spent  in  this  praiseworthy  scheme  to  improve 
his  fortune,  the  enterprise  was  found  to  be  successless  in  this  respect,  and 
was  abandoned. 

Buoyed  by  his  native  elasticity  of  mind,  Mr.  Smith  did  not  stop  to  con- 
template and  lament  the  failure  of  his  cherished  schemes,  but  again  betook 
himself  with  energy  of  purpose  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  had 
^eatly  declined  from  neglect  caused  by  the  diversion  of  his  energies  to 
other  pursuits. 

Blessed  with  industrious  and  moral  habits,  a  talent  and  love  for  patient 
and  profound  investigation,  and  possessing  a  sound  judgment,  his  studied 
efforts  at  the  bar  were  always  characterized  by  striking  ability.  He  seized 
upon  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  and  pressed  them  with  earnestness  and 
convincing  power,  and  perspicuity.  In  forensic  debate  he  is  a  master  of 
no  ordinary  skill ;  always  ingenious,  and  displaying  great  acumen  and  an 
admirable  ability  in  rallying  to  the  argument,  when  engaged  tvith  the  most 
shining  intellects  of  the  bar.  As  an  advocate  and  criminal  lawyer  he  has 
not  many  equals. 
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For  fideen  or  eighteen  years  pre?ioas  to  Catering  public  life,  Mr.  Smitb 
had  been  an  active  and  useful  laborer  in  the  republicaD  cause.  In  the  coi>- 
tesc  between  Clay,  Crawford,  Adams  and  Jackson,  in  1824,  he  warmly  op- 
posed the  election  of  Clay  and  Adams,  and  prieferred  Crawford's  electioa 
to  that  of  Gen.  Jackson.  In  1828^,  be  cordially  snpporled  the  claims  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  his  ardent 
admirer  and  personal  friend ;  his  efficient  advocate  and  supporter.  He 
sustained  his  administration  with  the  exception  of  the  proclamaUon,  to  the 
doctrines  of  which  he  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  approved  Gen.  Jackaoa's 
veto  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  his  removal  of  the  deposites.  The  policj  is 
well  as  the  power  invoWed  in  this  latter  act  were  alike  dear  to  bis  mind. 
He  took  bold  and  decided  ground  upon  the  French  indemnity  question, 
sustaining  the  administration  in  its  policy  and  measures  upon  this  delicate 
and  important  subject.  On  all  these  questions  of  political  controYersj,  be 
soon  forn>ed  and  fearlessly  expressed  bis  viewsw  He  never  sought  to  gain 
popular  favor  by  duplicity  or  reserve. 

He  admired  the  talents  and  approved  the  political  sentrmt nts  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren,  and  ably  advocated  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1836.  Mr. 
Smith's  own  county  was  stronj^Iy  federal  in  its  politics ;  and  the  violence 
of  its  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Section  was  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
This  was  the  character  of  the  opposition  of  the  Federal  party  to  his  elec- 
tion throughout  the  state.  They  aflTected  to  believe  Mr.  Van  Biiren  un- 
sound upon  the  slavery  question.  Some  persons,  in  their  illiberalitj  and  ex- 
cess of  party  feeling,  went  so  far  as  to  charge  Mr.  Smith  with  abolittoniBm, 
because  be  openly  advocated  the  election  of  this  distingoisbed  nortJum 
statesman.  Excited  by  these  attacks,  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  the  busiings, 
that  he  might,  before  the  honest  masses,  expose  the  falsity  of  these  charges, 
and  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  political  opinion9  of  Mr.  Van  Bares, 
the  republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  these  eflbrts  he  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  his  adversaries  were  foiled  in  their  attacks ;  and  his  own 
fame,  as  a  fearless  and  talented  advocate  of  democratic  principles,  gveatlj 
enhanced. 

The  people  immediately  resolved  to  call  Mr.  Smith  fiom  private  Uie,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1836  he  yvas  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia  for  four 
years.  Here  be  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  finance  and  of  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  banks,  then  generally  suspended,  worthy  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  financier.  In  and  out  of  the  Senate  he  waged  a  fierce  ami  nik- 
ceasing  war  against  the  system  of  banking,  and  against  corporations  gen- 
erally, because,  in  his  judgment,  they  were  based  upon  principles  unequal, 
unjust,  and  anti- republican ;  in  direct  conffict  with  the  theory  and  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  His 
whole  course  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia  upon  these  questions  of  state  policy, 
proved  him  to  be  a  bold  and  original  thinker ;  a  fearless  and  enthtttiastic 
reformer. 

He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  hody, 
which  was  then  distinguished  for  its  learning  and  talents.  A  portion  of 
both  parties  proposed  to  make  him  their  presiding  officer ;  but  his  political 
friends,  unwilling  to  lose  liis  services  on  the  floor,  at  this  important  crisis, 
declared  that  they,  and  not  the  opposition,  would  elevate  him  to  this  office^ 
if  he  desired  it.     Mr.  South  declined  this  honor. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  political  opponents  first  applied  to  him  the 
epithet  ''  radical*'  If  by  radicalism  were  meant  his  earnest  efibrts  to 
abridge  the  powers  of  those  combinations  of  wealth,  which  serioosly  im- 
paired the  liberty  and  equal  rights  of  the  people/  then  was  Mr.  Smith 
guilty  of  the  charge.    He  was  ever  opposed  to  all  unnecessary  encroach- 
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ments  and  restraints  upon  the  rights  of  the  masses.  Ooostitutional  lihertj 
and  laws  he  admired  and  cheerfully  supported ;  class  legislation  he  despised 
and  resisted.  Wealth,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  gave'  to  the  princi- 
ple of  aristocracy  sufficient  power  in  its  contests  with  popular  right »,  with- 
out adding  the  force  of  special  laws  for  ito  guidance  and  advancement. 

In  the  exciting  election  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Rives,  whose 
term  of  service  would  expire  in  March,  1839,  Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  speech 
of  great  lengthy  in  the  Senate,  replete  with  strong  and  irresistible  argument, 
and  adorn^  with  fervid  and  glowing  eloquence.  There  were  three  candi- 
dates in  nomination  for  that  high  office,  each  of  whom  had  done  the  stale 
some  service ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith  upon  that  occasion, 
**  all  of  whom  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  those  virtues  which  illu»> 
irate  and  adorn  society."  The  Conservatives,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
certainly  not  exceeding  twenty,  supported  Mr.  Rives.  The  Whigs  num- 
bered about  eighty.  The  policy,  perhaps,  the  agreement  was,  that  th^ 
Whigs  would  Tote  for  Mr.  Tyler,  knowing  he  could  not  be  elected ;  th^ 
Conservatives  would  do  the  same  for  Mr.  Rives,  confident  of  a  like  result; 
until  each  faction  might  with  a  good  grace  declare,  that  they  had  honesUy 
endeavored  to  procure  the  election  of  their  respective  candidates.  Then 
all  proper  rules  of  action  were  to  be  roTersed ;  the  larger  was  to  yield  to 
the  smaller  party ;  and  the  few  Conservatives,  with  the  aid  of  the  WhigSi 
would  elect  Mr.  Rives. 

Upon  this  anomalous  position  of  parties,  Mr.  Smith  remarkec( :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,' what  train  of  reflection  ought  this  extraordinary  state  of  things  to 
excite  T  Ought  we  to  look  at  it  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  or  regret  ?  Ought 
we  to  laugh  at  the  vows  which  the  tongue  utters  '  when  the  blood  burns,' 
or  mourn  over  the  frailty  of  our  nature  which  makes  us  forget  them.  You 
recollect,  sir,  how  Mr.  Rives  was  denounced.  ^The  human  wit  ranged  the 
whole  field  of  language  to  Jiie  the  tongue  with  words  of  bitterness.  You, 
sir,  have,  no  doubt,  often  witnessed  his  revilers-  stretch  out  their  arms  to 
yon  bright  vault,  and  call  God  to  witness  their  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to 
him.  Sir,  often  have  I  heard  one  of  his  most  eloquent  champions  now, 
abuse  him  in  byways  and  in  highways — in  season  and  out  of  season — from 
the  bar-room  to  the  rostrum — in  terms  of  bitterness  only  limited  by  his  own 
happy  powers  of  denunciation,  and  the  proverty  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Yes,  sir, 

I  "  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech; 
'  Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free ; 

I  Ooufoaod  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 

I  The  very  facalties  of  eyes  and  ears." 

I  At  another  time,  and  in  another  mood,  be  would  '  fall  a  corsing  like  a 

very  Arab.'  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  declared  by  this  eloquent  Whig,  thai 
he  preferred  Mr.  Rives  to  any  man  living  or  dead-^o  Mr.  Morison,  if  he 
were  on  earth  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  noble  faculties.  What  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  I 
No  more  do  we  see  the  smile  of  scorn,  or  hear  the  howl  of  indignation  for 
imputed  sins,  yet  unrepented.  No  more  do  we  see  the  disposition  to  cut 
him  off,  even  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sins,  '  unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unan- 
ealed  ;**  but  now,  to  use  a  quotation  of  Mr.  Rives  himself,  '  they  are  trusty 
and  well- beloved  cousins  all.'  " 

Whether  the  Whigs,  confiding  in  their  actual  strength,  should  persist  ia 
sustaining  Mr.  Tyler  or  go  over  to  Mr.  Rives ;  whether  the  Conservative 
squad  should  remain  together  or  dispersoi  was  a  matter  which  in  no  wise 
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would  affect  the  course  of  the  gallant  band  of  which  Mr.  S.  was  a  dtstm- 
guished  and  invaluable  member.  He  could  not  support  Mr.  Rives,  because, 
according  to  the  evidence  before  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  be 
was  uiifriondly  to  the  Administration ;— <luty  to  himsel^-^o  his  constito- 
cnts — to  the  south — to  the  whole  country — forbade  it.  Unawed  by  power, 
/Unbiased  by  self-interest,  he  carefully  and  anxiously  considered  his  dttt^, 
and  that  commanded  him  to  sustain  one  friendly  to  the  A dminist ration. 

As  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  speech  upon  this  subject  is  se 
characteristic  of  his  efforts  in  the  main,  and  withal,  so  graphic,  beaatiful, 
and  descriptive  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments  upon  the  broad  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  great  parties,  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  by  cor 
readers  for  making  the  following  extract : 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  S.,  '^  let  me  here  pause,  and  for  a  brief  spaca  cob- 
template  the  moral  grandeur  of  our  position.  While  the  Whigs,  greatly  atrooger 
than  the  party  with  which  we  act,  are,  as  is  supposed,  about  to  commit  an  eztva- 
ordinary  act  of  political  prostitution ;  while  the  Conservatives  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious for  that  unholy  embrace,  from  which  no  good  can  come,  we,  deficient  in 
numbers,  yet  firmly  stand  upon  our  principles,  recognising  no  necessity  for  their 
abandonment.  Conscious  that  oor  destiny  may  be  defeat,  and  deeply  anxious  ta 
conquer,  we  yet  sternly  resist  all  the  seductions  of  temptation— confiding  In  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  wisdom  of  tlie  people,  we  fear  not  defeat,  aatisfied 
that  it  will  enrich  that  victory,  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  moat  certainly  achieve. 
Our  principle,  sir,  the  democratic  principle,  must  win  favor  as  it  is  understood. 
It  is  a  principle  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  love.  It  seeks  to  abuse  no  maa, 
but  to  elevate  all.  It  seeks  to  alleviate  human  suffering — to  bind  up  the  brokes- 
hearted— and  to  make  us  love  one  another  as  ourselves.  It  labors  to  purify  th« 
affections,  and  expel  from  the  human  heart  that  selfishness  which  is  the  source  d 
Buch  innumerable  woes.  It  teaches,  without  ceasinji:,  the  lofty  principlea  cf  ua- 
adulterated  philosophy,  in  order  that  man  may  be  all  that  the  creature  should  be, 
who  is  made  after  God*8  own  image.  It  is  a  principle  of  renovation  and  change, 
with  ceaseless  efforts  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
moral,  that  the  Christian  principle  does  to  the  religious  world.  The  principles  of 
both  are  love ;  for  both  seek  the  happiness  of  man.  The  one  seeks  to  perfect 
the  character  of  man  here  below ;  the  other,  in  addition  thereto,  seeks  to  make 
him  fit  company  for  the  society  of  just  men  made  perfect.  In  fact,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  these  vital  and  glorious  principles,  is,  that  the  one  is  of  earth,  the 
ether  of  heaven^  Our  principle  teaches  us  that  all  mankind  are  free  and  equaL 
Impress  this  doctrine  upon  the  heart,  and  we  must  love  our  brother  aa  ouraeIC 
Let  us  do  this,  and  we  must  have  charity  and  humility;  and  then,  sir,  with  oor 
hearts  thus  purified  and  attuned  to  love,  the  Christian  laborer  has  nought  to  do, 
but  to  invoke  the  regenerating  principle  of  Divine  grace.  The  democratic  prin- 
ciple ii  the  grand  moral  adjunct  of  the  Christian  principle ;  and  it  is  the  bouodea 
duty  of  every  son  of  heaven  to  spread  it  far  and  wide.  Sir,  the  foe  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  is  the  aristocratic  principle.  What  are  its  characteristics  ?  Pride, 
vainglory,  and  ambition.  It  turns  with  loathing  and  disgust  from  the  laboriofE 
millions ;  it  considers  the  many  as  only  fit  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  Its  aA'ectioos  are  of  this  world,  and  it  goes  op  into  high  placea,  and 
thanks  the  Lord  it  is  not  as  that  publican.  What  chance  has  the  Christian  laborar 
here  ?  And  such  is  the  principle  which  regulates  the  political  conduct  of  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  our  adversaries.  Is  it  then  wonderfult  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
principles  should  have  borne  us  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that 
under  its  rule  we  should  hiwe  determined  to  bear  our  banner  aloft,  resolved,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  '  to  conquer  or  die*  beneath  its  ample  and  imperishable 
folds." 

In  1R40,  Mr.  Smith  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia  withoat 
opposition.  He  became  a  candidate,  the  first  time,  with  great  reluctance,— 
his  business  engagements  scarcely  allowing  the  sacrifice.  The  Senator  of 
the  district  who  had  been  elected  as  a  republican,  having  changed  his  po- 
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liticai  opinions,  the  democratic  convention  which  assembled  to  nominate 
his  siiccessorf  conferred  the  n«miiiaticin  upon  Mr.  Smith.  This  honor  he 
declined,  and  was  induced  to  accept  it  only  when  again  tendered;*  ftod  it 
thus  became,  in  the  view  of  his  friends,  a  partj  duty.  In  this  way  he  coof 
menced  his  public  career.  When  nominated  for  the  second  senatorial 
term,  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate  in  consequence  of  the  impendinf 
Presidential  election,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  resign.  Accordingly,  after  serving  one  year  of  his  new  term,  he 
retired  from  the  Senate,  in  which  he  bad  formed  strong  personal  attaeb- 
jnents,  and  won  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation. 

In  the  memorable  Presidential  contest  of  1840,  the  Whig  party  ia 
Virginia  boasted  that  they  would  carry  the  state  by  a  large  majority.  They 
had  become  so  confident,  that  they  issued  a  challenge  from  the  Democratic 
county  of  Rockingham,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  to  the  Democrats,  to 
meet  them  at  an  appointed  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  canvass.  The  Democrats  of  that  Gibraltar  county  readily  accepted  the 
challenge:  Mr.  Smith  had  been  the  first  to  measure  strength  with  Mr. 
Eives,  who  had  strangely  lefl  the  party  with  whom  he  previously  acted,  and 
whose  principles  he  had  always  advocated  and  defended  with  surpassing  elo* 
quence  and  talent.  But  he  had  now  become  the  bitter  and  uncompromi*- 
ing  assailant  of  that  party.  He  had  traversed  a  large  portion  of  the  state, 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  eloquent  and  btiraing  wrath»composing  his 
face  for  the  manifestation  of  woe— attuning  his  voice  for  the  expression  of 
lamentable  sounds-— and  then  enacting  the  p^rt  of  '*  Volney,  sitting  upon 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  bewailing  the  downfall  of  states  and  empires." 

This  declaration  of  war,  thus  fiercely  waged,  exciting  somewhat  of  a 
panic  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  William  Smith, 
whose  powerful  advocacy  of  republican  principles  had  already  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  Virginia  Democracy,  and  inspired  unwonted  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  battle  successfully  for  the  same  sacred  cause.  He 
was  honored  with  special  messages  from  different  sections  of  his  native 
state — and  from  Ohio  and  North  Carolina,  earnestly  urging  him  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  At  this  threatening  crisis,  he  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
repeated  solicitations.  He  entered  the  arena  of  political  strife ;  and  right 
nobly  did  he  bear  himself  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  for  six  laborious 
months. 

He  contended  successfully  with  William  C.  Rives,  Gov.  Barbour,  Judge 
Baldwin,  Stuart,  Summers,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  W^hig  party. 
He  more  frequently  encountered  the  two  first  named  gentlemen ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  all  this  great  intellectual  strife,  his  opponents 
never  claimed  to  have  triumphed  over  him  in  debate. 

Ambitious  that  Virginia,  the  democratic  dag-ship  of  the  Union,  who  had 
.weathered  many^  federal  storm,  should  outride  this,  the  fiercest  of  them 
all,  nnhurt,  through  summer  and  fall  he  was  still  toiling  in  this  great  effort 
Virginia  was  saved — saved,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction or  invidiousness,  by  the  unparallelled  exertions  and  personal  sac- 
rifices of  William  Smith. 

Not  willing  that  his  talents  and  services  should  be  lost  to  the  country, 
the  people  of  his  district  soon  looked  to  him  as  their  proper  representative 
in  Congress.  When  either  party  is  largely  in  the  ascendant,  the  jealousies 
of  rival  aspirants  are  apt  to  produce  dissensions.  In  this  district  the  demo- 
crats had  a  clear  majority  of  five  hundred.  A  Democrat  had  announced 
himself  a  candidate,  independent  of  a  convention.  A  Whig  was  in  the  field, 
buoyant  with  hope  and  confident  of  success.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  earnestly  pressed,  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  accept  a  nomination ;  and 
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bj  unasual  exertions  secured  the  electicm  of  the  democrat  At  the  ensaing 
election,  the  same  circumstances  oxiating,  he  again  refined  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  advocated  the  election  of  the  same  gentle* 
man.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  democratic  party  had  now  become  irre- 
pressible. A  third  election  was  at  hand  ;  and  his  party  almost  imperatively 
demanded  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination.  He  yielded  to  this  demand  ; 
and  against  a  united  and  untiring  opposition,  triumphed  over  both  Wfai| 
and  Democrat  by  some  four  hundred  majority.  This  eleetion  afforded  a 
fiiir  test  of  his  great  popularity  at  home. 

Mr.  Smith  served  in  Congress  but  one  term.  By  re-distrietingr  the  state 
and  by  his  removal  to  Fauquier  county,  he  was  placed  in  a  district  hope- 
lessly federal  in  its  politics  by  a  majority  of  more  than  900.  Brought  out 
by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district,  against  a  talented 
and  popular  opponent,  in  a  single  canvass,  he  reduced  this  majority  to  265w 

Although  his  career  in  Congress  was  short,  upon  the  prominent  qoes- 
tions  of  Bank,  Tariff,  Distribution  and  Loan  bill,  it  was  marked  by  a  de- 
gree of  research  and  talent  which  raised  and  extended  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman ;  gave  satisfaction  to  his  true  and  admiring  constituents ;  and 
sustained  the  character  of  the  district  which  had  been  repressented  by  James 
Madison. 

Governor  Smith  advocated  the  Independent  Treasury  scheme  in  a  series 
of  numbers  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  over  the  signature  of  *'  Attalus,* 
before  it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

His  speech  on  the  Tariff  was  one  of  masterly  ability.  It  exhibited  aa 
array  of  facts,  admirably  arranged  and  generalized ;  and  was  used  by  many 
in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1844  as  a  political  v€ule  fftectim— one  member, 
from  a  distant  state  declaring,  that  he  had  rode  into  Congress  upon  it 
Upon  every  question  of  interest  Mr.  Smith  showed  himself  the  able  debater 
and  efficient  representative.  His  short  career  in  Congress  gave  good  ear- 
nest that  he  would  soon  have  attained  a  position  of  the  highest  distinctioa 
in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

In  1843,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  considered  rini 
aspirants  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Smith  took  no  part  in  the  contests  of  tbeir 
friends.  His  preference,  before  the  Texas  question  arose,  wjts  unknown. 
For  Mr.  Van  Buren,  personally,  he  entertained  the  highest  respect;  his 
principles  and  talents  he  esteemed  and  admired.  He  cherished  admiratioa 
for  the  mighty  intellect  of  the  great  South  Carolinian,  and  sincere  homage 
for  his  person. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  the  Democratic  elector  for  the  then  only 
Whig  district  in  the  state ;  and  was  thus  opposed,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
popular  and  talented  Whig  elector  in  Virginia.  They  met  upon  repeated 
occasions,  and  it  was  the  *'  war  of  the  giants."  But  he  was  not  permitted 
to  confine  his  labors  to  his  appointed  district.  The  distinguished  and  in- 
valuable services  which  he  had  rendered  his  party  in  the  campai^  of  1S40, 
were  fresh  in  their  memories ;  and  he  was  called  from  his  district  to  en- 
counter the  toil  of  a  more  general  conflict.  As  in  all  former  times,  so  ii 
this,  he  was  ready  for  the  contest  As  in  all  former  crises,  so  in  thia, 
he  was 

**  our  liveliest  pledge 
or  hope  in  fears  and  daugors,  heard  so  wt 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  raged ;  in  all  assanlts 
Onr  sarest  signal.*' 

The  bright  sword,  which  he  had  so  successfully  wielded  in  the  celebrated 
contests  of  1840,  had  not  rusted.  It  was  again  taken  from  its  scabbard 
and  used  with  vigor  and  effect     With  inextinguishable  zeal  and  unwearied 
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diligence,  he  traversed  every  portion  of  the  state,  proclaiming  the  2rea£ 
doctrines  of  popular  freedom  and  political  equality.  Success  efery where 
attended  his  efforts ;  and  again  Virginia  triumphantiy  passed  throoffh  the 
battle  and  the  storm,  giving  to  Mr.  Polk  a  larger  popular  ?ote  than  she  had 
ever  given  to  any  President. 

Governor  Smith  had  long  been  looked  to  in  Virginia  as  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  that  office.  Too  many  evidences  of  this  fact  had 
been  given  to  doubt  its  truth.  A  day  in  January,  ]846,  was  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  as  the  time  for  electing  a  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  William 
S.  Archer,  whose  term  of  service  would  expire  by  limitation  on  the  4th 
March,  1846.  According  to  well-known  usage,  a  caucus  of  the  Demo* 
cratic  party  was  held,  in  which  Gov.  Smith  received,  as  is  believed,  every 
vote  but  one.  The  friends  of  the  Governor  thought  his  election  secured. 
When  the  day  arrived  he  received  70  votes  on  the  first  ballot ;  his  success- 
ful Democratic  competitor  23.  With  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  this  gentleman 
was  elected,  tn  the  succeeding  election  for  members  to  the  Legislature/ 
out  of  that  23,  but  three  of  those  who  were  candidates  for  re-electiont 
were  returned;  and  since  that  time  others  of  that  number  have  been  thrown 
aside  by  their  party. 

That  it  may  be  seen  with  what  zest  the  Whig  party  voted  against  Mr* 
Smith  in  this  election,  and  also  iti  what  estimation  he  is  held  by  that  party 
as  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  Democratic  cause,  the  following  circum- 
stance, believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  is  here  narrated.  A  leading 
Whig  politician  came  to  Richmond  during  this  election,  and  when  some 
of  his  party  spoke  of  casting  their  votes  for  Mr.  Smith,  he  said  with 
warmth,  alluding  to  Mr.  Smith's  election  to  the  office  of  Governor,  *' You 
have  got  the  lion  chained,  in  God's  name  keep  him  so.  Do  not  let  him 
loose  in  the  campaign  of  1848,  by  electing  him  to  the  Senate," 

In  December,  1845,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  for 
three  years  from  the  Ist  January,  1846.  This  was  a  highly  popular  ap- 
pointment ;  and  under  the  then  and  present  circumstances,  the  most  judi- 
cious selection  that  could  have  bden  made.  The  existing  war  with  Mexico 
required  Governors  of  states  who  were  prompt  to  conceive  and  eneigetio 
to  execute  the  measures  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

Governor  Smith  is  an  informed,  practical  and  patriotic  statesman.  No 
sickly  sentimentality  and  closet  philanthropy  sway  bis  mind  and  acts.  These 
enervating  affections,  which  have  caused  others  to  forget  the  honor  and  in« 
terests  of  their  country,  and  have  made  them  willing^  in  a  spirit  of  cabal,  to 
see  that  country  ignaminiously  confess  to  the  crimes  of  injustice^  robbery 
and  murder,  have  no  place  in  his  mind.  Patriotism  with  him,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  republics,  is  an  overshadowing  virtue.  The  love  of 
country,  which  led  him  in  hb  boyish  days,  during  the  war  of  1812,  to  seek 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  yet  moved  his  heart.  Its  fires  had  only  slumbered, 
to  be  rekindled  with  freshness  and  brilliancy,  when  the  stirring  occasion 
should  arise.  The  Mexican  war  uff.)rded  an  oppttrtunity  to  Governor  Smith 
for  the  frequent  and  eloquent  expression  of  the  patriotic  impulses  which 
glowed  in  his  bosom,  and  urged  him  to  give  early,  practical  form  to  the 
prompt  measures  which  bis  vigorous  mind  had  conceived. 

Governor  Smith's  messages  bear  striking  characteristics  of  his  mental 
constitution.  They  are  bold,  original,  fervid  and  eloquent.  In  these  he 
again  displays  the  radical  and  progressive  features  of  his  mind.  While  for 
the  Union  he  cherishes  the  moet  profound  regard,  for  his  native  state  he 
feels  intense  affection.  Her  people  esteem  and  honor  him ;  and  her  pro* 
gress  in  wealth  and  happiness  occupies  his  anxious  thoughts.  He  desirea 
to  see  her  rivalling  the  most  prosperous  of  her  sister  stales  in  their  advance- 
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fnent  in  the  arts,  sciences,  popnlar  edacation,  and  internal  improremer  fs. 
He  itympathtses  with  the  masses,  and  by  all  his  official  acts,  seeks  their  en- 
lightened  elevation  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectaal  being. 

Upon  the  snbjcct  of  internal  improvements  in  the  state,  which  hare  been 
permitted  to  languish  through  neglect,  he  recommended  a  speedj  and  rad- 
ical reform.     His pr&jet  for  connecting  Richmond  with  the  Soathern  and 
Western  states,  bringing  their  trade  and  travel  through  Virginia,  thoagh 
at  first  vehemently  opposed  as  too  expensive,  has  at  last  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  importadce  of  the  subject,  and  is  beginning  to 
receive  their  approval  and  support.    The  scheme  is  a  grand  and  expensive 
one ;  but,  if  consummated,  must  amply  repay  the  state  and  remunerate  the 
private  stockholders.     To  Richmond  it  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage, 
making  it  the  rival  city  of  New-Orleans.     When  Qov,  Clinton,  of  New- 
Tork,  proposed  to  construct  the  Erie  Canal,  it  met  with  similar  opposition, 
and  was  considered  chimerical.     But  it  was  projected  and  completed  by 
nntiring  exertion,  and  well  repays  the  great  outlay  required  in  its  constrao- 
tion.     The  same  -auspicious  results  we  would  Venture  to  predict  for  the  ef- 
forts  of  Gov.  Smith.     Few  messages  have  been  more  extensively  read  in 
Virginia,  than  those  of  Governor  Smith  ;  none,  perhaps,  have  elicited  so 
many  complimentary  notices,  at  home  and  abroad,  from  both  political 
parties. 

Governor  Smith  is  an  honest  politician.  Party  has  honored  him,  and 
placed  him  in  his  present  elevated  position  in  his  native  state.— 
He  professes  to  be  a  party  man,  and  makes  no  concealment  of  his 
principles  of  action.  He  is  a  democrat  from  profound  conviction ;  not 
merely  becanse  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  is  the  one  of  power  and  pro* 
gress.  He  believes  that  the  principles  and  measures  of  his  parly  will  dig- 
nify, elevate,  and  perpetuate  the  institutions  of  his  country.  Unlike  many 
leaders  in  both  parties,  who,  with  a  suppressed  contempt  for  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  the  people,  are  always  hesitating  and  uneasy  lest  they  may 
fail  to  catch  the  popular  breeze,  he,  with  a  just  regard  for  their  opinions, 
and  a  heartfelt  sympathy  with  their  movements,  always  takes  his  position 
firmly  and  at  oi^ce,  coniidently  relying  upon  their  virtuous  intelligence  for 
the  approval  of  his  course.  Believing  that  an  uncandid  and  timid  policy  is 
never  wise,  he  has  ever  courted,  rather  than  shunned  responsibility.  Hence 
has  arisen  his  character  for  boldness  as  a  politician ;  his  great  popularity 
with  the  people,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  greet  his  appearance 
among  them;  the  excessive  jealonsy  of  his  rivals;  the  extreme  bitterness 
towards  him  of  the  opposition ;  and  the  success  of  his  political  career. 

Governor  Smith's  life  and  character  are  the  result  of  republican  institu- 
tions. In  their  progress  he  has  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and  to  emi- 
nence— a  striking  effect  of  their  silent  and  powerful  action.  His  character 
is  original  and  decided  in  its  cast,  and  peculiar  to  a  republic ;  his  spirit, 
like  that  of  the  age  and  his  party,  onward,  progressive,  and  reforming. 
He  has  no  latent  and  scarce-concealed  dread  of  the  wild  excesses  of  the 
people.  The  opposition  in  his  native  state  both  fear  and  hate  him.  StiN 
he  does  not  hesitate.  With  a  sacred  regard  for  constitutional  restrictions, 
he  plainly  and  boldly  recommends  his  measures  of  reform  and  performs  his 
acts,  honestly  avowing  his  principles  of  action,  and  leaving  to  his  friends 
the  vindication  of  his  character,  and  to  the  test  of  time  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures.  His  friends  cheerfully  perform  the  one,  and  await  with  confi- 
dence the  result  of  the  other. 

In  his  social  relations,  the  character  of  Governor  Smith  shines  with  con- 
spicuous lustre.  He  is  affable,  just,  kind  and  generous  to  all ;  like  the 
man  of  the  Hermitage,  devoted  and  true  to  his  friends. 
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With  a  hedlhjr  and  vigorous  physical  frame,  Gov.  Smith  possesses  nn  in- 
tellect of  a  superior  order,  combining,  in  a  rare  and  happy  manner,  and  to  an 
eminent  degree,  the  powers  both  of  argument  and  declamation.  He  ha?  pro- 
foundly investigated  and  analyzed  political  questions ;  and  combines  the 
results  of  his  research,  and  presents  them  in  a  style  at  once  perspicuous, 
nervous  and  eloquent.  This  has  rendered  him  eminent  as  a  political  deba- 
ter, and  given  him  a  high  and  enviable  position  in  the  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished American  democratic  statesmen.  * 

Governor  Smith  will  retire  from  the  gnbernatnrial  chair  of  Virginia  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  distin- 
guished citizens  who  have  filled  that  high  office.  The  powers  of  a  Virginia 
governor,  although  very  limited  in  extent,  have  not  been  permitted  to  re- 
main dormant  in  his  hands.  He  has  chosen,  in  no  instance,  to  play  the 
part  of  an  automaton,  in  order  to  gain  the  pr^tise  of  his  political  enemies, 
or  to  avoid  the  charge  of  violating  the  demands  of  established  usage  ;  but, 
]ike  the  present  democratic  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  always  ad- 
vanced, directly  and  fearlessly,  in  the  exercise  of  Ms  own  sound  discretion, 
to  the  performance  of  his  constitutional  duties. 


THE    TINE   AND   THE   OAK. 


A  viNR  that  clung  to  an  oak  in  it«  pride. 
And  drank  the  nourishment  drawn  from  its  8ide, 
Gruw  strong  and  broad  in  its  green  coiling 

height, 
But  stronger  still  in  its  own  giddy  sight. 
Broke  from  the  oak  in  an  evil  starr'd  hour. 
And  toss'd  its  head  to  display  its  vain  power; 
The  storm  king  gnashed  bis  while  teeth  at  the 

sight, 
And  swept  it  off  in  retributive  might; 
For  the  thing  that  reaches  too  high  and  wide, 
bbail  draw  the  red  lightning's  stroke  lo  ita 

side. 
It  clnng  round  each  tree  as  it  swept  along, 
But  it  passed  onheeded  by  all  ihe  throng; 
None  cared  to  look  at  a  filse  one  so  vile 
With  bow  or  nod,  or  wiib  welcoming  smile, 
And  the  vine  was  tlirown  in  it»4  e:u*ly  prime 
Amkl  nettles  and  weeds  in  filth  aud  slime. 


But  the  onk  stood  sttll  In  its  lonely  glade 
With  Hs  furrowiHl  sides  that  the  vine  had  made, 
Like  the  bird  that  had  given  its  own  life's 

Hood 
To  eheritih  and  feed  its  featherleas  brood. 
The  deep  winding  grooves,  like  the  serpent's 

track. 
Were  pierced  bv  the  storm,  and  the  sap 

shrunk  back 
(The  mark  I'i  guile  that  it  touched  in  iu  rise, 
Was  the  tra'  k  of  the  fiend  in  Paradise ;) 
And  soon  with  a  solemn  and  rustling  sound 
The  leaves  lell  withered  and  dead  to  the 

ground ; 


The  sun  shone  forth*  and  the  mofstening  rain 
Was  she  i  upon  hill,  and  dale,  and  broad  plain; 
The  trees  put  forh  their  rii-h  foliage  green, 
Nature  wa?  dressed  in  her  rich  vernal  sheen. 
But  the  oak  stood  shorn  of  its  dark  green 

dress, 
The  victim  lost  of  a  faithless  embrace ! 
A  beacon  to  warn  the  confidiog  one 
To  trust  in  nought  but  a  cold  heart  of  stone. 

Thus  npon  earth — ^when  the  heart's  fondest 
tie 
Is  severed  by  faithlessness,  both  must  die ; 
The  union  of  hearts  t?  the  soul's  deep  well 
Where  truth  in  her  purity  loves  to  dwell, 
As  clear  and  bright  in  the  heart's  faitht'ul  love 
A<«  the  chrystal  fountain  that's  floating  above. 
When  the'well  is  broken  the  deep  clear  flood 
Runs  bubbling  and  purpled  with  streams  of 

blood, 
And  TRXTTM,  in  deep  agony,  shrieking.,  flies 
To  her  sisters  bright,  the  stars  in  the  skies,  ' 
(The  glittering  sentinels,  night  and  day 
That  watched  in  the  well  where  their  sister 

lay.) 

The  pledges  of  love  we  may  never  reclaim 
Without  perjury,  treachery,  sin  and  shame ; 
The  bolt  that  strikes  such  true  friendship  apart 
Comes  back  to  the  breast  that  directed  the 

dart; 
The  tirong  one  may  pull  down  the  temple's 

proud  walls. 
Hot  its  ruhu  shall  oorer  them  both  when  it 

falls. 
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FIlliHCIil  IHD  COlIEKCIil  EETIEW. 

DoRiiro  the  past  month  the  chief  feftnre  of  t}ie  Markets  has  been  the  ehrniactar  of  the 
news  from  Europe.  The  political  revolutions  takiiif  the  cfaanicter  in  Fraooe  of  a  di»* 
mption  of  the  relations  heretofore  bating  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  financial  panic  preralent  tbero  cannot  bnt  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  degree  artifi- 
cial, aad  the  result  of  tbe  policy  of  the  new  government,  the  active  members  of  ^rbieh 
do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  motives  oJT  the  revolution  to  b^  a  struggle  between  dio 
working  people  and  the  Baurgeoite,  or,  as  expressed  in  tbe  language  of  a  leading  mem- 
ber :  "  Bj  Bourgeoimt  I  mean  all  those  i#ho  possess  capital,  who  work  with  means  of 
their  own,  and  are  not  dependant  on  others.  The  peopie,  is  the  whole  body  of  citizaBa 
not  possessing  capital,  and  depend  completely  on  others."  The  theory  of  thoae  moet  in* 
fluential  in  the  government,  and  who  profess  the  Communist  and  Foorietite  philoeopfay, 
is,  that  the  people  have  certain  rights,  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  the  bolden  of 
capital ;  that  the  revolution  of  1830  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  against  the  titled 
nobility,  and  the  present  revolution  is  of  the  people  against  the  Bourgtoiee — ^that  is  to 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wUkout  capital  against  thoae  who  have  iL  In  aocordaneo 
with  this  philosophy  the  Provisional  Government  decreed  that  the  government  ia  boimd 
to  give  work  and  wag«*s  to  all  who  demand  it,  which  of  course  most  be  at  the  expease 
of  the  tax-payers.  The  finsnctal  policy  of  the  new  government  is  that  of  the  anti-bulUon 
party  of  England ;  viz. :  that  there  shall  be  no  fixed  standard,  bnt  that  a  paper  cnrrency 
should  irane  convertible  in  coin  at  the  market  price  of  the  day ;  or,  in  other  worda^  w> 
cording  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  The  efforts  to  carry  out  this  hnmch  of  the 
policy  it  is,  which  has  produced  the  finanoal  panic,  and  decreed  the  suBpension  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  the  following  terms : 

**  The  Provisional  Qovemment,  considering  the  deliberation  of  the  Council-Genera]  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  dated  this  day :— ^Considering  that  for  some  days  past  the  demands 
of  re-imborsement  made  on  the  bank  are  in  great  number,  and  threaten  to  drain  its 
metallic  reserve.  Considering  that  this  situation  places  tbe  bank  in  the  alternative,  eithet 
of  stopping  its  discounts,  or  of  obtaining  the  antborisation  of  no  longer  efiectiag  ita  pay- 
ments in  specie.  Considering  that  the  suspension  or  even  the  restriction  of  the  dteooonts 
of  tbe  bank  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  industty  and  commerce.  Considering  fbat 
this  suspension  would  cause  on  all  sides  the  forced  stoppage  of  labor,  and  would  plnng^ 
the  laboring  classes  into  utter  misery.  Considering,  iu  consequence,  that  far  from  allow- 
ing the  snspenston  or  restriction  of  the  discounts  of  the  bank,  the  government  of  the 
Republic  ought  to  furnish  this  establishment  with  the  means  of  procuring  industry  and 
commerce  powerful  instruments  of  credit.  Considering  that  it  is  indispensable  to  secure 
to  Paris  the  specie  belonging  to  the  Treasury,  and  which  is  disposed  at  the  bank.  Con- 
aidering  that  the  really  flourishing  state  of  the  bank,  and  the  guarantee  formally  atipnlated 
of  the  limits  of  its  emissions,  give  to  the  public  every  desirable  secnril^.  Upon  the  propo- 
sition of  the  minister,  decrees :  Art.  1.  From  the  very  day  of  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree,  the  bills  of  die  Bank  of  France  shall  be  received  as  legal  monejr  by  public  catablisfa* 
mentsand  by  private  individuals.  An.  2.  Till  further  orders,  tbe  bank  is  dispensed  with  the 
obligations  of  paying  its  bills  in  specie.  Art.  8.  In  no  care  the  sum  of  tae  emissiona  of 
the  bank,  and  ita  branch  banka.  shall  be  allowed  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  fiifty  atii- 
lions.  Art.  4.  In  order  to  facilitate  circulation,  the  Bank  of  France  is  authorized  to  emit 
eevpuret,  which,  however,  shall  not  be  inferioil  to  lOOf.  Art.  5.  Tbe  dispositions  of  the 
present  decree  are  appbcable  to  all  the  comptoirs  the  Bank  of  France  has  establisbed  in 
the  departments.  Aru  6.  The  Bank  of  Fiance  is  to  publish  its  situation  in  the  MamUmr 
every  week. 

"  Given  at  Faris^  in  the  Goimoil  of  the  Govemmeat,  March  15, 1848.** 

That  institution  was  never  stronger  than  at  the  moment^of  its  stoppage  as  compared 
with  previous  returns.    Its  leading  features  were  as  follows : 
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BANK   OP  FRANCS. 
Sept.  1847.  Dm..  1847.  March  15, 1848.         Uardl  91 ' 

<;fircakt)(m fittirai.. 100.143,811....  234480,433.... S73.404.230....M3,077,SMH> 

PabKo  Depomtw 66, 560,476....  65.343,280....  42,9245,002....   10.759.754 

Private 49.687.249....   49.335,135....  81,617,659....  77^272^63 

Immediate  LiabiHtiet 346.397.536. . . .  438.857.838 .... 397.267,951 ....  380, 1 10,26^ 

49p«:le 94,580.323....  109,042,350....  123,843.509. ...108.244.5 16 

IJiaooaiito 201 ,377,507..,.  183*1 05,458.. ..308.377.6 11....  30 1,159^1 

atocksoldto  RoMia,  unpaid. .14,449,994 6,348,108....     1,807,389....     1,377,887 

The  Itabililies  bad  been  inoreaaed,  it  appean,  by  liberal  diacoaDt4,  yet  the  apecie  re. 
•erve  of  the  bank  was  large,  and  amply  able  to  mfet  the  demand.  The  Botpenrioo, 
under  the  circamatances,  is  clearly  a  nelaripaa  trick  of  the  Communist  leaders  to  enable 
ifaem  to  make  indefinite  advances  to  meet  the  boondless  demands  from  the  people, 
which  the  principles  they  have  enunciated  have  already  called  into  existence.  M.  lA>uis 
Blanc,  in  addressing  the  peopU  on  the  17lh  March,  osed  the  following  expressions : 

**  The  peril  would  be  ^reat  iur  the  kolders  of  capital  and  the  instmrnenta  of  labor,  if 
ibey  refused  tbe  ooncessioos,  which  the  natural  progress  of  ideas,  and  the  great  act  of 
emancipatiua  just  accomplished,  commanded." 

What  *'  eoooesstons'^  be  requires  of  capital  he  does  not  clearly  state  in  words,  but  it  is 
^ident,  if  the  "  people''  are  to  be  supported  by  government,  the  means  must  be  d^ 
rived  from  capital.  The  proposition  thus  simplifies  itself  into  a  general  robbery  of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  mass  of  tbe  people.  This  is,  in  faci,  tbe  genius  of  the  pruvisiunal 
government  This  theory  it  is,  with  which  the  most  villainous  demagogues  are  leadii^ 
the  people,  while  themselves  are  plundering  ibe  nation*s  treasury. 

The  decree  of  snspension  clearly  indicates  that  the  bank  will  be  placed  ander  a  bareaii 
4if  the  government,  and  become  a  source  of  financial  aid.    The  words  are  as  follows : 

^  Considering  in  consequence,  that  far  from  allowing  tbe  restriction  or  suspension  of 
the  discounts  of  the  bank,  the  government  of  the  Republic  ought  to  furnish  this  estab- 
lishment with  the  means  of  procuriAg  industry  and  commerce  powetfol  histnimeutd  of 
erediu" 

Thus  Aa  history  of  the  aasignata  ia  to  be  repeated  with  the  issue  of  every  dollar.  In 
aooordanee  with  this  view,  the  government  decreed  the  suppression  of  all  other  banka, 
Mid  relied  upon  the  main  bank  for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000.  The  depreciation  will 
teeome  greater,  and  aa  this  paper  ia  made  a  legal  tender,  it  involves  tbe  ruin 
et  all  oiitataiidhig  debts,  and  the  payasent  of  govensaent  dividends  in  this  stuff  will 
i%nd«r  the  **  remas**  valueless,  as  well  aa  te  iaoone  of  all  other  property.  The  prieaa 
of  specie,  goods,  and  other  products  of  indostry,  rise  rapidly  in  propoitMMi  aa  valtied  te 
paper.  Hence  the  holdera  of  goods  will  suffer  only  finom  the  general  sugnation  of  trade^ 
aad  in  this  respect  only  w91  ether  eoaniriea  havhig  dealings  with  Fnace  be  ii^ored. 
All  the  leading  banking  houses,  and  all  such  as  deal  in  credit,  must  snugly  close  their 
business,  aa  they  are  doing.  If  their' collections  are  only  in  worthteas  paper,  they  cannot 
honor  in  specie  bills  runntng  upon  them  from  other  countries,  hence  the  return  of  a  great 
many  bills,  and  the  issae  of  eiders- from. tbe  nsest  eminent  hooaea  to  draw  no  more  on 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  fortune  that,  for  the  last  aix  intmtha,  billa  here  have  been 
bought  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  therefore  the  amount  outstanding  must  be  much 
less  than  is  oanally.  the  case  at  this  season  t  nevertheless,  three  of  the  mpst  eminent 
French  houses  in  New- York  have  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  pressure. 

The  subject  of  oar  trade  with  France  is,  just  now,  one  of  exceeding  interaat,  iaasnmch 
•s  that  a  new  government,  avowing  new  prindplea,  and  atlerly  diaoarding  all  the  old  eH- 
ehisive  theories— -heir-looms  of  despotism— 'baa  been  installed  in  France.  More  partieolariy 
hi  respect  to  the  operations  of  commerce  may  the  laws  of  France  be  eipeoted  to  be 
nodifled ;  and  it  becomes  the  dnty  of  Congress,  instead  of  pass'mg  empty  resolutions  ia 
-approval  of  the  coarse  of  events  there,  to  modify  in  a  sabstantial  manner  tbe  restrictioiia 
that  bear  most  heavily  ap<ia  French  trade.  The  first  commercial  treaty  ever  made  hf 
the  United  States  waa  with  France,  in  1788,  by  Bei^in  Franklin  on  one  hand,  aad  «^ 
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eDlightened  French  Midfter  oa  tlv^^  othfx^  Tbe  .prineiplei  aokaowMlged  in  the 
ti^ly  were  those  of  free  trade,  wiited  to  thei  progre«i  of  the  idea«  cif  the  wokU, 
:wnM  t]M%  opoi^  thet  Mibject.  Uo^off  th4(  lie^f  ibt  «iwfe  botvooA  tlw  t«» 
ooQBtne*  was  ki^ge,  bal  the  events  of  revolMioii  supwfetted»  aad  the.  policy  ef 
Bonaparte  bemgantt-commercia],  the  ITnited  States  were  oompeMed  to  aam^  the  treetjr. 
for  its  fveqneDt  iofraelioBa  on  the  pert  of  France:  fiinee  tbet  time  the  aaoaiivduad  pde- 
diple  haa  oooptvHljr  slrvggM  for  tha  austecy^  and  ita  priociplea  ace  esdneatly  \ 
anerDial.  The  empiw,  the  reataralioD  and  the  govemsieDt  ef  Jolj^  have  aU 
same  ootiree,  and  Prance  at  this  moment  is  almost  the  only  katiow  op  Ew>ps  witboct 
OoMHRRCXAL  ALLTANCX8.  The  ioterooorse  between  the  United  States  and  Frmnce  ia  lega- 
tated  hf  the  convention  of  1822,  which  admits  the  goods  and  prodoce  of  either  naJtiaa, 
imported  direct ;  and  many  discriminations  are  made  in  (kvor  of  French  Teasels^  rferer- 
theless*  the  trade  between  the  two  eonntrles  has  oonthioed  slowly  to  mcrcoee  ;  the  re- 
qnirements  of  the  French  people  in  respect  of  United  Slates  produce  being  contimiaSj 
greater.  In  older  to  understand  the  oatara  of  the  trade  as  it  at  present  exiata,  w«  havs 
oonpiied  from  official  sovroea  the  impopta  and  eiporla  for  the  year  IMS.  The  eoparti 
of  United  States  prodocts  are  as  follows : 


EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  fTATE^  PRODUCE  TO  FRANCE  IN  I840L 


QutAtifgr.        Vila§. 

on,  Sperm,  gaits. 9,898 tS,69' 

*•    WhaH    "    1.510 578 

Whalebone,  lbs- 607,693 807,171 

Candles,  Sperm,  lbs. 861 Sd3 

SUves.  M «.«6T 104,57» 

^aral  Stoves  hhls.,..«..,  19,890,..,..  14.MS8 

Ashes M63 179,775 

Pm* 8,957 

Beef,hbK ^ 8io> 

Tallow,  lb9,..,^...,^.2,049.6U>...  993,028 

Hides,  No 45,207> 

Pork,  bbls. 425) 

Hams,  lbs 1,555  V  ....197,915 

Lnrd,  lbs. ^,......3,016,068) 

Wbe|it,bash... 33,916 19,077 


Floar,bbl8 ^,13«71---.-$^,«l 

Indiafi  Cora,  hash. 8,484 4.aC» 

Bice»  tea. 11,775...  ^..3ll«341 

Cotton,  Ibe. 139,059.749 10.080.461 

Wool,  lbs. >7,744 11,»4 

Tobacoo,  bhdai., M^tia. ,..,.  i^fiao^aai 

Hops,  lbs ^,348.., cu» 

Wax,  IbA 118,025 343K 

Tobacco, maa.,  Uml 43,71 4...... ^..s^ar 

Spirits  Tarpeatine,ga)la^. 3,416...., i^i 

Lead,  lbs. 7,009,668 28l,SO 

Books .- 15© 

U.S.  Cola :. tt.fl8S 

Allothoiartk^.. .i*^...* — i43»an 


•ia^cin,a» 


ThavewaaAOPfisidorahleinoMMe  in  the  aggregate  for  <he  yeer  1847»  b«t  lb«  ^alMb 
h«ire.Bol  ytH  enanated  fniis  thAdepar^neoL  Jm  eomparad  Witb  larvior  jmKK  tliedsr 
»esMo  exports  to  France*  diatiiigoishiBg  the  psopoKtioB  eetniad  U  Veiled  fitaftn^awsK 
Yror^atfoUowa* 


i»N>«i».ov  wiT«»  fVAiM  mow««  T%  muiKau 

I8Q»...,-.,...,^ ^,330.200 .,...1594,836™ (8,895,045 

1830 9,320,782 ...5rO,3»4 9,§01,14e 

1648 }9.541,8>7 l,476.l»l.... 17,QldJ»B 

VM^ ^ .««.R748L0M..« 9flS.84«.«,.  .^«.^1A^70;779 

X844..„.,.„.....„n».— lR.r75^3i^..„,.„l,2V0,485..,.....,..i;3,Q64.21Sl 

J8i5, 11.630,767...,.,.. -.699,404 18,330,171 

1846 12,et6,722 $»4,9«8 1S,601.05» 

1847 l«»7ep,606 1,864^996 l%JUI5bjak 

The  ijiqrea«e>  ii  M  obserr^ble,  WM.impor^iM^t  i  but  i^  will  also  Ve  ronmUl  that  danag 
the  17  yeafft  Wider  Louis  rba^ippe.  the  exporta  %»  Franee  ]>«reased  bi^  ia  «  vofj  m$^ 
de^iee.  The pfiooiyal i(eiiia of  exfort are  eottoRn^d  tobooeo.  The fennar ps^a  19 psr 
emt.  diilbTi  v^l*<^«Ni>loaw*i«M»«<^.£88l«il4>«fr^-  Thx#  dinsdrat^laco  will,  as 
^«ht,  be  removeil  Craaa  the<  Preneh  anaouiwitivior.  Xhe  royal  iROPOif#I|r  of  tob^oeo  «i8 
•la«  be  abottihed,  aod  it  is  pcohi»ble  i^lk  the  exporta  will  so  iaftroafie»  that^  %fM:oi»ta  bs- 
f«reeii  Fr^BMand  the  Unitfid  «(atea  will  more  oeavlj  bele^c*  ths9  hjqm|ofar%  The  m 
fpfta^vm  Fnwoe  for  the  yeer  VM%  ififre.af  j(9)lpwp  *• 
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m 


mpoirrs  rsfo  ths  united  states  from  hunce. 


-,..* *..tui>i« 

Copperplates « 6,523 

Burr  Stones 32.522 

OOMrft^endeles 74W.941 

Total  free $917,332 

<51b(lw Iy130,t0l 

Sbawls,  Merino 152.223 

Blankets  over  75  cents , 46,545 

"Worsted  Staffil 1,827,183 

Hoetofwoel ^ ; 4,88f 

Yarn"    "     — ..^ 1.348 

Other**    *• 152,549 

09ttoM.dyedl ^ 1.188,57» 

"      wbite ^ 133,378 

"      velvet,  *c^ 4 821,193 

••     other tW,978 

Silk  end  Wonted 1,510,265 

Cunleu..* 87,183 

Snks^ 835.366 

X.aoe1bre«l 237,5n 

-     gold 88,408 

tinea. 262,806 

Clothing «72,131 

bMirare » 888,801 

teatbCff  " 70.857 

Wood     " 145,598 

Olass      " 900,068 

Bonnecsi  sttmw,  Jte.* • .004,708 

China  ware.r ^ 18.654 

Furs 196,658 

Walohes,  Jewelry,  fto • 2,010,700 

Wool  under  7  eenu ...5,424 

Other  ad  valorem 1,438,493 


1846  auantity.  Tdne. 

Bewiflff  8Uk,  lbs. 30.953 •lOO/iOf 

Silicic  Pongee^  etc.  lba...653.950 7,191,715 

"      raw  " 11.820 44,877 

8,756 8,588 

Na,«.«».^..8.a04.»...,,  84*1 0? 

Flannels,  yards .9,505 5,965 

Carpets,      "    1,103 5,899 

Wine^Slieny,  sidk»ne«.,..844 SM 

"     Champagne  "     130.721 408,127 

"      Pott  *'   180,428 ,..62,509 

"     Ctamt  &  Red,  1,593,8«7 41S,«4f 

"      WUie,galUb..  .467,486 140,301 

Brandy,  "     ....85(,065 725,961 

Cordials;  •*    80.174 44;8St 

Almond^  IW. .«..988,M4 57,M8 

Pranes^      "    288,160 34,128 

Indijgo,       «*    43.443 87,516 

Ochre,       "    1,910,736 13,184 

Gloves,  dos. 171,399 ...788.74^ 

Boots  and  Shoes,  pairs,  17,466 36,475 

Bkins^  dos 8,084 94,840 

Other  epeeiio  duties ^^.^ 800^761 

Total  SpedAe  Duties •l0.S8d,384 

'     Advaksen 18,405,606 

"     Free 917,339 


-     ImpofO .,.. •83,911,318 

In  AiMricaa  teMeb. B8.860,6a 

laPoceiga         -      1,050,671 


Total  sdvaloroi •aa,4CMS6 

The  largest  proportioD  of  the  Itade  is  in  United  States  TesseTs.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  description  of  articles  received  from  France  is  that  which  is  most  highly  taxed 
ander  the  present  tarUT,  which  in  fact  increased  the  duties  on  French  products,  a  fact 
which  should  be  taVea  into  consideration  in  connection  with  oar  probable  nearer  com* 
Biercial  relations  with  that  power. 

The  whoTe  business  with  France  for  1846,  seems  to  h»re  been  as  follows : 


EMp^ntA  Powoslfa  Ftfidace $I3,S70,S50 

**         FoTMcn  Gbods ^ 86,166 

Total 

Imported  Goods — 


Eseesi  GoMeMspavtedl....  •, 

Biported  United  Stataa  coiq. 

"         Foreign  "  ., 

Bilia,  ttettly  en  Buglnfi. .  • . 


22,000 

1.173,436 
8.738,715 


tX3,66S,815 
23.790,966 

110,134,161 


-  $10,134,131 


This  is  assoming  that  the  offioial  6gares  are  those  actoaUy  redind  fer  metcfaandsw 
both  ways,  and  without  taking  freight  into  aoooant»  The  nctaal  difierenco  will  mako 
the  amount  of  bills  to  be  sent  greater  or  leas,  according  to  oircomstances.  Thns  bills  on 
London  are  met  by  the  excess  of  produce  purchased  by  England  of  the  United  States^ 
OTor  the  amount  of  goods  bought  by  the  latter  of  her.  If  France  now  incrcMsea  her  pm^ 
chases  of  United  Stales  produce,  the  amount  of  these  bills  required  will  diminish,  and 
the  gold  come  from  England,  if  needed.  The  amount  of  cash  or  good  bills  to  be  seftt 
annually  to  France,  it  will  be  seen,  is  large ;  and  when  the  usual  modes  of  remittanceo 
are  as  now,  somewhat  under  a  cloud,  the  difficulties  are  likuly  to  be  great. 

The  loan  bill  authorising  $16,000,000  of  new  United  Slates  Stock,  approved  Masch  31, 
prof  idea  for  the  iaiao  of  •  «tDok  mimmMe  1»  UI08»  |o  hev  j^  —Bssdiag  0  pn  on» 
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interatt,  paymble  quarterly  or  ieoMnanal]  j.  The  itock  to  be  of  «  deoonination  not  leov 
than  $50,  and  to  be  traDtferable  on  the  books  of  the  Treaiory,  or  if  Tcqiured^  to  hav9 
•e«poo  certificates  attached,  and  to  be  transferable  by  delirefy  withoat  aasifpnieBt  am 
the  boohs  of  the  Treasury.  The  stock  to  be  advertised  not  1«bb  tbsn  SO,  bdt  more  tflan 
fO  days»  and  not  to  be  sold  aoder  raa.  $16,0M  is  appropriated  lor  tke  Begooatkia  of 
the  loan.  This  is  doobtless  a  Tory  desirable  inirestment,  and  with  the  growing  abaft- 
dance  of  money  there  is  every  reason  to  bopej^  as  a  matter  of  natiDaal  eeonosy  aa  watt 
as  pride,  that  il  will  all  be  taken  here. 

The  prospect  of  the  market  fur  United  Slates  stocks  of  aU  descrfptioiH^  apyeaia  to  be 
very  iattering  lor  the  ftitaier  mora  partioalarly  shoold  the  adopted  treaty  eventnata  ia 
actnal  peace.  The  amount  of  stocks  dae  by  die  states  of  the  Union,  was  never  per  se  a 
caose  of  discredit.  They  ara  in  themselTes,  in  the  eyes  of  people  like  foreign  capitaliala 
aocostomed  tt>  see  the  most  inefdiaate  debts  balaneed  apoa  the  eaertions  of  a  faandfal  of 
people,  bnt  an  in«gnificant  snm.  The  American  people  nnmb^  20,000,000,  in  rouad 
aimibers,  of  the  most  active,,  indnstrioiv  and  thriving  race*  .occupying  a  eoontry  of  the 
nuyt  proHfie  wealth.  This  people  owe,  ff  we  allow  the  national  debt  to  be  $100,000,00(^ 
and  it  is  actually,  including  the  new  loan,  but  |^I,MO,000,  an  aggregate  of  $338,000,00<l^ 
er  £6&,33(K0OO^  This  debt  is  wkkas,  doabtless,  a  serioas  aiatter,  but  in  the  eyes  of  fiir- 
eigners  not  so ;  Oreat  Britain,  for  iastaace,  vrith  a  popalstion  of '20;00O,OO0C  It  wa% 
•zclnsiTe  of  Irebmd,  18,664,7^1  in  184  (.  The  debt  is  J&773,530,768.  As  Ireiaad  caa- 
not  be  depended  on  lur  this  debt,  it  may  be  alT  charged  upon  ther  Englisfa,  and  amonnto 
to  $190  per  he^d,  against  p  per  head  of  debt  in  the  United  States.  This  fiaglisbdabt 
tepreseuto  property  once  had  and  spent,  gone  for  ever.  A  large  portion  of  that  in  tfaa 
Unitnd  States  represents  snbstaotjal  public  workv,  worfh  the  money  they  cost.  Hollaial 
has  a  population  of  2,915,396,  about  as  many  as  New-York,  sad  the  naiiooal  debt  ii 
£165,000,000,  say  $825,000,000—4275  per  head.  Other  eomitries  of  Europe  are  no 
better  off.  Now  bankers  and  stock-jobbers,  who  have  been  helping  to  create  such  debia,. 
by  collecting  the  savings  and  surplus  revenues  of  rieh  and  poor,  and  iaveatiBg  them  in 
these  securities,  were  not  frightened  by  a  debt  of  $7  per  head  due  by  the  United  Statea. 
When,  however^  the  people  of  the  indebted  states,  swindled  by  bankers  and  whig  legia- 
lators,  and  irriuted  at  the  squandering  of  the  money,  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  denied 
the  validity  of  the  debt,  they  became  alarmed,  not  at  the  actual  loss  of  the  money  doe 
them,  but  at  the  influence  of  the  example  upon  the  people  of  Europe.  The  debta  due 
them  were  created  without  the  assent  of  the  people,  from  whom  was  extorted  the 
means  of  paying ;  and  if  the  principle  set  up  ia  Mianseippi  should  obtain,  that  no  debt  is 
Tslid  unless  contracted  in  acoordance  with  the  letter  of  a  law  eaaaiad  by  the  paaple,  oa 
what  a  frail  basis  rested  pubtic  secorities  f  This  principle  has  yet  to  be  tested  in  Europe, 
and  we  believe  few  are  so  safiguine  as  to  suppose  that  an  extetwiun  of  the  right  of  saf* 
fiage  in  Great  Britain  will  not  follow  the  recent  events  in  Europe.  As  an  indicatmn  of 
the  fioaneial  reanl|s  to  be  apprehended  from  the  eztensioa  of  the  n^  of  saffrage,  we 
may  quote  from  Alison^s  Hbtory  of  Europe^  vol.  4,  page  436,  Harpers'  edition  t 

"  If  Great  Britain  wants  to  sbske  off  its  national  debt,  il  baa  only  to  extend  thaaoffii^ 
in  any  eoasiderable  degret»,  and  the  burden  will  not  stand  three  months.*' 

These  are  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  aristoaatic  and  monied  classes  ia  la- 
lation  to  the  effects  of  democratic  influence,  and  they  aU  have  triumphantly  appealed  to 
the  United  States  in  proof  of  what  they  assert  Among  others,  the  State  of  Illinois  hm 
ioffered  deep  damnation  for  faltering  In  her  payments,  and  she  had  great  reason  for  ra> 
fttsiog  to  pay  a  shilling.  So  palpable  was  the  justice  of  refusing  to  pay  the  sums  of 
whicb  she  had  been  swindled,  that  her  political  leaden  dare  not  tax  them.  They, 
howeirer,  made  a  new  constitotion  to  submit  to  the  people,  snd  that  dense  ia  relstion  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  at  follows,  they  submitted  separately : 

"ARTICLX   XV. 

"There  shall  be  annnaKy  assjBssed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  at  other 
state  revenue  may  be  assessed  snd  collated,  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  each  doUbr'a 
aranbaf  H^sWe  paopef^,  in  additian  to  all  other  taxes,  to  be%ppliad  aslbllowsb  to  wk; 
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The  fund  >o  created  shall  be  kept  separate,  and  shall  anDoally,  on  the  first  day  of  JaDQ- 
«ry,  be  appertioned  aod  paid  o^w  pro  rata  apon  all  such  state  iodebtedness,  other  than 
the  canal  aod  school  indebtedness,  as  naay,  for  that  purpose,  be  presented  by  the  holders 
<if  the  same,  te  be  entered  as  credits  topon,  aod,  to  that  extent,  in  ^oLtingoishmesit  of  th« 
principal  of  said  indebtedn 


This  is  the  lirtt  instance,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  govemnent,  where  the  qtMstion 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people  themselves,  whether  they  wiH  consent  to  pay  an  oner- 
ons,  specified  tax  to  discharge  a  ^lebt.  The  result  has  nobly  vindicated  the  honor  and 
•nagaanimity  ef  a  free  people;  by*  lai^e  majority  tfcey  have  voted  to  pay  the  money. 
What  can  be  a  better  basis  for  a  public  security  than  this  free  voice  of  the  tax-payers 
consenting  to  pay  it  f  This  ««sent  is  become  «  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  state. 
If  repudiation  tainted  for  a  time  the  snrfhce  of  the  national  diaracter,  the  remedy  hai 
been  radical.  While  European  debts  are  tottering  on  the  verge  of  revdntion,  those  of  the 
Vnited  States  are  becoming  ratified  through  the  action  of  that  suffrage,  the  adoption  of 
which,  it  is  held,  will  be  fatal  to  English  securities.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
«an  be  scarcely  «  doubt  bnt  that  the  United  States  stocks  will,  more  than  ever,  become 
&vor1tes  from  necessity  vnth  foreign  capitalists.  If  so.  we  trust  that  the  capital  will 
aettle  here  permanently^  and  not  draw  interest  out  of  the  conntiy^ 

The  movement  of  specie  during  the  past  year  has  been  tery  remarkable  thronghout 
the  commercial  world.  Larger  sums  have  been  transmitted  from  one  country  to  another 
than  have,  perhaps,  ever  before  been  the  case  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  This  has 
doubtlesa  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact,  that  the  growth  of  the  mnuAicturing 
•nd  commercial  interests  of  Western  Europe,  aided  by  the  extension  of  rail-roads,  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  oonsomption  of  food  in  proportion  to  consumption,  and,  as  a  con* 
•eqaence,  when  harvests  -are  not  ftill,  the  qotntity  to  be  sent  thither  to  mtike  good  the 
deficit,  b  annudly  increanng,  and  tt  every  recnrrence  of  a  harvest'  below  an  average  the 
qoantity  wanted  is  increased.  As  an  indication  we  may  take  the  quantities  of  wheat  and 
6oof,  expressed  in  qnarten  of  wheat,  admitted  into  England  at  each  racorring  failure. 
The  first  large  importation  was  in  1767,  up  to  which  time  England  was  an  exporting 
country.  From  the  close  of  the  American  war  she  became  an  importing  conn  try ;  and 
die  quantities  imported  increased  as  follows: 

I 
Qrs.  Qn. 

1767 497,905     1817 1.089,855 

1775 569,988      1818 1.694561 

1788 584,183      1831 2,867.869 

1796 879,290      1839 3.110,729 

1800 ^ 14^64,520      1841 2,923,189 

1801 1,424,765      1842 3.493,274 

1810 1,567,126  1047,  Omos. l<0,555,O02 

Since  1829,  the  quantity  annually  required  bas  been  large,  averaging  more  than  double 
the  deficits  during  the  bad  harvests  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  large  requirements. 
Western  Europe,  during  the  past  year,  has  also  required  large  quantities,  both  because 
Ihe  yield  was  aot  quite  ao  great  as  usual,  and  because  the  reqntrements  were  greater.  It 
ta  obviooa,  in  the  progress  of  affiurs*  tbat  if  aoMuny  the  sanoe  quantity  of  food  is  pro- 
daced  in  any  year  as  in  the  preceding  there  will  be  a  deficit,  measured  by  the  increased 
cOosamptioB.  When  the  population  of  Great  Britain  waa  bo 1 1 1,964,308  as  in  16 1 1 ,  the  a»- 
Boal  increase  of  consumptiott  was  much  lesa  than  in  1848,  when  the  population  is  over 
'30,000,000.  These  circumstances,  of  the  aapply  of  (bod  in  England  and  Western  Europe 
«re  they  which  most  force  imperatively  upon  the  govemaoeota  the  neoeasity  of  **  free 
trade."  It  did  so  last  year  in  England;  and  Franoe,  with  Bolgiam  and  Hollaod,  are  now 
about  to  be  emancipated  from  monarchial  **  protection."  The  great  want  of  food  last 
year  was  one  cause  of  the  great  movement  in  the  predons  metals,  bnt  the  agency  of 
Meam  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  various  commercial  centres  was  also  a  prime  agent 
in  the  singular  results.  A  Parliamentary  table  gives  the  following,  as  the  exports  of  the 
f  recioQS  metals  from  EqgUmd  in  the  yean  of  the  greatest  movemetti: 
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sxroBTs  or  Binxnm  mov  sK«iAim. 

Gold.  «llMr. 

1830.. 4 160300 19M^J09 

1831 400,510 »l,483^15e 

1833 450,228 17.124,180 

1839 55r.Sfir. 13.800,494 

1843 • 592,805 12.362^4 

1845 , 58,371 15.368,633 

1846 138.405 9,617.628 

1M7 lA)4e,637 1^97S,77» 

The  yean  1830  to  1833,  were  yean  of  largp  ozport  of  nher  to  France,  HoUowiog  t&a 
dittiurbaoce  ia  the  circalation  of  the  two  coontriei^  retnltisx  from  tke  rereistaoa  i»f  Jnlf, 
iUtot  being  the  natural  eorrency  of  France.  During  the  past  year  the  gieftt  moTcmea^ 
}»B  been  in  gold,  and  the  value,  acoording  to  the  Engliih  aaBt  prioa^  w»akl  be  aa  fioOova; 

Gold ,. * 1,243.637 Yaloe,  $28^4.296 

Bilver ,.,. • 15,273,779...-,...,-..     "         18,328,534 

Total t41,6M,83« 

This  iododea  some  $10,000,000  silver  loaned  in  Jan.,  1847,  by  the  Bank  of  Bngland  to 
Ibe  Bank  of  France.    The  destination  of  these  large  exports  in  1847  was  as  foUowa  : 


Untied  Btatea 888,129 — 

Portugal 92,082 «• 

Cuba., • 7,48$ ^ 

France 43,348 9,252,11^ 

Hanseatic  Towns 33,954 3,312,322 

Belgium 47,400 400i,00» 

HoUand 23,412 800,A0» 

The  value  sent  to  the  United  States  in  gold,  was  $15,731,701.  This  is  for  the  ynr 
ending  with  December.  The  importation  into  the  United  States,  as  officiallj  given  fer 
the  years  ending  Dec.  1,  were  as  follows : 

IMPOnTS    SPSCll  ISTO   VWITBD   STATES,  TSAB8  IITOING  DXC.  1. 

late  1644.  18«T. 

Boston 789.475 12,814.730 

New-York ♦ 762,679 8,732,382 

Philadelphia 96,511 2$e.0(U 

Baltimore 177,367,...,. 170.112 

Mobile 61,343.. 199,948 

New-Orleans 767,334 1,523.720 

AU  other  placea 813,721 450,349 

Total 3,468,430  24,153.242 

About  lhree*fifUM  only  of  the  wfacde  hnportatioo  hito  the  Uuioo,  it  wovid  appear,  came 
from  England.  It  is  observable  that  the  national  Bnat  k  at  Phifaidelphia,  at  wbieb  plaee 
about  1  per  cent,  only  of  the  specie  imported  arrived,  the  great  mass  eoming  to  Boetoa 
and  New-Yoik,  The  netl  import  of  apeoie  into  the  Uaitod  Statos  wae  |22,213;550k  aad 
as  the  ezpeasa  and  risk  of  sending  to  Philadelphia  ia  aa  item  wliiefa  no  one  will  voIbh 
teer  to  pay,  the  importer  of  specie  depoeites  his  foreign  gold  in  bank,  gets  a  ere^  and 
the  gold  remaiaa  in  bank  snbjeet  to  the  financial  operations  of  foreign  banken,  whenever 
their  wanto  require  it  to  be  returned  to  them.  This  occurred  in  December,  at  the  ckMt 
ef  the  year  to  which  the  returns  are  made  op,  and  about  $48,800,000  has  beeo  ae&t  beck  t» 
London,  not  because  it  was  owing,  but  by  a  purely  financial  operatiott.  A  aerioaa  revul- 
sion has  been  saved  the  country  solely  through  the  operation  of  the  Itodependeat  Trear 
wpf.  The  cash  dutiea  drew  into  the  hands  of  the  department  $8,296,516  of  specie,  tf 
which  a  Uurge  portion  was  hi  the  imported  ibreigv  coins;  these,  ioatead  of  teuaittiDg  la 
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littik  ■uk^ot  'W  wnpttMttt,  wdiv  by  n6  >cNipnKidlMlt  tmwdfrod  to  th6  ttiurt  ted  cwimmI' 
ttM  tmwuA^nkuti  at  Ihe  utift  for  Mrf«rid  yom  hai  be«a  M  followi : 

COINAOB   CNttBD   STATES  MINT. 
Chopper.  Silret.  Gold.  Total, 

l8tt....« «4i83 3,t34750 (1,108,7*7 ll.M7,830 

l»44..««..w..^w&3,M7.*.;.w^ ..24t85,5S0.w M9t330.«...4. ».  f ^7,7«7 

184S......,^....88^8 1.878,200... «...«3J66.447.^.<...^.  5,668^5 

1846 74,398 2,558,680 4,034,177. ..-w..-  6,708,363 

1847 «l,827 2,374,450 20,22!,385 22,667,652 

The  yew  1843  wae  one  of  the  largest  CfduBgp  proTioiu  to  1847,  wlieo  the  aoceasioii  to 
Ike  national  carreney  beoame  to  great  The  nationalising  of  the  importation  ia  the  rarett 
proHectiaa  to  too  sodden  depletionv  no«  that  ifae  iateroonrse  of  aalions  is  about  to'  be 
more  free.  The  |iower  and  wealth  of  flaglaod  was  created  when  Ae  was  a  «ora  export 
ing  eoqntiy.  That  wealth  was  spent  in  the  wars  with  Bonaparte^  The  United  Statsa 
«ze  now  abont  to  beoona  the  ipanaries  fer  Western  fiorope;  and  the  wealtk  of  those 
AatioBS  win  be  ciownaanded  by  ibe  fcraas  and  plaatsfmns  of  the  west  and  sonik 


POLItlCAL  G086IP. 

8CB91  ta  THE  Sail 4TB  OF  THK  UiiiTBD  Btatbs. — \m  WO  sro  goiog  to  prOM  we  hare 
heard  with  grief  and  indignation  the  partioalars  of  the  late  diiigracefal  *'  scene"  in  the 
Senate,  relative  to  the  recent  abd action  of  slaves  from  Washington.  We  mourn  over  tho 
weakness  ot  human  reason,  when  we  see  a  man  like  Mr.  Oalhoan,  of  advanced  age,  long 
experience,  and  towering  intellect,  give  himself  up,  in  the  face  of  his  country  and  the 
world,  to  all  the  childish  excesses  of  unbridled  passion.  It  is  just  this  defect  of  his 
character  that  has  destroyed  his  career ;  which  has  made  him  unserviceable  to  his  country, 
an  iojary  to  his  party,  and  useless  to  his  age.  How  is  it  possible  to  respect  a  man  who 
forgets  hinuelf,  and  the  body  he  should  adorn,  by  conduct  and  words  we  could  only  ex- 
pect in  a  maniac  or  a  common  driveller.  The  question  of  slavery  is  the  rock  on  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  constantly  split,  instead  of  being,  as  with  a  statesman  of  any  address  or 
real  patriotism  it  would  have  been,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  fame  and  the  loftiest 
preferment.  Slavery  at  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
hia-hot-bmined  and  fonl-moathed  followers,  and  in  spite  of  the  incendJary  and  basely- 
•elfish  strivings  of  the  hypocritical  abolitionists  of  the  "  free  North,*'  we  assert,  and  our 
lires  and  honor  on  it,  that  slavery  in  the  Sonth  will  never  break  up  our  glorious  Unbn ; 
will  never  scatter  the  stars  of  oar  "  thric»^renowned"  banner ;  will  never  prostrate  tho 
bopea  of  honanity^  which  are  all  concentrated  in  our  snccess.  No^becanse  the  intelli- 
l^ence  of  oar  enlightened  people^  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  is  adequate  to  settle 
withont  disnnion  any  differences  of  opinion  or  any  clashmg  of  sentiment,  which  may  at 
aay  time  ooonr  between  them,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Calhoun  &  Go.,  or 
the  odious  counsels  of  that  miserable  faction  of  fools  and  ianatica  headed  by  Messrs. 
Hale  and  Giddiogs.  We  shall  not  waste  a  word  on  the  disgnsting  rant  of  Foote,  of  Mi»- 
sissippi,  who  proclaimed  his  ferocious  aspirations  afker  a  hangman's  job,  whose  funotiona 
he  is  evidently  much  better  fitted  to  perform  than  those  of  a  Senator.  We  protest,  in 
the  name  of  the  honorable  body  to  which  he  belongs,  of  the  noble  state  whose  dignity 
be  has  lowered,  and  of  our  common  country,  which  he  disgraces,  against  language  and 
•enlimenU  which  the  most  abandoned  leader  of  a  street  mob  would  hesitate  in  this 
country  to  ntter,  but  which  this  senseless  demagogne  hoped  would  procure  him  notoriety. 
We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Calhoun  most  blush  to  be  found  foramoment  in  soch  oompai^. 
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Tba  slave  proptfty  of  the  South  U  properly  flMovad  midar  the  gaanmCeai  of  ilie  i 
toiiooi  and  thoogh  we  eball  ever  yearn,  with  the  coDoarrenoe  of  the  Sootk,  to  get  xid  ef 
this  car§ed  legacy  of  English  craelty  and  avarice,  yet  we  shonld  no  more  think  o#  ateel- 
iug,  or  invading  it,  than  committiog  highway  robbery.  We  know  there  k  m  w«y  of 
gradually  effecting  a  solution  of  this  difficolty,  and  we  are  equally  sure  that  xhp  Sooth 
will  lead  the  way  in  it.  But  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  the  time  yet  ooibo  for  the 
statement  of  propositions  that  will  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  FkesideBtial  liopea  ef 
Messrs.  Hale,  Oiddiogs,  and  gang. 


B4TirtoATTOff  or  the  TttMkrr  wtre  if  BZfca-->Prom  infbmialioii,  winch  baa 
«s  firom  the  kigkegi  nmreet,  we  have  no  hesttetioB  in  predicting  the  inmediate  i 
ef  our  dtffioalties  with  our  intractsble  neighbors  of  Mexico.  It  is  mmeceasary  to  dodbt 
for  a  momeat  all  Uie  advantages  to  «s  of  this  improved  state  of  tilingB,  fiir  tiMy  mt»  evi> 
dent  at  a  ghnoe.  The  redootion  of  oar  enormous  expenses  by  the  withdrmwal  of  ear 
army,  and  the  cessation  with  it  of  the  excessive  jobbing  whioh  has  been  so  long  going 
on,  are  among  the  most  palpable.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  the  oouaiiy 
whether  the  treaty  is  acknowledged  by  the  governments  whidi  succeed  tiie  preaent  cea 
or  not,  for  it  is  certain  they  will  never  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  atipolatioiia  for  two 
reasons :  first,  they  will  never  raise  &e  requisite  force  to  do  it  with  any  dmnoe  of  auD- 
cess ;  and  next,  they  will  be  so  absorbed  in  their  intestine  struggles  that  their  attuotinn 
will  be  wholly  occupied  at  home.  By  the  treaty  we  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  title,  in  the 
lace  of  the  world,  to  the  lands  we  shall  hoU  under  it,  and  this  is  worth  the  moiiej,  bat 
not  the  blood,  that  has  been  spent  in  obtaining  it. 

Now  that  the  war  is  done,  and  it  may  no  longer  embarrass  the  govemment»  or  endaa- 
ger  the  country's  interests  by  avowing  it,  we  declare  our  hearty  detestation  and  horror  of 
all  wars,  and  of  this  among  the  rest  We  think  it  useless  to  find  fault  with  thia  man  or 
that,  for  if  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  were  folly  made  up  agunst  aoch  ferocaooi 
and  brutal  modes  of  settling  differences,  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  be  they  President  or 
Congress,  would  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  it.  We  are  not  so  Quixotic  as  to  any  that  sS 
wars  are  absurd,  and  &re  destined  to  die  away ;  for,  as  long  as  human  passions  survrre 
they  will  occasionally  occur ;  and  if  the  cause  he  just,  the  good  may  regret  it,  but  tba 
wise  cannot  condemn.  Whether  the  Mexican  war  was  of  that  description,  is  a 
subject  which  we  have  heretofore  elsewhere  discussed.  If  democratic  doctrinea  do  not 
tend  directly  towards  diminishing  wars,  by  removing  causes  of  quarrel  between  man- 
kind,  then  we  have  greatly  mistaken  their  beneficial  and  humanizing  nature. 


The  thought  of  change  naturally  suggests  that  immediate  to  ua— the  code  of  jndicis 
procedure  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  which  on  the  first  of  July  w3l 
oome  into  action.  Expedition  In  justice  has  ever  been  held  desirable.  Whatever  ue' 
aeoessarily  retards  it  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  an  evil,  and  ito  removal  a 
reform.  Custom  ceases  to  hallow,  and  of  things  unworthy  of  regard  is  vulgar  admitatioa 
of  obscurity.  Luminous  simplicity  is  essential  to  the  legitimate  action  of  juatioe.  Tbs 
eontrary  is  liable  to  hide  the  merita  of  a  case,  and  with  such  difficulty  doaes  aabjeeti  of 
litigation  that  numbers  thereby  are  replied  from  seeking  redress ;  many,  again,  are  d»> 
feated,  neither  knowing  how  or  why.  The  supplementary  code  now  in  force  engages 
the  interne  interest  of  legal  minds.  The  conrta  are  consequently  largely  attended  aad 
exhibit  unusual  signs  of  life.  Here  and  there  is  heard  a  savage  grumble,  the  expeetatioB 
of  a  mind  that  finds  the  partial  reeuh  of  a  life  of  study  thrown  away,  and  tyros,  else  bound 
over  to  silence,  practising  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  Several  of  the  profossion  are  to  be 
•daily  seen  coiled  up  like  serpents  who  have  lost  their  stings  or  been  rendered  torpid. 
Anon  from  one  of  these,  the  loser  of  a  cause,  comes  an  ill-boding  ratde  intimating  enmity 
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with  Ibo  code  m  warn  of  fidlare.    The  hammen  of  a  Uttnbor  may  be  heavd  building 
each  other  «p  in  the  notion  of  ita  want  of  legalitf . 

Notwithstanding,  diriatereatad  and  intelligent  minds  who  hare  considered  its  relation 
•ad  bearings  gi^e  it  their  suffrage  and  express  admiration,  while  enlarging  on  its  malti- 
lerm  effeets.  ftaoh  code*  of  procedare  ean  only  be  perfected  by  experience ;  yet  the 
Tery  intention  is  characterized  by  wisdom,  and  will  be  prodactive  of  good.  We  regard 
it  as  the  cooHaancemeat  of  an  important  digest  of  Uw  in  all  ita  departments. 


The  city  electbn  has  set  to  rest  a  Test  amount  of  imaginary  tronbles  and  political  specn* 
lation.  With  those  who  can  attract  the  fii^onble  notice  of  the  elected,  probably  more 
Ifaoaght  is  at  present  expended  on  gifts  than  on  reforms.  The  petitioners  are  already  an 
ttrroed  maltitode,  and  we  wish  them  all  success.  The  early  proceedings  of  the  Coancil 
will  determine  the  current  (A  their  conrse.  It  is  in  their  power,  by  the  Tigorons  dis- 
charge of  pledges  to  secure  re-election,  in  addition  to  unchallenged  power.  A  year 
may  essily  come  to  nothing  both  to  themselves  and  the  city  as  with  those  who  having  had 
the  same  powers  and  same  opportunity,  haTO  disregarded  both.  Each  Board  will  haye 
suflScient  duties  to  make  itself  honorably  famous  if  it  so  think  fit.  Let  moral  courage  be 
abown ;  the  motive  will  not  be  misunderstood  or  the  reward  ungranted.  By  the  exercise 
of  a  faithful  and  Tigilant  energy  the  Council  will  but  coalesce  with  the  spirit  of  the' age, 
which  is  to  subvert  what  is  useless,  control  what  is  erratic,  and  call  into  action  and  sd- 
rancement  what  may  minister  to  general  happiness  and  good. 


TH£ATBIOAL  GOSSIP. 


As  we  constantly  predicted  from  the  wretched  mismanagement  of  the  JkBtof  Place 
Opera,  this  noble  enterprise  has  at  last  come  to  the  ground.  One  only  wonder  is,  that  it 
struggled  slong  half  the  time  it  did.  The  snccessfnl  establishment  of  the  Opera 
here  required,  before  all,  a  skiUfol  manager,  whose  whole  time  and  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  business  in  hand,  where  his  interests  as  well  as  his  pride  should  be  em- 
barked. Such  a  person  would  have  studied  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  public,  and 
afforded  such  amusement  as  would  secuie  dkeir  enthusiastic  patronage,  and  enliven  their 
interest  in  his  continued  success.  With  the  adroitness  of  avigilant  man  of  business  he  would 
have  seised  every  occasion  of  improving  his  position  and  strftigthening  his  resources.  If 
an  opportune  occasion  had  offered  for  employing  his  troupe  in  a  concert  with  effect,  or 
lettbg  his  House  for  a  series  of  brilliant  balls ;  or  if,  after  well-concerted  preparations,  he 
saw  the  facility  of  drawing  profit  firom  the  pocketi  of  the  dilettanti  of  other  cities,  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  each  and  all  of  these  opportunities  to  swell  the  amount  o^ 
his  gains  and  guarantee  the  success  of  his  undertaldng.  But  in  place  of  this  sagacity, 
industxy,  nidty,  and  energy,  we  have  seen  nothing  firom  the  beginning  but  down-right 
stupidity,  vacillation,  neglect,  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  ostensible  management 
and  the  thousand  and  one  secret  committees  who  have  presided  over  the  Astor  Place 
Opera.  We  said  before,  our  wonder  is  that  it  lasted  so  long.  To  show  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  errors  committed,  we  will  first  point  to  the  performances.  Instead  of 
producing  in  tarn  operas  of  different  styles,  now  serious,  then  gay ;  above  all,  operas 
where  the  Hbretio  was  essentially  dramatic,  and  the  music  pleasing  and  faeUet  we  have 
had  a  series  of  operas  either  worn  thread-bare  in  past  yeara,  or  novelties  without  attrao. 
tion  of  plot,  and  of  noisy  and  uumelodious  nrasic.  Instead  of  Rossini  we  have  been  stunned 
with  Verdi ;  instead  of  8emiramide,biGazza  ladra,  la  Oenerentola,  Bari[>iere  di  Seviglia, 
we  have  endured  U  Chtirtmento,  Itahueeot  Beatrice  di  Tend^  every  one  of  which  succea- 
dvely  failed,  as  might  have  easily  been  foreseen.     The  next  folly  was  to  rush  into 
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artbtfl  to  the  troupe  at  aKorbitant  nlaitlMk 

AaothercmtragB  on  tiie rif||iti of thft «ibMVib«m ^fvi nMBorte^ a fnrtk^ 
to*ieigiiboiittgoity,tliimgh0Bt|^ei«adpiidf»hei^  Tk»  Unit  «bMnfitf  we  tiHik  it 
WMTth  ^Hiilft  to  oddcei,  'wMtlie  vaddfla  ^inithim'i^  of  iho  whole  lroap«  withMCt  pennb- 
ikm,  or  area  previotu  afiMM60iMttt»  to  Pli&iiel)pl|k.  Tke  Opttm  HeoM  wm  Hmm  Am 
up  Ibr  aome  wseeksin  tlia  takbtof  tbe  teieoii^aad  bf  Mtfiving^na  notice  of  itt  tampmiy 
retirement  an  opportunity  was  thrown  away  of  aecuring  several  overflowing  andieocer 
As  to  the  chief  question  as  to  whether  an  Italian  Opera  is  possible  in  New-York,  we 
hesitate  not  to  express  our  decided  affirmation.  The  audiences  this  winter,  who  hsn 
come  for  mere  love  of  the  thing,  and  not,  as  we  have  shown,  in  hope  of  entertainmsat, 
IS  positive  proof  of  the  safety  of  the  enterprise.  What  with  fashion  and  love  of  music,  as 
abundant  and  yearly  increaong  audience  can  be  found  in  New-York  who  will  easa!j 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  good  Italian  Troupe.  The  city  of  Havana  is  a  case  in  poial 
llieir  means  are  fiur  more  limited  than  ours,  and  were  we  blessaed  with  a  manager  half 
as  skillful  as  Don  Marty,  double  the  sum  he  has  tt  command  might  tonually  be  oeceral 
here  before  ihe  curtain  rose  (or  the  winter. 

The  only  chance  then,  for  the  future  success  of  the  Opera  In  New-York,  U  the  abdios. 
tion  immediate  and  forever  of  all  Sanquiricos  and  Pattis ;  of  all  Albinolas  and  aet ;  of  dl 
five  years*  and  one  year's  committees,  who,  though  composed  of  respectable  genUemea, 
hn  profoundly  Ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  theatrical  management;  and  who,  more  tSaa  • 
aQ  other  causes,  bave  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Opera  House.  If  a  good  maas- 
gar  can  be  firand,  who  will  add  some  efficient  artists  to  the  acknowledged  favorites  v« 
possess  in Truffi,  Beneditti, Baneventto  and  Rossi;  who  will  reduce  all  soperflaooa  ezpea. 
ditore  and  prevent  needless  oothiy  ia  scenery*  dresses,  &o.«  and  above  all,  renew  none  d 
the  atroduus  blunders  of  the  past  season,  then  we  shall  have  to  congratulate  the  lovers  of 
art  and  the  patrons  of  a  refined  amusement,  on  the  final  establishment  on  a  laaiiag  feanda- 
dation  of  an  Italian  Opera  in  New  York.  Theiie  is  one  suggestion,  we  think  it  neceeaary  to 
maka,  even  to  the  paragon  of  a  director,  whose  coming  we  abide,  and  that  is  to  abridfs 
the  Opera  season  to  forty  performances  at  the  outside.  In  neither  London  nor  Pais 
wheie  the  musical  population  is  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  ours,  does  the  faabionabSe 
season  extend  over  four  months,  and  often  not  tbat.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  the  saxat 
audience  in  New-York  to  come  three  times  a  week  for  months  hand-running  toses 
half  a  dozen  operas  repeated,  adjiauteam*  It  is  enough  to  throw  them  into  speama  at  thi 
mere  name  of  opera  for  ten  years  afterwards,  and  Rossini  himself  would  have  forsware 
his  art  if  he  had  ever  been  compelled  to  undergo  a  similar  ordeal.  Flesh  and  blood  can't 
Atand  it  If  the  opera  season  opened  in  November  and  closed  in  March»  the  public 
would  be  satisfied.  We  think,  besides,  it  would  be  expedient  after  twenty  performaDcei 
to  suspend  for  six  weeks,  and  visit  Philadelphia  and  Boston  for  three  weeks  each,  and  thea 
give  the  remainug  twenty  nights  in  New-York.  In  this  way  the  relish  would  ktf 
and  surfeit  be  escaped.  From  all  we  have  heard  of  his  tact,  industry,  and  ezperieooe. 
we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Fry,  the  popular  composer,  is  very  much  such  a  man  as  the  occasioa 
requires,  and  who  is  capable  of  carrying  the  Italian  Opera  to  a  successful  issue.  We  an 
almost  Sony  to  see  those  high-minded  artists,  whom  we  have  named,  engage  in  the  dca. 
perate  task  of  giving  the  remaining  twenty  nights  of  the  subscription.  They  will  ms^ 
balf  the  time  to  empty  benches,  and  waste  their  fine  powers  for  nothing.  The  aeason  ii 
over,  and  everybody  has  had  enough;  and  public  attention  is  so  much  engroaaed  in  the 
commercial  disasters  and  political  excitement  of  the  day,  that  opera  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed by  setting  up  a  rivalry.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  Truffi,  Beneditti,  &£.. 
to  have  come  forward  with  their  benefits,  for  the  public  are  too  just  to  vent  on  them  dit 
•hamefol  faults  of  secret  committees  and  managers  of  stn^w.  There  is  but  one  o  pinion  and 
one  sentiment  respecting  these  distinguished  artists,  and  both  would  gladly  seek  an  ove<^ 
whelming  expression  in  their  favor  the  first  occasion  that  offers.  Their  merito  as  artk^s 
.have  been  conclusively  acknowledged,  but  iheir  worth  as  individuals,  the  town  has  had 
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Mk.  fVMk«fvr.-^A»  wo  anticipMtiA,  Hm  fardwiilt  «tig«ig«iMDt  of  otrr  dhdtigiiiihed  Itvgtf- 
jKttn,  at  Mew-OrlMDt,  ww  cntluiiiaslie  Md  Mcotoafot  befoud  alt  pMlloL  Th«  admif» 
floa  of  hit  matured  powm  wm  hotw  m  endrelif  maAifoated,  and  th«  v&g^tn  at  his  iiM«- 
peoted  hw,  was  de«p  and  tsAf^nti.  It  <«vm  «  Mrioos  diMppoitftmetit  to  Ml  mnaberleM 
ftienda  cad  well^wiita«rf  tiMt  He  9fm  oompelled  by  efrMiUfttttioiM  to  deolfaka  fbe  flattorfifg 
eMnplittMoit  of  •  pth'itt  dioMir,  which  would  haToitfMed  thokn  llie  deafa«d  opportmdiy 
«»r  dkplayiiig  for  Mm  the  wamth  of  their  regard,  e&d  the  «iiioerit:f  of  tfiat  respeel 
%liich  hia  remarimUe  talenta  and  exoellent  ooadiiei  in  Mfh  faaveaojiia^  awafcettedftl 
their  miods  for  long  yeari  past  Hia  departore  from  New-Orleana,  «nd  hia  vetlfantoM 
from  the  aoathem  stage,  have  been  toachmgij  md  eloquently  commemorated  in  his  &re* 
f^ell  speech,  which  we  hare  the  pleasare  to  laj  before  oar  readers. 

PareweU  Addre$s  of  Mr.  /V>rrM/.— The  foUowing  y  the  ikreWell  address  of  the  greet 
American  tragedian,  Mr.  Forrest,  deliterad  by  him  on  Friday  night  at  fhe  Amelioaii  The* 
aire,  ai  die  dose  of  hia  engagement  at  that  estabtithmenftt 


'  Lndsat  and  flentbawi^Tbe  iSltle  bell,  which,  a  abort  tioMsiDee,  aonnded  far  the  M 

of  the  cortain,  nog,  also,  the  kneU  of  my  professionai  aausteBoe  in  toot  city.  I  am  non 
no  lobger  an  actor  among  you,' and  I  am  come,  with  a  few  brief,  oat  sincere  words,  to 
thank  you— to  thank  yon  for  the  kindness  shown  me  almost  a  quarter  of  a  ceatory  since, 
arben,  as  a  nameleas  bey,  I  €rsl  presented  mvaai^  a  eaadldato  for  yoov  iitoi^^-to  thaalt 
yon  lor  the  cheering  applaaea  with  which  ye«  have  ever  sinoe  hailed  m|  exertint  and  to 
ihaok  yon  for  this  last  crowning  token  of  your  approbation,  this  brilliant  assemblage,  eoft* 
Tened  to  do  me  honor,  and  to  grace  my  fioal  exit  from  yonr  sta^e. 
"  I  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  laborions  toils  of  the  profbssion,  wfkileyet  in  iSie  potiee- 
•       •    '         lebilkaied.t 


aion  of  an  unimpaired  constitution — before  age  has  debuitotod,  or  time  has  ehalnamy  &» 
ulties ;  for,  I  would  not,  like  the  worn  veteran, '  lag  snperfluons  on  the  stage.*  Besides,  I 
wish  to  engage  in  another  pursuit— one  more  congenial  to  my  present  taste — a  punuit 
^hich  has  been  rightly  charanterized  by  Wsshinston^  as  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man — the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

**  And  oow  comes  one  of  the  most  tryioff  moments  of  my  checqaered  life— a  moment, 
in  which  one  Htile  word  will  be  spoken,  which  wiU  sever  forever  the  link  whieb>  throodh 
fo  many  years,  has  bound  me  to  voor  service— a  ward  which  has  been  spokeoi  and  which, 
ala^I  must  be  often  spoken  in  this  sad,  bright  world,  but  never,  in  the  life  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you,  with  more  regredul,  heartfelt  emotion,  than  I  now  say — ^Farewell  f** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


.  Fride  of  ei^  is  as  raasoaable  and  woHhy  of  eommendatiaiii  as  pride  of  eoantry.  The 
man  who  cannot  love  at  home  shall  hardly  be  tnisted  for  more  expansive  sympathiai. 
The  ci^isens  of  New-Tork  have  abundant  eeose  to  indulge  this  feeling,  alflKe  honorable  to 
themselves  and  creditable  to  the  national  charaoter.  With  increasad  comnefoia)  prai- 
perity  and  industrial  resonvcea,  this  city  has  in  no  way  Mad  of  advtaoemeat  in  arahi- 
taotoval  embeUishment.  If  it  has  not  as  Edinbni^ h  and  Athens,  nay,  myriads  of  aitiea  lb 
4hb  eooBtry,  a  baldly  variegated  groaad  by  which  stroetoree  mtf  be  asaimtlated  to 
ssenery,  or  at  least  be  aided  thereby  in  efieet,  we  have,  nevertheless,  attained  to  what 
perfection  omr  raaovroes  would  hitherto  aUow  in  the  adorament  of  privato  dweliinga, 
rivalling  those  of  the  for  mora  wealthy  in  Bnrope,  yet  showing  with  leas  of  cosllinesa 
more  of  taste.  Fine  chprches,  elegant  and  heelthful  aqnares,  graceful  fenntaias,  have 
long  been  its  gift.  Even  thoae  simple  things  called  milinga-HDOst  antiqne  retainei«»  are 
diuingnished  in  all  dirsctbns  by  a  tasteful  elegance.  Tl^  wUth  of  our  streets  and 
thorooghfares,  contrasting  finely  with  those  of  the  old  world,— 4br  Fleet  soMt,  the  Strand, 
and  Patemcater  Row,  aaight  ride  abreast  throogh  iti  avenues,— shows  a  gforioas  foath 
ia  the  iooraaae  of  iraffio.    8ttangen  tali  their  pnte^  aad  we  verily  believe  that  evaiy 
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wtiEaa  hean  from  oar  nobUt  coatinaed,  and  eztensi^  emhdlwhittimtit— 4fae  wock  ol 
n6ii*B  hands-" an  inspiring  call  to  labor.    Even  the 

—  "rode  ezprsMion  and  ttntutored  air, 
Beymid  the  power  of  languaf e  will  unfolj," 

the  sense  of  the  beaatifol,  the  vital  power  of  adornment  The  superb  nagnifioeooe  of 
certain  portions  of  oar  city  most  exert  an  exalting  and  abiding  inflaence  on  public  taste. 
One  grand  improvement  we  are  especially  glad  to  recognise,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  at 
the  same  time  ao  invention,  to  wit :  the  endosare  of  some  part  of  the  widest  atreeto 
for  shrabbery,  fSmoed  in  by  ornamental  railings,  where  the  same  wfll  not  interfere  wkh 
public  convenience.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  this  improvement  can  be  alone  ap- 
plied ;  bat  we  look  to  the  time  when,  from  the  extension  of  new  streets  in  that  directioa* 
and  continaed  attention  to  this  feature  in  their  formatioB,  New*Yoiic  may  win  the  bde 
of  a  city  of  gardens. 
\  ■   ■■«■'- 

There  is  an  art  of  lighting  the  pabllc  streets,  partaking  in  character  both  of  fte  fine  and 
the  mechanical,  to  which  we  coald  wish  the  attention  of  our  authorities  directed.  Wfas> 
ever  has  walked  by  night  the  streeu  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  must  have  observed 
the  superior  illumination  enjoyed  by  the  former  ci^.  Yet,  in  a  given  space  more  gas  ii 
eaasnmed  in  I<^w-York,  wfaidi  has  three  lamps  to  each  Phikdelphian  one.  The  difler- 
«noe  in  effect  is  occasioned  by  our  having  smaller  burners.  Economy  of  itsdf  should  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  evident  improvement  thus  suggested.  Street  b'ght  is  neoeesaxy  Ibr 
safety  as  well  as  convenience  and.  pleasure.  The  robber  in  unrelieved  shade  can  eeaily 
avoid  deleetion.  In  certain  of  ear  new  streeti  no  lamps  whatever  exist,  notwithetandiag 
that  camphine  bnniers  which,  in  use,  cost  nd  moro  than  those  supplied  with  the  most 
common  oil,  might,  with  unimportant  and  soon  reimbursed  expense,  be  moonted  on  iroa 
lodBf  and  so  snbserve  every  eaiantial  purpose* 


PoKTBArr  or  Qtraxv  Victosta. — ^We  have  never  seen  a  finer  picture  on  ezMbition  a 
this  country  than  the  splendid  painting  of  the  "  Queen  of  England  on  her  Chai^ger,''  by 
Count  D'Orsay.  Accustomed  for  years  to  rogard  this  distinguished  nobleman  merely  ia 
the  light  of  a  man  of  fiuihion,  we  little  dreamt  we  should  one  day  be  called  on  to  renew 
our  admiration  of  bim  by  his  now  moro  striking  phase  of  an  accomplished  artist.  Ha 
merits  in  this  respect  are  so  skillfully  treated  in  the  following  notice,  that  we  recommnd 
it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  We  thmk  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  a  visit  to  the 
Gothic  Hall  to  see  this  noble  woik  of  art,  whose  attraction  is  sufficient  of  itaeli^  as  tfas 
crowds  who  daily  flock  there  abundantly  prove. 

The  extraordinary  talenti  of  Count  Alfred  D'Orsay  in  painting  and  sculpmre  bave  loqg 
since  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  fashionable  and  artistic  worid  of  London  and -Paris, 
but  are  likely,  from  distance  and  other  causes,  to  be  less  knovm  here,  where  hie  repata 
tioB,  however,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  is  fully  establiahed.  Some  careless  memoranda  of  Us 
progress  in  art,  therefore,  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting. 

For  many  years  the  Count  was  in  the  graoefid  habit  of  beguiling  his  leisure  honrs  ia 
the  feshionable  pastime  of  drawing  and  sketching,  till  at  length  growing  bolder  with 
practice,  he  ventured  his  trick  of  hand  in  transfering  to  paper  the  likenesses  of  his  per- 
aonal  friends.  The  singular  fideli^  of  these  off-hand  attempti  ware  so  remarkable,  thst 
he  was  enoouraged  on  all  sides  to  penevere,  and  his  crayon  hits,  as  they  may  be  called 
obtained  so  much  popularity,  that  at  last  they  figured  in  all  the  faabioDable  print  shops  of 
liOndon.  Scarcely  a  person  of  eminence  in  political  or  faahioqable  life  but  hastened  to 
receive  so  flattering  and  valuable  a  souvenir  of  the  admirable  skill  and  amiability  of  the 
noble  artist.  The  careless  ease,  and  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  he  threw  off  tbess 
pencil  portraits,  where  aocuracy  of  feature  blended  so  felicitously  with  the  pecnliar 
expression  of  each  individual,  were  a  constant  theme  of  wonder  and  praise  to  all  spee- 
tators.    On  these  ocoarions,  his  studio  was  ordinarily  a  brilliant  dravring-rooni»  his  eaitesM 
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ffartUiey  tbe  foil  dren  of  elegant  ■octety,  and  sarroonded  by  group*  of  hi«  noble  firiendi^ 
and  amidst  tbe  gayest  converaation,  he  would,  in  a  brief  half  hour,  execute  a  sketch  tfwt 
in  form  and  feature  would  throw  a  professed  artUr  into  despair. 

His  ambition  naturally  grew  more  confident  with  his  unlooked  for  success,  and  he 
began  to  contemplate  loftier  flights.  Buckling  on  his  pallet,  he  approached  with  steady 
brash  the  endoring  canrass,  where  he  hoped  to  leare  imperishable  proofs  of  his  devotion 
to  art  After  sufficient  practice,  whteh  genius  abridged  b^years  of  vulgar  toil,  he  selected 
for  his  essay  in  portraiture,  the  striking  lineaments  of  his  friend  Lord  Brougham. 
He  feK  that  his  success  would  carry  him,  from  the  celebrity  of  bis  subject,  at  once  to  tha 
topmost  round  of  his  aspirations,  though  it  was  a  perilous  undertaking  for  an  artist  so 
newly  fledged.  The  result  was  an  inimitable  likeness ;  not  merely  a  cold  transcript  of 
the  feature  of  the  world-renowned  lord,  but  overflowing  with  that  yivaeity  and  signifi- 
cance of  expression  which  is  at  once  bis  great  mental  and  personal  characteristic  At  the 
request  of  all  the  frieods  of  Lord  Brougham,  this  admirable  portrait  was  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  and,  for  the  first  time  the  -public  was  made  aware  of 
the  artistical  genius  of  the  celebrated  Oouot  D^Orsay.  Their  iuoredulity  was  amusing. 
Accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  to  admire 
his  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  in  equipage,  and  mode  of  life,  they  were  not  at  all  prepared 
to  find  him  thus  suddenly  abandoning  the  doleefar  nUnte  of  luxurious  habits  for  the  severe 
discipline  of  a  laborious  art  It  surprised  them  more  than  all  to  discover  in  his  first 
public  performance  none  of  thoee  crudities  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  so 
indulgently  conceded  to  amateur  arti«ts,  and  more  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  of 
noble  rank.  The  work  which  boldly  challenged  their  criticism  was  there  confronting 
them  in  all  its  maturity  of  merit,  perfect  in  colour  and  design,  faultless  in  likeness ,  and 
overpowering  in  expression.  As  their  astonishment  subsided,  their  admiration  grew, 
^nd  groups,  day  after  day,  assembled  round  this  matchless  p<irtiait,  to  shower  down  their 
praises  and  plaudits  to  the  forgetfiilneas  of  more  established  names.^ 

Ooont  D'Orsay  ooBtinoed  from  this  time  to  garnish  his  private  gallery  with  the  porfraila 
of  many  of  his  most  esteemed  friends  and  relatives.  Lord  Lyndburst,  Prince  Louia 
Napoleon,  bis  sister,  tbe  Duchess  of  Grammont,  the  Indian  Prince  Dwy  Tianjore.  all  in 
tnra  flitted  across  his  faithful  canvass,  leaving  such  indelible  expressions  of  their  second. 
selves  as  startled  by  their  resemblance,  and  charmed  by  their  exeontion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  last  took  up  his  position,  and  calmly  met,  as  he  bad  done  so  many  other 
fierce^  fires,  the  ardent  gaxe  of  the  inspired  artist.  The  result  was  a  portrait  which  wii[ 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  both  hero  and  painter.  It  were  impossible  to  Uvisb  too  moeh 
panegyric  on  thb  best  of  the  innumerable  sketohes  of  "  the  Duke."  It  is  the  mere 
interesting  from  ita  preserving  one  of  the  last  phases  of  the  person  of  this  wonderf«l 
nan.  The  pallor  of  advanced  age,  the  shrunken  cheek,  tbe  foiling  sboalder,  tbe 
•loop  of  near  fonnoore  years  eootrasting  with  the  still  martial  catrlage,  tbe  steady 
regard,  the  stubborn  will,  as  revealed^  in  the  eye  and  lip,  all  convey' a  vivid  and  speakiii|; 
image  of  this  vbtor  of  a  huttdred  fights,  that  wdl  Kve  for  ever  in  the  memoiy  of  the  spe6. 
tator. 

But  the  pictorial  triumph  of  Count  D'Orsay  ia  on  every  side  pronoanced  to  be  hia 
peerless  painting  of  Her  Idajesty  the  Queen.  There  have  been  various  attempts  of  lata 
years  at  the  likeness  of  Her  Majesty,  bat  of  them  all  we  may  say  with  Macbeth,  **  the 
attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds  us."  With  the  exeeptuM,  perhapa»  of  the  paintiBg  of 
our  American  Sully,  there  is  nothing  at  all  worthy  of  the  royal  subject  or  of  high  art  which 
has  been  produced,  till  this  splendid  work  of  Oonnt  D^Orsay. 

A  great  deal  of  flourish  was  made  two  or  three  years  since  about  a  pwtttre  of  tbe  Queen 
by  WvUerhalUr,  which,  to  enhance  the  effect,  waa  exhibited  in  a  dark  room,  artAilly 
lighted  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  waa  full  of  preteamoo  and  trtek,  garish  in  eok>^y 
bad  in  drawing,  and  without  that  digni^  obamcteristks  of  the  aubjeet,  or  Kkety  1» 

*  We  don't  know  whether  this  f  ortrait  of  Lord  Broogham  has  ever  been  engvaved,  bat  aM 
aare  such  a  fao-shnile  of  this  great  statesman  would  be  highly  popular  ia  this  cooAiry. 
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^1  hM  b«ia  alrMdy  forgotten. 

An  anecdote  toacbing  xh»  origin  of  CMiit  D'Oimj'a  portnU  of  lib»  Q— ■  1m»  naeM 
«!,  which  w«  ioioit  aniAng  the  on  4ff«  of  the  day.  He  waa  regrottiDg  o*  aoow  occvin 
the  abaeoce  of  eveaa  oreditaUe  reteoibUooe  of  Her  M^jeaty ,  aod  oaraloMly  and*  "  that  k 
hotieved  he  oonld  paint  ikon  aMmory  t  bettor  likaoeta  of  the  QMea  thaa  any  &at  lui 
Wba  done  with  Bttinci/'  A  noble  firieod  of  1m»  atudiBg  by»  who  Bover  lont  thi 
.ahaooe  of  a  bet,  replied,  **  I  *11  wager  that  yon  can't  for  a  thoMad  gataeaab"  '*  Dooe,' 
VMponded  Uie  Count,  and  be  set  to  work  the  pcott  day.  The  aeoret  of  hia  oavrettM 
^ooen  in  the  likenoM cannot  be  better  evplawied  than  in  hia  own  worda.  In  a  loie  lattv 
lioni  himt  be  lemarkas*^"  In  gaoeral  nn  artiat,  who  ia peonitted  to  paint  the  Qoeamii 
allowed  two  or  tiiree  Httiap  at  the  moat,  dnring  wbioh  he  ia  nerrona  nnd  in  beat; 
wheveaa  I  haiFe  bad,  I  may  aay,  one  hnodfied  and  filty  aittingi;  fior  my  box  n4  the  Freiek 
Theatre^  aa  yon  mMmbec,  ia  direotly  oppgaite  that  of  Her  Mv^^'ar  aa,  nftar  ooatcw 
plating  her  foatwea  by  atealth,  I  ratumad  anch  mommg  la  their  portmyal.  In  tfaiswif 
ift  happeoa  that  I  hare  mtm^  to  oonleat  ao  bigb^  aU  the  £*eq«enitera  of  th«  Court,  vb 
have  declared  to  mo  a  hnndfad  timea,  that  they  praior  thia  picture  to  nil  the  oib* 
portraita  of  the  Qoeea :  besides  the  general  opinion  haa  prononnced  moat  BnSteriaglj  a 
UftfiMPoor,  for  aaw»^  the  thoasand>  who  ▼iaitod  it  at  Griffitha*  Eooma,  not  one  difnaat 
vefee  waa  heard."  The  ruouMur  mas  that  the  Earl  of  0  — d  was  the  first  to  ndEnofrhdfv 
the  wager  won;  bnttho  pnblio  at  larger  aa  well «  the  worid  of  art,  have  b«an  mocktk 
laifott  gainem' 

We  ahall  attempt  no  critioiam  of  this  noble  pamting,  which  in  likenma,  in  artiatical  lia^ 
m  spirit  and  power,  ia  a  atady  for  oar  artiatt,  nod  a  fit  aobject  of  ooniWDpIation  fcr  enij 
penoB  of  Watc^  The  Qnoen,  heraeU^  waa  deligfalad  wiib  it.  and  PrinBo  Albert,  who  ai 
diatingBiiibed  amatenr,  lauded  it  in  the  •trongeaf  terms.  Landaeer,  the  BmeA  psioter  tf 
animals  in  Borope,  Htirace  Vemet  only  exoapted*  pronooaoed  ibo  hone  "  n  asatcUaa 
wech  of  ait;'*  and  Tnmer,  the  oelehrated  English  painter^  haa  oommfaided  wanalyikB 
beauty  mid  exeootion  of  the  hmdsoape. 

The  aoouag  ef  the  picttue  to  thia  coontry  aioae  from  the  timple  fivtof  no  AoKrioa 
friend  of  Oount  D'Onsay'a  seeing  it  at  hia  house  last  May,  in  London,  when  bo  entrap 
him  to  allow  it  to  be  exhibited  in  tfaiaeountiey.  Tho  Coont  exprosped  some  niipccheBiiaB 
Ihaiareyal  portrait  might  not  be  a  popnUr snlgeot  inonrrepnUbcan  lands  bnt  bewsi 
>sanred»  that  the  Ameiiaaaa  knew  how  to  diaw  diatinollpn  between  politios  mad  an ;  td 
timt  the  paiatiag  ef  a  lovely  women  would  not  bo  tha  Icm  admirad  indoipit^^tf  herb«it 
The  fiMiCy  of  the  likenem  ehme,  at  waa  urged,  would  be  n  giwnt  aanras^ 
aad  Us  ewdial  Toneption  by  alt  cJBmes  waa  nnhesifatingiy  ^aamnlnadi  Tbun 
seed  be  no  fear  that  Amariqan  taato  w^aovervatod,  fiwr  ciowda  are  daily  fleokiqg  to  m 
k,  whose  admiratioii  kaowano  bonnds.  We  learn  the  piotave  will  mtqm  to  Snghad  a 
a  fiiw  months ;  meanwhilo  no  small  onrosity  m  fell  in  Landon  to  know  in  what  mmatf 
H  haa  been  reoelved  hem :  it  may  bo  iiiWred»  that  aoither  tho  paii|ter»anr  te  njd 
aobject,  are  indifferent  to  Amorioan  critidam. 

It  wenld  bo  w^Jast  to  ihevemattfa  geniaa  of  Count  l^Oraiiy  not  to  make  mnnthmefte 
mmaahablo  shiU  in  tim  aiator  «rt  of  aanlptoro.  Hia  wea4nofwn  efimatotmi  ntotneOesif 
MapoleoB  aadr  WeUinglon,  aro  the  admuntioa  s^  Londoni.and  tho  thoBM-of  teeifa  mm 
mondntion.  Hiifineatatoetto»alao,of  O'0onael>,ia  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  moa 
liMiko  rappaaantation  of  the  great  Agitotor  that  haa  oyer  been  given  to.  tho  pebUc,  W« 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  Ibe  hononble  motiva  which  led  to  its  eiontiMi,  Whm 
te  sfllmth^f  aoooonta  naobed  EngMd  laafe  winter  of  tho  famine  in  IichHid»  the  Caotf 
botfaongfat  bimaelf  of  the  aoTol  and  and  bonovolent  idaa  of  exocntii^  tbmnntnetto,  wbiek 
Im  sent  along  with  the  mawUi  to  DuUhi,  and  ito  rapid  aale  added  omwidoeBbly  to  ibs 
Maettcoaaef  tho  Belief  Committee.  Thia  admhnble  earn  of  art^  together  with  the  bust  tf 
the  Conntem  of  Blemington,  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Gothic  Hall,  with  the  picinie  s^ 
%anan  Vietoffiak 
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.  Natioital  Acadimt  of  Dmoir.-^Pictorial  art,thoQgb  equally  on  wanting  for  materialiy 

to  wbatoTer  spliere  of  existence  directed,  has  entered  bat  slowly  and  snooeasiTelj  on 

each.    The  myitio  and  symbolio,  the  historic,  and  the  tragic,  physical  or  deacriptiTe, 

charactei^— individaal  and  social — have  one  by  one,  as  though  independent,  taken  isolated 

possession  of  the  canvass  at  difTerent  and  di^inct  periocb.    Bnt  though  time  is  the  honr 

in  which  art  nrast  wcyrk,  it  has  no  rightful  dictator  but  nature,  who  still  dresses  hexaelf 

ftom  the  wardrobe  c^  ages.    WhUeait  swerTeaBotfraiBtl»adoratioaofnatans«abe  afaatt 

haye  power  to  reproduce  all  expressions,  to  embalm  thought,  and  sare  the  lineanients  of 

'  changing  beaoty,  embodymg  the  same  in  focms  which  the  soul  m^y  love  and  the  nun4 

'  ponder  ibiever.    This  thooghl  oame  to  ua  aa  we  aorreyed  the  alMiFe  pranuacuooa  coUeor 

•  tlon  from   the  hands  of  living  artists;  fern  tfiis  day  att  dapartmeata  aM> united.    Tha 

primary  principles  of  art,  though  great,  are  simple,  and  so,  capable  of  unxversal  appl]8ne». 

«  Here  ia  to  be  aeen  the  calm  and  sanrrtiind  lovelineaaof  some  of  tbe  ancient  masters- 

^paasag*  of  praiaa,  for  il  ia  one  thmg  to  copy,  another  to  tnuMorilM  the  fieatovea  of  their 

genius)— tiie  blending  of  many  of  truth's  best  ooneeptjens,  individaal  fonaa  waiting,  aa  it 

were,  for  life,  luatrous  oompositiona  and  exact  delineations,  often  more  charming,  of 

wofintof^    W^  r^joioe  tofind  OPT  aftials  laia  reatraimBd  by  old  fonas,  aad  avoiding,  to  snah 

B  ^Aogree,  the  union  of  sf  Jisd  attitade  wi^  mitnai  beantgp.    Aa  iastanee  of  this  bait  ia 

a  presented  by  the  May  Queen,  No.  140.    We  point  this  out  not  horn  any  earpiAg  dispesi» 

s  tion,  bnt  the  rendering  a  servke^  the  production  having  much  distinguishing  merit    The 

s  ByUbdPilgriaa,byWm.Fisher,M^thQB)bd.Harper»by  a  Mayr,to  whioht^ 

lion  of  a  gmoeftd  mood  was  moat  difflcnh,  are  oempleta  triampha  in  tUaieapecL    Of 
I  compositionB,  that  of  Sunset,  by  A.  Andrews,  and  Solitude,  by  T.  Doughty  j  and  of  exial- 

r  ing  scenes,  Franconia  Notch,  N.  H,  by  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  deserve,  with  others.  Ugh 

I  eammendatioo*    The  department  of  aniaMla  ia  eminently  represented  by  the  works  of 

J.  W.  Audubon.  His  attainments  cope  widk  those  of  Landseer.  The  BngKah  maadff  and 
the  staitlad  deeiv  on  a.s|iorcing aKpedtlio&»  oooe  aeen*  will  hardly  be  fergottan.  There 
iaintheaeataaoenncy  andafreahiiesa,  aMicaeyof  toaoh,  with  the  eakibitioii  of  perfect 
j^igof.  ThoMgh  we.  might  not  be  rible,  in  a  leaftbeOBd  eritiqaai  to  give  unqualified  praise 
to  other  than  a  fraction  of  the  ezhibftien,  we  woald,  nevertheless,  have  opportaailgi  to 
Ibeatow  on  all  lumds  most  abundantly.  The  committee  have  evidentfy  eaeroiaed  vigi- 
lance in  seeking  to  exclude  what  waa  wretched  in  design  or  devoid  of  foelmg— probably 
applying  as  a  test  naUral  arraagemant  and  power  of  expression.  Though  several  mao^ 
jfcst  a^onbtAil  taate,  few  are  iri^  8ocaa  ainple  oompoaitions  have  strong  effect*— intet 
ligible  truths  which  leave  a  pleaamg  and  calm  reflection  on  the  mind.  Nevertheless 
^lere  iamore  indkadon  than  genuine  exhibitioB  ef  m^aatiia  fower. 

We  are  confident,  tluit  with  increaaed  devotion  and  loftjnesa  of  aim,  ftr  more  night  be 
achieved  by  the  same  hands.  For  this  oreativeness,  aa  intense,  pure;,  and  unchecked  flow 
of  thoaght  ia  needed.  We  have  long  wished  to  see  an  essay  on  the  alliance  of  virtue 
•mtfa  art.  If  it  be  no(  written^  it  may  be  exemplified.  In  renewing  this  coUectiott,  we 
have  been  won  to  the  love  (^  nMOf  ainceie  aadardeaK  ipirita.  To  thoae  who  adi  w 
.vh«e  lo  dkeot  their  dioagbts  and.  haw  to  wwahip*  we  exelaim— behoU  truth,  which  ia 
beauty!  It  lodgea  everywhere.  Woald  jFeoeroke  itt  Do  se  by  inward  feeling. 
Would  you  embody  it  f  Iiet  h  not  fer  a  moanet  pass  awaf,  bat  resaab  a  qaiDhanfaig 
ffortion  of  yourself. 

lotansity  of  aaHon  ii  qet  eaiential  la  a  ffwad  prednotion*  What  is  great  and  noble  may 
ellen  be  developed  la  aaoft  aad  sweet  Badfencew  Merit  will  notK  fer  want  af  gpndy  vgr 
pttances,  be  unappreciated.  Tbe  Amerieaa  heart  ia  a^Ailly  attuned  to  the  aeatiment  ef 
the  heantifolv  and  aa  delicate  aa  any  other.  We  wish  to  see  the  American  achool  of  paiat- 
iag  iadepandenlef  att  aiher»  and  marked  obiefty  by  mi  intimate  eonvene  with  nature.  It 
laamatter  ef  eoBgratoMoathatei»artiala,tlBoaighaotmaaliB«iB  the  diaplay  of  warm 
and  bright  tints„«tead!ly  avoid  the  profi^aion  of  light  an4  eambreM  splendor  eC  the  Franah 
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Tnt  HtBTORT  or  tbi  Tc«  Ybars,  1830—1840 ;  or,  Franco  under  Louis  Piulippe.    By 

Louif  Blaoc.    Complete  in  two  Tolumet.    Le«  &  Blancbard,  Philadelphia. 

This  u  a  most  welcome  publication  at  a  moment  when  France  is  distarbed  by  the 
falling  crash  of  the  dynasty,  uie  natore  and  policy  of  which  M.  Bkno  has  so  fisitbibllj 
portrayed.  The  riews  of  M.  Blano  are  thoae  of  the  Comnniiiat  pbiloaop^,  and  it  is  at 
acoordanoe  with  ihm  doctrine  that  the  evente  of  this  history  are  measured.  The  great 
merit  of  the  work,  and  that  which  has  raised  the  repatation  of  the  author,  is  the  varietr 
and  authenticity  of  the  information  he  imparu  in  detail,  on  all  the  changes  of  Fi^och 
politics  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  facts,  anecdotes,  sayings  and  doings,  ooonected 
with  the  actors  in  all  the  political  latrigaes  of  twenty-fire  years  of  French  history,  are 
gpBoiue,  and  highly  instniotive*  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  M.  BUqc,  like 
all  the  prominent  men  of  Franoe  of  the  present  day,  is  one  of  those  who  has  been  forto- 
Bate  enough  to  gain  the  public  ear,  and  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  the  siran^neos 
of  hia  doctrines  and  the  thoronghly  reckless  and  dishonest  demagognism  with  which  ho 


abases  the  confidence  reposed  in  htm,  by  a  people  not  aoenstemed  to  think  unch  far 
themself es.  This  meretnciotts  reputatioQ  hsa,  in  e  moment  of  tormoiL  raised  hicti,  ia 
common  with  others  of  similar  character,  to  memberships  in  the  provision^  government 
of  France.  Accordingly,  the  principles  which  run  through  this  "  history  of  ten  years," 
are  those  which  are  now  governing  Prance.  The  leading  one  is  to  array  labor  asainst 
capital.  The  Vheory  of  M.  Blano,  as  eipreased  in  his  history,  s,  that  the  Bevolatioa  of 
Jttly  was  in  favor  of  the  Bourgeoise,  or  possessors  of  capita),  against  aristocracy,  and  that 
the  present  Revolution  is  of  the  people,  or  those  without  capital,  against  the  Boorgeoise. 
As  giving  a  key  to  the  views  of  the  present  government,  which  has  in  its  hands  the  dee- 
tinies  of  Prance  and  of  the  oaose  of  haman  tteedem  in  Eorope,  the  Tolamea  are  of  ^ha 
highest  interest. 

Thb  MiitsTRKL  PiLORiM.    By  J.  W.  Field.    Clark,  AnstiQ  Sc  Co.,  905  Broadway. 
This  ia  a  very  tasteful  Yohtme,  oentainiiig  «  eoUeotioa  of  poeaaa  of  considerable  merii. 

Tbx  Skctchks.  Three  Tales  by  the  anthors  of  '<Amy  Herbert,"  ^  The  Old  Man^ 
Home,"  and  •<  Hawkstone."  D.  Appletoa  &  Oe.,  800  Broadway. 
The  popularity  of  these  writers  is  of  itself  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  these 
sketches,  which  are  accompanied  by  six  pictures.  It  appears,  firom  the  preface,  that 
these  pictures  were  first  sketches,  and  the  tales  sobsequently  written  to  weave  the  scenai 
into  a  connected  stoiy,  and  the  three  tales  iUostieta  the  saoie  sketehaa. 

Tbc  Thousaitd  and  Ont  Niobts.    Illostrated  by  600  beaatifiil  deiigBs  od  mreod. 

Harper  Brothers.   " 

This  is  the  "id  number  of  the  most  beaatifol  and  convenient  ibrm  in  which  these  popo- 
Jar  tales  have  been  produced.  The  gorgeous  and  attractive  scenery  of  Eastern  life  that 
they  portray,  is  well  calculated  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  young,  as  well  as  to  ooa- 
Toy  pretty  accurate  ideas  of  Eastern  social  life. 

Tbb  Childbcm  or  tbc  New  Foaxsr.    By  Capt  Marryatt,  B.  N.    Harper  Brokers. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  English  Bevolntion,  and  of  the  perils  of  (^larlea  I.,  in  the  year 
1647,  and  bears  the  impress  of  the  geniaa  of  **  Jacob  FaMhfoL" 

Tb«  Military  Ltrc  or  Jorv  Dvkx  or  Maulbokovok.    By  Arohibald  AHsoa,  F.  B.8., 

author  of  the  History  of  Borope.    Harper  Brothers. ' 

The  late  discovery  aind  poblicataoo,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  100  yean,  of  a  batch  of 
the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  present  work 
to  have  t>een  the  cause  of  his  labors  The  author  tells  bs,  that  in  reading  those  des- 
patches he  became  impressed  with  the  great  uffitary  skill  of  the  dake,  as  compared 
with  that  of  modem  generals,  with  whuae  eaiploita  he  had  become  familiar  in  writiM 
the  history  of  Europe.  The  total  inaocnracy  of  Mr.'Alisoo  as  an  historian,  and  his  of 
Aitted  otter  incapacity  to  understand  military  matters  at  all,  induce  a  smile  at  the  selF- 
iattsfied  manner  m  which  he  undertakes  a  military  biography.  As  far  as  the  fiiets  am 
derived  from  authentic  ducnmenn  they  are  doohtlesa  matter  of  intereat  Neither  the 
honesty  nor  the  jndgment  of  Mr»  AImni  are  to  be  tmsted  in  any  leasooing,  either  upon 
ialerested  politics  or  the  rightt  ol  the  people,  against  aristocratic  rulers.  Mr.  Alison 
seems  always  to  be  laboring  under  the  horror  of  being  haunted  with  the  spectre  of  d^ 
mocracy,  and  iu variably  ascnbes  all  the  misfortunes,  natural  or  artificial,  which  overtaken 
nation,  to  the  degree  in  which  the  people  haya  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
aflBdra. 
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RHBl  ARl^  BlRBOl   IIPROTEISHTS. 

TkfB  great  desifferatum  in  reference  to  this  subject  is,  to  draw  some  defi- 
nite ]ine  of  demarcation  between  the  objects  of  state  and  of  national  im- 
provement, according  to  the  eonstitotional  relations  of  the  state  and  national 
governments.  To  fix  such  a  line,  is  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  safe 
and  stable  policy,  that  no  analysis  can  be  said  to  be  pushed  too  far  or  per- 
formed too  nicely,  which  -serves  to  develope  conclusively  the  principles  oB 
which  it  must  run.  We  know  how  mucb  it  is  the  fashion  of  late  for  party 
and  sectional  chagrin  to  wreak  itself  off  in  sneers  at  **  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties" and  *'  Virginia  abstractions.**  But  we  know  also,  that  we  happen  to 
live  under  constitutional,  and  therefore  Umted  governments ;  that  they  hold 
to  each  other  complex^  asd  therefore  delicate  relations ;  that  not  merely 
the  harmony,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Union  is  conditioned  on  a  strict 
observance  of  its  iiindamenlaf  terms ;  and  that  neither  the  clamors  of  local 
interest,  nor  the  alloring  expediency  of  any  project,  nor  the  apparent  fitness 
of  any  political  organism  to  execute  it ;  nor  the  seductive  circumstance, 
that  the  partition  lines  of  relative  jurisdictions  are  not  altogether  free  from 
obscurity,  should  ever  tempt  us  into  vague  and  sweeping  constructions. 

IVe  want,  and  must  have,  at  any  cost  of  assiduous  and  critical  inquiry, 
a  plain  and  dejimte  standard  of  general  principles,  by  which  every  scheme 
of  national  expenditure  can  be  tested,  and  our  policy  thus  made  systematic 
and  secure-  Without  it,  we  must  forever  continue ^ia  the  same  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  One  party,  from  its  instinct* 
ive  aversion  to  all  usurpations  or  undue  expansions  of  authority,  will  be 
found  always  shrinking  firom  appropriations,  which  are  not  decidedly  con* 
stitutional :  the  other,  from  precisely  contrary  instincts,  will  never  hesitate 
to  rush  into  any,  which  are  not  as  decidedly  inexpedient ;  and  thus  this 
branch  of  the  national  interest  will  be  kept  eternally  tossing  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  these  opposite  dispositions. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  compose  such  a  standard :  it  certainly  requires  se- 
vere analysis>  running  sometimes  into  distinctions,  which,  to  a  .superficial 
view,  may  seem  over-refined.    But,  if  it  really  be  true,  that  of  a  class  of 
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objects  jyrtfi a  facie  hom<^eneou8,  and  only  to  be  divided  by  tracing  out 
many  remote  relations,  there  are  some  which  are  within,  and  some,  das! 
entirely  without  the  orbit  of  our  Federal  government,  then  we  insist  posi- 
tively, that  no  minuteness  nor  precision  of  analysis,  serving  to  develope 
clearly  the  line  of  this  distinction,  is  inappropriate  to  the  nature  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  question.  As  an  humble  contribution  to  so  great  an  end, 
the  following  views  have  been  prepared'^-'how  trnperfeotty,  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  author ;  but  yet  ia  that  apirit  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
which  seems  so  much  wanted  to  form  an  assured  and  sound  Public  Opinion. 
They  are  the  results  of  our  independent  reflections.  We  pin  our  faith 
on  no  man's  sleeve  :  we  will  sacrifice  no  article  of  it  at  the  shrine  of  a  great 
name.  We  deem  it  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  think  for  ourself  on 
all  questions  of  public  policy ;  and  eminently  necessary  on  this,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  there  is  so  much  contrariety  of  sentiment  among  the  first 
minds  of  the  republic.  In  this  spirit-— we  hope  it  will  not  be  called  an  arro- 
gant one — we  have  taken  nothing  on  the  credit  oi  high  reputation — ^rejected 
nothing  from  the  impulses  of  party  prejudice.  When  our  Judgment  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrines  of  any  great  authority,  we  have  stat^  it  boldly 
with  our  reasons. 

It  will  facilitate  our  progress,  ^rsj,  to  present  a  brief  and  ooethodical 
schedule  of  all  the  works  of  improvement  to  which  political  agency  is  ap- 
plicable ;  secondly,  to  describe  that  division  of  them  which  is  obviously  re- 
ferrible  to  the  several  stales ;  and  Uatfy,  to  trace  tlie  constitotioDal  outlines 
and  just  objects  of  national  enterprize. 

The  whde  scheme  of  public  iroproveiDent.witk  which  our  inquiries  can 
have  anything  to.  do,  comprises  the  following  items  : — 

Thb  Media,  or  Cbannrlb  of  NAneATioN,  lo  be  distinguished  for  the 
purposes  of  our  argument  into 

First-^Natund  Channels  or  J^ket  and  Rirers,  the  latter  of  which  are 
to  be  considered  again  under  the  fbllowing  distinctions  :-— 

1.  Such  as  hare  been  generally  and  usually  navigated  '*  in  defiance  ofob- 
structions,"  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  lamented  Wright,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Chicago  Conventie»,  seems  to  lay  some  stress. 

^  Such  as  have  not  been  generally  navigated  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent by  the  larger  and  more  common  vehicles  of  commerce,  but  are  physb' 
cally  and  geographically  inJicated  for  being  improved. 

In  point  of  local  relation  to  the  slates,  on  which  some  nice  questioiis 
hare  been  made  to  depend,  rivers  are  also  to  be  considered,  as, 

1.  Those  which  are  entirely  within  any  <me  state. 

2.  Those  which  rua  through^  or  between  two  states. 

3.  Those  which  run  tkrough,  or  between  three  or  more  states. 
Becomd — Artificial  Ckamnelst  which  may  be  dassilied  as, 

1.  Those,  the  loutes  of  which  are  mere  connecting  links  between  any 
already-established  and  approximate  chains  of  navigation. 

2.  Those  whioh  are  constructed  lo  avoid  some  local  obstrection  in  m 
navigable  river. 

3i  Those  which  are  designed  to  open  a  new  a»d  independent  course  ef 
communication,  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  regions  traversed. 

4.  Those  which  are  collateral  to  the  great  lines  of  communieation. 
Land  C^MfMVNicATroNs.— Rail  Roads  and  Turnpikes.     Tm  Guinnn^ 

SAFBGVAtlDS  AND  DbPOTS  OF  CoHMKaCE  .*— 

1.  Light-houses,  buoys  and  beacons. 

2.  Harbors,  piers  and  breakwaters,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
either  forjthe  purposes  of  shelter  or  of  commerce.    They  are  lo  be 
sidered  also  under  the  following  distinction  :^- 
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1.  Where  nature  haa  indicated  them  by  the  indentaticm  of  the  coast,  ac- 
companied with  an  adequate  depth  of  water. 

2.  Where,  though  not  thus  designated  by  nature,  but  requiring  to  be 
made  in  the  main  by  art,  they  are  yet  needed  at  any  given  point  by  the 
present,  or  immediately  projective  wants  of  commerce,  either  as  a  comple- 
ment to  other  physical  indications  for  a  port,  as  the  mouth  of  a  navigable 
river  or  an  artificial  communication ;  or  to  afford  shelter  at  a  proper  inter- 
val of  distance ;  or  because  such  proposed  point  has  in  fact  become,  or  is 
likely  to  become,  a  focus  of  trade  and  travel. 

Now,  in  this  large  array  of  enterprizes.  there  must  be  some  belonging, 
unquestionably,  to  the  agency  of  the  several  states.  Our  effort  will  be  to 
denote  the  features  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
•  We  will  say,  to  begin,  while  the  circumstance  that  an^  given  improvement 
is  entirely  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  state,  and  will  be  of  peculiar 
benefit  to  it*-the  universal  incident  and  effect  of  any  work  having  a  lo- 
cality— does  not  ipso  facto  negative  its  national  character ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstance  that  it  will  incidentally  and  ultimately  serve  the 
general  commerce  of  the  country,  does  not  ipso  facto  ajfirm  that  character. 
All  the  integral  members,  and  all  the  territorial  parts  of  a  confederacy  of 
contiguous  commercial  states  are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that 
every  artery  in  the  circulating  system  of  4rade,  however  small  or  however 
remote,  is  in  some  degree  a  servant  of  the  whole.  From  the  ocean  and  its 
gulfs  and  bays,  to  the  large  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  and  from  these 
down  through  canals,  railroads,  and  common  highways,  to  the  by-roads  of 
the  neighborhood,  we  trace  a  common  sympathetic  chain  of  communica* 
lion,  the  various  links  of  which  run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations. The  last  transit  of  commerce,  as  it  spreads  its  sails  for  its  des- 
tined port,  is  but  the  ultimate,  mature  operation,  whic.h  a  thousand  primary 
agencies  have  prepared.  Indeed,  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  or  between  that  portion  of  the  domestic  commerce 
of  the  states,  which  is  external  between  them,  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Yet, 
no  practical  statesman,  who  found  it  necessary  in  adjustijjg  any  department 
of  public  policy,  would  despair  to  find,  by  careful  analysis,  combined  with 
enlarged  views  of  the  whole  subject,  some  general  characteristics,  by  which 
these  different  parts  of  commerce,  and  the  difierent  parts  of  the  physical 
media  of  commerce,  might  be  determined.   . 

The  internal  commerce  of  a  state,  taken  strictly,  may  be  said  to  consist, 
io  fact,  only  of  those  exchanges  of  property  which  take  place  within  its 
own  limits,  among  its  own  citizens,  for  their  own  use  and  consumption  ; 
and  even  these  exchanges  are,  in  an  indefinable  degree,  complicated  with 
the  concerns  of  external  trade.  Beyond  this  narrow  description,  you  cannot 
pursue  it  clearly ;  for  all  transactions,  made  with  reference  to  an  ex^ternal 
trade,  belong  to  it,  in  an  enlarged  view,  as  legitimately  as  any  of  its  subse- 
quent processes.  Yet,  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state,  considered  .with 
reference  to  its  aptitude  to  exclusive  state  jurisdiction  under  our  (ederal 
system,  fairly  admits  of  a  much  more  extended  definition.  Afler  foreign 
commerce  has  paid  tribute  and  homage  to  the  national  government,  and 
afler  domestic  commerce  has  paid  due  tribute  and  homage  to  state  sover- 
eignty, and  both  have  passed  completely  beyond  the  operation  of  political 
causes,  they  assume  the  character  (subject  to  be  qualified  by  some  consid- 
erations to  be  hereafter  noticed)  oif  internal  commerce,  falling  under  the 
exclusive  regulations  of  the  several  states.  For  the  interposition  of  federal 
authority  is  only  demanded  by  those  transactions,  or  phases  of  commerce, 
which  relate  between  the  several  states — their  territories  and  populations. 
This  mutual  interest  ceases  to  attend  it  after  it  has  actually  passed  into  an 
ordinary  subject-matter  of  municipal  regulation.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  whole  idea  of  commercey  in  its  bearings  apoB  our  ^eBlkm,  iavolTes 

the  following  components  : — 

1.  Negotiation,  or  the  business  of  bargain  and  sale,  parchase  and  pay- 
ment,  or  mercantile  dtalimg, 

2.  Storage,  or  deposite  of  eommodities  in  waiting  for  opportunities  of 
transit,  or  the  chances  of  market. 

3.  Transit,  or  the  actual  transportation,  by  land  or  water,  of  commodi- 
ties from  one  place  to  another,  in  the  collections  or  distributions  of  com- 
merce. 

Transit  may  also  be  considered  with  reference  to— 

1.  The  vehicle  of  transit  as  an  object  of  revenue,  health,  or  police  regOf 
lations. 

2.  The  channel,  or  medium  of  transit,  as  an^  object  of  gorernmental  su- 
pervision and  control. 

3.  The  commodity  transported,  as  an  object  of  impost  for  revenue,  lor 
inspection,  or  for  sumptuary  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  further  considered  as  taking  place — 

1.  From  one  state  to  another,  on  a  great  natural  highway,  as  the  ocean, 
its  gulfs  and  bays,  the  lakes  and  navigable  rivers. 

2.  From  one  port  to  another  of  the  same  state,  but  still  on  these  great 
natural  highways. 

3.  From  one  port  to  another  in  the  same  or  different  states,  on  artificial 
highways. 

This  style  of  analysts,  I  confess,  seems  over  nice,  and  tending  rather  to 
confuse  than  assist  inquiry.  But  a  little  further  progress  will  convince  the 
reader,  that  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  our  conclusions  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  this  rigid  and  somewhat  refined  resolution  of  elements. 

So  far  as  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  are 
concerned,  they  are  secured  by  Sec.  2,  Art  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: — '^  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states."  We  ,are, 
therefore,  to  consider  commercial  relations  to  apply  only  to  the  jiersont  of 
the  agents  concerned  in  them,  as  residing  in  different  states,  and  to  the 
channels,  subjects,  and  vehicles  of  .transit. 

It  is  the  undeniable  function  of  every  municipal  sovereignty  to  adminis- 
ter its  own  internal  economy ;  to  make  all  necessary  laws  and  institutions 
for  the  development  of  its  own  resources ;  for  this  purpose,  to  establish  an 
adequate  system  of  inter-communication  between  its  several  ports,  and  gen- 
erally to  perform  all  objects  of  a  political  nature,  situated  within  its  own 
territorial  limits,  except  such  as,  from  their  geographical  continuity  into 
other  municipal  jurisdictions,  and  the  community  of  interest  thereby  in- 
duced, are  fit  for  the  interposition  of  some  federal  agency.  Now  the  sev- 
eral paits  of  our  Union  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  bounded  from  each  other  by 
ideaUines,  instead  of  each  running  out  to  the  full  scope  of  an  independent 
physical  region,  as  is  the  case  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world. 
The  seacoast  is  thus  divided  among  the  Atlantic  states,  nearly  irrespectiyely 
of  any  striking  denotations  in  its  outline.  The  lake  coast,  also,  is  partitioned 
among  the  states  which  border  on  it,  in  a  similar  manner ;  even  chains  of 
mountains  are  not  observed  as  civil  boundaries,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  all  our  large  navigable  rivers  traverse  the 
country  in  defiance  of  the  limits  which  we  find  marked  on  the  political 
chart.  This  state  of  things,  combined  with  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  it  exists,  would,  of  course,  develope  a  peculiar  order  of 
political  necessities  as  to  affairs  of  mutual  importance  to  the  sovereignties 
^btts  connected.    Still*  as  the  several  stat^^  are  rounicipalW  supreme,  re- 
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0tricted  only  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  external  relations,  and  by  some 
few  cardinal  principles  of  legislation,  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  the  na- 
tional charter,  we  should  at  once  be  prompted  to  assign  the  great  burthen 
of  internal  improTera«nt  to  them  alone ;  and  an  examination  in  detail  will 
confirm  this  idea. 

JYfs^-^AkTiFiciAL  Channels  of  Navigation. 

Canals,  though  in  roost  cases  forming  links  in  the  great  chains  of  na- 
tional intercourse,  as  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  have  usually  been 
constructed  by  the  states.  It  is  obvious  that  the  predominant  motive  for 
such  works  is  to  benefit  particularly  and  proximately  the  states  through 
which  they  run,  by  facilitating  their  own  internal,  commercial,  and  general 
intercourse,  besides  serving  ;is  permanent  and  popular  means  of  revenue — 
an  object  which  never  fails  to  be  accomplished  when  the  canal  is  well 
located  and  wisely  managed.  When  entirely  within  their  territorial  limits, 
ihey  are  capable  of  exercising  unqualified  jurisdiction  over  them  j  and  in 
such  cases,  their  entire  fitness  for  the  work  is  incontrovertible.  And,  as 
Gen.  Jackson  well  said  in  his  message  in  1832,  "  if  the  money  can  be 
collected  and  expended  by  these  more  simple  and  economical  political  ma- 
chines, it  will  unquestionably  be  safer  and  better  for  the  people,  than  to 
add  to  the  splendor,  the  patronage,  and  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment." In  aid  of  this  class  of  improvements,  in  the  western  states.  Con- 
gress has  exercised  its  plenary  power  of  reguhting  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  in  liberal  donations  of  land  by  alternate  sections.  And  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  in  the  new  settled  states,  where  there  are 
large  bodies  of  the  public  lands  unsold,  and  where  such  works  tend  to  fa- 
cilitate the  sale  and  enhance  the  value  of  them.  Congress  may,  in  this  form^ 
rightfully  assist  them. 

On  this  head,  we  make  the  following  propositions : — It  is  for  the  state  to 
make  any  canal,  the  termini  of  which  are  within  its  territorial  limits,  and 
which  is  not  designed  chiefly  to  avoid  some  local  obstruction  in  a  natural 
channel  or  highway  of  national  intercourse;  or  to  connect  two  such  chan- 
nels, when  divided  by  a  mere  isthmus  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  projected 
for  its  own  benefit  as  a  means  of  communication  to  a  large  section  of  its 
own  territory,  and  of  revenue  to  its  treasury.  The  terms  of  this  proposi- 
tion imply,  that  it  is  not  the  unexceptional  business  of  a  state  to  make. a 
eanal„  which  is  designed  to  merely  complete  a  broken  or  imperfect  link  of 
national  communication,  where  the  direct  benefit  to  its  own  proper  interests 
IS  utterly  disproportionate  to  that  which  it  would  confer  upon  the  whole 
country,  and  when  its  relative  position  to  any  national  highway  of  com- 
merce imperatively  dictates,  that  it  should  be  unencumbered  with  any  fiscal 
or  other  restrictions  from  state  authority. 

It  is  also  the  business  of  the  several  states,  even  in  the  case  of  a  canal 
communicating  between  two  or  even  more  states,  which,  not  having  the 
above  features,  is  intended  to  form  an  entirely  new  and  independent  line 
of  trade  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Where  only  two  states  are  concerned,  it 
is  hot  doubted  but  that  they  may,  by  consent  of  Congress,  adjust  whatever 
general  regulations  may  be  necessary  in  reference  to  the  canal.  And  even 
without  such  compact  and  consent,  or  in  the  case  of  three  states  being 
concerned,  it  is  yet  practicable,  though  perhaps  at  some  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience, for  each  to  regulate  that  section  of  it  which  falls  within  its  own 
jurisdictional  lines. 
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Secondly » — Lahd  Commukicatkmis* 

This  dasi  of  uDproTemeDts,  sare  in  a  few  remarkable  cases,  nrged  opoo 
extraordinarj  gronods,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  power  of  Coo- 
gress  to  esublbb  post-roads  and  roads  for  military  porpoees,  orerlaid  some- 
times with  the  broad  power  **  to  proride  lor  the  common  defence  and  goi- 
erai  welfare.'*  Bat  so  rapid  has  been  the  settlement  of  the  conntrj,  that 
whenertf  and  wherever  it  has  been  ejq>edient  to  extend  the  mail  serriceor 
provide  for  military  exigencies*  roads  ready  made  by  previoos  state  enter- 
prise, have  generally  been  feuod  to  supply  the  desideratum.  Indeed,  in 
almost  every  case,  these  national  pretexts  have  been  put  ferward  only  lo 
disgnisethe  real  purpose  of  sectional  advantage. 

As  to  railroads,  it  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  they  will^  at  any  time 
hereafter,  be  strenuously  proposed  to  Congress  for  any  of  the  ordinarj 
codgencies  of  the  country.  The  powerful  indncemeots  which  such  works 
o&r  to  corporate  enterprize,  and  the  feasibility  of  making  between  the 
different  companies  of  connecting  roads  all  the  arrangements  which  are 
necessary  for  their  mutual  convenience,  have  proved  quite  sufficient  to 
^hecquer  the  whole  face  of  the  Union  with  them. 

<As  to  any  inferior  kind  of  land  communication,  it  b  still  less  lo  be  and* 
cipated,  that  in  this  age  any  project  will  be  seriously  set  on  foot  to  introduce 
them  into  any  important  chain  of  intercourse. 

This  brief  view  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  assign  beyond  dispnte,  to 
the  several  states,  the  improvements  above  mentioned,  which,  inde^,  were 
not  immediately  within  the  pale  of  the  great  political  questions  in  hand,  and 
were  tonched  upon  mainly  to  clear  those  questions  of  connections  which 
might  confuse  our  investigation.  We  are  now  ready  to  trace,  with  some 
greater  degree  of  precision,  those  objects  which  are  left  to  the  agency  of 
Sie  federal  government. 

■  The  cause  of  national  improvement  has  been  argued  upon  some  or  all  of 
the  followioc  grounds : 

IHrst — ^Tne  power  of  Congress  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Uoion.'' 
.  Second — "  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy/* 

Third — "  To  establish  post-roads,"  and  roads  necessary  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

'Fourth — '*  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  reference  to  the  first  power  claimed,  it  seems  entirely  superfluous  to 
say  a  word  after  the  unanswerable  demonstrations  of  its  pertinency  ad- 
vanced by  the  highest  authority,  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  the  Federalist  and 
other  cotemporaneous  expositors  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  later  tiroes  by 
the  powerful  intellect  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  statesmen  of  scarce  inferior 
weight.     We  shall  dismiss  it  after  a  brief  synopsis  of  their  reasonings. 

1«  It  is  not  a  substantive  power,  but  only  supplemental  to  the  delegated 
powers  of  Congress.  It  is  a  grant  of  the  means  of  raising  money  to  carry 
out  those  particular  modes  of  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
which  are  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  As  Mr.  Calhoun  says  in  his  Sen- 
ate Report  upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Memphis  Convention,  "they,"  (the 
committee)  regard  the  expression  like  that  **  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,"  to  be  not  a  delegation  of  power,  but  a  mere  general  designation  of 
the  powers  specifically  delegated  to  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  country,  and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  afterpart  of  the  same 
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[^ecli<»i.  They  are  to  declare  wv,  grant  letters  of  inarq«e  and  repriaala ;  t» 
make  rales  for  captures  on  land  and  water ;  toprovide  and  maintain  a  navj : 
to  raise  and  support  armies ;  to  make  rules  for  the  gov^nment  of  the  laoa 
and  naval  forces ;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  myitia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide  for 
organizing  the  army  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  goverqing  snch 
parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
exercise  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  with  the  consent  of  the  legis* 
lature  of  the  State  in  \lrhich  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  fofts^ 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  other  needful  buildings." 

2.  As  to  the  words  "  general  welfare/'  he  says :  "  We  deny  that  there  is 
in  constitutional  language,  any  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  as  belongs  to  them  in  their  united  or  federal  character,  aa  members  of 
the  Union.  The  general  welfare  in  that  language,  is  the  welfare  which 
appertains  to  them  in  that  character,  in  contradistinction  to  their  welfare  aa 
separate  and  individual  states.  Thus  interpreted,  the  general  welfare  of  the 
•United  Sutes  cannot  extend  beyond  the  powers  delegated  by  the  constita- 
tion,  as  it  is  only  to  that  extent  that  they  are  uoited  or  have  a  federal  cbar-- 
acter. — pp.  7  and  8. 

''  To  admit  a  construction  which  could  have  the  effect  jto  embrace  all 
measures  calculated  to  hare  such  effiM^t  under  any  or  all  of  these  powers* 
would  be  to  confer  on  the  federal  government  unlimited  powers.'^  In  another, 
place,  viewed  as  a  power  to  be  used  without  reference  to  the  powers  speoifi-; 
eally  delegated  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  Congress,  in  its  discretion, 
may  ^hink  to  be  calculated  to  provide  lor  the  common  defence  or  general  wel-* 
fare,  would  not  only  reverse  what  was  intended  in  delegating  it,  but  mak^ 
the  government,  in  practice,  <me  of  unlimited  powers."  la  another  plae« 
he  says,  '*  that  its^mprovement,  (the  Mississippi,)  would  aid  materially  ia 
the  defence  of  the  country,  they  readily  admit,  but  so  would  a  good  system 
of  railroads,  or  any  measure  which  would  contribute  tQ  de? efope  the  re- 
sources and  capacity  of  the'  country  physically,  intellectually  or  morally. 
"  There  can  no  addition  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  OMintry,  the  increase 
of  its  intelligeace,  or  the  improvement  of  its  morals,  vthich  would  not  add 
to  its  capacity  to  defend  itself." — p.  9. 

The  plain  and  forcible  nature  of  these  views,  taken  with  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  at  last  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  whtgs, 
to  repose  the  authority  of  Congress  upon  more  specific  and  aatisfaclorj 
grounds,  renders  any  further  elucidation  needless. 

As  lo  the  power  concerning  postnroads  and  roads  for  military  purposes^ 
we  have  previously  touched  upon  it,  and  we  think  sufficiently. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  how  broad  that  basis  is  on  which  we  are  driven,  to 
retreat  with  our  great  cause^viz :  the  power  toprovide  and  maintain  a  navy^ 
and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.     And  first,  of  the  latter  power. 

In  interpreting  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  we  must  have  reference  to 
the  physical  character  of  the  whole  country,  between  paits  of  which  il 
relates ;  the  previous  experience  as  to  the  subject  matters  embraced  undef 
the  power,  which  guided  its  framers,  in  conferring  it ;  the  industrial  rela* 
tions  which  characterize  the  Union,  and  the  past  q>erations  of  our  compli* 
cated  political  system  in  regard  to  it.  For,  a  student  of  that  instrument^ 
who  should  read  bis  text  with  no  better  lights  than  a  dictionary  at  one  el  bow 
and  a  grammar  at  the  other,  would  hardly  be  able  to  achieve  a  very  pro* 
found  or  comprehensive  insight  into  its  scope  and  bearings.  The  literal 
meaning  is  indeed  to  be  our  first  study,  and  no  meaning  incompatible  with 
it,  is  admissible  under  any  modes  of  construction.  Bui- we  are  yet  to  bear 
ia  mindi  that  the  abstract  primary  meaning  ^  words'^  as  appearing  to  tha 
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philologietl  student,  is  not  the  full  relatiTe  and  practical  meaning  wUeh 
\hey  take  from  context  and  circnmstatices,  any  more  than  a  leg  <»r  arm  ia 
the  hands  of  an  anatomic  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  its  fanctious  wlten  acttngr 
in  the  living  system.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  legal  and  political 
phrases  frequently  acquire  a  technical  meaning,  different  from  both  its  pri* 
mary  and  popular  one.  For  instance,  our  dictionaries  teH  us  that  Xxyregulaie, 
means  to  make  rules  for^  nothing  more  or  less.  To  regulate  commerce 
accordingly  is  to  make  rules  for  commerce.  Now,  /naking  rules  for  com- 
merce in  this  stringent  style  of  argument,  would  amount  only  to  passing 
general  directory  laws  concerning  its  operations.  But  where  then  did  Ck>n- 
gress,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1789,  just  a  month  after  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  get  its  right  to  pass  an  act  for  '^the  establishment  of  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons  and  public  piers,"  at  its  expense  and  under  its  direc- 
tion 1  Where  has  it  got  its  right  to  stud  the  Atlantic  coast  with  these  secu- 
rities of  navigation,  and  to  appropriate  some  millions  of  the  national  treasure 
therefor  !  Why  is  it,  that  no  article  in  this  long  schedule  of  expenditure, 
has  ever  been  questioned  or  for  a  moment  arrested  on  constitutional  scrap- 
ples ?  began  before  the  ink  in  which  the  Constitution  was  written  was  fairly 
dry,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of -the  very  men  who  concocted  it,  and 
without  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  nation?  All  this,  too,  in  a  country  where 
party  spirit  inexorably  arraigns  every  thing  done  by  the  existing  ministry  of 
the  government,  and  where  every  exercise  of  civil  power  is  rigidly  put  to  the 
test  of  constitutional  authority?  It  may  be  answered,  and  with  no  little 
truth,  that  such  objects  seemed  on  their  very  face  of  so  decided  a  national 
character,  that  Congress  undertook  them  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  a  critical  reference  to  the  charter  of  its  powers,  and  depending 
upon  an  unanimous  popular  approbation  for  its  support.  But  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  reverse  all  established  rules  of  exposition,  we  cannot  denounce 
as  unconstitutional,  that  which  was  done  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  new 
government,  by  the  very  men  who  framed  it,  in  connection  with  the  very 
intents  which  6rst  dictated  the  federation,  and  when  the  new  machine  was 
acting  under  its ^rs^  natural  impulses. 

Let  us  close  the  dictionary,  and,  map  in  hand,  open  history.  From  the 
latter  we  should  learn,  that  the  most  powerful  inducement  for  the  plan  of 
the  Union,  was  the  commercial  interests  of  the  states,  mangled  and  wasted 
in  the  clash  of  rival  sovereignties.  With  the  assistance  of  the  chart,  we 
might  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  physical  theatre  on  which  this  commerce 
was  destined  to  operate.  On  its  eastern  border,  we  find  an  ocean  rolling 
along  its  whole  extent,  forming  a  medium  of  foreign  and  of  mutual  inter- 
course to  the  adjacent  states,  and  a  common -highway  for  the  whole  world; 
indented  with  bays  and  natural  headlands,  and  interspersed  with  reefs  and 
shoals.  On  the  south  we  should  see  that  ocean,  as  a  mighty  gulf,  receding 
westward  to  receive  the  vast  tribute  of  the  Mississippi,  and  continuing  this 
medium  of  intercourse  to  the  extreme  south-west  Here,  looking  upward 
into  the  great  valley  which  opens  before  us,  we  should  trace  on  the  one 
hand  the  dim  outline  of  the  Alleghanies,  overlooking  the  Atlantic— on  the 
other,  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  thousands  of 
miles  westward,  surveying  from  prouder  elevations  the  expanse  of  a  broader 
ocean,  but  dividing  their  tribute  between  both.  We  ask  for  the  area  of 
this  valley ;  the  extent  of  this  great  river  and  its  tributaries?  It  would  be 
answered,  that  it  contained  '*  13,000.000  square  miles,  lying  in  its  whole 
extent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  occupying  a  position  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacifiic  oceans ;  unequalled  in  fertility  and  the  diversity 
of  its  productions ;  intersected  in  every  direction  by  this  mighty  stream, 
aiMludipg  its  tnbutaries,  by  which  it  is  drained,  and  which  supply  a  eoatin- 
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k  vow  na? igatioD  of  10,600  mtiea,  witk  a  coast,  including  both  banks,  of 

twice  that  length." 

Proceeding  towards  its  source,  we  descry  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 

:  from  the  native  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  the  head  of  a  chain  of  lakes  or 

inland  seas,  whidh  we  might  follow  along  the  whole  northern  border  of  the 

K  republic — a  munificent  gift  of  nature  to  the  north  and  west,  equal  almost  to 

!  that  which  bathes  the  feet  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Along  these  vast  exterior  and  interior  lines  of  communication,  the  vari* 

^  ous  commerce  of  onb  veople  is  incessantly  circulating.     The  first  settle- 

ments  and  earliest  commerce  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  its  rivers. 

!  That  coast  furnished  natural  harbors  sufficient  for  the  hardy  pioneers  in 

American  trade,  and  its  simple  and  limited  wants.     The  rivers,  when  navi- 

[  gable  at  all,  were,  from  the  prevailing  geological  formation  of  the  country, 

t  deep  and  unobstructed.     Little  or  no  applications  of  art  and  labor  were 

I  required,  and  when  the  foci  of  commerce  were  yet  few;  these  were  easily 

r  and  gradually  made,  without  calling  in  any  general  aid,  by  the  local  inter- 

(  ests  concerned  in  them.    When  our  general  government  was  projected, 

commerce  and  navigation  had  largely  increased ;  and  from  the  frequency^ 

rapidity  and  intimacy  of  intercourse  among  the  states,  had  become  one 

connected  sympathetic  system.     Its  demands  for  security  and  convenience 

f  /      became  larger  :  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  harbors  were  called  for, 

^        and  it  instinctively  turned  to  the  national  government,  under  whose  flag  it 

■ailed,  to  supply  them.    That  government  as  instinctively  responded  to  the 

call.,  .  No  expenditure  was  extravagant  for  this  greatly  darling  interest. 

When  it  came  into  existence,  it  found  that  previous  local  enterprize  had 

sought  out  and  established  harbors  for  commerce.     Its  main  business  was 

to  furnish  harbors  for  shelter,  which,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact* 

that  such  harbors  are  for  the  benefit,  not  of  any  particular  locality,  but  of 

vessels  in  traiuitu  from  port  to  port,  had  not  been  so  fully  provided  before 

the  federal  organization. 

In  proeesB  of  time,  the  tide  of  population  surmounted  the  Alleghanies 
and  spread  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  of  which  we 
bad  finally  acquired.  Commerce  followed,  bnt  it  found  a  somewhat  diffeN 
ent  system  of  communication  from  the  hands  of  nature.  A  vast  lake  coast, 
with  but  comparatively  few  harbors,  and  a  navigation  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  ocean  itself:  a  system  of  rivers  still  more  stupendous,  embracing 
with  its  Briarean  arms  the  greatest  valley  on  the  globe,  with  only  occa- 
sional falls,  or  other  insurmountable  obstructions,  but  more  firequently  ob- 
structed by  sandbars  and^  snags,  all  of  which,  however,  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  removed.  Notwithstanding  difficulties 
and  dangers,  a  commerce,  never  behind  the  East  in  activity  and  intrepid 
adventure,  and  soon  approaching  it  in  magnitude,  thronged  these  media 
of  navigation  with  every  species  of  sailing  craft.  Farther  and  farther,  on 
every  stream,  where  navigation  was  barely  possible,  it  pushed  its  way,  until 
at  last,  when  the  statist  collected  into  one  picture  its  diffiised  elements,  it  in 
fact  invested  the  infant  West  with  the  sceptre  of  commercial  ascendancy. 
From  time  to  time,  as  it  was  in  process  of  settlement.  Congress,  perhaps 
without  any  critical  inquiry  into  constitutional  principles,  appropriated 
small  amounts  for  the  erection  of  light-houses  and  harbors  on  these  western 
waters,  and  for  the  removal  of  snags  from  the  Mississippi.  From  the  com- 
bined wants  and  eagerness  of  the  young  states,  there  sprung  up  a  spirit  of 
importuning  Congress  for  local  improvements — ^roads,  railroads,  canals, 
and  the  clearing  of  minor  streams.  At  length  the  indulgent  disposition  of 
the  national  government  was  startled  into  inquiry.  The  constitution  began 
to  be  perused  with  critical  eyes*    The  prodigal  scheme  of  expenditure. 
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Whieh  a  federal  admiDiBtration  had  adopted  to  graufy  sestional  demands 
and  the  spirit  of  speculation,  was  sternly  met  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  swept 
fixxn  the  national  policy.  And,  from  the  difficolty  of  discriminating  be- 
tween these  local  improrements  and  thoee  which  were  truly  national  in 
their  bearings,  and  could  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  #ith  the  seaboard 
expenditures  of  the  gorerument,  there  was  unhappily  engendered  a  prejodice 
against  every  solicitation  of  the  West.  This  was  hardly  to  be  avoided  m 
this  rigorous  and  resolute  struggle  rendered  necessary  against  Mr.  Adams' 
unbounded  plan  of  Internal  Improvement  and  eternal  debt ;  but  it  has  re» 
sttltedy  nevertheless,  iu  injustice  to  the  vast  sisterhood  of  states  embraced 
by  the  giant  arms  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  We  are  finally  reduced,  ia 
b^alf  of  the  momentous  interests  at  stake  on  this  question,  to  extort  frons 
the  federal  authorities,  by  rigid  and  irresistible  demonstrations,  not  only  of 
expediency,  but  of  constitutionality,  that  aid  which  was  '^  a  labor  of  love," 
performed  without  measure,  towards  the  older  East  In  short,  we  are  to  be 
treated  with  the  rigor  of  Sbylock,  and  to  have  only  what  is  plainly  '*  writ* 
%ak  in  the  b<HHi."  With  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  pursue  cNir 
argument 

^>5^-~What  is  the  sc<^e  of  meaaing  of  the  word  reguUdt  in  the  seo- 
tence  of  the  Constitution  in  question  1 

Seetrnd — What  objects  are  embraced  in  the  idea  of  "  commerce  amomg-  ike 
several  states  ?" 

Third — In  what  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  states"  was 
that  phrase  used  ?  .  . 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  advanced  by  a  distinguished  man  aft 
the  Chicago  Convention,  that  to  regulate  an  object  of  government  is  to  ex* 
ercise  complete  control. over  the  sabjeet  matter.  There  may  be  cases 
where  this  might  happen  to  be  true,  but  there  are  others  where  it  would 
be  utterly  untrue ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  which  does  not  need  the  aid  of 
,  so  questionable  a  doctrine.  The  extent  of  the  meaning  is  measured  by  the 
nature  of  the  object,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  authority 
entrusted  with  it  Here  we  see  at  once  there  are  some  parts  and  phases  of 
commerce  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  municipal  fiinctions  of  the  sutes. 
We  know,  also,  that  the  monarch  principle  in  adjusting  the  frame  of  tiie 
general  government,  was  to  limit  its  powers  to  those  objects  which  were  nd 
adapted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  severally.  To  admit  the  meanin|r 
proposed  would  be  to  render  these  distinctions  nugatory.  What  is  it  thent 
We  will  venture  to  give  the  following  definition,  to  establish  the  terms  under 
which  mutual  commerce  between  the  several  states  is  to  be  conducted ; 
and  riso,  so  far  as  the  vesting  this  power  exclusively  in  Congress,  conjoined 
with  general  policy,  shall  render  it  unjust,  improper,  or  impossible  for  the 
several  states  to  do  so,  to  provide  for  the  physical  necessities  of  navigation, 
in  extending  and  clearing  thp  channels  of  navigable  rivers,  and  construct- 
ing lightphouses,  havens  and  beacons,  wherever  demanded.  This  is  the 
practical  construction  which  has  governed  the  Atlantic  policy  of  Congress 
from  the  outset.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a  rational  parallel  between  the 
exigencies  of  the  East  and  West  Every  light-house,  harbor,  and  porjt 
channel,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  is,  in  some  state  or  other,  the  same  thin^ 
that  happens  from  Mackinaw  to  the  Delta.  Not  one  of  these  objects  is  in 
itself  uncongenial  to  the  power  of  a  state  government  to  execute ;  not  one 
is  beyond  the  fiscal  abilities  of  the  very  poorest  one  in  the  Union ;  not  one 
but  is  of  some  peculiar  advantage  to  its  immediate  vicinity ;  nay,  not  one 
is  beyond  the  political  power  of  the  state  to  construct^  although  Congress 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  designate  ports  of  entry,  and  to  govern  them  for 
iQevcnue  purposes.    Every  ligl^house  improves  the  line  of  navigation  on 
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which  it  is  baUt ;  every  buoy  or  beacon,  fixed  to  warn  the  mariner  of  plaoea 
of  danger,  is  one  form  of  physicalfy  remomug  ohstructums  to  nrnvigaHim^ 
and  rationally  implies  a  power  to  effect  ihe  same  object  in  some  better 
way,  if  there  be  a  better..  If  Congress  can  rightfully  go  down  to  the  sea? 
side  to  nrark  a  shoal  with  a  visible  sign,  or  stand  on  some  dangerous  cape 
with  a  friendly  light  to  guide  the  sailor  at  niffht,  it  may  accomplish  the 
same  end  in  some  other  way.  Yet  all  this  is  a  downright  improvement  of 
the  channels  of  intercourse  in  the  only  modes  which  the  nature  of  these 
channels  admits  of.  After  the  states  had  surrendered  to  Congress  all 
authority  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  with  each  other,  and  all 
right  to  make  revenue  therefrom  (except  in  one  or  two  limited  cases,)  they 
naturally  expected  the  general  government  would  not  leave  them  to  provide 
for  its  physical  necessities— one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  levying  revor 
nue,  and  to  be  performed  most  aptly,  efficiently,  and  systematicaJiy  by  the 
federal  organism.  ^. 

Take  the  above  construction  and  translate  it  to  the  West.  The  Missisr 
sippi  and  its  .chief  tributaries  and  the  lakes,  are  as  truly  great  highways  of 
national  commerce  as  the  ocean.  Local  obstructions  do  not  deprive  theoa 
of  this  character  any  more  than  the  occasional  reefir  and  shoals  of  the  sea* 
coast  do  the  sea.  More  than  this.  Congress  has  declared  them  such,  and 
extended  maritime  jurisdiction  over  them.  They  are,  accordingly,  not 
only  natural,  but  /^«i/ highways  of  common  commercial  intercourse.  They 
have  their  dangers,  their  difficulties,  and  their  defects  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation like  the  ocean ;  they  bear  the  same  common  relation  to  the  staten^ 
and  admit,  by  every  sensible  analogy,  of  the  same  application  of  the  power 
in  question.  Bat  we  reserve  the  reroai.nder  of  our  argument  for  anpthef 
number. 


THE  BUTIBS  OF  THB  STATE  TO  ITS  CITIZEHB. 

GovBRNMBNT  has  been  defined  a  wall  of  defence  to  protect  the  natkfi; 
but  so  far  as  this  is  a  definition  of  the  term,  it  is  taking  it  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  The  government  of  a  parent  or  a  school  has  regard  both  to  the  eivh 
cation  of  the  governed  and  to  those  provisions  which  protect  them  from  in> 
jury.  That  of  a  state,  being  more  limited^  cannot  reach  the  private  acts  of 
members  of  a  family,  but  it  does  point  out  and  enforce  the  duties  of  parenie 
lo  their  children,  though,  as  is  remarked  by  the  learned  commentator  on 
English  law,  Providence  has  done  this  more  efiecttially  than  any  laws.  The 
constitution  and  the  laws  form  the  government  6f  the  state.  The  iustito- 
tions  which  do  not  originate  in  these  are  private,  and  depend  on  individuals 
for  their  efflcieocy  and  support ;  and  there  are  certain  plans  which  should 
be  carried  out  in  society,  which  are  so  necessary  to  its  welfare,  that  the  slate 
is  without  power  to  preserve  its  free  institutions,  unless  it  may  oblige  its 
citizens  to  effect  them ;  and  however  great  be  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  these  plane,  they  need  some  general  authorised  method  to  guide  them. 

To  enforce  the  whole  duty  of  man  by  laws,  is  impoesible.  Matters  of 
conscience  are  beyond  the  control  of  outward  ceremonials,  being  known 
only  to  the  individual ;  and  those  laws,  which  are  for  a  defence  of  our  rights^ 
are,  at  the  same  time,  rules  of  duty,  though  the  state  has  no  right  to  punish 
theft  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
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|)«rty.  The  laws  direct  certain  acts,  not  because  the^  Are  Tiritious,  but 
because  thej  insure  the  safety  of  the  governed,  though  it  is  true  that  a  people 
can  be  secure  only  so  far  as  integrity  of  princi|rfe  is  practised  and  ▼irtiie  is 
tlisseminated  among  them ;  but  if  thej  may  only  forbid  or  curomaDd  certain 
acts  for  the  reason  of  their  being  protective,  their  influence  is  limifed  to  less 
objects  than  if  that  be  done,  not  because  they  brought  immediate  protection, 
but  because  in  future  they  conduce  to  the  greatest  good.  To  punish  theft 
is  to  protect,  because  otherwise  injury  would  accrue  to  the  property  of  indi- 
▼iduals ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  no  punishment,  however  moderate  or  ju- 
dicious, can  reach  wanton  idleness,  unless  it  be  carried  to  thi«,  that  by  pu* 
tiishing  it,  society  will  be  freed  from  its  support.  But  idleness,  when  amoaot- 
ing  to  vagrancy,  with  many  others  its  like,  is  an  evil  in  the  political  bodj, 

>jL  and  as  such  is  punished.  N(Govemment,  though  it  may  not  consider  acts  in 
themselves,  aside  from  their  influence  on  the  state,  yet  it  should  have  a  far- 
^^aching  sight ;  and  the  tendency  of  Certain  things,  which  have  not  yet  been 
subject  to  legislation,  should  be  well  considered  9i  regards  their  future  in- 
flence  upon  the  state:  and  if  there  that  influence  will  spring  op  powerful  lor 
evil,  it  should  be  checked  with  no  less  promptness  than  the  hand  should  be 
restrained  that  holds  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to  your  dwelling.  Any 
other  course  is  shortsighted,  unworthy,  ignoble.  Expediency,  right  policj, 
justice,  are  united  in  this. 

^  Public  virtues  are  the  pillars  of  support  to  the  state,  while  rice  is  the  quick- 
sands at  their  base ;  and  however  solid  be  the  first,  they  will  slide  from  under 
iheir  burden,  unless  based  on  surer  foundations.  But  next  to  the  evil  of 
resting  the  government  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  is  too  great  a  multiplicity  of 

.  laws.  Government  can  and  should  exercise  a  strong  power  ov^r  a  people, 
but  it  should  be  as  little  direct  and  far  removed  as  possible.  It  should  be 
the  great  heart  from  which  springs  the  healthy  action  of  a  nation,  and  is 
never  more  successful  than  when  it  elevates  by  force  of  example  and  directs 
to  virtuous  action,  and  by  latent  influence  more  than  by  show  of  power,  in^ 
sures  their  accomplishment,  thus  performing  its  duties,  and  leaving  to  the 
political  body  its  freedom. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  make  up  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state ;  but  this  is  only  true,  because  all  other  powers  pre  derived 
from  them.  In  practice,  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  the  executives — ^the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  are  equally  a  portion ; 
and  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  laws,  but  of  every  organ  of  government,  is 
lek  through  every  vein  of  the  state.  Laws  owe  their  origin,  in  a  measure, 
to  public  opinion,  and  it  is  required  that  the  latter  never  fall  behind  the 
former  if  we  would  continue  to  them  their  full  force.  This  is  the  difficulty 
when  good  laws  cannot  be  enforced.  When  bad  laws  are  known  to  be  such, 
they  fc^ome  changed  or  fall  into  disnse ;  but  sad  is  that  state  when  the  laws 
of  a  people  are  above  them.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  care  lodged 
somewhere,  that  the  people  advance,  or  at  least  do  not  fall  back  m  intdlr- 
gence  and  virtue.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  see  to  this, 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  is  not  also  the  duty  of  the  state.  It 
is  BO  less  the  duty  of  each  individual  not  to  infringe  upon  t^e  rights  of  his 
neighbor,  but  the  laws  likewise  have  a  care  to  this.  TYne  influence  in  this 
should  not  be  direct,  unless  in  some  cases  it  should  appear  necessary ;  but  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance,  and  on  which  depends  the  safety  of  the  social 
fabric,  should  be  its  watchful  care. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  state  extend  its  influence  to  the  virtue  or 
intelligence  of  .a  people?  And  does  it  deprive  individuals  of  the  exercise  of 
any  virtue,  when  we  add  the  force  of  the  civil  to  that  of  the  moral  law? 
The  virtue  of  the  disposition  is  stili  lefl  ailer  the  addition  of  the  civil  law ; 
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and  he,  who  should  be  just,  becaasei  he  was  obliged,  to  be  so,  would  have 
been  no  better,  had  there  been  no  law  for  justiee,  and  the  state  reeeiyes  its 
benefit  Virtue  will  not  be  compelled  on  &  sudden  to  take  up  its  abode 
^roong  a  people ;  it  must  grow  up  with  them ;  it  must  impart  true  freedom ; 
it  must  form  the  nation's  manhood  before  vice  has  held  it  in  its  grasp ;  it  must 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  until  they  shall  choose  to  bind  themselves  so 
fast  in  its  service,  that  no  allurements  can  draw  them  from  it. 

It  is  important  that  the  various  classes  of  laws  be  clearly  defined ;  that  the 
moral,  the  civil  and  the  national  have  their  separate  spheres ;  and  that  these 
spheres  be  clearly  defined,  devolves  upon  and  is  involved  in  the  governmeot 
of  a  nation.  But  with  the  national,  the  mass  of  men  have  but  little  concern ; 
and  the  moral  many  are  inclined  to  slight,  while  the  civil  being  more  clearly 
known,  as  all  men'  are  presumed,  and  almost  obliged  to  be  informed  of  it, 
exerts  the  most  potent  influence.  While  all  acknowledge  the  moral  laws 
binding,  tbey  hold  themselves  not  answerable  to  men  concerning  them ;  bm 
pn  the  contraryi  so  far  as  tbey  acknowledge  the  right  to  legislate,  they  eofr- 
sider  themselves  bound  to  obey ;  and  where  they  do  not  acknowledge  that 
right,  every  expedieni  of  evasion  will  be  adopted ;.  and  while  these  classes  of 
laws  are  distinct,  all  laws  have  their  foundation  in  the  moral.  But  it  is  so  necee^ 
sary  to  the  preservation  oi  the  state,  that  a  portion  of  these  laws  be  rigidly  en^ 
foreed,  that  there  has  been  superadded  the  obligation  of  force,  and  the  question 
has  now  come  to  this — how  far  is  it  good  that  this  power  extend?  It  has 
commenced  with,  thou  shait  not  kiU^  and  the  law  the  least  necessary  to  the 
atate  with  which  it  has  conchided,  we  have  not  now  in  mtnd,  and  do  not  know 
if  it  would  be  easy  to  determine.  A  law  may  be  good  in  itself  and  just,  b«t 
jthe  people  not  receiving  it  instead  of  being  benefited,  may  only  be  irritated 
by  it ;  and  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  prepared  for  laws  by  appreciating  the 
reasons  of  them,  before  those  same  be  enjoined  upon  them.  Again,  in  look- 
ing to  history  for  a  guide,  large  states  may  not  successfully  follow  tl^e  ex- 
amples of  states  possessed  of  less  territory  or  of  fewer  inhabitants  ;  and  se 
^r  as  our  own  government  can  exert  its  influence  over  learning  and  virtue, 
it  can  be  most  successfully  exerted  by  individual  states,  counties  and  towna 
''  The  tyrant  Philopoamon  obliged  the  Lacedemonians  to  change  their  ma»> 
^  ner  of  educating  their  children,  being  convinced  that  if  he  did  not  take  this 

measure,  they  would  always  have  a  great  soul  and  a  noble  heart."'    The  edik 
cation  of  a  people  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  nation ;  not  mean- 
I  ing  by  this  the  rudiments  of  learning,  but  that  intelltgoiee  be  widely  diffused 

I  among  them — that  intell  igence— that  knowledge  of  their  own  interests,  whiek 

(  should  free  them  from  the  impositions  of  demagogues,  whose  only  virtue  is 

their  large  pretensions,  but  who  know  so  well  to  play  their  game  in  the  p<^ 
I  litical  camp,  and  bend  here  and  there,  that  they  outstrip  the  patriot  who 

I  scorns  such  vile  practices;  while. that  man  who  would  not  crook  the  knee 

I  V  where  thriil  may  fallow  fawning,"  fails  of  the  suffrage  of  the  people.    There 

j  is  less  need  of  humbling  the  aristocracy  than  of  elevating  ^  people.    In 

j  the  former,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  hold  themselves  too  far  aloof  from  their 

t  kiiid.    In  theiff  independence,  they  may  take  too  little  concern  in  the  affairs 

of  humanity ;  btt  so  fer  as  they  are  this,  let  genetons  hearts,  though  in  rag*, 
I  take  courage,  for  they  are  above  them.    But  cavil  not  at  those,  who,  from  the 

I  tastes  and  manner  in  which  they  have  been  educated,. and  from  the  indepen- 

I  deut  position  in  which  their  fortune  has  placed  them,  seem  to  have  little 

I  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  men^  but  in  whose  hearts  there  is  a  depth  of  kind- 

ness, invigorating  the  poor.and  renewing  the  spring  freshness  of  their  hearts. 
Suspicions  on  the  part  of  one  may  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  other,  and  censure, 
when  applied  to  a  class,  is  too  often  the  bearer  of  iojustice.  At  the  super- 
ciliousness of  perse-pride  we  are  jtistly  indignant,,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  the 
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nnk  of  whick  w^  speak.  Let  vice,  m  tl)  its  Ibnos,  reeeire  iti  merited  r^ 
buke,  and  virtae,  whether  in  jewels  or  raga,  its  jast  reward.  Let  prqadice 
be  removed  from  the  minds  of  men — ^thoee  "  idols,"  as  Baoon  called  them, 
'BO  fatal  to  trath.  Until  these  are  removed,  they  are  like  vesseb,  whose  con- 
tents turn  erery  new  ingredient  into  its  own  likeness,  and  are  unfitted  for 
service,  until  tikeir  sediment  be  removed.  If  each  opinion  should  be  8ub> 
jected  to  the  test  of  a  rigid  inqairy  into  the  reasons  In  which  it  is  foonded^ 
how  many  would  turn  out  to  have  originated  in  youth,  from  the  teachiagu 
of  those  who  had  hastily  judged  of  the  matter;  how  many  from  the  merest 
fancy,  or  at  best,  the  most  superficial  reasoning ;  and  some  would  be  found 
to  have  sprang  wholly  from  our  feelings;  but  reason  is  the  noble  light,  which 
^ould,  in  all  things,  guide  a  people.  This  is  the  star  sent  to  guide  us ;  it  is 
superior  to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  on  the  chart  of  life.  '  Guided  by  it  from 
its  commencement,  a  state  will  outride  every  storm,  leaving  behind  the  flinty 
fiymplegades  and  Scylla*s  rage  and  Charybdis'  r^ar.  Though  no  mortal  skill 
may  withdraw  from  the  whirlpool's  cirdings,  timely  care  would  hare  escaped 
its  nearings. 

It  is  true,  that  government  is  best  which  gorerns  least  Its  commands 
should  be  powerful,  but  seldom  given,  and  for  a  long  time  obeyed.  It  should 
supervise  all  with  a  watchful  care,  and  direct  with  such  skill  and  harmony 
that  its  presence  be  barely  seen.  It  should  impress  upon  the  governed,  that 
they  are  responsible  to  themselves,  and  answerable  to  the  laws  only  on  con- 
dition of  having  betrayed  this  trust.  Great  moltiplictty  of  laws  disgraces  a 
nation ;  it  implies,  mther  that  they  are  unskilled  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, or  that  the  people  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  themselres; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  a  nation,  in  its  in&ncy,  have  need  of  fewer  laws 
than  when  interests  and  pursuits  have  become  intricate  and  multiplied ;  and 
«mong  corrupt  nations,  heaping  laws  upon  laws,  has  seldom  been  of  any 
avail.  If  we  look  for  a  great  nation,  precaution  must  be  taken  at  the 
outset;  we  must  begin  with  the  child,  if  we  would  take  pride  in  the  man. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  know  how  far  the  government  in  which 
he  is  acting  a  part,  is  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  a  people ;  how  far 
it  is  judicious  to  compel ;  how  far  they  should  be  left  wholly  to  themselves; 
what  things  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  society  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  also,  what  things  are  necessary  for  its  highest  advancement— its 
chief  good.  The  good  citizen  is  in  need  of  no  laws ;  but  well-disposed 
■sen  may  need  direction,  while  the  evil-disposed  must  be  compelled.  The 
intelligence,  the  integrity,  the  learning,  which  it  u  necessary  that  a  people 
possess,  in  order  to  i^e  well-being  of  the  republic,  should  be  first  under- 
stood. And  these  considerations  will  only  include  here  the  interests  which 
go  to  preserve  and  advance  the  state,  aside  from  that  organization  and  ar- 
tangement  which  should  defy  the  invasion  of  enemies  from  without.  For 
it  should  be  the  first  care  that  there  be  no  enemies  within  :  such  as  cow- 
ardice, iujtt8tice,-di8affection,  effeminacy  and  ignorance.  A  country  strongly 
fortified,  hut  possessed  of  an  unpatriotic  and  effeminate  people,  would  be 
like  the  most  slavish  of  the  Greeks,  clad  in  the  armor  <^  Achilles.  The 
l^eat  soul  and  the  noble  heart  shcMild  be  first  cared  for.  If  the  prosperity 
lof  one  nation  has  hitherto  followed  that  of  another,  like  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  instability  of  institn- 
tioos  as  to  the  fickleness  of  the  people.  The  less  the  intellect  is  developed* 
ahe  more  the  feelings  preponderate,  and  the  more  a  people  are  in  need  of 
•and  subject  to  excitement  Many  a  people  have  fallen  below  their  institu- 
tions, but  few  have  risen  above  them  ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  repub- 
lics. And  one  command  timely  given  is  worth  many  that  come  too  late. 
Those  whose  early  discipline  has  been  neglected,  will  need  many  mles  b/ 
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■ 
which  to  govera  their  conduct;  while  those  who  were  timely  directed  will 
be  a  law  to  themselves.    Oaly  when  this  principle  is  acted  upon  can  that 
principle  he  thoroughly  true,  that  "  that  goTernment  is  hest  which  governs 
least." 

There  are  few  instances  on  record  where  the  wants  of  a  people  who  for 
a  long  time  ha?e  existed  as  a  nation,  have  been  especially  looked  into.  A 
certain  policy  has  been  commenced  with  their  origin,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances,  continued  when  their  circumstances  were  materially  changed.  Too 
little  regard  has  been  given  to  the  different  policies  which  it  is  requisite  to 
pursue  towards  the  same  people  at  different  times.  At  first  they  may  only 
need  protection ;  but  corruptions,  fatally  blighting,  do  creep  in  with  age, 
and  their  very  approach  should  be  guarded  against  as  the  treacherous  and 
insidious  diseases  of  the  heart 

The  current  of  every  densely  populated  city  is  downward.  Our  two-, 
fold  natures  roust  be  more  strongly  iufluenced  by  those  principles  and . 
scenes  which  elevate  than  by  those  which  corrupt.  The  degraded  must  be 
raised  by  some  powerful  force,  or  spread  their  corruptions  through  society. 
There  are  numerous  instances  given  where  individuals  have  done  much 
in  proportion  to'  their  power,  but  little  when  we  regard  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  remedy  the  evil.  And  when  a  nation  has  once  become  corrupt, 
is  there  not  lodged  within  it  a  power  to  restore  itself.  If  it  be  too  far 
gone,  the  probability  of  remedy  is  precluded.  But  is  there  no  remedy  for 
Uiat  state  where  there  are  powerful  classes  of  rich  and  educated  on  the  one 
hand,  but  on  the  other  poor  and  degraded,  whose  crimes  and  degradation 
annoy  society,  and  require  much  of  its  attention  and  time  to  leg^ate  for 
and  punish  them,  without  any  promise  of  lessening  them  ?  This  is  the 
actual  state  of  most  of  our  large  cities.  Society  has  been  thought  generous 
to  provide  almshouses  and  penitentiaries;  and  individuals  have  honored 
humanity  in  the  beneficence  with  which  they  have  endowed  private  institu- 
tions. Man  in  his  lowest  state  is  well  cared  for.  If  he  is  forced  to  be- 
come a  beggar,  the  asylum  affords  him  a  refuge ;  if  he  can  find  no  employ, 
and  of  necessity  must  beg  or  steal-~if  he  fall  upon  the  latter,  there  is  a 
heme  provided  for  him;  or  if  left  to  himself,  the  wayward  fortunes  which: 
draw  him  after  them,  lead  him,  ignorant,  degraded,  unsunned  by  the  smiles 
of  the  prosperous,  untaught  in  right,  uninstructed  in  duty,  surrounded  by 
vice,  and  poverty,  and  misery,  into  the  worst  of  crimes,  he  is  still  provided 
for.  This  is  not  to  be  harshly  spoken  of;  if  they  have  not  begun  timely, 
if  they  might  have  bestowed  their  aid  more  wisely,  it  is  because  there  has 
yet  been  no  other  way  pointed  out,  or  if  it  has,  it  has  not  received  their 
confidence.  Again,  the  rich  have  generously  provided  for  the  erection  of 
noble  edifices,  and  their  spires,  pointmg  to  the  sun,  supplies  to  the  city  the 
good  influences  of  nature.  But  the  light  that  illumines  these,  is  shut  out 
from  those  who  are  most  in  its  need.  Degradation  and  crime  must  have 
their. causes,  their  inducements,  or  at  least  it  must  be  known  that  men  born 
in  certain  conditions  of  life,  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  brought  up  in 
ignorance ;  that  those  who  firom  infancy  have  been  surrounded  by  the  va- 
rious attendants  of  extreme  poverty  and  dejipradation,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  wholesome  citizens ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the 
thefts  will  be  committed  by  this  class,  and  arsons,  whose  end  is  thef\,  and 
from  this  class,  also,  our  asylums  and  penitentiaries  are  filled.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  could  be  educated  in  such  a  manner  that  those  influences 
would  be  counteracted,  and  they  fitted  to  become  whplesome  citizens,  the 
work  would  then  have  been  well  begun.  Is  it  practicable  to  attempt  such 
a  thing  1  indeed  it  never  has  been  done.    But  where  does  the  duty  lay,  to 
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see  that  the  yoath  of  oor  cooatry  «re  fitted  to  do  the  duties  of  citizeiw  of 
«  repabiic  ?    Mast  not  the  state,  if  it  would  secure  the  good  of  its  people, 
if  it  would  httpe  for  permanencj,  look  to  this  1    TIk  porses  of  the  neb 
have  been  largely  taxed  to  render  the  condition  of  the  outcast  tolerable.    If 
tiie  other  be  the  right  method,  would  they  not  more  cheerfulty  give  for  that, 
and  thereby  not  render  degradation  toJerably  intolerable,  b«t  form  con* 
tented  men  and  good  citizens?     To  do  this  would  be  to  remove  viany  of 
the  causes  of  erime ;  to  do  this,  would  add  to  the  number  of  good  citizens ; 
to  pursue  this  for  a  length  of  time,  would  greatly  benefit  the  rqraMic. 
Before  a  state  can  reach  the  class  vHiich  we  have  just  been  ccMisidenng, 
and  elevate  them  above  crime,  and  through  them  confer  on  itself  a  benefit, 
the  public  mind  must  approve  of,  and  desire  it.    The  lowest  should  not 
excite  our  disgust,  but  our  pity ;  and  if  we  leave  this  class  to  elevate  them- 
selves, it  will  never  be  done.    The  intereits  of  the  state  call  us  to  the  task. 
Such  a  course  will  be,  to  decrease  the  need  of  laws,  for  there  will  be  fewer 
otjects  of  legislation  to  purify  the  state  of  crimes,  for  their  inducements 
have  been  removed,  to  diminish  the  evib  which  it  receives  from  the  igno- 
rant, who  are  incapable  of  doing  their  duties  towards  it  to  advance  the 
best;  for  numerous  impediments  to  their  pro|rreas  have  been  remored  to 
increase  the  aggregate  of  vflrtue ;  for  those  possessed  of  power  for  good 
have  been  elevated  by  exercising  it,  and  the  indigent  and  degraded  have 
been  advanced,  where,  if  they  do  j^et  but  little  for  the  state,  are  above  doing 
it  an  injury.     Instead  of  regarding  the  stale  simply  as  a  wall  of  defence,  we 
would  have  its  whole  aim  to  ennoble  its  citizens.     If  the  mass  are  already 
intelligent  and  well  disposed,  they  need  only  to  have  their  rights  defined, 
and  to  be  protected  from  outward  invasion.    A  healthy  state  of  morals  pre- 
dudes  the  necessity  of  numerous  superadded  laws;  but  where  this  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  mass,  no  eifort  should  be  counted  loo  arduous,  no  ex- 
ertions or  talents,  no  time  or  expense  be  considered  misapplied,  that  teiid» 
to  raise  them  from  their  degradation.     Oor  broad  territory  has  been  wisely 
partitioned  into  states,  counties,  t6wns  and  districts,  or  wardb,  that  public 
or  private  efforts  may  not  be  exhausted  or  rendered  availless  from  the  vast 
space  over  which  it  shall  become  spread  ;  but  each  of  these  divimons  have 
it  in  their  power,  by  the  co-operations  of  individuals,  with  authorized  regu- 
lations, to  remove  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  society.     Much  has 
already  been  donCi  but  a  numerous  class  in  every  densely  populated  place. 
are  yet  unreached.    It  is  the  Brst,  the  last  duty  of  the  state,  to  watch  with 
jealousy  that  its  members,  nofr  poor,  nor  outcast  child?,  omitted,  become 
itorthy  of  citizenship.    It  requires  no  superior  goodness  to  be  earnest  in 
^s — it  is  the  requirement  of  prudence^^it  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  so- 
cial fabric.    Is  it  a  queiMion  of  "  right,  of  expediency,  of  necessity  ?"     ft 
il  all  of  these.  Will  the  offer  be  declmed  ?    Will  they  dechne  the  benefit  t 
Their  duty  to  comply  is  equally  imperative  with  yours  to  offer.    We  are  all 
under  equal  obligations  to  the  state.    WIN  the  reception  of  emigrants  de- 
feat the  success  of  such  a  course  ?    So  matiy  coming  among  us  who  are 
Tery  poor,  while  very  few  come  who  are  rich)  puts  a  very  unfavorahle  ap- 
pearance on  our  poor  generally.     No  employers  coihe,  but  a  multitude  who 
desire  to  be  emplc^ed ;  hence  the  competition  among  this  class — the  beg- 
gary, the  misery,  the  crime.    We  have  alt  the  resources,  the  benevolence 
and  the  beneficence  among  us  that  is  needed  to  raise  the  national  standtfd; 
hut  what  resources  are  sufficient  for  so  great  a  mass  as  ai!e  constantly 
dironging  in  upon  us.    And  yet  we  boast  to  have  received  with  open  arras 
the  oppressed  of  every  land ;  and  if  they  come  among  us,  they  should  be- 
come both  the  subjects  and  the  recipients  of  our  wisdom  and  our  good- 
ness.   May  injuries  to  our  peace  never  creep  in  under  the  mantle  of  he- 
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nevol^nce.  Oar  eonntry  fifst  1  our  cocifitry  IM 1  whose  foandation  is  on]y 
Itid  sare,  whose  prosperity  is  only  secured,  when  the  minds  of  the  children 
of  the  hoTel  and  of  the  s}ley  shall  hare  been  illnmined  with  the  sun  of  in- 
telligence, and  their  hearts  been  unfolded  to  the  charms  of  goodness ; 
when,  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle  tree  shall  spring  ap  and  diffuse  its 
fragrance. 


BARI  eiBCU.filTISll.* 

Thk  Qse  of  promissory  notes,  issued  by  corporate  companies,  and  paya- 
ble on  demand,  as  money,  has  been  carried  to  a  far  mater  excess  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  coantry  of  the  world— ^ith  the  exception 
of  Scotland ;  and  experience  has  developed  the  manifold  erils  with  which 
the  system  is  fraught,  as  hitherto  conducted.  These  evils  seem  to 
flow  from  a  misumkrstanding  of  the  nature  of  money,  and  of  the  degree 
of  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  industry  and  wealth  of  a  nation. 
Honey  of  itself,  whether  it  be  gold  and  silver,  or  their  substitute,  bank 
paper,  is  instrumental  in  the  transaction  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  business  of  a  nation^  Almost  the  entire  busiaess  of  any  commerekil 
country  may  be  said  to  be  transacted  through  the  operation  of  individual 
bills  of  exchange,  each  one  of  which  represents  a  specifie  commodity,  the 
delivery  of  which  fulfils  the  obligation  of  the  bill,  and  completes  the  trans- 
action without  the  use  of  money  at  all.  As  thus,  in  the  year  1846,  the 
United  States  exported  $109,6839244  worth  of  goods  and  produce  to  other 
countries.  For  this  no  money  was  paid,  bot  individnal  bills  followed  each 
separate  shipment,  requiring  on  the  face  payment  of  money.  Instead  of 
money  being  paid,  however,  the  demands  of  the  bill  were  satisfied  by  the 
delivery  of  goods,  which,  to  the  amount  of  (117,984,065  invoice  valuation, 
were  imported  into  the  country.  It  i#  true,  that  $3,905,268  of  the  precious 
metals  w«re  exported,  and  $3,777,732  were  imported,  nearly  balancing 
each  other ;  but  the  main  intemattoniU  business  was  transacted  without 
money  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  $337,517,809  of  commodities  were  inter- 
changed by  means  of  individual  bills,  each  of  which  was  created  by  the 
possession  of  a  specified  quantity  of  an  article,  and  cancelled  by  the  de- 
livery of  another  in  exchange.  This  is  true  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
the  case  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  cotmcry,  becatise  the  magnitude  of  ex- 
changes of  the  products  of  industry,  turning  on  individual  bills,  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  external  trade.  Not  only  are  all  exports,  amoanting,  as  in  1846, 
.  to  $109,563,344,  the  basis  of  indtvidnal  bills,  but  ail  the  produce  consumed 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  sent  down  from  the  inferior,  are  also  the  basis  of 
individual  bills.  Thjis  the  deliveries  of  raw  produce  from  the  Erie  Canal, 
in  1847,  amounted  to  $78,093,414,  and  from  the  Miesittiippi,  at  New-Or- 

•  tit  Vindication  of  the  Free  BaaUng  Syitotn;  Investigtttioti  of  (ho  priociplefl  wUcfa  oofrht  to 
be  the  basis  of  Paper  Money.  By  X«.  Bonnefooc.  proprietor  of  the  New* York  State  fitoek  Seca- 
rityBank.    Qd.  Safety  Fund  Bank  Law,  State  or  N       "'  """       ''" 

Law,  r 

X)raft  of  a  new  system  of  Banking,  wfth  a  full  explanation  of  it*  princrples.  By  a  Pfaotioal 
Banker.    7tb.  General  Banking  Law  of  Objo,  pawed  1845. 
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leans,  1(90,033,256,  making  at  these  two  points  alone,  $1^3,125^70,  all  of 
which  was  followed  by  internal  bills,  drawn  from  the  shippers,  payable  in 
the  cities,  and  cancelled  by  the  purchase  of  goods,  foreign  and  domestic* 
in  those  cities  to  carry  back  to  the  country.     Money  enters  very  little,  if  at 
all,  into  these  transactions.    As  tbns  the  producer  of  cotton^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  instance,  sends  his  cotton  to  his  factor  at  New- 
Orleans,  who  furnishes  the  supplies  for  the  plantation,  and  the  goods  sent 
up  will  generally  balance  the  cotton  sent  down.     The  goods  are  paid  for 
by  a  check  against  a  bank  credit,  and  this  credit  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
the  cotton  to  the  shipper,  who,  in  sending  it  forward,  draws  against  it  a 
bill  which  will  probably  be  sold  in  New-York ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bill 
will  be  drawn  against  from  New-Orleans  at  60  days.    This  bill,  inland,  may 
be  sold  for  the  bank  credit,  transferred  by  check  from  the  cotton  shipper 
to  the  factor.     On  its  maturity  in  New- York  it  becomes  a  bank  credit,  to 
be  transferred  to  a  seller  of  goods  by  his  country  debtor,  who  purchased  it 
probably  from  some  bank  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  that  had  procured 
it  from  New-Orleans.    This  credit  is  again  transferred  to  the  importer  of 
goods,  by  whom  it  is  made  over  to  the  seller  of  the  sterling  bill  wbich  be 
requires  to  remit  to  England  in  discharge  of  his  debts  for  good^.     In  ail 
this  matter,  not  a  dollar  of  specie  or  corporate  promises  is  required.     The 
individual  biUs  perform  the  whole.    All  western  produce  follows  a  similar 
process ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  thousand  millions  of  merchandize  are 
bought  and  sold  in  a  year,  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  private  bills, 
while  the  bank  circulation  for  the  Union  is  not  $100,000,000.     The  pro- 
portion which  this  description  of  paper  bears  to  the  money  transaction, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  return  made  by  Mr.  Leatbam,  an  English  banker, 
who  discovered  from  the  stamps  issoed  by  the  stamp  office,  that  there  was 
circulated  in  one  year  <3E528,493,842  of  private  bills  of  exchange— near 
2,500  millions  of  dollars ;  or  that  the  amount  outstanding  at  one  tinae  was 
£132,123,460,  while  the  >gross  bank  circulation  of  paper  nx>ney    was 
£27,272,000  or  20  per  cent,  only.     This  represents  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  paper  money  to  the  actual  money  of  a  country.     The  business 
currency  of  England  is  thus  composed  of  three  classes  of  money,  viz : 
oei32,123,460  of  private  bills,  c£30,000,000  of  gold,  and  «£27,272.000  of 
bank  promises.     Now,  in  all  discussions  upon  currency,  and  all  action  of 
the  government  in  regulating  and  restraining,  reference  is  had  only  to  the 
last  mentioned  and  least  important  dass.    To  the  operation  and  influence 
of  that  class  of  currency  has  been  ascribed  aU  the  fluctuations  of  com- 
merce, most  of  the  speculations  that  have  preceded  revulsions,  and  the  dis- 
orders that  have  interrupted  the  regular  course  of  industry.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  true.    Many,  if  not  most  of  the  financial  evils  that  arise,  grow  out 
of  that  comparatively  unimportant,  as  far  as  amount  goes,  part  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  first  commercial  country  in  tlie  world.    And  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious;— it  represents  only  credit,  while  every  individual  bill  in  circulation 
represents  some  specified  commodity,  every  movement  of  which  cancels 
the  bill,  and  may  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  a  new  one.    This  requires 
no  regulation,  and  carries  with  itself  the  safeguard  against  disaster.     The 
gold  represents  nothing ;  it  is  itself  the  article  sought  in  exchange  for  ail 
other  commodities,  and  therefore  n<H  susceptible  of  dileredit  On  the  other 
hand,  bank  promises  originate  in  nothing.     They  promise  to  pay  gold,  but 
they  are  based  upon  no  commodity,  the  delivery  of  which  will  consummate 
and  cancel  the  obligation  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  psper.     The  prom- 
isor has  not  the  thing  he  promises,  and  his  operation  is  based  upon  the  hope 
that  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  will  not  be  required,  and  that  if  required, 
he  will  be  able  to  procure  the  means  of  meeting  it.    This  hope  proves 
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fallacioas  always  at  tbe  moment  of  necessity.  It  is  obvious,  on  mature 
Telection^tbatneitbertheprectous  metals  nor  paper  constitute  the  money 
ofa  country.  They  form  a  very  small  part  of  it.  The  reil  money  consists 
of  all  exchangeable  products  of  industry,  and  the  individual  bills  based  on 
them.  Money  is,  therefore,  abundant  or  otherwise,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  may  be  on  hand,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  produce  on  one  hand,  and  of  ^oods  on  the  other, 
Mrbich  may  be  interchanged.  When  either  of  these  is  deficient,  money 
18  scarce,  although  the  precious  metals  may  be  as  abundant  as  ever.  As, 
for  instance,  last  year  the  British  crops  were  short,  and  ^33,000,000 
worth  of  grain  was  imported.  This  was  followed  by  a  revulsion  un- 
precedented in  commerce;  and  it  was  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  of 
.^16,000,000  specie  held  by  the  bank  in  1846,  J^8,000,000  was  exported, 
and  the  institution  held  but  <£8,000,000  at  the  moment  of  extreme  pres- 
sure. It  is  self-evident  that  this  extreme  pressure  was  not  the  result  of 
parting  with  <£8,000,000  of  the  precious  metals,  because  the  bank  still 
held  a  larger  sum  than  formerly,  when  money  was  very  abundant.  The 
pressure  arose  from  the  fact,  that  at  least  1^50,000,000  worth  of  com- 
inodities,  that  usually  form  the  basis  of  individual  bills,  had  been  lost. 
It  was  the  annihilation  of  <£50,000,000  of  commodities,  other  than  the  re- 
moval of  <£8,000,000  of , gold  from  vaults  where  it  had  lain  idle  for  two 
years,  that  produced  the  disasters.  ' 

In  the  United  States,  paper  as  a  circulating  medium  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times— originally  in  the  pernicious  form  of  issues  by 
the  colonial  government,  not  redeemable  in  specie,  but  receivable  fof 
government  dues.  These  were  known  to  the  constitution  as  "  bills  of 
credit.''  They  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  as  a  circulating  medium, 
because  it  was  thought  that  for  the  colonies  to  import  sufficient  of  the 
precious  metals  with  which  to  form  a  currency,  would  be  beyond  their 
means.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibited  the  renewal 
of  this  description  of  issues  by  the  states.  The  states,  in  their  own 
right  as  sovereignties,  however,  had  in  every  case  exercised  the  power 
of  granting  to  corporations  the  power  of  issuing  paper  promises  to  cir- 
culate as  money,  subject  only  to  the  condition,  that  whenever  demanded, 
it  should  be  redeemed  in  coin.  This  paper  money  is  designed  only  for, 
and  used  mostly  by,  the  retail  trade  of  the  country.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  produce  is  collected  by  dealers  into  quantities  for  shipment,  and 
by  which  consumers  purchase  of  tbe  retailers  the  quantities  of  each 
commodity  required  for  daily  consumption.  In  all  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  it,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  no  part.  That  turns  alto- 
gether upon  the  private  bills  of  dealers,  payable  at  a  fixed  day.  It  has 
always  been  alleged  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  paper  money,  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  gold  and  silver  to  transact  the  business.  This  idea 
18  by  no  means  accurate  as  is  evident  in  the  fact,  that  as  paper  money  has 
become  substituted,  the  precious  metals  have  fallen  in  value ;  and  to 
such  an  extent,  that  very  many  mines  in  Mexico,  that  were  formerly 
worked  to  advantage,  are  now  abandoned  as  no  longer  profitable.  It 
has  been  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  precious  metals,  that  has  made 
them  less  abundant.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  abundance  of  the 
Russian  mines  is  such  as  to  threaten  a  still  farther  serious  fall  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  to  other  products,  and  may  still  farther  affect  the 
productions  of  Mexico. 

In  the  year  1844,  according  to  the  official  statements,  prepared  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  banks  of  tbe  United  States  is- 
sued $75,167,646.     They  had  on  hand  $9,122,000  of  notes,  making  a  net 
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eirculatioQ  ouUtttkliiij^  of  (66,045,646,  and  thej  hdd  149388,969  of 
specie;  the  di/Ference^  ii6«147|377,  expressing  the  actual  amoant  by  whicfa 
their  operations  increased  the  money  of  the  country.  Since  theo^  there  has 
been  a  net  importation  of  $22,213,550,  and  the  coinage  of  the  mints  has  been 
over  forty  millions.  Taking  this  latter  as  the  amount  by  which  the  mooej  of 
the  country  has  been  increased,  there  would  now  have  been  in  the  country 
$23,000,000  more  money  than  in  1844,  had  the  banks  entirely  withdrawn 
their  paper  and  disbursed  the  coin  they  held.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  demand  for  coin,  as  a  currency »  would  not  only  hare  pro> 
moted  its  import,  but  have  checked  its  re-export.  These  figures  refute  coo- 
clusively  the  idea  of  deficiency  of  precious  metals  for  business  purposes, 
since,  if  $66,045,646  of  paper  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  trade  in  1844,  when 
it  was  alleged  the  home  trade  was  very  active  under  the  tariff  of  1842^ 
$89,898,269  of  gold  and  silver  would  suffice  for  that  of  1848. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the  furniahing  of  corporate  paper  promiaes  to 
circulate  as  money  has  ever  been  persisted  in,  it  has  ever  been  found  thst 
4[>n  the  occasion  of  every  pressure,  the  promissors  failed,  and  the  public  were 
large  losers  by  the  outstanding  promises.  It  was,  of  course,  always  neces- 
sarily the  case  that  the  loss  fell  upon  poor  persons,  because,  as  the  money 
is  used  only  in  retail  trade,  those  only  are  holders,  who  obtain  it  for  labor  or 
gopds,  to  make  small  purchases.  To  guard  against  this  evil  became  impe- 
rative, and  in  1829,  in  the  state  of  New-V'ork,  a  law  called  the  Safety  Fund 
Act  was  passed.  The  leading  features  of  tliis  law  were  a  requirement  that 
no  bank  should  issue  more  than  twice  its  capital  in  bank  notes,  and  that  such 
bank  should  subscribe,  annually,  a  sum  equal  to  half  per  cent,  of  its  oapital, 
and  these  payments  should,  together,  constitute  a  fund^  out  of  which  should 
be  redeemed  the  notes  of  any  bank  which  might  fail.  The  immediate  efiect 
of  this  law  was  to  promote  confidence  in  the  notes,  and  therefore  lo  enable 
the  banks  greatly  to  extend  their  circulation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  banks  under  this  law ;  suffice  it  to  state,  that  the  circula- 
tion increased  until  general  suspension  resulted  in  1837,  by  which  all  the 
bank  charters  were  forfeited.  The  legislature  saw  proper,  however^  to  le- 
galize the  suspension,  on  condition  that  the  circulation  should  thereafter  be 
restricted  to  amounts  proportioned  to  capital,  and  less  than  the  extent  allowed 
by  the  safety  fund  act.  As  the  limits  of  the  safety  fund  act  had  never  been 
reached  hy  the  actual  issues,  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  limit  was  not  manifest 
All  the  banks  resumed  in  1838,  and  so  continued,  until  in  1841>2,  ten  of 
them  failed,  throwing  upon  the  safety  fund  a  charge  of  $2,577,926  67.  This 
was  a  sum  far  above  the  means  of  the  fund,  which  was  not  only  entirely  ex- 
hausted, but  all  the  contributions  of  the  remaining  83  banks,  up  to  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charters,  will  be  insufficient  by  $44v573  to  discharge  the 
demands  of  bill-holders  for  the  banks  already  broken;  hence,  if  any  more 
fail,  there  is  nothing  from  which  to  discharge  their  claims.  The  entire  ope- 
ration of  the  fund^  from  its  commencement,  to  September,  1847,  was  as 
follows : 

NEW-TORK    BANK  SAFBTT   FVm>. 
Receipts.  Expenditares. 

Bank  con tribntioTig $1,783,947  76     Bills  of  10  banks $2,577,926  67 

For  use  of  capital 41,669  78     Discount  and  interest,  &c..  .      130.410  74 

Stock  issues  oner,  of  the  fond      92.'i,467  87     Money  on  band 40,768  06 


$2,749,085  41  $2,749,085  41 

There  now  remain  79  banks  and  two  branches;  consequently  their  circula- 
tion, which  in  November  reached  $16,926,918,  cot  of  a  total  of  $26,337,256, 
is  utterly  without  any  security. 
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The  aggr^ate  contributioDS  of  the  safety  fund  benks^  until  the  expiraiion 
of  all  the  charters,  will  be  ia  each  year  as  follows : 

N^W-XQRK  SAFETY  FI^ND— ANNUAL   CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1848,  Jamarf  1 ^..$70,616  71     1858»  Janury  1 $43,028  30 

•  47,028  30 

45,528  30 

•  43,778  30 

'  43,278  80 

36,500  00 

'  5J6.750  00 

20,750  00 

'  19,750  00 


1849 
1856 

it    ' 

137,807  30 

134,057  30 

1859 
1860 

1851 

U 

127,557  30 

1861 

1852 

U 

125,009  30 

1862 

1853 
1854 

it 

120,909  20 

^...  89,028  30 

1863 
1864 

1855 

a 

, 77.778  30 

1865 

1856 

tt 

63,428  30 

1866 

1857 

u 

60,328  30 

Total.. .-„,1.... ,, |i;j37,011  91 

In  answer,  to.  a  call  of  the  New- York  Senate,  the  comptroller  states,  thtt 
the  present  debt  of  the  safety  fund  to  the  state,  for  state  stock  issued  in  its 
behalf,  or  to  be  issued  for  bank  losses  already  incurred,  is  $989,352  4/, 
payable  at  difierent  dates,  as  far  forward  as  1866,  when  the  last  safety  fund 
charter  will  expire.  In  the  meantime,  $441,949  41 ,  interest,  will  accrue  on 
eaid  stock  over  and  above  what  may  be  realized  for  interest  on  deposits  to 
the  credit  of  the  bank  fund — making  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
fund  $1,441,902  83.  The  whole  estimated  means  of  payment,  includin]| 
$1,337,911  91,  to  be  received  by  way  of  contributions  from  the  safety  fund 
banks  prior  to  1866,  inclusive,  is  $1,386,728  68 — making  the  estimated  de- 
ficiency for  the  whole  period,  $44,573  20. 

In  1838,  it  had  already  become  manifest  that  some  farther  provision  wan 
indispensable  for  the  security  of  bilKhoIders,  and  a  general  banking  law  was 
devised,  by  which  any  person  or  persons  might  issue  notes  as  money,  on  de- 
positing property  with  the  comptroller,  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the 
notes  wished  to  be  circulated,  and  which  notes  were  to  be  issued  by  the 
con^troiier.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  not  chartering  or  renewing 
the  charters  of  any  more  banks  was  declared.  This  principle  of  making  the 
notes  issued  a  representation  of  actual  property  and  not  credit  only,  is  sound. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  bills,  by  which  we  have  showa 
all  wholesde  and  international  business  is  conducted.  This  principle  is  fuJiy 
'elucidated  in  ttie  work  of  Mr.  Bonnefoux,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  laying  down  of  this  principle  by  the  legist 
lature  as  the  basis  of  future  banking  privileges,  excited  the  cupidity  of  two 
powerful  classes;  one  of  them,  the  chartered  bankers,  saw  in  it  the  sub- 
version of  the  special  privileges  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  they  deter- 
mined upon  its  overthrow ;  as,  however,  the  current  of  public  opinion  ran 
too  strong  for  direct  attack,  they  apparently  fell  in  with  the  view,  hoping  tp 
overthrow  it  by  smuggling  through  the  legislature,  from  year  to  year,  amend- 
ments subversive  of  the  principle  of  the  original  law,  and  this  they  have  per<- 
severingly  done.  No  less  than  ten  amendments  have  been  passed,  the  effect 
of  which  has  beei;!  gradually  to  restrict  the  operations  of  the  free  banks,  and 
thus  to  operate  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public.  The  principle  of  neither 
granting  nor  renewing  any  more  bank  charters  being  incorporated  in  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  all  the  present  charters  will  expire  before  the 
constitution  is  again  changed,  consequently  the  whole  business  of  banking, 
as  far  as  the  issuing  of  notes  goes,  must  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
of  the  general  law,  qiade  more  stringent  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of  the  char- 
tered bank  interest  to  oppress  rivals.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1838,  there  have  been  two  descriptions  of  money — the  one  safety  fund,  with 
no  security  whatever,  and  the  other  fully  secured  by  deposits  of  property. 
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The  progress  of  the  state  circulation  has  been  as  seen  in  the  fettowin^ 

Uble: 

FREE   AND    CHARTERED  CIRCTLATIOH   OT   THE   STaTB   OP   IRW-rOKK. 

9afac7  Fund.'  Frat.  Tfl  rUnrntrntmii 

1837 24,198,000 none 24,l»«.00a 

1838 12,432.478 node     12,432,473 

1839 19,373,149 2,500,000 21.873.14-> 

1840 10,360,592 6,012,000 16w572.5<e 

1841 15,235.056 5,253.067 20.588,123 

1842 12,372,764 3,642,437 16.185,201 

1843 8,336.266 3,695,603 12.031,671 

f  Nor.,  1344 15,755,955 4,396,264 20,152J>19 

•'       1845 15,831,058 5.544,311 21v375,3» 

"       1846 16,033,125 6,235.897 22.268^22 

"       1847 16.926,918 9,310,338 26J237,25« 

March,  1848 14,391,504 8,656^22 JS»fi4T,S^ 

The  free  banks  have  increased  $5,000,000  since  1844,  and  the  char- 
tered but  $1,000,000 — ^a  fact,  which  has  excited  unusual  aclivity  oo  the  part 
of  the  monopoly  bankers.  It  is  evident  that  the  circulation  is  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  free  bankers^  and  their  circulation,  based  upon  property, 
vill  become  the  only  substitute  for  the  precious  metals  in^the  retail  chanr 
nels  of  circulation.  Before  investigating  the  operation  of  these  priociples, 
we  will  sketch  the  position  of  the  safety  fund  banks.  We  have  seen,  as 
above,  that  the  chartered  circulation  is  $  16,^26,918.  This  amount  is  issoed 
by  79  banks  and  2  branches,  the  aggregate  capital  of  which  is  $27,94  i,46QL 
The  charter,  which  first  expires,  is  that  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank, 
in  1849,  and  the  longest  charter  expires  in  1866,  except  that  of  the  New- 
York  Dry  Dock  Company,  which  claims  to  be  perpetual.  The  Manhattan 
Bank  has  also  a  perpetual  charter,  by  virtue  of  which,  it  claims  to  be  exempt 
from  the  regulations  of  the  legislature  imposed  upon  all  other  banks.  These 
banks  have  had  their  circulation  governed  by  three  laws,  that  of  1829,  in  ac- 
cordance with  most  of  the  charters,  fixing  the  amount  they  may  issue  at 
double  the  amount  of  capital.  The  law  of  1837  restrained  the  issues  in  the 
following  proportions : 

Capital  of.  May  circulate.         Capital  of.  May  circulate.  Capital  of  Wtcy  circalale. 

100000 150,000 250,000 225.000 600,000 450,006 

120,000 160.000 300.000 250,000 700,000 500,006 

150,000 175.000 4.00.000 300.000 1.000.000 aoo.oos 

200,000 200,000 500,000 350,000 1,490,000 l.OOO.OOO 

2,000,000 l,200,00d 

This  law  reduced  the  aggregate  issues  allowed  from  $35,882,926  to 
$22,790,000,  but  it  affected  only  country  banks  with  small  capitals ;  because 
the  city  banks  and  large  country  institutions  can  never  get  out  even  the 
lower  amount  authorized.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  constderable 
extension  of  banking  business  has  been  eifected,  and  the  chartered  bank 
interest  have  sought  to  produce  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  1837,  in  order 
that  they  may  increase  their  issues.  To  this  effect  they  alleged  that  the 
law  of  1837,  restricting  the  issues,  was  enacted  without  the  constitntional 
majority.  As,  however,  they  depend  on  that  law  alone  to  exonerate  them 
from  the  penalty  of  charter  forfeiture,  for  the  suspension  of  that  year,  they 
have  not  pressed  the  matter.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  how- 
ever, they  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  repealing  the  restriction  of  the  act 
of  the  law  of  1827,  in  respect  of  banks  whose  capitals  exceed  $200,000. 
The  new  law  allows  these  institutions  to  increase  their  issues  to  the  extent 
of  their  capitals ;  and  the  chartered  circulation,  therefore,  is  authorised  by 
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ehartars  at  $96jB8Sl,9M;  by  act  of  1637,  at  $92»79iO,Om.     By  new  law, 
928,145,800,  or  double  the  actual  circulation,  which  is  tl^SdO.^l.* 

^CIIARTXRXD  BARKS  OF  RBW-TORS,  SBOWIHO  THX  CAPITAL  A5D  AMOOWt  OF  UKIU  AUTHOR- 
IZED BT  THE  ACTS  OF  MAT,  1837»  AHO  APRIL,  1648,  WITH  THX  DATS  OF  THE  EZPIRA- 
TIOK  OV  TBR  CHARTBR. 

Cimtatloa  Atttiud  In       CluuiBr 
Names  of  Bankf.                        CapiuL          by  act  of  1837.       By  lew  law.    Xareh4,ld4a     «z.  in. 

Albtny  City $500,000 350,000 500,000 282,351,..,..  1864 

Atlantic 500.000 350,000 500,000. .....183,631 1866 

Albutj 340,000 800,000 240,000 135,659 1«59 

America 2,001,200 1,200,000 2,001,200 183,919 1653 

Aabum 200,000 200,000 200,000 178,420 1850 

Chenango 120,000 160,000 160,000 131,380 1856 

Gene»ce 100,000 150,000 150,000 116,S23 1852 

Geneva 400,000 300.000 400,000 259,834 1853 

Ithaca 200,000 200,000 260,000 188,185 1850 

Lanningborgb 120,000 160,000 160,000 159,323 1855 

Monroe 300.000 250.000 300,000 181,637 1850 

Mewbargh 140,000 160,000......    160,000 152,385 1851 

New- York 1,000.000 800,000 1,000,000 411,860 1853 

Orange  Coonty 105,650 150,000 150,000 144,387 1862 

OTteana 200,000 200,000 900.000 136,001 1864 

Owego 200,000 900,000 200,000 183,267 1866 

Ponghkeepsie 100,000 150,000 150,000 142,817 1858 

Home 100;000 150,000 110,000 143,406 1889 

Salina 150.000 175,000 175.000 142.966 1869 

State  of  New- York 2,000,000 1,200,000 2,000,000.  ^...323,866 1866 

Troy 440,000 300,000 440.000 188,684 1853 

UUca 600.000 475/)00 600,000 389,789 1850 

Whitehall 1CO,000 150,000 150,000 105,134 1650 

Brooklyn 150,000 175,000 175.000 50,688 1860 

Broome  County 100,000 150.000 150,000 144,835 1855 

Butchers' ^  Droren' 500,000 350,000 500,000 286,407.... v.  1853 

Canal 300,000 950,000 300,000 159,356 .1854 

Catekill 150,000 176,000 175,000 137,264 1853 

CayngaCo 250,000 925,000 .250,000 922,621 1863 

Central 120.0C0 160,000 160,000 149,294 1855 

CbantaaqoeCo 100,000 150,000 150,000 109,957 1860 

ChemnngCanal 200,000 900.000 200,000 192.544 1863 

City 720,000. 500,000 720,000 149,226 1859 

EsaexCo 100,000 150,000 150,000 Il?.584 1869 

Parmers' 278,000 225,000 278,000 202,515 8153 

Farmers' JbMamiftctttren....   300.000 250,000 300,000 924,811 1864 

Greenwich 200,000..^...  900,000 200,000 140.175 1865 

Herkimer  Co 200,000 200,000 200,000 193,053 1863 

Highland 200,000 •  900,000 200,000 154.412 1854 

HttdaonBiver 150,000 175,000 175,000 141,514 1855 

Jefferson  Goonty 200,000 900,000 200,000 161.921 1854 

Kingston 2(0,000 200,000 200,000 113,525.. 1866 

Xeatber  Manufacturers' 600,000 450,000 600,000 194,362 1862 

lewis  County 100,000 150.000 150,000 103,003 1863 

Livingston  Go 100,000 150,000 150,000 119,895.. 1855 

Madison  Co lOO-.OOO 150,000 150,000 143,484 1856 

Mechanics' 1,440,000 800,000 1,440,000 439,195 )855 

Mechanics*  ^  Farmers' 442,000 900,000 442.000 944,924 1853 

Mechanics' ftTradera' 200,000 900^000 200.000 124,846 1657 

MercLants* 1,490,000 1,000,000 1,490,000 259,948 1857 

Merchants' Exchange 750,000 500,000 750,000 231,738 1849 

Merchants' &  Mechanics'..^.    300,000 250,000 300,000 151,511 1854 

Mohawk 165,000 175,000 175,000 110,486 1853 

Montgomery  Co 100,000 150,000 150,000 141.244 1857 

National 750,000 500,000 750,000 142,304 1857 

New- York  Dry  Dock  Go 200.000 200,000 200,000 56,688 

New-York  State 369.600 250,000 369.000 249,990 1851 

Ogdensbnrg 100,000 150.000 156,000......  125,085 1859 

Oneida 400.OOU 300,000 150,000 248,269 1866 

Onondaga  Co 150,000 175,000 400,000 159,344 1854 

Ontario 200.000 900,000 150,000 158.216 1856 

Ontario  Branch 300,000 950,000 300,000 194,885 — 

OlsegoCo 100,000 150,000 150,000 146,330 1854 

FhenixBank 1,200,000 800,000 1,200,000 351,036 1854 

Bochester  City 400,000 300,000 400,000 222,325 1866 

Backeli's  Harbor 200,000 200,000 200.000 120,366 1866 

Saratoga  Co 100,000 150,000 150,000 134,418 18S7 

Schenectady 150,000 175,000 175,000 159,525 1669 
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In  reflipeet  of  tiiu  bw  of  April,  1848^  the  ohafMed  bftob  maj  be  divi- 
ded into  three  daases,  viz :  those  in  the  oitji  having  all  l^rgd  capitals,  bat 
which  can  never  circulate  but  a  small  proportion  of  bills,  for  the  reasoa 
that  the  coontry  banks,  being  allowed  to  circulate  their  bills  at  a  discount 
in  the  city,  always  usurp  the  channels  of  circulation ;  2d«  th^  couatrj 
banks,  of  capitals  of  $200,000  and  less ;  and  3d,  those  of  capitals  over 
#200,000.  It  is  this  latter  class  only  that  are  affected  by  the  new  law, 
which  was  passed  seemingly  for  their  especial  benefit  and  exclusive  profit 
anA  enjoyment.  The  capitals  and  circulations  of  these  three  ciaases  of 
banks,  at  the  report  of  Nor.,  1847,  was  as  follows : 

Capital.  Circulation.  do.  per  cent,  of  capuaL 

City  chartered |16,998,200 5,650,360....  • 33 . 

Country  «nd  under  $200,000     6,363,660 6,413,411 103 

**  over  •'  6,679,600 * 4,863, 147.. ».•-»....  .  74 

Total  chartered  banka $29,941,460 16,926,918 

This,  inequality  of  circulation  is  the  result  of  legislation.  The  permis- 
sion to  allow  country  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  in  the  city  at  a  diacoant, 
as  we  have  said,  usurps  the  place  of  the  city  notes  at  the  expense  of  the 
people^ 

The  banks  with  capitals  ove[  $200,000  keep  their  limits  full,  as  seen  in 
the  following  table  of  their  affairs ; 

BANKS   WHOSE   OAMTALS   BXCSED  $^0,000,  SHOWING   TAB   ACTUAL    CIRCU- 
LATION,  AN]>   a:s    authorized    BY   DIFFERENT   LAWS: 

Circulation  Amouat  of  Actoal  cirea- 

by  act  of  1837.  Imims,  new  law*  UUon,  Nov'r.,  IdA 

Albany  City _ 850.000 500,000 342,444 

AtUodo 350,000. .•* 500,000. - 249.004 

Albany 200  000 240,000.. 157,847 

Genev-a 300,000 400.000 297,624 

Monroe .....250,000.... 300.000 247,960 

Troy 300,000 400,000 280,609 

Ulica 300,000 450.D00 296,929 

Canal V , 250,000 200,000 238.635 

Oayuga 225.000 250,000 224,260 

Farmera' 225.000 273,000 209.328 

Farmem  &  Manulaoturen' 250.000... 300,000 246  405 

Mecbanios' &  Farmers' 300,000 442,000 287,962 

Merchants*  &  Mechanics' 250,000. 300.000 231,464 

New-York  State 250.000 369,600 247,694 

Oneida 300.000 400.000 293,454 

Ontario  Bank ..250,000 300.000 249,495 

Eochpster  City • 300,000 400,000..-.  - 299554 

Tompkins  Co 225.000 250,000 222^37 

Tioy  City 260,000 300,000 239,292 

Total $.5,125,000  $6,679,680  $4,863,147 

increase  allowed  by  tfae  new  law. . .  $1,554,600 


Circnlatioa  Actaal  in        Gkarter 

Capital.         bj  act  vf  1837.       By  new  Jaw.     March  4, 1848.      ex.igL 

Seneca  Co 200,000 200,000 200,000 163,123 1863 

SeventbWanl ,.    JSOO.OOO 350,000 500,000 229,560 1863 

BteabenCo 150,000 175,000 175.000 166,470 \86% 

Tanners' I00..n00 150,000 150,000 134,776 18S» 

TompkineCo 250,000 225,000 250,000 211,665 1666 

TradoMBeo's 400,000 300,000 400,000 207,669 1855 

Troy  City 300,000 250,000 300,000 .208,819 1863 

UlsterCe 100,000 150,000 ^.    150,000 112,066 1861 

UnknBank 1,000,000 800,000 1,000,000 .374,463 1853 

Westchester  Co 200.000 200,000 200,000 U7,710 IfitS 

YateaCo.^. 100,000 180,000 150«000 90,871 1859 


$C7,941460         ieft.790,000        888,145,800      814,330,561 

Iffanlia^^^p  ,     ..■     .--m       ,i x-i ~ 
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The  civoulaiion  of  these  banks  ia  ike  table,  under  the  three  laws,  would 
be,  by  act  of  1629,  BldfiWflOO ;  by  act  of  liB37,  $5,126,000,  and  by  new 
}aw,  96,67d,600.    These  banks  can  keep  out  in  "  fair  weather"  more  than 

'  the  allowance  by  the  law  of  1837,  which  was  designed  to  prevent  so  great 

(  «a  expansion  as  would  lead  to  revulsion.    The  new  law  removes  the  re- 

mriction,  and  peroaits  an  inorease  of  25  per  cent 

^  The  Constitution,  however,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  require 

'*  ample  security"  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  and  the  legislature  |ier- 

I  fanns  this  doty  in  tbe  following  dnuse  :-*- 

**  It  shaU  be  the  dutiy  of  the  ComptnlUt  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  contribu- 
tk>n  DOW  made  to  the  safety  fuod,  of  aU  banks  asking  for  or  receiving  any  bills  or 
notes  nnder  and  fc^  the  provision  of  this  act,  beyond  what  they  are  authorised  to 
issue  by  the  act  of  1837*  ample  seouritj,  in  accordance  with  artide  8,  sect.  6,  of 
the  Coostitiitioa  of  the  Stale." 

The  responsibility  is  thus  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller ;  and  the  ques- 
tion tarns  upon  what  is  "  ample  secuxity."    In  a  circular  under  date  of 
I  May  2d,  that  officer  acknowledges  the  vagueness  of  the  requirement,  but 

I  very  properly  says  that  the  Legislature  specified  what  was  meant  by  "  am- 

ple security''  in  its  .requirements  of  the  free  banks.    He  therefore  requires 
that  when  a  chartered  bank  wishes  an  increase  under  the  law,  it  shall  do* 
{  posite  with  him  the  same  secorities  as  are  required  by  the  new  law  ia  rela- 

tion to  free  banks,  viz :  an  equal  amonnt  of  New- York  6  per  cent  stocks, 
or  one-half  7  per  cent,  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  estate  of  not  more 
than  two-fifths  of  its  value,  exclusive  of  buildings.  This  is  very  just  and 
proper :  and  in  order  to  distinguish  which  bills  of  the  bank  are  to  be  re- 
i  deemed  by  these  stocks,  he  requires  that  a  particular  plate  shall  be  pre- 

[  pared  for  the  new  bills.    Each  bank  will  then  have  two  descriptions  of 

I  issues,  one  secured  and  the  other  not,  as  thus :  the  fiochesier  City  Bank» 

r  as  an  instance,  is,  by  the  law  of  1837,  allowed  to  issue  f  300,000,  and  it 

^  has  that  amount  out ;  the  new  law  allows  an  increase  to  $400,000 ;  should 

I  it  issue  these,  it  must  buy  stocks  and  pledge  with  the  Comptroller ;  it  will 

!  then  get  $100,000  of  a  new  plate,  and  when  it  fails,  $300,000  of  old  is- 

(  sues  will  probably  not  be  paid  at  all,  and  the  new  issues  will  alone  depend 

upon  the  securities.     But  another  difficulty  arises ;  the  safety  fond  chartere 
contain  the  following  chiuse  : 

**  The  said  corporation  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade,  in  baying 
or  seHing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  commodities  whatsoever,  or  in  buying 
or  seUing  (my  stock  created  under  any  act  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular 
state,  nnless  m  seHing  the  same,  when  truly  pledged  by  way  of  security,  for  debts 
due  to  said  corporation." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  bank  to  '*  buy  stock"  to  pledge  with  the 
Comptroller  for  issues,  without  infringing  this  charter  clause.  The  Comp- 
troller thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  that  he  supposes  it 
never  could  have  been  the  intention  to  prevent  them  from  buying  stock  to 
secure  their  issues,  and  that  if  it  did,  the  law  of  1848  must  be  supposed  to 
have  modified  the  charter  in  that  respect.  This  reasoning  is  very  loose. 
When  the  charters  were  granted,  no  idea  of  securing  issues  with  stocks 
was  ever  broached ;  consequently  no  ''  intention'^  could  have  had  any  rela- 
tion to  it.  The  law  of  1848  does  not  specify  any  securities.  The  Comp-  < 
troller  very  justly,  we  think,  infers  a  description  of  security  from  another 
law,  but  that  inference  does  not  nullify  a  charter  enactment.  The  just  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  law  of  1848  is  a  nullity ;  it  is  utterly  inoperative^  The 
Constitution  forbids  further  issues  without  "  ample  security."  Acts  of  the 
legislature  fully  establish  what  ample  security  is^  and  the  charters  of  the 
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banks  restrain  them  from  giving  that  security ;  hence  the  new  law  is  a  dead 
letter,  a  bungling  abortion  of  knavish  speculators  and  stupid  lawyers. 

It  has  thus  become,  in  a  manner,  a  fixed  principle  in  New-York  legisla- 
tion, that  paper  money  must  represent  actual  property,  dollar  for  dollar. 
Behind  each  paper  dollar  issued  must  exist  such  sound  property  as  will,  be- 
yond doubt,  realize  the  specie  to  fulfil  the  promise  on  the  face  of  a  note  the 
moment  the  banker  fails  to  do  so.  This  principle  will  uhiraately  be  adopted 
in  all  the  states,  as  has  been  the  case  in  New-York.  However,  a  severe 
contest  will  be  carried  on  by  the  chartered  banks  to  deceive  the  people  and 
pervert  the  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  fully  and  generally  understood.  Mr.  Bonnefoux  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  his  vindication  of  tlie  system  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  law,  carried  practically  into  opera- 
tion in  his  own  bank ;  and  he  ^lly  exposes  the  evils  which  flow  from  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  on  which  the  law  can  alone  be  based  with  safety. 
He  shows  very  conclusively,  that  the  whole  law,  numbering  33  sectious, 
embraces  two  systems :  one  of  which,  based  on  sound  principles,  is  em- 
braced in  the  first  14  sections  of  the  act.  The  basis  of  this  system  is  con- 
tained in  the  2d  and  3d  sections,  which  we  transcribe  in  full. 

**  Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  person,  or  association  of  persons,  formed  for  the  par- 
'pose  of  banking,  under  the  provisions  of  this  aet,  shall  lawfiilly  transfer  to  the 
Comptroller  any  portion  of  the  public  stock,  issued  or  to  be  iasued,  b^  thh 
STATE,  such  person,  or  association  of  persons,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Comptroller  an  equal  amount  of  such  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations, 
registered  and  countersigned.-' 

**  Sec.  3.  Such  person,  or  association  of  persons,  are  hereby  authorised,  after 
having  executed  and  signed  such  circulating  notes  in  the  manner  required  by 
law,  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  at  thejplace  ^ 
htmnesi,  within  this  state,  of  sneh  person  or  association,  to  loan  and  dreuUUe  (li 
$ame  as  money,  6cc.*^ 

The  7th  section  provided,  that  instead  of  making  the  whole  deposite 
in  stocks,  one-half  might  be  in  6  per  cent,  mortgages  upon  productive 
real  estate,  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  banker  was 
to  receive  the  interest  upon  these  securities  as  long  as  his  bills  were  in 

food  credit,  and  fully  covered  by  the  securities.  When  the  eecaritiei 
iminished  in  value  the  interest  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Comptroller, 
or  the  banker  required  to  surrender  a  part  of  his  bills,  or  to  deposite 
more  stock.     This  was  a  sound  principle. 

We  have  said  that  two  powerful  classes  were  excited  by  this  law  pro- 
ject ;  one,  the  chartered  banks,  we  have  already  spoken  of;  the  other 
was  composed  of  the  speculators.  It  is  known  that  land  speculations 
bad  run  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  revul- 
sion of  1837,  and  that  vast  quantities  of  real  estate  and  worthless  mort- 
gages were  sold  at  high  prices  by  persons  who  sought  some  means  of 
realising.  This  banking  law  was  fastened  upon  as  that  means,  and  the 
door  thrown  open  to  ceaseless  frauds  by  giving  greater  latitude  to  the 
provision.     The  16th  section  of  the  law  provided  as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  16.  Any  number  of  persons  may  associate  to  establish  offices  of  discoont, 
deposite  and  circulation,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  liabili- 
ties prescribed  in  this  act ;  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  such 
association  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

The  phraseology  of  the  first  section  was,  "  person  or  association  of 
persons/*  and  those  sections  specified  only  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  were  to  be  secured ;  to  be  payable  at  the  place  of  business,  and 
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"  loaned*  as  tnoney.  Commencing  with  tbe  15th  section,  the  phrase* 
ology  is  ''company,"  "association,"  and  "persons,"  The  liberty  to 
form  capitals  applied  to  associations  only,  and  not  to  the  individual 
banker.  By  this  means  the  most  absard  speculations  were  engendered. 
Holders  of  sham  mortgages  associated,  valued  each  others  property, 
deposited  certificates,  and  became  a  "  bank."  On  the  credit  of  being 
thus  an  established  bank,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  the  stocks  of 
the  western  states — these  being  pressed  upon  the  market  These  stocks 
were  deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  and  the  bills  he  issued  upon  them 
were  often  the  only  real  money  of  the  concern. 

As  as  indication  of  the  mania,  which  resulted  from  these  provisionsy 
we  give  the  names,  capital,  duration  of  charter  of  banks  proposed  for 
the  city  of  New-York  only,  with  the  aggregate  for  the  state,  under  that 
law: 

BABIKS   ORIGINALLY  PROJECTED   UNDER  NEW  LAW. 

NttBMi.  CapitaL  Duration  of  Cb'r.  Stockholders. 

Year*. 

Bank  of  West  New-Tork $500.000 100..  ..E.  B,  Strong,  et  als. 

*  North  AmerioBQ  Trust  &  Bank..  50.000.000 463....  J.  D.  B«ers. 

«Bank  of  the  United  States 50.000.000 6*2 6.  Griswold  and  R.  Asbp. 

'^Mecbauics' Banking  Association.  10,000,000 99 T.  R.  Mercein. 

'American  Exchange  Bank 50.000,000 100.... N.  Weed,  et.  als. 

Stnyvesant  Banking  Company 2.000.000 199 . . ..  Peter  Palmer. 

*New-¥ork  Banking  ComQanj. .  .20.000,000 1 00 ... .  John  Dela6eld. 

East  River  Bank 25,000.000 152 S.  D.  Dakin. 

'Chelsea  Bank 10.000,000 150 Gouvemear  MorHs. 

•lOth  Ward  Bank 10.000,000 462. ...A.  H.  Prescotl. 

•Wool Growers* 2,000,000 100 J.  A.Parker. 

Hadson  River 20,000,000 150 L.  Leonard. 

Bank  of  the  City  of  New-York..  .50.000,000 500 J.  0.  Morrison. 

*D.  8.  Truit  and  Banking  Co 50,000,000 500 Amos  Palmer. 

North  Bank 10,000,000 462 C.  8.  Dunning. 

Bank  of  North  America 50,000,000 200 W.  Irvins. 


Total  city 409  000.000 

Country 78,180,000 

Total  certificates  filed $487,680,000 

Those  marked  thus  *  went  into  operation. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  **  small  ideas"  were  not  prevalent  in 
the  community  on  the  subject  of  banking  at  that  time,  and  that  experi- 
enced bankers  and  old  merchants  were  those  who  headed  the  delusion. 
The  practical  part  was,  however,  for  holders  of  real  estate  unavailable 
from  the  burstmg  of  the  great  speculations  of  recent  years,  to  turn  that 
property  into  bank  shares,  and  thence  into  money.  This  was  the  basis 
of  the  movement.  Of  all  the  above  banks,  the  Mechanics'  Association  and 
the  American  Exchange  Bank  alone  remain.  The  proceedings  of  the 
remainder  were  as  ridiculous  as  their  pretensions  were  preposterous. 

This  working  of  the  law  induced,  in  1840,  an  amendment,  making  New- 
York  stock  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  alone  receivable  as  securities,  and  bonds 
and  mortgages  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  half  of  tbe  whole 
amount  of  securities,  and  to  an  extent  not  greater  than  one  half  the  value 
of  the  land.  This,  by  a  new  law  passed  April,  1848,  has  again  been  re- 
stricted, and  the  stocks  must  now  be  equal  to  a  New-York  6  per  cent, 
stock,  not  to  be  taken  over  par,  or  at  more  than  the  market  value,  and 
the  bonds  and  mortgages  in  amounts  not  greater  than  $5,000  each,  bear- 
ing 7  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  an  extent  not  greater  than  two-fifths  the 
value  of  the  unincumbered  land,  exclusive  of  buildings.    This  regulation 
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dotibtlesR  increases  the  security  of  the  bill-holder,  while  it  at  the  i 
time  restrains  the  moTetnents  of  the  bankers.  These  restraints  coold  not, 
however,  have  passed,  were  it  not  for  the  desire  of  the  chartered  bank- 
ing interest  to  oppress  the  new  system ;  bat,  by  a  happy  retribution,  they 
have  in  some  degree  fallen  into  the  pit  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
comptroller  has,  as  above  described,  ruled  diat  under  existing  laws,  if  the 
chartered  banks  wi^  to  extend  their  eircnlation,  they  snist  comply  with 
the  same  terms  of  security  for  bills. 

In  the  working  of  the  free  banking  law  thus  ftr,  it  would  appear  that 
139  banks  have  been  started  under  it.  "Of  these, 88  are  in  operation; 
91  have  been  closed  by  their  proprietors,  without  loss  to  the  bili-holders, 
and  30  have  been  closed  by  the  Comptroller.  Of  these,  ^5  have  been 
settled  at  76  per  cent,  average. 

It  appears  that  the  radical  errors  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
working  of  the  law,  are,  1st,  that  the  securities  were  not  restricted  to 
the  stocks  of  this  state,  or  the  United  States ;  2d,  that  a  sufficient  margin 
was  not  allowed  for  a  time  of  pressure,  when  alone  the  securities  would 
require  to  be  sold.  Instead  of  giving  dollar  for  dollar,  no  more  than 
(90  of  bills  ought  to  ba  delivered  for  SlOO  of  stock.  3d.  In  taking 
mortgages,  power  ought  to  be  by  law  conferred  upon  the  officer  to  fore- 
close and  sell  on  the  spot,  with  recourse  to  chancery.  4th.  Mortgages 
should  be  in  small  sums,  readily  brought  within  the  means  of  capit^ists ; 
and  5th,  the  redemption  should  be  rigidly  enforced.at  the  actual  place  of 
business. 


IT  STUDT. 

This  is  my  world — my  angel- gusrded  shrine, 

Which  I  have  made  to  suit  my  heart's  great  need, 

When  sorrow  dooms  it  ovemrach  Co  bleed ; 

Or  when  aweary  and  athirst  I  pine^ 

For  genial  showers,  and  sustenance  divine ; 

When  soft  illusive  Hopes  ray  heart  deceive, 

And  I  would  sit  me  down  alone  to  grieve— 

My  mind  to  sad  or  studious  mood  resign. 

Here  oft  upon  the  stream  of  thought  I  lie, 

Floating  whichever  ^ay  the  billows  bear  me— 

Sometimes  atong  the  banks  of  Obildbded  fiiiry, 

Where  all  is  bod,  and  bieom,  and  neledy ; 

Or  wafted  by  seme  stronger  o«rrent»  glide. 

Where  darker  frown  the  steeps,  and  deeper  fiowe  the  tide. 
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lllilk  BAIOTTI; 

A  TRAGEEY,   IN    FIVE   ACTS. 

TEAXBLATBD  FSOM  THK  6ESMAN  OF  OOTTHOLD  XPBSAIM  LXSSIRO. 


I  IT  recent  numbers,  we  gnve  to  our  readers  a  translation  of  the  admirable  Fhaedoo  ofMoses  Men- 
delssohn, and  we  proposed  foUowiiur  it  with  translations  from  other  celebrated  German  writers. 
"Westem  Europe,  more  especially  Germany,  is  dally  drawing  near  to  us  in  oonmei^al,  politi* 
cal  and  social  affinities,  and  the  taste,  which  of  late  years  has  rapidly  gained  streogth  for  her 
lilcratnre,  has  not  been  gratified  by  popular  repabtications  of  her  eminent  wntere.  In  some 
degree,  to  meet  this  apparent  want,  we  intend  to  give  some  of  them.  Leasing  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  her  pbiiosophera.  In  connection  with  SuUer.  Mendelssohn,  and 
Nicolai,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  criticism.  Their  organ  was  the  AUgemstru  Deutsrhs 
BMiothek,  and  attained  a  world-renowned  reputation.  Lesaing  was  endowed  with  many 
afid  great  capacities.  His  extraordinary  feeal  was  generally  unsupported  bsr  persoTerance--' 
but  his  exertions  and  ac()uisitions  were  immense  He  had  a  perpetual  thirst  for  new  dis- 
coveries, and  for  discovering  new  views  of  old  subjects.  He  was  a  bold  innovator  and  fearless 
writer,  such  an  one  as,  bom  fifty  years  later,  would  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  disenthrelment 
of  Germany.  His  great  work,  Z>ramarurgt«,  produced  a  revolutwn  in  the  Drama;  and  his 
chief  .tragedy  of  Emilia  Galotti,  a  translation  of  which  we  present  our  readers,  was  written 
apparantly  to  put  into  practice  a  theory  which  he  had  broached,  that  the  true  drama  requires 
the  heroic  virtues  to  be  domesticated.  With  this  short  notice  of  a  most  brilliant  prodoction 
we  proceed  with  the  Iranslation. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Emilia  Galotti. 

Odoaboo,  Ac  | 

(^laitdia,      i 

Hettork  Gunza,  Prince  of  GiuutaJla. 

Masuizx^i,  the  Frinee^s  Chamberlain. 


Galotti,  Parenti  of  Emilia, 


Camillo  Rota,  One  of  the  Prine^t  C&un" 

eeliort. 
Goirn,  a  Painter. 
TouNr  AppiAiri. 
Cou.fTBSs  Okstha. 

AmGELO  AMD  SEVBBAL  SXRVAirTS. 


ACT  I. 


ScENB  I.   Scene — a  Cabinet  of  the  Prince.     The  Prince  at  a  u>rittng'4able, 
upon  which  lie  letters  and  papers ^  some  of  which  he  glances  over  hastily. 

Prince.  ComplaintB,  nothing  but  complaints  I  Petitions,  nothing  bat 
petitions ! — Sad  employment ;  and  still  men  envy  us  I — This,  I  think,  if  we 
could  relieve  all,  then  were  we  indeed  to  be  envied. — Emilia?  {While  he 
opens  one  of  the  petitions  and  observes  the  name  of  the  writer,)  Emilia  t 
But  Emilia  Bruneschi — not  Galotti.  Not  Emilia  Galotti !  What  will  she, 
this  Emilia  Bruneschi  1  [He  reads.]  Much,  very  much  she  demands.  Still 
she  is  named  Emilia.  It  is  granted !  [Subscribes  his  name  and  rings,  where 
upon  a  valet-de-chambre  enters.]     Are  none  of  the  council  in  the  ante-room  1 

Vaiet.    None. 

Princr.  I  have  risen  early ;  thelmoming  is  so  beantifal,  I  will  ride  oat. 
Marquis  Marinelli  may  accompany  me.    Let  him  be  called.     [Exit  Valet, 

I  cannot  attend  to  business  any  more  at  present.  I  was  so  nappy,  fancied 
myself,  for  a  moment,  so  happy.  All  at  once,  must  a  poor  Bruneschi  be 
called  Emilia ; — gone  is  my  joy,  and  all. 

Valet.  (Entering,)  The  marqxiis  has  been  oaHed  awaj.  And  here  is 
a  tetter  from  the  Countess  Orsina. 

Prince.    From  Orsina?    Lay  it  aside. 

Valet.    Her  footman  waits  without. 

Prince.  I  will  send  an  answer,  if  one  is  needed.  Where  is  she?  In 
the  city?  or  at  her  villa? 

Valet.     She  came  into  the  city  yesterday. 

Prince.  So  much  the  worse — ^tbe  better,  I  would  have  said.  So  much 
less  need  that  her  footman  wait  [ExU^akt.^ 
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My  dear  conntess,  {bitter,  while  he  takes  the  letter  in  his  hand.)  'Tis 
jast  as  well  as  if  I  read  it.  ( Throws  it  aside,)  Yet  I  have  believed  that  I 
loved  her !  What  will  not  man  believe  ?  It  may  be  that  I  have  really  loved 
her.  But  I  have — 
Valet.  {Who  has  returned.)  The  painter  Conti  requests  the  favor — 
Fringe.  Conti  ?  Very  well,  let  him  come  in.  This  will  bring  other 
thoughts  into  my  mind.  [Rises  from  the  table. 

Scene  II. — Conti.    The  Prince. 

Prince.    Good  morning,  Conti.    How  are  you?    How  is  it  with  your  ajrt ! 

Conti.    Prince,  the  art  labors  for  bread. 

Prince.    This  must  not  be;  this  shall  not  be — in  my  little  dominiona — 
certainly  not.    But  the  artist  must  be  willing  to  labor. 
J        ^^  QosTj,    yh  labor  ?    This  is  his  delight.    Only  by  much  labor  c%  he 
i^'*^^ IfxSSie^t  Mme  of  artist. 

Prince.  I  mean  not  many,, but  much;  a  little,  but  with  care. — ^Yoa 
come  not  empty-handed,  Conti  t 

Conti.  I  bring  the  portrait  which  your  highness  ordered;  and  also 
another,  which  yon  did  not  order,  but  t^hich  weu  deserves  to  be  seen. 

Prince.  Whose  is  the  first?    I  do  not  now  recollect 

Conti.    The  Countess  Orsina's. 

Prince.    True !    Only  the  work  has  been  rather  slow  in  its  completion. 

Conti.  Our  beautiful  women  are  not  to  be  painted  every  day.  The 
countess  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  sit  but  once,  during  three  months. 

Prince.     Where  are  the  pictures? 

Conti.    In  the  ante-room ;  I  will  bring  them. 

Scene  UI.<— The  Prince. 

Prince.  Her  image! — ^Possibly !— Still,  her  image  is  not  herself. — 
Perhaps  I  shall  find  again  in  the  portrait  what  I  can  no  longer  discover  in 
the  person. — But  I  will  not  find  it  there.  The  troublesome  painter! — ^I 
doubt  not  she  has  bribed  him. — If  it  were  so !  If  another  imac e  of  herself, 
which  has  heen  painted  with  other  colors,  upon  another  ground,  shall  again 
find  place  in  my  heart,— truly,  I  think  I  should  be  content.  For  when  I 
loved,  I  was  ever  so  light,  so  joyous,  so  free, — ^now  am  I  the  reverse  of  all 
this.     Still— no,  no,  happier,  or  not  happier — I  am  better  as  I  am. 

Scene  IV. — The  Prince,  Conti,  with  the  Pictures ,  one  of  which  he  places 
in  an  inverted  position  against  a  chair. 

Conti  {while  he  places  the  other  aright.)  I  hope.  Prince,  that  you  will 
c<»uBider  the  limits  of  our  art.  Many  of  the  most  attractive  charms  of  beauty 
lie  wholly  beyond  these  jimits. — Bqhold  it! 

Prince.  (After  a, short  examination.)  Excellent,  Cqnti,  quite  ;-*-quite 
ej^cellent  1 — This  does  honor  to  your  art,  to  your  pencil. — But  it  is  flattered^ 
Conti ;  very,  very  much  flattered ! 

Conti.  The  original  appeared  not  to  be  of  this  opinion.  In  truth*  it  ia 
as  little  flattered  as  possible.  The  painter  must  imitate  I^sAure,  who  gives 
to  us  the  remembered  image,  without  the  decay,  which  opposing  matter  un- 
avoidably makes ;  without  the  havoc  which  the  struggle  with  time  produces. 

Prince.  The  reflecting  artist  is^  indeed,  one  of  so  much  the  greater 
worth. — But  yet,  the  original,  you  say,  found  it — 

Conti.  Pardon  me,  rrince,  the  original  is  «  person  who  demands  my 
respect.    I  would  not  say  aught  disadvantageous  to  her. 
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Prince.    Such  a  faVorite  with  you  I     And  what  said  the  original  ? 

OoNTi.     I  am  satisfied,  said  the  Countess,  if  I  am  not  uglj. 

Prince.     Not  ugly  ?  Oh,  the  true  original ! 

CoNTi.  And  she  said  this  with  such  a  manner,  of  which,  indeed,  this, 
her  portrait,  can  give  no  idea — no  conception. 

Fringe.  This  I  apprehend  ;  for  it  is  in  this  that  I  find  it  so  very 'flatter- 
ing. Oh !  I  know  it  well — that  proud,  haughty  look,  which  deprives  the 
countenant  e  of  all  beauty.  I  admit  that  a  beautiful  mouth  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  rendered  still  more  beautifuli  by  a  slight  expression  of  scorn — 
but  mark  me,  a  slight  expression ;  it  must  not  approach  a  grimace,  as  does 
that  of  the  Countess.  And  the  eyes  should  keep  watch  over  the  voluptuous 
scorn  of  the  countenance,— eyes  exactly  such  as  the  Countess  has  not. 
Such  as  she  has  not  even  in  her  portrait. 

CoNTi.     Gracious,  sir !  I  am  exceedingly  perplexed  I 

Prince.  And  wherefore  ?  All  that  art  could  make  of  those  large,  prom- 
inent, fixed,  staring,  Medusa-like  eyes  of  the  good  Countess,  this,  Conti, 
have  you  honestly  done.  Honestly,  did  I  say  ?  not  so  very  honestly,  but  it 
might  have  been  more  so.  For,  judge  yourself,  Conti,  could  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  be  inferred  from  this  portrait  ?  And  yet,  it  should  be. 
Pride  you  have  transformed  into  dignity — scorn  into  a  smile — a  disposition 
to  gloomy  enthusiasm  into  gentle  melancholy. 

Conti.  {Somewhat  impaiientfy,)  Ah,  my  Prince,  we  painters  expect 
that  the  finished  picture  will  find  the  firiend  as  warm  as  when  he  bespoke 
it.  We  paint  with  eyes  of  love,  uid  eyes  of  love  alone  must  criticise  our 
work. 

Prince.  Well^  Conti,  why  came  you  not  a  month  sooner  with  that  ? 
set  it  aside.    What  is  the  other  picture  ? 

Conti.  (  While  he  brings  it  and  holds  it  aocrted  in  his  hand,)  Also  a 
female  portrait. 

Prince.  So  might  I  almost  wish  not  to  see  it;  for  it  cannot  equal  the 
ideal  here,  {with  his  finger  upon  his  forehead^)  or  rather  here,  {laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart)  I  could  wish,  Conti,  to  admire  your  skill  in  other 
objects. 

Conti.  A  more  admirable  skill  might  have  been  employed ;  but,  surely, 
no  more  worthy  object  could  have  been  found  than  this. 

Prince.  I  wager,  Conti,  that  it  is  the  artist's  own  lady-love.  {In  the 
meantime,  the  painter  displays  the  picture.)  What  do  I  see?  Your  work, 
Conti,  or  the  work  of  my  own  imagination  7     Emilia  Galotti ! 

Conti.     How,  my  Prince,  know  you  this  angel  ? 

Prince.  {Endeavoring  to  recover  himself,  but  without  taking  his  ^yes 
from,  the  picture.)  Slightly,  yet  sufficiently  to  recognize  her.  It  is  but  a 
week  since  I  met  her  with  her  mother  at  a  soiree.  Still  more  recently  she 
appeared  to  me  again  in  a  consecrated  place,  where  it  would  not  have  been 
proper  to  gaze  at  her.  I  am  acquainted  with  her  father.  He  is  not  my 
firiend.  It  was  he  who  opposed  most  strenuously  my  claims  upon  Sabio- 
netta.     An  old  champion-^proud  and  stern — but  honorable  and  good. 

Conti.     The  father !   but  here  we  have  the  daughter ! 

Prince.  Heavens !  as  if  stolen  from  her  mirror  !  {His  eyes  still  riveted 
upon  the  picture.)  Ah !  you  know  well,  Conti,  that  one  cannot  praise  the 
artist  more  acceptably,  than  by  forgetting  him  in  his  works. 

Conti.  Nevertheless,  this  has  lefl  me  much  dissatisfied  with  myself. 
And  y«t,  again,  I  am  much  rejoiced  at  this  same  dissatisfaction  with  myself. 
Ha !  if  we  could  paint  directly  with  the  eyes !  It  is  such  a  distance  from 
the  eye,  through  the  arm  to  the  pencil,  and  thereby  so  much  is  lost ! — But, 
as  I  say,  since  I  know  what  is  lost,  why  it  is  lost,  and  wherefore  it  must  be 
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lost,  therefore  I  am  as  p^ood  of  this — iiaj  prouder,  than  I  am  of  that  which  I 
accomplish.  For  by  the  former,  rather  than  by  the  latter,  I  perceire  that  I 
am  a  great  painter,  but  that  my  hand  is  not  always  one.  For^  think  yon. 
Prince,  that  Raphael  would  not  still  hare  been  the  greatest  of  painters,  if 
he  had  unhappily  been  born  without  hands  1     What  think  yon.  Prince? 

Pbince  {who  now  turns  from  the  portrait)  What  said  you,  Contil  what 
would  yon  know  7 

CoNTi.  Oh !  notlnng,  nothing ! — ^mere  babble !  Toar  soul,  I  perceive, 
was  wholly  in  your  eyes.    I  lore  such  a  soul,  and  soeh  eyes. 

Prince  {with  assumed  indifermce.)  Thus,  Contil  yoo  do  reallj  rank 
Emilia  Galotti  among  the  most  distinguished  beanties  of  our  city  ? 

CoNTi.  Thus?  Among  7  Among  the  most  distingnished  ?  andtfaeoKut 
distinguished  of  our  city  ?  You  jest,  my  Prince,  or  else,  yov  have  seen  as 
little  during  all  this  time  as  you  hfire  heard. 

-  Prince.  Beloved  Conti — (his  eyes  iigain  directed  to  the  picture) — ^how 
dare  we  trust  oar  own  eyes  ?  Truly  the  psinter  is  the  only  proper  judge  of 
beauty. 

CoNTf.  And  shall  every  sentiment  await  the  decision  of  a  painter  ? — The 
cloister  for  him,  who  would  learn  from  us  what  is  beautiful !  J  lot  this  nrast 
I  say  to  you  as  a  painter,  my  Prince,  one  of  the  greatest  fdicities  of  my  life 
is,  that  Emilia  Gdotti  has  sat  to  me  for  her  portrait.  This  head,  this  coun- 
tenance, this  brow,  these  eyes,  these  features,  this  neck,  this  bust,  this  entire 
form,  have  been,  for  the  time,  my  only  study  of  female  beauty.  The  portrait 
itself  for  which  she  sat  has  been  sent  to  her  absent  father.     But  this  copy — 

J^RiNGB,  {turning  quickly  towards  him.)  Now,  Conti^  is  not  this  already 
promised  t 

Conti.  It  is  for  you.  Prince,  if  you  find  pleasure  in  it. 

Prince.  Pleasure!  {smiling.)  This  your  study  of  female  beauty,  how 
can  I  do  better  than  to  make  it  also  mine  ?  That  portrait,  yonder,  take 
with  yon  again, — to  order  a  frame  for  it. 

Conti.     Well! 

Prince.  As  splendid,  as  elegant,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  carver  to 
make  it.  It  shall  be  placed  in  my  gallery. — But  this  shall  remain  here. 
With  a  study  one  makes  not  so  much  ceremony,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  hung 
up,  but  would  have  it  always  near  at  hand.  I  thank  you,  Conti ;  very  much 
I  thank  you.  And,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  my  dominions,  the  artist  shall 
not  suffer  for  bread,  until  I  have  none  myself.  Apply  to  my  treasurer,  Conti, 
and  bid  him  give  you  a  remuneration  for  both  portraits,  as  much  as  you 
will,  Conti. 

Conti.  I  shall  begin  to  fear.  Prince,  that  you  reward  something  else 
besides  the  art 

Prince.  Qh !  you  jealous  artists !  Still  it  is  not  so.  Hear  you,  Conti, 
as  much  as  you  will.  [Exit  GMrft. 

Scene  V. — The  Prince. 

As  much  as  he  will  I  ( Turning  to  the  picture,)  For  thee  any  price 
would  be  but  triffing. — Ah  I  beautiful  piece  of  art,  is  it  true  that  thou  art 
mine?  But  who  shall  gain  possession  of  thee,  thou  still  more  beautiful 
master-piece  of  Nature  ?  }Vhat  wilt  thou  require  for  her,  honest  mother  ? 
What  wooldst  thou,  surly  old  man  ?  Only  demand  it !  demand  it  I — At  any 
price,  would  I  purchabe  thee,  enchantress,  for  thy  own  sake.  These  eyes 
/nil  of  charms  and  of  modesty  I  This  mouth  !  And  if  it  opened  to  ^eak  1 
if  it  smiled  1  This  mouth !  I  hear  some  one  coming.*— Yet  I  am  too 
jealous  of  thee !     {He  turns  the  picture  towards  the  wall,)     It  may  be  Mari- 
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tielii.    Would  tbat  I  had  not  sninmoned  him !    What  a  morning  I  might 
have  had  1 

Scene  VI. — Marinelli.    The  Prince. 

MiRiNn.LT.  Yonr  Highness  will  pardom  me.  I  was  not  ;expectiDg  so 
early  a  summons.  ^ 

Prince.  I  wished  to  take  a  ride ;  the  morning  was  so  fine.  Bat  it  is 
nearly  spent,  and  the  wish  has  passed.  (AjUr  a  short  aiknce.)  What 
news  have  we,  Maritielli  ? 

MARiNELLf.  Nothing  of  importance,  that  I  knove  of.  The  Conntess  Or- 
sina  came  to  the  city  yesterday. 

Prince.  Here  lies  already  her  good  morning,  (pointing  to  her  letter,) 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  I  am  not  at  all  curious  in  regard  to  it.  Hare 
you  spoken  with  her? 

Marinelu.  Am  I  not,  unhappily,  her  confidant  1  But  if  ever  I  be- 
come such  again  to  a  lady  with  whom  you  chance  to  be  in  love  in  good 
earnest,  then-** 

Prince.    Do  not  take  au  oath,  Marinelli. 

Marinelli.  Ah !  in  truth,  Prince !  May  it  then  be  ?  Oh !  that  the 
Countess  may  have  no  injustice  done  her. 

Prince.  Great  injustice,  certainly.  My  approaching  marriage  with  the 
Priucess  of  Massa  will  compel  me  at  once  to  break  off  all  such  connections. 

Marinelli,  If  it  is  only  that,  the  Countess  will  know  how  to  submit  to 
her  fate,  as  well  as  the  Prince  to  his. 

Prince.  Which  is  much  more  ci  uel  than  hers.  My  heart  becomes  the 
victim  of  a  wretched  state-policy.  She  needs  only  to  recall  hers,  but  not 
to  bestow  it  against  her  will. 

Marinelli.  Recall  7  And  wherefore  recall?  The  Conntess  may  inquire* 
if  it  is  only  a  wife,  whom  not  love,  but  merely  policy,  unites  to  the  Prince? 
Near  such  a  consort,  the  beloved  one  still  finds  her  own  place.  Not  for  such 
a  rival  fears  she  that  slie  shall  be  sacrificed  ;  only  for — 

Prince.  A  new  love.  Would  you  then  consider  that  a  crime  in  rae, 
Marinelli  ? 

Marinelli.  I !  O,  my  Prince,  confound  me  not  with  that  foolish  wo- 
man, whose  message  1  bring — for  very  pity,  bring.  For  yesterday  she  af- 
fected me  strangely.  She  would  not  speak  at  all  of  her  connection  with  you. 
She  wished  to  forget  herself  entirely,  and  to  appear  unmoved.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  indifferent  conversation,  one  turn,  one  reference  afler 
another,  would  agitate  her,  betraying  her  tortured  heart  With  a  most 
cheerful  manner,  she  would  say  the  most  melancholy  things,  and  again  re- 
peat the  merriest  jokes  with  a  mournful  countenance.  She  has  taken  re- 
fuge in  books ;  and  I  fear  these  will  complete  the  work. 

Prince.  So  she  has  given  her  poor  brain  the  first  blow.  But,  Marin6lli, 
would  you  make  use  of  that  which  has  more  especially  withdrawn  me  from 
her,  to  bring  me  back  again  %  If  she  has  become  mad  by  love,  would  she 
not  have  become  so,  sooner  or  later,  without  it?  And  now,  enough  of  her. 
Let  us  speak  of  something  else.     Is  there  nothing  at  all  going  on  in  the  citj^? 

Marinell:.  As  good  as  nothing.  For' that  the  marrisge  of  Count  Ap- 
piani  will  take  place  to-day — is  little  better  than  nothing. 

Prince.  The  Count  Appiaui?  and  to  whom ?  I  had  not  heard  that 
he  was  betrothed. 

Marinelli.  The  whole  afiair  has  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy. Nor  did  they  intend  to  make  much  bustle  about  it.  You  will  laugh. 
Prince.  But  so  it  happens  with  these  sentimental  ones !  Love  always 
plays  thera  the  wor$t  tricks.     A  maiden,  without  fortane,  and  without  raiik. 
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bu  captivated  him  by  means  of  a  little  deceit,  and  mock  show  of  Tirtae, 
aentiment,  wit, — and  1  know  not  what ! 

Princb.  He  who  thus  dares  to  yief«i  himself  entirely  to  the  iropressioa 
which  innoceoce  and  beauty  make  upon  biro,  without  fatther  consideratioa 
— is,  I  think,  rather  to  be  envied  than  derided.  And  what  is  the  name  of 
the  happy  fair  one  T  For  with  all  this,  Appiani  is — I  know  very  well  that 
yod,  Marinelli,  cannot  endure  htm;  as  little  can  he  yoo, — ^till  be  is  a  very 
worthy  young  man,  handsome,  rich,  and  of  high  rank.  I  ha?e  wished  very 
much  that  [  might  attach  him  to  myself.     I  will  still  think  upon  it. 

Marinrlli.  If  it  is  not  too  late.  For  I  have  beard  as  much  as  thi^,  that 
it  is  not  his  intention  to  make  his  fortune  at  court.  lie  will  take  his  bride 
to  bis  vallies  of  Piedmont,  to  hunt  the  ohanAois  there,  or  to  train  the  moun- 
tain>rat.  What  can  he  do  better  ?  It  is  all  orer  with  him  here,  on  account 
of  thfe  unbecoming  alliance  which  he  has  formed.  Tbe  circle  of  the  first 
faroilies  is,  from  this  time,  closed  against  him. 

Prince.  Your  6rst  families! — in  which  ceremony,  constraiol,  ennai, 
and  not  unfrequently  poverty  also,  bears  sway.  But  tell  me  now,  who  b 
this  whom  he  obtains  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

Marinblli.     It  is  a  certain  Emilia  Galotti. 

Prince.     How,  Marinelli  7     A  certain — 

Marinelli.     Emilia  Galotti ! 

Prin4:b.     Emilia  Galotti  ? — Never ! 

Marinblu.     Certainly,  gracious  sir. 

Prince.  No,  I  say  ;  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be. — Yon  are  m'istaken  in  tbe 
name.  Tbe  family  of  the  Galotti  is  large.  A  Galotti,  it  may  be,  but  not 
Emilia  Galotti ;  not  Emilia ! 

Marinelli.     Emilia — Emilia  Galotti! 

Prince.  Well,  there  may  be  one  who  bears  both  names.~^You  said, 
moreover,  a  certriin  Emilia  Galotti — a  certain.  Of  tbe  right,  could  only  a 
fool  tiiUN  speak? 

Mauinklli  You  are  beside  yourself,  noble  sir.  Know  you,  then,  th'is 
Emilia  ? 

Prince.  It  is  for  me  to  ask  questions,  not  for  you.  Emilia  Galotti  ? 
Tbe  daughter  of  Colcmel  Galotti,  of  iSabionetta. 

Marinelli.     The  same. 

Prince.     Who  ]i?es  here,  at  Guastalla,  with  her  mother  ? 

Marinelli.     The  same. 

Prince.     Near  to  the  church  of  All-Saints  t 

Marinelli.     The  same. 

Prince.  In  a  word — (  WhiU  he  spring$  towards  the  portrait  cmd  gives 
it  into  the  hands  of  MaHnelli,)  There !— This  1  This  Emilia  Galotti ! 
Speak  that  hateful  ''  the  same"  once  more,  and  plunge  a  dagger  into  my 
heart. 

tlABJNELLi.    The  same. 

Prince.     Torturer  !— This  1 — ^This  Emilia  will,  to-day— 

Marinelli.  Become  the  Countess  Appiani !  ( The  Prince  snatches  the 
portrait  from  the  hand  of  Marinelli^  and  throws  it  aside.)  The  wedding 
will  take  place  quietly  at  her  father's  country  seat,  at  Sabionetta.  About 
noon,  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  Count,  and  perhaps  a  few  firiends,  will 
set  forth  to  go  thither. 

Princs.  ( Throuing  himself  in  despair  upon  a  seat,)  Thus  am  I  mined ! 
Then  I  will  not  live ! 

Marinelli.     But  what  is  it  (o  you,  my  lord  } 

Prince.  {Springing  towards  him  again.)  Traitor!  What  is  it  to 
me  ?  •  Know,  then,  I  love  her — I  adore  her.     May  you  know  this  now ! 
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you  might  h^ve  known  it  ]ong  ago,  that  I  would  have  endured  everything 
eternally  for  her,  rather  than  these -disgraceful  fetters  of  the  frantic  Orsinaf 
But  that  you,  Marinelli — you  who  have  so  often  assured  me  of  the  sincerest 
friendship.  Oh  !  a  Prince  has  no  friend — can  have  none  !  That  you — you 
could  be  so  treacherous,  so  malicious,  as  to  conceal  from  me,  until  this 
moment,  the  danger  which  threatens  my  love.  If  ever  I  forgive  you  this, 
then  may  my  sins  not  be  forgiven. 

Marinelli.  I  can  scarcely  find  words.  Prince—  though  you  would  al- 
low me  to  do  so— to  express  to  you  my  astonishment.  You  love  Emilia 
Galotti  ?  Oath  then  for  oath  !  If  I  had  the  least  knowledge  of  this  love — 
the  least  suspicion  of  it,  then  may  angel  or  saint  never  know  aught  of  me ! 
The  same  would  I  swear  of  the  soul  of  Orsina.  Her  jealousy  is  upon 
quite  another  track. 

Pbince.  Pardon  me,  Marinelli ;  {throwing  himself  into  his  arms)  and 
pity  me. 

Marinelli.  Now,  Prince !  see  the  fruit  of  your  reserve.  "  Princes 
have  no  friends — can  have  none  I"  And  the  reason,  if  it  be  so?  Why, 
because  they  will  have  none.  To-day,  they  honor  us  with  iheir'confidence, 
impart  to  us  their  most  secret  wishes,  disclose  to  us  their  whole  souls; 
and,  to-morrow,  they  will  be  as  distant  as  if  we  had  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  them. 

Prince.  Ah !  Marinelli,  how  could  I  confide  to  you  what  I  would 
scarcely  confess  to  myself? 

Marinelli.  And  perhaps  still  less  would  have  confided  to  the  author  of 
your  trouble  ? 

Prince.  To  her  ?  All  my  efforts  to  speak  to  her  the  second  time  have 
been  utteily  in  vain. 

Marinelli.     And  the  first  time — 

Prince.  I  spake  to  her.  Oh  1  I  lose  my  senses  !  and  can  I  narrate  it 
to  you  at  length  ?  You  see  me  a  prey  to  the  waves,  why  stop  to  inquire 
how  I  became  so?     Save  me  first,  if  you  can,  and  then  ask  questions. 

Marinelli.  Save  yfpa  1  there  is  much  to  save  from  !  What  you  have 
failed,  gracious  sir,  to  confess  to  Emilia  Galotti,  you  can  now  confess  to 
the  Countess  Appiani.  We  must  purchase  goods  at  second-hand,  if  we 
can  procure  them  in  no  other  way — and  such  goods  are  often  the  cheapest. 

Prince.     Seriously,  Marinelli,  seriously,  or  else — 

Marinelli.     Indeed,  then  so  much  the  worse — 

Prince.     You  are  impudent! 

Marinelli.  And,  besides,  the  Count  will  take  her  with  him  into  the 
country.     Forsooth,  then,  we  must  think  of  something  else. 

Prince.  And  of  what?  Dearest,  best  Marinelli,  think  for  me.  What 
would  you  do,  were  you  in  my  situation  ? 

Marinelli.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  regard  trifles  as  trifles-rand 
would  say  to  myself,  I  will  not  be  in  vain,  what  I  am — Prince  1 

Prince.  Do  not  flatter  me  with  the  possession  of  authority,  which  I 
perceive  to  be  of  no  avail  here.     To-day,  say  you  ?     Is  it  indeed  to-day  ? 

Marinelli.  Even  to-day — shall  it  take.place?  And  only  events  already 
past  cannot  be  iftlped.  {After  a  moment's  reflection,)  Will  you  grant  me 
full  liberty.  Prince?     Will  you  sanction  whatever  I  may  do? 

Prince.     Everything,  Marinelli,  everything  which  can  avert  this  blow. 

Marinelli.  Then  lose  no  time.  But  you  must  not  remain  in  the  city. 
Go  immediately  to  your  country  seat,  at  Dosala.  The  road  to  Sabionetta 
passes  there.     If  I  do  not  succeed  in  removing  the  Count  at  once,  then  I 

think however,  I  believe  he  will  surely  fall  into  the  trap.     You  wish. 

Prince,  to  send  a  messenger  to  Massa^  on  account  of  your  approaching 
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eot  at  oQce.    Do  job  andentaiid  T 

Frixce.  ExcdJeatl  Bring  him  to  me  {brthvith.  Go,  make  all  haslet 
I  will  throw  myself  into  the  carnage  without  deiaj.        [£iac  MantuUL 

SczKM  VIL— Th»  Prixck. 

PscvcE.  Dircctlj  !  directly !  Where  is  it  ? — {LooHag:  armmd/mr  the 
portraits  Upoo  the  groaiMi  ?  This  is  too  bad  ;  {taJdmg  it  mpJ)  Still  to 
be  gzzed  upoo  ?  1  may  look  apon  thee  no  more  from  this  time.  Why 
should  I  press  the  dagger  still  more  deeply  into  the  wound?  {Pmfsii 
aside.)  I  hare  languished,  I  have  sighed  long  enough — longer  tban  I 
oogfat,  while  I  have  done  nothing !  Ai^,  by  this  careless  indolence,  all  is 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  lost!  And  what  if  eren  now  all  is  lost? 
If  Marinelli  should  effect  nothing  ?  Why  shall  I  trust  to  him  alooe  t  It 
occurs  to  me — about  this  time,  {looking  at  his  match)  at  this  very  boar,  the 
pious  maiden  is  accustomed,  every  morning,  to  attend  mass  at  the  Docnini- 
eaos.  What  if  I  should  endeavor  to  speak  with  her  there?  Still,  to-diy, 
on  her  wedding-day,  other  things  besides  mass  will  occupy  her  mind. 
Meanwhile,  who  knows  ?  There  is  a  step.  {Ht  rings  ;  and,  while  he  is 
kasiify  ekyJUng  together  the  papers  upon  the  table^  the  vtdet  de  chaaArt  en- 
ters)   Let  the  carriage  be  brought !     Are  none  of  the  council  here  jet  I 

Valkt.     Camillo  Kota. 

Psixce.  Let  him  come  in.  {Exit  Valet.)  Only  he  must  not  detain 
me.  Not  now !  I  will  be  so  much  longer  at  the  service  of  his  hesitation — 
at  some  other  time.  There  was,  just  now,  a  petition  here  of  one  Emilia 
Bruneschi — (seeking  for  it.)  There  it  is.  But,  good  Bnineachi,  if  thy 
intercessor 

ScEKE  Till.     Camillo  Rota,  writings  in  his  hand.     The  Paixcs. 

PamcE.  Come  in,  Rota,  come  in.  Here  is  what  I  have  broken  open, 
this  morning.  Not  ranch  that  is  agreeable !  Y09  will  see  for  yoorseif 
bow  to  di^xMe  of  them.    Only  look  them  over. 

Camillo  Rota.     Well,  gracioos  sir. 

PaiivcE.  Here  is  a  petition  from  one  Emilia  Galott — ^Bron^-eschi,  I  wonld 
say.  I  have,  it  is  true,  already  written  my  consent  to  it.  fint  still,  the 
affair  is  no  trifle.    It  need  not  be  sent  at  present— or  it  may  be,  as  you  will. 

Camillo  Rota.     Not  as  I  will,  my  lord. 

Prince.    What  else  is  there  1    Anything  to  be  signed  t 

Camillo  Rota.    A  death-warrant  to  be  signed,  perhaps. 

Prince.     Right  gladly  !     But  bring  it  quick ! 

Camillo  Rota.  {Starting,  and  hok'ng  earnestly  at  the  Prince.)  A 
death-warrant,  I  said. 

Prince.    I  understand  you.    It  might  be  passed  at  once.    I  am  in  haste. 

Camillo  Rota.  {Looking  over  his  papers.)  Perhaps  now  I  have  not 
taken  it  with  me  !  Pardon  me,  gracious  air,  it  can  be  delayed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Prince.  Even  so !  Only  pack  them  together ;  I  mtist  be  gone.  To- 
morrow, Rota,  one  more ! 

Camillo  Rota.  {Shaking  his  head,  while  he  takes  up  the  papers  and 
departs,)  Right  gladly?  A  death-warrant,  right  gladly!  I  would  not 
ha/e  permitted  him  to  sign  it,  at  that  moment,  even  if  it  had  related  to  the 
murderer  of  my  only  son.  Right  gladly !  right  gladly !  It  went  to  my 
very  soul,  that  shocking  right  gladly ! 
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LANKUifiE. 

(OO]l0I*U9XB.) 

Wb  Will  now  examine  the  following  proposition,  to  wit—-**  That  ori- 
ginally there  was  a  universal  language,  resulting  from  the  fact/  that 
language  is  natural  to  man.*'  Many  suppose  that  the  foundation  of 
language,  as  it  now  exists,  can  be  traced  to  ancient  Egypt.  Some  of  the 
Oreek  writers,  it  is  true,  insist  that  language  was  invented  by  them,  as 
they  had  sprung  from  the  eartlk  The  more  learned  and  liberal  among 
them,  however,  agree  that  from  the  Egyptians  they  had  derived  the 
germ,  at  least,  of  all  that  they  posessed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  lan» 

fuage,  and  ancient  learning  in  general.  What  the  language  of  the 
igyptians  was,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  probability  is,  that  it 
was  the  Coptic,  although  many  contend  that  it  was  the  Hebrew,  or  a  dia* 
led  of  that  tongue.  From  the  fact  that  thero  exists  a  striking  analogy 
between  the  Hebrew,  the  Pelasgic,  the  Coptic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  the 
Teutonic,  and  the  Greek,  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  had  one  common 
origin.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their  language  from  the  {Egyptians, 
cannot  be  questioned,  when  we  remember  that  Cecrops  emigratea  with 
a  colony  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  to  Athens,  in  Greece,  soon  after  the  Ogy- 
gean  deluge,  which  occurred  1^82  years  before  Christ.  The  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Gothic,  which  cAme 
(through  ihe  Greek  and  Pelasgic)  from  the  Coptic.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.  The  Teutonic  is  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ngrway  and  Iceland. 
The  French  is  principally  coniposed  of  Latin,  interspersed  with  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Celtic.  The  Geelic,  or  ancient  language  of  Scotland, 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic.  Some  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  sava^ 
ges  on  this  continent,  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  learned  travellers,  that  the  language  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  natives  of  Greenland,  came  from  the  Celtic.  The 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  inhabitants  of  Tartary,  spoke  the  Gothic. 

The  English  language  is  composed  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Saxon,  and 
French.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  language 
of  every  nation  has  hod  one  common  origin,  a  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  universal  language  once  existed.  It  is  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiry,  and  has  elicited  much  speculation,  whether  or  not  oral  language 
preceded  hieroglyphics. 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  in  reference  to  the  true  character  and  de- 
sign of  the  hieroglyphics  found  upon  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  particularly  the  obelisks.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Egyptians  used  two  kinds  of  letters ;  the  one  sacred  and  the 
other  popular.  The  former  were  learned  characters,  and  were  under- 
stood by  the  priests  only ;  the  latter  by  the  people  in  general. 

The  Ethiopians  used  a  language  of  symbols.  It  consisted  mainly  of 
a  hawk,  a  crocodile,  a  serpent ;  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  countenance,  &c. 
The  hawk  denoted  that  which  was  quick  and  rapid,  because  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  bird.  The  crocodile  signified  all  that  was  wicked,  dan- 
gerous, and  destructive.     The  serpent,  cunning,  craftiness  and  venom. 

The  eye  represented  justice  and  watchfulness^  because  it  is  the  natural 
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guard  to  tbe  body ;  the  right  hand,  with  the  fingera  spread,  denoted  tbe 
acquisition  of  that  which  was  necessary  for  sustenance  and  comfort ; 
The  leit  hand  clenched,  implied  the  preservation  and  security  of  prop- 
erty. So  in  regard  to  the  iorms  of  things  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
idea  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  figure,  being  soon  learned,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  read  the  characters.  The  distinction  between  the  char- 
acters just  referred  to,  and  alphabetical  characters,  is  very  great.  The 
former  stand  not  for  the  marks  of  sounds  or  representations  of  the  wuntal 
perceptions,  but  represent  the  thing  directly  and  immediately.  Alpha- 
oetical  characters,  on  the  otbe^  hand,  represent  the  meaning  by  somuU 
that  have  been  attached  to  things  by  the  constitution  and  formation  of 
written  language.  The  former  can  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  sight  and  memory  ;  the  latter  requires  a  considerable  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  such  as  reflection  and  comparison. 

To  what  extent  the  enigmatical  language  was  carried  in  Egypt,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  Egyptians,  like  most  ancient  nations,  were 
fond  of  mysteries.  Whatever  was  calculated  to  lessen  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  other  nations,  was  studiously  concealed.  Each  nation  sought 
to  extend  its  origin  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  to  connect  themselves 
with  tbe  gods.  Whatever  tended  to  elevate  them  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  such  as  useful  inventions,  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  establishment  of  their  mythological  systems — all  were  exaggerated 
and  involved  in  mystery.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  chronology 
of  events  among  the  ancients,  and  of  furnishing  an  authentic  history. 

From  the  investigation  the  learned  have  made  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  languages  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  to  be  settled  that  they 
have  been  derived  from  one  common  source.  The  general  harmony 
that  exists  between  all  languages,  likewise  proves  it. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  establish  tbe  proposition  that  language  is 
natural  to  man,  and  to  trace  its  origin.  Moses  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  power 
of  speech.  After  Adam  was  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  God  thus 
addressed  him  : — "  Of  every  tree  of  the  Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat; 
but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it."  After  the  law  thus  given  bad  been  violated,  the  historian  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  "  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam  and  said,  where  art  thou  ? 
and  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because 
I  was  naked,  and  I  hid  myself.  And  he  said,  who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked  ?''  The  woman  was  likewise  interrogated  as  to  what  she 
had  done  ;  she  replied,  '*  That  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat." 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  God  did  originally  furaish  man  with  an 
oral  language.  From  the  character  of  the  conversation  that  ensued,  it 
is  evident  that  the  language  used  was  not  only  a  language  of  sounds^ 
prompted  by  instinct,  such  as  animals  use,  but  a  language  of  ideas,  sys- 
tematized and  perfect  in  its  character.  There  can  exist  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  antediluvians  possessed  a  language  derived  from  the  g^reat 
progenitor  of  mankind,  which  he  derived  from  God  himself. 

Some  contend  that  Adam  was  possessed  of  only  the  capacity  for  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  acquired  tbe  faculty  of  speech  gradually  as  we  do. 
This  idea  is  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  before  the  creation  of  Eve,  all 
cattle  and  other  creatures  w^re  brought  to  Adam,  and  he  gave  them  their 
names.  Adam  must,  therefore,  have  been  endowed  by  God,  not  only 
with  tbe  faculty  of  speech,  but  he  must  have  possessed  a  great  variety, 
both  of  ideas  and  words.  He  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  capa- 
cious mind,  which  at  once  perceived  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things. 
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The  names  gi^en  in  many  cases  to  animals  and  olber  creatures,  con- 
Teyed  an  idea  of  their  character.  According  to  the  historical  detail,  it 
would  appear  that  the  "  beasts  of  the  field"  and  '*  the  fowls  of  the 
air,"  formed  by  God,  "  were  imniediately  brought  unto  Adam  to  be 
named.  He  could  not  therefore  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  their 
character  from  observation.  A  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  requi- 
site for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  God  designed  to  devolve 
upon  him,  must  have  been  at  once  communicated  to  him,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  coeval  with  his  existence.  If,  then,  it  be  conceded  that  God 
gave  to  man  an  oral  language,  when  he  created  him,  as  we  think  we 
have  conclusively  shown,  the  difficulty  as  to  its  origin  is  removed. 

If  God  gave  to  man  an  oral  language,  with  what  propriety  can  we 
doubt  that  he  likewise  gave  to  him  a  written  language. 

**  Those  wondrous  symhols  that  can  still  retain 
The  phantom  forms  that  pass  along  the  brain, 
O'er  unsubstantial  thought  hold  strong  control, 
And  fix  the  essence  of  the  immortal  aoul." 

"  The  Book  of  the  Genealogy"  of  the  antediluvian  patrierchs,  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  is  represented  as  a  toritfen  record.  Moses  says,  **  This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam."  If  it  were  not  a  written  book, 
but  a  mere  tradition,  could  it  have  preserved,  with  such  accuracy,  the 
names  of  persons,  and  the  events,  occurring  through  twenty^two  centu^ 
ries  ?  specifying  not  only  the  names,  but  the  particular  ages,  of  all  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  in  regular  succession. 

All  ancient  tradition  confirms  the  idea  that  writing  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  Jewish  and  oriental  traditions  affirm  that  writing 
was  invented  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam.  Pliny  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  letters  were  always  found  among  the  Assyrians."  The  term  always 
being  emphatic,  and  meaning  Jrom  the  beginning  of  the  icorld. 

Cicero  expresses  the  same  idea.  The  first  numerical  characters  in 
use  were  letters  of  the  primitan  alphabet,  showing  conclusively  that  let- 
ters preceded  numbers. 

Noah  is  the  connecting  link  between  us  and  the  antediluvian  world. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  possessed  a  general  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  what  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  existed  before  the 
deluge.  That  he  had  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
i^rts,  cannot  be  doubted,  or  he  could  not  have  built  the  ark. 

Not  long  afler  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  people  journeyed  to  the  East;  and  '*they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there."  "  And  they  said,  let  us  build  us 
a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  Heaven."  And  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech.  It  is  then  declared,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  presumption  of  the  people  thus  manifested,  God 
''confounded  their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  one 
anothers*  speech,  and  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence,  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  by  these  were  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided 
in  these  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  afker  their  families,  in  their 
nations."  We  have  now  traced  language  from  Adam,  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel.  The  people  were  then  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  authentic  evidence  exists 
of  the  progress  or  character  of  language,  or  literature,  or  science,  until 
we  reach  £e  period  in  which  Job  lived.  The  book  of  Job  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  written  record  extant.  By  an  examination  of  its  chro- 
nology, its  style  of  composition,  its  morality,  and  its  religion,  much  may 
be  learned  of  the  character  of  that  period  of  the  world.     S  ^me  writers 
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baye  supposed  that  Job  wa«  a  fictitious  person,  and  tbe'book  aliriboted 
to  him  an  allegory.  Had  that  been  the  fact,  Moses  would  not  have  id- 
corporated  it  in  the  sacrpd  text.  Besides,  Job  is  referred  to  by  Ezekiel 
and  James  as  a  retU  person.  The  Chaldee  interpreters  say  that  Job 
lived  in  the  Patriarchal  ages,  before  Moses ; — Origen  afiBrma  the  same. 
Job  resided  in  the  *'  land  of  Uz,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been  Idumea, 
or  Edom,  and  lies  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  the  desert.  This  country  wa^ 
colonized  by  Uz,  the  «cm  of  Aram,  of  which  Edom.  or  Idumea,  was  a 
district.  Eliphaz  was  of  Teman,  a  city  of  Edom  ;  Bildad  was  of  Shaa, 
a  district  in  the  east  country  of  Arabia  Petrea ;  Zophar  was  of  Naamab, 
a  city  of  Edom ;  and  Elihu  is  still  more  particularly  described  by  bis 
parentage  as  **  the  son  of  Barachiel,  the  Buzite,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dedan  and  Teman,  in  Edom,  of  the  kindred  of  Ramer  Aram."  The 
above  were  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  Job,  who  visited  him  during 
his  severe  affliction.  The  partici»lanty  which  the  sacred  historian  dis- 
plays, in  speaking  of  the  individuals  just  referred  to,  shows  coDclosiTefy 
that  they  were  real  persons,  and  resided  in  Edom  and  Arabia  Petrea. 
It  is  supposed  that  Job  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Shem,  aod 
that  he  is  the  person  that  Moses  designates  by  the  name  of  Job&b. 
"  And  Ophir,  and  Havila,  and  Jobab,"  these  were  descended  from  Jok- 
tan,  and  Joktan  from  Shem.  The  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  traosk- 
tions,  giving  the  genealogy  of  Job,  concur  in  the  fact  that  he  was  ori- 
ginally called  Jobab.  In  a  translation  from  the  **  Codex  Alexandrinus/' 
it  is  said,  in  reference  to  Job,  ^'  that  his  former  name  was  Jobab." 
According  to  Scripture  history,  '*  Jobab  was  the  son  of  Joctan,  Joctan 
of  Eber,  Eber  of  Salah,  Salah  of  Arphaxed,  and  Arphaxed  of  Sbem." 
Job's  trial  took  place  in  the  year  before  Christ  2338,  or  818  years  after 
the  deluge.     This  was  about  200  years  before  the  birdi  of  Abraham. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Origen  that  Job  wrote  his  book  in  Syriac,  and  tbat 
Moses  translated  it  into  the  Hebrew.  Job  was  not  an  obscure  persoD- 
age.  His  character  and  sufferings  were  known  throughout  Idumea  and 
the  adjacent  country.  Moses  fled  out  of  Egypt  (after  having  slain  an 
Egyptian)  to  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Jetbro 
was  the  priest  of  Midian,  and  Midian  lay  adjacent  to  Idumea.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Moses  procured  the  book  from  his  father-in-laur, 
Jethro,  who  had  obtained  it  trom  the  family  of  Job.  Having  established 
the  chronology  of  the  book,  and  endeavored  to  show  how  Moses  obtained 
possession  of  it,  we  will  now  examine  its  character. 

Job  was  evidently  a  learned  man.  His  book  clearly  developes  tbe 
important  fact,  that  science  and  the  arts  flourished  in  bis  day.  He  speaks 
of  the  use  of  money.  It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  money  was  not 
used  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society.  Its  existence  and  use,  thereforei 
furnish  evidence  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  Job  thus  refers 
to  the  constellations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  **  which  roaketh  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  Chambers  of  the  South  ;"  and  again, 
•*  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion^  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sins  V  According  to 
"  Dueutant,''  a  learned  French  author,  tbe  constellations  "  Cbima  and 
Chesil"  correspond  with  *'  Pleiades  and  Scorpio,"  which  were  the  cardi- 
nal constellations  in  Job's  time.  By  an  astronomical  calculation,  based 
on  the  precision  of  the  equimxet^  made  A.  D.  1800,  it  appears  that  .tbe 
constellations  above  referred  to,  were  the  cardinal  constellations  in  the 
year  before  Christ  2338 ;  so  that  in  addition  to  other  confirmatory  ci^ 
cumstances,  astronomy  unites,  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  in  estab- 
lishing the  contiguity  of  the  book  of  Job.     Thus  it  is  manifest  tbat  the 
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i^eience  of  astrotiomy  bad  HMile  sufficient  progress  to  jsneble  Job  to  mark 
9ut  correctly,  the  forms  sod  character  of  the  beavenly  cosstellations.* 

!  It  is  Qow  nearly  4000  years  since  Job  wrote  bis  book,  and  where  can 

you  find  a  purer  Aiorality,  a  more  elevated  and  sublime  poetry,  a  more 
<$orrecc  appreciation  of  the  character  and  holiness  of  God,  and  a  more 

I  clear  exhibition  of  man's  duties   and  accountability  than  is  there  set 

f  ibnhl 

t  From  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  book  of  Job,  it  will  appear  that 

the  world,  at  that  early  day,  was  not  so  degraded  or  sunken  in  ignorance 

I  ^d  superstition  as  is  by  some  writers  represented.     A  pure  morality 

t  then  existed,  and  a  holy  religion.    Poetry,  chaste,  elevated,  abounding 

I  in  beautiful  figures  and  sublime  thouehts,  such  as  the  genius  and  e£R>rts 

of  the  world  has  not  since  equalled,  is  th^re  exhibited.     Could  languagt 

c  hfmt  been  in  its  ittfancy  when  poetry  was  in  it*  zenith  1  nuy^  in  theJuU 

I  blaze  of  its  meridian  splendor  ? 

1  ^gyp^  ^^  probably  settled  by  some  shepherd  kings  from  Arabia, 

E  about  2100  years  before  Christ     This  was  200  years  after  the  book  of 

Job  was  written.  Arabia  lay  adjacent  to  Idumea.  The  inhabitants,  in 
all  probability,  possessed  an  extent  of  knowledge  similar  to  that  known 
in  the  latter  country.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
auperior  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  over  every  other  nation.  It  is 
observed  by  Gasper  Samedo,  an  Egyptian  historian,  that  hieroglyphic 
symbols  were  introduced  into  China  about  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  was  1000  years  after  the  deluge,  and  nearly  300  years 
qfler  the  production. of  the  book  of  Job.  We  have  now  shown  that  the 
book  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  written  record  ex.tant,  and  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  It  is  more  ancient  than  the  origin  of  either  Egyp- 
tian, Ethiopian,  or  Chinese  hieroglyphical  characters.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  prove  that  written  as  well  as  oral  language  was  communicated 
to  roan  by  his  Creator.  It  is  recorded  that  **  God  gave  unto  Moses, 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  him,  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  Ood** 
Here  is  evidence  of  a  written  language  having  been  communicated  to 
man  by  his  Creator.  Can  it  be  supposed  as  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility, that  this  record  was  written  m  a  new^  or  strange  language  ?  Is  it 
r  not  more  consonant  with  reason,  and  the  nature  of  tbings,  to  believe 
that  the  language  employed  was  the  Hebrew — ^the  language  always  used 
by  the  Israelites  1  If  we  could  determine,  from  reasonable  data,  what 
the  language  actually  was,  in  which  the  *'  two  tables  of  testimony"  were 
written,  we  would  have  just  grounds  to  infer  that  that  was  the  language 
originally  communicated  to  man  by  God.  To  determine  that  question, 
however  curious  and  interesting  it  may  be,  is  not  material  to  the  point 
we  have  been  considering. 

Tl)at  language  is  susceptible  of,  and  frequently  undergoes,  great  al- 
terations and  deteriorations,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  the  history  of  mankind.  We  have  instances  upon  our  own  conti- 
nent, sufficient  to  establish  this  position.  The  French  emigrants,  who 
originally  settled  in  Canada,  both  spoke  and  wrote  the  French  language 
in  all  its  beauty  and  copiousness.  Not  long  after  the  settlement,  that 
beautiful  language  degenerated  into  comparatively  a  mere  jargon.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  *'  New  Amsterdam." 
When  they  reached  this  continent,  they  spoke  and  wrote  the  pure  Dutch 
of  the  Fatherland  ;  but  who  would  now  suppose  that  the  least  relation- 
ship had  ever  existed  between  the  language  of  Holland  and  the  Dutch 
jot  this  country  t 
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Upon  a  iBTiew  of  tbe  subject  we  have  been  eonsiderio^,  we  remark, 
tbat  the  fact  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  societies,  or  tribes  of  human 
beings  ever  existed  without  a  language  of  words  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  their  condition.  The  brutes  possess  a  language  of  smtnd^ 
and  can  communicate  to  each  other  many  things  connected  with  their 
wants  and  dangers. 

Can  it  be  supposed,  then^  that  man  could  exist  without  the  use  of  that 
in  any  degree,  which  God  originally  conferred  upon  him  1  We  readily 
admit  that  language  increases  in  copiousness,  variety,  and  beauty,  ss 
man  advances  in  civilization  and  refinement;  but  we  insist  that  in  all 
conditions  of  society,  and  in  every,  and  in  all  situations  in  which  roan 
may  have  been  placed,  in  connection  with  his  fellow,  he  possessed  a 
language  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  his  condition. 

The  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth,  whose  character  and  circumstan- 
ces have  been  clearly  ascertained,  (even  the  most  degraded)  all  possess 
a  language.  The  cupidity  and  benevolence  of  the  present  age  and  period, 
have  prompted  to  the  most  extraordinary  efforts.  Civilized  man  has 
penetrated  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  most  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  no  evidence  has  yet  been  presented  of  the  existence  of  man 
without  language. 

As  language  was  originally  conferred  upon  man,  in  connection  with 
all  his  other  attributes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may — nay  miut,  infer 
that  it  was  a  natural  attribute,  susceptable  of  cultivation,  but  liable,  if 
neglected,  to  deterioration. 

Man's  original  state  and  character  are  beautifully  described  by  the 
poet,  who,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  says — 

**  I  made  man  jast  aod  right, 
Sufficient  to  nave  stood,  tho*  free  to  fall ; 
Such  I  created  all  the  Etherial  Powers — 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood;  and  fell  who  fell." 

The  same  principle  maybe  considered  as  applicable  to  man  afier  the  fall. 
Whatever  then  remained  to  him  was  capable  of  preservation  and  im- 
provement. He,  however,  was  *•  free  to  fall"  still  further,  if  he  failed 
to  improve  his  faculties,  and  discharge  his  duties. 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  attribute,  our  minds  are  pene- 
trated with  the  most  profound  veneration  for  its  Author,  and  our  hearts 
thrill  with  grateful  emotions. 

Without  the  use  of  language,  written  or  oral,  the  power  of  reason 
would  have  been  useless.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  all  the  rational 
faculties  that  we  now  possess,  but  been  destitute  of  language,  those 
powers  would  forever  have  lain  dormant.  We  cannot  reason,  nor  even 
think,  without  the  aid  of  language.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on.  The  dumb  can  form  no  definite 
idea  of  things,  until  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  signs. 

Is  it  not,  then,  essential  to  our  very  heing,  as  rational  and  accountable 
creatures,  that  we  should  possess  this  important  attribute  ? 

Its  importance  will  likewise  appear,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  language  alone,  that  we  are  enabled  to  draw  lessons  of  experience 
from  the  past.  We  may  thus  hold  mental  intercourse  with  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  with  Socrates  and  Plato.  We  may  (in  imagination)  sit  in  the 
senate  chamber,  and  hear  the  stem  and  incorruptible  Cato,  rebuking 
Roman  senators  for  their  licentiousness  and  venality.  We  may  hear 
the  intrepid  and  indomitable  Paul,  disputing  at  the  Areopagus,  or  follow 
him  to  the  tribunal  of  Festus,  and  there  learn  the  importance  of  lan- 
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gaage,  and  the  power  of  truth.  In  fine,  language  is  tbe  key.  that  unlocks 
and  opens  up  to  our  view  all  the  treasures  and  beauties  of  earth,  skj, 
and  Heaven.  It  enables  us,  in  some  degree,  to  comprehend  tbe  won- 
ders of  creation— ^he  beneficence  and  all-penrading  influence  of  Provi- 
dence, and  tbe  unbounded  benevolence  and  goodness  dbplayed  in  Re- 
demption. In  tbe  immensity  of  tbe  thought  which  the  contemplation  of 
this. subject  inspires,  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  with  the  poet — 

"  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Were  this  whole  earth  ol  parrhraent  made, 
Were  eveiry  single  stick  a  quill, 

Aud  every  man  a  scribe  bv  thide. 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above, 

Would  dr»in  the  ocean  dry ; 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 

Tho'  stretched  from  aky  to  sky." 


AFFAIRS  IH  fORTUSAl,  &t. 

Thb  Revolution  in  France  has  extended  its  excitement  to  Portngal,  and 
since  tbe  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and  the  publication  of  its  admira- 
ble decrees,  tbe  opposition  press  have  been  emboldened  to  take  a  stand  1« 
advocating  principles  of  literal  government,  which,  previous  to  that  event, 
were  unknown  in  its  capital.  Before  the  month  of  February,  the  opposi- 
tion was  bold  in  assailing  the  Ministry,  but  its  attacks  were  against  individ- 
uals, and  a  change  to  suit  them  would  merely  have  been  a  change  of  men. 
The  tone  of  the  liberal  presd  at  this  moment,  shows  the  influence  that  France 
has  acquired  in  directing  public  opinion,  and  augurs  well  for  the  realization 
of  the  hope  that  the  people  of  that  country  and  its  rulers  will  profit  by  her 
history.  The  friends  of  monarchy,  through  their  press  and  leaders,  circu- 
late the  most  absurd  tales  in  regard  to  the  excesses  they  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  France,  while  the  opposition  journals  copy  entire  tbe 
articles  of  the  Republican  press  of  Paris ;  and  words  and  thoughts  never  be- 
fore expressed  at  that  place,  are  now  uttered  at  every  moment.  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity  are  at  present  ofiener  repeated  and  written  than  asy 
other  words  in  the  Portuguese  language.  « 

Onemay  judge  of  the  effects  of  this  boldness  on  those  who  dread  a  change ; 
and  lest  they  should  not  make  one  in  time,  they  are  reminded  of  that  sen- 
tence, which,  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  is  henceforward  to  be  a  decree 
against  the  kings-*viz.,  Ja  6  minto  tarde.     '*  It  is  too  late." 

When  the  first  reports  of  the  French  Revolution  reached  Lisbon,  coun- 
cils of  state  were  held  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent a  revolution.  At  first  it«was  thought  that  there,  as  in  Spain,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  of  persona  ought  to  be  suspended.  But  fortunately, 
the  execution  of  these  ideas  was  not  decreed,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  better 
appreciation  of  affairs,  that  they  have  now  order  and  tranquillity.  *Tb» 
wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  tbe  government  in  not  irritating  the  people  to  re- 
volt, by  suspending  their  constitutional  rights,  is  well  proven  by  the  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  to  Spain  by  pursuing  a  different  policy. 

There,  with  a  blindness  thai  is  almost  impossible  to  attribute  to  men  or 
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]Bmiaten»  tm  cnlbreak  was  excited  by  neasvree  tbat  wooid  bive  roused  the 
most  apathetic  race  to  resistance,  and  the  Narvaes  Cabiaet  jastly  deserves 
for  its  atrocious  cotidacc,  the  execration  of  every  Spaniard.  Had  the  in- 
surrecttoQ  been  successful  in  Madrid,  it  would  ba7e  produced  one  at  Liaboo, 
for  there  are  no  boundaries  to  prevent  the  tide  of  chanfe  from  rdling  over  the 
borders.  But  as  it  is,  affairs  ire  in  a  crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
concessions  has  been  fully  acknowledged.  The  late  Ministry  has  .been 
partly  modified,  and  it  is  said  that  should  affairs  become  more  menacing  than 
they  are  at  present,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Di^ke  of  Saldanha,  wi|l  adrise 
that  the  leaders  of  the  late  popular  movement,  the  Count  des  Antes,  and  his 
friends,  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  government. 

Should  such  a  change  take  place,  the  concessions  made  lo  the  leaders 
would  prevent  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic,  for  those  likely  to  have  po- 
sition and  power  have  not  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  mass  to  fulfil  the  high 
and  important  duties  required  of  citizens  of  a  Republic.  The  upper  and 
influential  classes  of  this  country  doubt  the  ability  of  the  masses  for  self- 
government  ;  and  although  the  people  of  Portugal  are  really  deficient  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  United  States  in  many  great  requisites,  yet  they 
have  qualities  which,  under  a  better  system,  would  rapidly  improve  their  ideas 
and  powers.  But  the  error  of  the  upper  classes  respecting  the  abilities  of 
the  people  for  self  government,  arises  from  the  want  of  ability  in  the  upper 
classes  themselves  to  direct  those  below  them.  The  latter  class  on  many  of 
the  simplest  questions  have  the  most  strange  and  erroneous  opinions ;  and  a 
reference  to  our  country  to  give  confidence  in  their  own  people,  produces 
the  reply  that  we  have  more  intelligence,  and  have  been  prepared  for  the 
•government  under  which  we  live.  In  the  Chambers  there  have  been  sev- 
eral discussions  upon  changing  the  manner  of  eieoting  deputies.  Some 
recommend  the  direct  vote  to  the  indir^t  systehi,  which,  under  the  powers 
that  be,  makes  voting  an  idle  form.  In  this  discussion  the  United  States 
have  been  referred  to,  and  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence we  are  everywhere  exerting.  One  party  alluded  to  our  institutions, 
and  the  immense  development  which  has  occurred  under  them,  as  the  result 
of  our  form  of  government ;  hence  they  desire  to  see  some  of  its  features 
imitated.  With  others,  it  is  the  character  of  our  people  which  has  produced 
these  results,  and  they  therefore  think  no  change  necessary.  But  a  change 
must  occur  here,  and  those  who  will  not  prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  d- 
tered  circumstances,  act  unwisely.  News  from  Spain  is  always  expected 
-with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  if  any  popular  movement  occur  there  it  will 
produce  one  here.  Within  the  past  month  Europe  has  greatly  changed,  and 
the  diplomatic  body  at  Lisbon  have  turned  somersets.  Many  an  advo- 
cate of  kingly  power«has  been  recently  converted  to  a  new  faith,  and  the 
tnily  one  firm  under  the  Europe  of  the  present  moment^  is  the  Russian  Re- 
presentative. 

The  time  is  come  for  Europe  to  throw  off  the  old  system  which  has  so 
long  fettered  her  people ;  and  our  government  might  greatly  aid  the  spread  of 
its  own  principles,  by  placing  its  diplomatic  agents  upon  as  re&pectable  a 
footing  as  the  monarchies  do  theirs. 

There  is  no  government  with  which  we  would  wish  to  form  commercial 
arrangements,  that  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  charge  upon  the 
same  terms  as  it'  would  with  a  Minister ;  and  abroad,  where  position  gives 
-more  opportunity  to  decide  than  merit,  we  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  ac- 
quire great  advantages  at  a  trifling  cost.  But  the  agents  of  the  Republic,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them,  ought  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those 
of  other  nations.  National  pride  and  national  good  sense  dictate  this 
«ourte*    Our  consuls  should  aiso  be  paid ;  for  by  making  public  the  infer- 
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mation  they  poMieM,  respecting  tlieir  own  conntrj  and  the  onfe  in  which 
they  live,  they  would  aid  in  the  increase  of  commerce ;  and  for  every  dol- 
lar paid  them  as  salary,  through  their  exertions  a  hundred  would  he  placed 
in  the  treasury.    We  alluded  to  the  influence  we  Are  everywhere  acquiring^ 
and  we  now  refer  to  an  instance,  to  show  how  direct  k  is,  even  in  Lisbon. 
Recently  several  persons,  high  in  their  respective  parties,  applied  to  Cd. 
Hopkins,  our  Minister,  for  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  State  C<»istttutions,  and  for  information  respecting 
our  prisons  and  asylums.    In  the  recent  discussion  on  the  direct  system 
of  voting,  it  was   said  that  our    Congress   was  composed,  of  obscure 
men,  while  the  Senate  and  Presidents,  chosen  indirectly,  were  our  most 
distinguished  men.     The  first  part  of  the  accusation  was  refuted  most 
ably,  and  the  Deputy  Moniz  stated  that  many  of  the  Presidents,  nearly 
half  the  present  Senate,  half  the  governors  of  the  different  states,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  diplomatic  body,  had  been  members  of  the  House ;  and 
that  it  was  the  system  of  direct  elections  which  placed  them  all  in  power  at 
dome  period  of  their  lives.     While  legislation  and  statistics  occupy  the 
upper  d asses,  our  flag  and  arms  attracts  the  masses ;  and  its  emblem  is 
well  understood.     The  absence  of  the  crown  proclaims  to  them  that  in  our 
country  there  is  no  one  to  wear  such  an  appendage.    On  a  recent  occasion, 
some  Portuguese  boatmen  kissed  and  hugged  an  American  flag,  as  it  was 
lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  upon  which  they  stood.     Within  the  last 
six  months  opinion  has  been  changing  with  the  '*  rapidity  of  thought ;''  and 
two  events  have  produced  this  result — the  Mexican  war  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Pope. 

When  the  Mexican  war  occurred,  and  we  made  efforts  to  carry  it  ob, 
our  supposed  inability  to  conduct  an  offensive  war,  and  at  times  the  preoa- 
rions  state  of  our  army,  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe ;  but  the  victo* 
ries  which  crowned  those  efforts,  and  the  state  of  quietness  in  which  Europe 
was,  gave  these  events,  and  the  country  wliich  achieved  them,  the  entire 
field  of  public  attentiofi.  For  several  montlis  past,  every  journal  has  been 
filled  with  them,  and  they  have  been  the  theme  of  conversation.  With 
these  facilities  to  spread  news  of  our  Republic — facilities  which  cannot  be 
well  appreciated  but  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  Continent  and  the  Peninsula,  these  events  have  penetrated 
into  every  circle  ;  and  particulars  of  our  institutions,  that  dare  not  appear 
in  journals  under  a  censorship,  have  been  communicated  verbally  to  every 
class.  Our  Republic  has  rendered  its  homage  and  duty  to  the  old  world; 
its  institutions  and  people  have  occupied  the  attention  of  even  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  Uirough  him  Italy  has  received  some  of  her  long- withheld  rights. 
His  principles  have  produced  changes  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe; 
and  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  events  have  taken  a  turn  that  must  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States  owes  it  to  her  mother  to  revive  upon  her  altars  the  fires 
which  have  been  so  long  extinguished,  in  the  land  where  repose  the  ashes 
of  her  Brutus,  Scipios,  and  Cassars.  We  owe  it  to  Italy,  for  one  of  her 
sons  discovered  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  we  owe  something  to  the  Pope  and  to  ourselves,  for  at  present  it 
is  a  death-struggle  ;  and  while  his  holiness  is  surrounded  by  the  representa- 
tives of  arbitrary  powers,  we  ought  to  give  him  the  moral  support  of  having 
near  him  the  representative  of  our  government.  If  the  popular  moveinent 
now  fails,  Europe  will  commence  a  rapid  decline.  Russia,  with  its  legions 
and  funds,  may  produce  a  combination  with  Austria,  that  will  prove  as  de- 
structive to  public  liberty  as  i.t  will  to  our  interests;  for  if  the  people  of 
Italy  are  crushed,  our  relations  with  its  different  governments  must  be  in- 
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jnrcd  by  ibe  retaro  of  tbtoiotisa.  Rof  al  fiunilies  will  direct  nalMNial  m- 
teresto  to  the  aggraidi«eiiieiit  of  other  relations;  and  we,  who  hare  bo  such 
interests  to  attend  to,  indirectly  moat  be  losers.  With  kings,  family  eoo- 
sideratiotts  are  ererytbiilg,  and  the  national  interests  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance. This  was  the  ease  with  Lnois  the  XIV.,  and  in  later  days, 
Loais  Phillippe  porsoed  the  same  system.  Under  him  we  have  seen  with 
regret,  that  the  attitode  of  the  French  government,  whether  in  regard  to 
Texas  or  Oregoo,  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  feelinn  existing  between 
the  people  of  France  and  those  of  the  United  States.  With  every  repaMie, 
we  may  ventnre  to  assert,  that  in  a  few  years  oar  commerce  would  doable ; 
and  it  will  be  a  narrow  policy  on  our  part,  if  we  do  not  send  to  every  gov- 
ernment that  adopts  the  republican  form,  a  foil  mission.  Treaties  fbnmed 
with  governments  which,  from  their  extravagance,  levy  oneroos  dnties  on 
all  oar  products,  injare  as ;  and  it  oaght  to  be  oor  wish  that  the  people 
should  rule,  so  that  a  more  economical  system  woiild  give  greater  develop- 
ments to  our  interests  with  them. 

We  need  not  send  ministers  to  be  stomp  orators,  or  to  write  for  joarnals ; 
but  we  ought  to  have  at  the  different  capitals  our  best  practical  mea.  The 
new  goveromeut  to  which  they  tnight  be  accredited,  might  request  in  its 
conferences  information  on  the  difficulties  of  the  new  systems :  and  if,  at 
this  moment,  men  like  Jefferson  and  Franklin  were  in  Paris,  the  new  re* 

Eblic  might  have  avoided  several  errors.  Both  were  in  France  before  its 
svolotion  of  1789,  and  their  stay  at  that  capital,  as  may  be  said  of 
all  other  American  ministers,  did  no  injury  to  republican  principles.  Our 
representatives  need  not  meddle  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  new  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  called  upon  by  respectable  and  influential  persons  for  informs 
tion  respecting  our  own7  they  should  not  neglect  to  enlighten  all  inqoirers. 
In  Germany,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  anxicros  to  become  Emperor  of  Ger* 
many,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  tlie  same  honor  in 
Italy.  The  idea  of  making  a  confederate  government  in  these  two  coon- 
tries  so  well  adapted  to  it,  is  excellent,  and  will  be  realized  through  the 
permanency  of  the  French  Republic  In  both  divisions  the  people  have  had 
instruction ;  in  the  former,  the  Hanse  towns  formed  a  confederacy,  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  first  power  in  Europe.  The  form  yet  exists  in 
the  free  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Frankfort  and  Lobeok,  and  may 
again,  if  improved,  reign  over  as  extensive  a  territory  as  it  did  in  past  ages. 
In  Italy,  Venice  and  Genoa  may  form  more  liberal  governments  than  those 
under  which  they  expired.  But  there,  there  will  be  Republics,  and  the 
experience  of  a  few  centuries  will  teach  them  as  it  has  all  oth^s.  Our  own 
Republic  is  more  liberal  than  it  was,  and  we  may  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  Italian  and  German  states. 
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"  r  win  arraign  them  straight — 
Come,  fit  tboa  here,  most  learned  justicer.** 

King  Lear, 

Law,  in  some  form,  teems  to  be  a  constituetit  element  in  dl  existences — 
firganic  as  well  as  inorganic,  rational  and  irrational,  animate  and  inani* 
mate ; — all  are  governed,  and  all  obey  the  rule,  except,  forsooth,  those  re- 
fractory few  who  insist  upon  the  defectibility  of  certain  of  the  administra- 
tors of  what  may  be  styled  judicial  law,  and  adopt  the  maxim  instead,  of— 
"  every  man  his  man  lawyer  J'     If  law  be  a  positive  good  to  the  community, 
we  assuredly  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  its  present  paucity  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Augustan  age,  in  this  respect,  must  have  dawned  upon  us,  for  iil 
lif  hat  respect  are  we  independent  of  its  despotic  sway  1    It  greets  us  at  the 
rery  advent  of  our  being,  and  attends  us  through  each  successive  stage  of 
its  duration,  down  to  its  close.    Our  fashion  of  costume  and  apparel,  our 
choice  and  mode  of  eating  and  drinking,  our  habits  of  working  and  sleep- 
ing, and  all  the  forms  of  cHir  moral  and  intellectual  being — in  a  word,  our 
tntire  proper  self,  *'  body,  soul,  and  ^irit,"  yields  willing  allegiance  to  law. 
What  is  true  of  man  individually,  is  true  of  the  species  in  the  concrete  : 
and  what  may  be  affirmed  of  the  "  paragon  of  animals,"  may  also  be  pre- 
dicated of  all  subordinate  mundane  creatures.    We  are  accustomed  to  talk 
Ikmiliarly  of  things,  without  reflecting  upon  the  principles  they  involve : 
for  instance,  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  are  clearly  revealed  when 
a  case  of  "  assault  and  battery"  occurs  in  the  street,  between  two  individu- 
als—the tmncideiue  between   these   governing   principles    is  also  very 
Btriking  and  ail-convincing — at  least  to  the  parties  concerned.    These  mul- 
tiform phases  of  law  constitute  the  very  condition  of  things,  and  seem  to 
serve  as  so  ,many  heir-looms,  to  connect  together,  as  with  a  ligament,  the 
several  members  of  the  great  human  family  ;  yet,  though  descending  to  us 
as  a  kind  of  natural  inheritance,  we  have  to  pay  as  dearly  for  each  govern- 
ing habit  or  law,  as  when  one  vainly  essays  to  have  his  wrongs  righted  at 
a  Ugal  tribunal.     Human  laws  are  designed  mainly  to  protect  absolute 
rights ;  the  laws,  or  the  lawyers,  however,  often  interfere  with  what  seems 
absolutely  right,  till  there  is  nothing  absolutely  left  of  the  original  right — 
and  absolute  wrong  is  of  necessity  the  consequence.    Those  reputed  allies 
—equity  and  justice — seem  in  these  boasted  days  of  "  progress,"  not  only 
Co  have  repudiated  their  avowed  relationship,  but  even  to  have  well-nigh 
lost  all  kind  of  respect  for  each  other.*    Cato,  it  is  stated,  pleaded  four 
hundred  cases,  and  won  them  all.    Charity  would  lead  us  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  a  sterner  virtue  existed  in  his  day,  at  amy  rate  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  the  insignia  of  the  well-balanced  scales  of  the  blind  goddess. 
It  is  with  law  as  with  phy8tc--the  less  we  have  to  do  with  it  the  better : 
both  commodities  being  but  a  negative  good,  if  not  indeed  a  positive  evil. 

*  The  diOcnhy  of  aeceitaiohig  the  practoe  meaning  of  Um,  led  to  the  eatahlishment  of  a  dl*- 
linct  branch  of  JarUprudeBoe,  called.  e^tVy.  Lord  Cbanoellor  Bldon,  it  will  be  reateaberad, 
presided  aometbing  like  half  a  eeotarpr  over  ibe  highest  inftiiation  of  this  kind  io  Englaad ;  m 
ReqnenUy  indeed  waa  his  mi^^My  nnnd  poiiied  on  qncitiona  of  gravest  import,  that  the  ntaxMt 
hia  exceasive  erndiUon,  caation  and  aiodesty  wonld  nermk  bim  10  arrive  at.  after  montha,  and 
often  years  of  patient  investigation,  waa— fo  do%iit.  Ko  mnater  mind  of  nsodem  tinei^  ycUtaps 
waa  a  more  ihoroogfa  dcmbter  ;  aad  yet  who  dares  question  hia  aagaciooa  worth  f 
VOL.  xxu.— NO,  cxx.  4  r^  ^ 
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Stilly  so  long  as  diseases  and  discord  disturb  the  social  fabric,  pacification 
and  pills  seem  to  be  indispensable ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  whatever  the  collective  wisdom  of  ancient  and  modern  sages 
has  prescribed  as  antidotes.  Meanwhile,  let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  the  hitherto  protracted  process  of  law,  will,  ere  long,  be  divested  of  its 
wilderness  waste  of  words,  and  reduced  down  to  the  simple  elements  of 
verity  and  common  sense ; — something  analogous  to  the  homoepathic  sys* 
tern  of  medicine.  Justinian  had  reduced  the  principles  of  law  to  three: 
first,  that  we  should  live  honestly ;  secondly,  that  we  should  hurt  nobody  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  we  should  give  to  every  one  his  due.  These  principles 
have,  however,  long  ago  become  obsolete  in  ordinary  legal  practice.  Natu- 
ral law  and  artificial,  possess,  it  would  seem,  little  in  common;  the  ibrmei 
indicates  man's  true  happiness  and  peace — the  latter  too  oiVen  proves  the 
bane  of  both.  It  is  said  that  no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  they  are 
contrary  to  those  of  nature ;  but  who  will,  for  instance,  venture  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  law  is 
more  beneficial  to  its  admin i^^trator,  the  lawyer,  than  the  party  whose  in- 
terests it  is  ostensibly  designed  to  subserve. 

Of  justice,  one  of  the  heathen  sages  has  shown,  says  Johnson,  with  great 
acuteness,  that  it  was  impressed  upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconvenieuees 
which  injustice  had  produced.  The  passage  referred  to  ia  the  following : 
''  In  the  first  ages,  men  acted  without  any  rule  but  the  impulse  of  desire ; 
they  practised  injustice  upon  others,  and  sufiered  it  from  others  in  retuni; 
but  in  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  pain  of  suffering  wrong  was  greatei 
•  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  it,  and  mankind,  by  a  general  compact,  submit- 
ted to  the  restraint  of  laws,  and  resigned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the  pain." 
Whether  to  expediency,  the  Decalogue,  or  an  intuitive  moral  sense  we 
trace  its  source,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  abstract  principle  of  justice 
is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  society.  If  law  were  but  the  synonyow  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  its  administrators,  without  exception,  men  of  in- 
fiexible  integrity,  would  any  one  be  found  to  complain,  as  now,  of  the 
grievous  pecuniary  costs  and  trouble  attending  its  ministrations?  Law  has 
been  compared  to  a  new  boot — a  luxury  which  we  approach  with  undis- 
guised reluctance,  and  quit  with  supreme  delight — a  thing  which  transforms 
the  ordinary  calm  and  placable  man  into  a  living  torment  to  himself  and 
all  around  him.  In  more  primitive  times,  our  simple-hearted  and  trusting 
grandsires  seem  to  have  settled  their  difierences  in  a  much  more  summary 
mode  than  we  are  accustomed  to :  possibly  because  they  possessed  fewer  of 
those  learned  expounders  of  legal  lore,  whose  province,  at  least  in  part,  ap- 
pears to  be  to  distort  plain  common  sense  and  truth  into  aU  the  tortuous  twists 
and  sinuosities  of  which  a  lawyer's  logic  is  susceptible.  Then,  an  **  ac- 
tion at  law"  was  a  mere  bagatelle ; — ^it  is  not  so  now;  it  forms  an  era  in  a 
man's  history.  Besides,  men  in  those  days  were  more  placable,  and  booq 
forgot  their  squabbles  and  animosities ;  now  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so ; 
it  would  be  a  direct  fraud  and  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  Ugai 
Subject.  It  is  Johnson,  we  believe,  who  says  that  a  multiplicity  of  laws  in- 
dicates a  vicious  state  of  society.  What  then  shall  be  predicated  of  our 
boasted  city  of  Gotham,  with  its  stupendous  statute  books  and  kgions  of 
lawyers  t 

We  suppose  no  one  will  imagine  that  we  are  advocating  the  suspension 
of  the  entire  legal  profession.  In  so  large  and  heterogeneous  a  community 
as  that  of  our  Empire  City,  for  example,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a  need 
lor  men  who  shall  be  empowered  to  arbitrate  between  contending  parties ; 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  where  so  many  conflicting  interests  exist, 
there  shall  not  be  found  frequent  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  prer.ogar 
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tive.  Yet  thai  is  no  reason  why  good  and  honest  citizens,  who  roaj  occa- 
sionally  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  and  whose  conscientious  scru- 
ples induce  them  to  appeal  to  an  accredited  authority  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputations,  should  become  the  victims  of  merciless  harpies,  who, 
under  pretext  of  defending  the  right,  seek  to  serve  their  own  pockets  rather 
than  their  client's  interests.  It  is  bad  to  have  to  abide  a  wrong  through 
the  cupidity  or  moral  obliquity  of  another ;  but  it  is  too  oflen  little  better 
than  doubling  the  mischief  "  to  go  to  law/'  A  man  may  be  swindled  out 
of  a  thousand  dollars  by  some  fraudulent  transaction ;  but  unless  he  appro- 
priate another  sum  of  proportionate  amount  to  fee  the  attorney  withal,  all 
access  to  legal  redress  is  denied  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  odds  he  may 
have  to  encounter,  if  his  adversary  choose  to  pay  special  fees  for  special 
pleading — i.  e.,  special  perversions  of  truth,  and  all  kinds  of  wanton  equivo- 
cation. The  fault,  in  some  instances,  rests  more  with  the  client  than  the 
counsel :  the  judicial  reports  exhibit  many  such  absurdities.  Recently  in 
the  Chancery  Court  of  Great  Britain,  the  ease  of  Narty  vs.  Duncan  oc- 
curred, in  which  suit  actually  two  tkausand pounds  sterling  were  expended 
in  determining  which  party  was  liable  to  paint  a  board  and  whitewash  a 
aign  1  Who  pities  such  insane  squabblers  1  they  deserve  all  they  meet 
with.  But  too  frequently  the  relations  between  the  seeker  of  justice  and  he 
who  retails  it,  results  as  did  the  Hibernian's  divided  inheritance :  **  Sure, 
and  I*m  heir  to  a  splendid  estate  under  my  father's  will,"  said  a  verdant 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  :  ''  when  he  died,«he  ordered  my  brother  to  divide 
the  house  wid  me,  and^  by  St.  Patrick,  he  did  it — for  he  tuck  the  inside 
himself^  and  giro  me  the  outside  V*  Lest,  however,  the  reader  should  deem 
us  unjustly  censorious,  we  may  remind  him  that  even  Lord  Brougham — 
the  most  undoubted  authority,  from  his  experience  in  all  departments  of 
legal  learning  and  judicial  administration — admitted  that  lawyers  stood  in 
the  reladon  of  umpires,  who  silenced  the  contending  parties  by  carrying 
off  the  booty :  affording  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fable  of  a  certain 
classic  writer  with  wb<Kn  we  usually  form  an  earfy  acquaintance. 

In  early  times,  chancellors  and  lawyers  combined  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  with  that  of  the  law*  In  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Judges,  we  learn 
that  among  these  clerical  chancellors,  there  occurs  but  one  who  did  not 
ultimately  reach  the  mitre.  This  was  John  Maunsel  (a.d.  1246,)  who, 
while  holding  the  Great  Seal,  became  Provost  of  Beverly,  bis  highest 
Ohmrch  preferment — but  not  his  only  one.  This  personage,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  held  at  once  700  livings.  He  had,  it  is  presumed,  pre- 
sented himself  to  all  that  fell  vacant,  and  were  in  the  gifk  of  the  Crown, 
while  he  was  chancellor.  The  greatest  pluralist  on  record  thought  himself 
nevertheless  an  ill-used  chancellor — and  with  some  reason*  too,  for  it  was 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  marble  chair  that  a  king  of  England  (since  the 
conquest)  first  practised  the  dispensing  power — and  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  non  obstante  clause  into  grants  and  patents. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  the  clerical  bore  to  the  legal  in 
this  dignitary ;  but  none  will  hesitate,  we  suppose,  to  apply,  in  his  case,  the 
old  adage — **  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  as  bad  as  too  little."  From  the 
same  authority  we  gather  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  ancient 
style  of  dress  used  in  court  by  the  profession.  The  "  wigs,"  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  still  in  vogue  in  England,  making  their  owners  look  like 
owls  in  an  ivy  bush ;  and  aJthough  our  legal  gentlemen  discard  the  badge 
of  the  silk  gown  and  bag-wig,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  still  retain  a 
full  measure  of  their  self-complacency. 

During  Mary's  reign,  the  lawyers  devoted  much  of  their  attention  to 
the  regulation  of  their  own  dress  and  personal  appearance.    To  check  the 
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erievanceof  "longbeaTds/'  m  order  was  issaed  by  die  Inner  Teni|4^ 
••  that  no  fellow  of  that  hooae  should  wear  hia  beard  abore  three  week^ 
•  irrowth,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20i."  The  Middle  Temple  enacted  «  that 
none  of  that  society  should  wear  great  breeches  in  their  hose  made  after 
the  Dutch.  Spanish,  or  Almain  fasWon.  or  lawn  opon  their  caps,  or  cwt 
doublets,  under  a  penalty  of  3*.  4d,  and  expulsion  for  the  second  ofefce. 
In  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  it  was  ordained  by  all  the  fmir  Inns  of  Court,  "  th^ 
none  except  knights  and  benchers  should  wear  in  their  doaWeta  or  taose 
any  liffht  colors,  save  scarlet  and  crimson,  nor  wear  any  npper  veiTet  cap, 
or  any  scarf  or  wings  in  their  gowns,  while  jerkins,  bnsktps,  or  relirrt 
shoes,  douWe  cufft  in  their  shirts,  feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  caps ;  and 
that  none  should  wear  their  study  gowns  in  the  city  any  further  than  ««* 
Bridge  or  Hoi  born  Bridge;  nor,  while  in  Commons,  wear  bpanish  clo^s, 
hword  and  buckler,  or  rapier,  or  gowns  and  hats,  or  gowns  girded  with  a 
datf<''er  on  the  back."  . 

As  the  opinions  of  the  great  "  colossus  of  literature"  are  cited  upon  aU 
imaffinable  topics,  and  by  many  regarded  as  oracular,  we  may  again  qoote 
his  testimony  in  behalf  of  our  sal>iect :  •'  The  law."  says  he,  "  is  the  last 
result  of  human  wisdom  acting  upon  human  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  "  Many  noble  names  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark,  such 
as  Blackstone  Sir  William  Jones,  Lord  Mansfield,  Chitty,  Coke,  Phillips, 
Starkie,  Sugden,  Stephens,  Story,  Kent,  Wirt,  Legard,  &c. ;  and  in  fot- 
mer  limes,  Burleigh,  More,  Bacon,  as  well  as  two  of  still  earlier  date, 
Diocles  and  Charondas,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  sanctioned  their  own 
laws  by  their  own  blood,  from  having  accidentally  infringed  some  arbi- 
trary tenets  they  had  themselves  instituted.  It  must  be  admitted  rather  a 
severe  test  of  their  boasted  virtue  and  inflexible  integrity.  Draco,  on  thte 
other  hand,  seemed  more  inclined  to  slaughter  everybody  else  rather  than 
himself.  A  curious  writer  thus  accounts  fef  the  history  of  the  totelar 
saint  of  this  distinguished  profession :  ,.    n  - 

«*  Evona,  a  lawyer  of  Brittany,  went  to  Rome  to  entreat  the  Pope  to  give 
the  lawyers  a  tutelar  or  patron  saint.  The  Pope  replied  that  he  knew  of 
no  saiut  not  already  disposed  of  to  some  other  profession*  His  Holiness, 
however,  proposed  that  he  should  go  round  the  church  of  Giovanni  di  Le- 
tirano  blindfolded,  and,  after  saying  a  number  of  Ave  Marias,  the  first 
saint  he  laid  hold  of  should  be  his  patron.  Tliis  the  good  oW  lawyer  oa- 
dertook  •  and  at  the  end  of  his  Ave  Marias,  stopped  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Michael'  where  he  laid  hold  of,  not  the  saint,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
devil,  under  the  saint^s  feet,  crying  out, '  This  is  our  saint,  let  him  be  ow 

Havinff  estaWisbed  the  origin  of  the  genius  or  guardian  spirit  of  this  em- 
dile  profession,  let  us  now  exhibit  some  of  the  protean  shapes  and  Tarioos 
desiffoations  under  which  it  is  recognised  amongst  us.  Qnamon  law  seems 
to  l^  the  basis  of  aW;  it  has  tttore  of  common  sense  in  its  oomposition  than 
its  counterpart,  civil  law,  which  may  be  said  on  most  occasions  to  treat  all 
who  appeal  to  Its  sympathies  too*t  Uncmtly :  notwfehatanding  the  gtett 
dramatist  says — 

"  Pity  U  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  out  tyrants  use  it  craelly  .** 

The  term  comnum  law  is  used  in  t<vo  distinct  senses:— in  its  legitimate 
and  leffal  signification  it  denotes  old  unwritten  law,  sanctioned  by  6u8i€^ 
and  precedent;  comprising,  it  has  been  said,  "  all  recognised  doctrines  and 
principles,  however  introduced,  which  are  neither  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
hook,  nor 'depend  on  the  adjudication  of  courts  of  equity : — in  its  eonreA- 
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liosal  umI  popular  aense,  it  is  uaed  to  diatingulBh  it  from  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  equity,  and  thus  it  comprises  all  the  systems  of  adjudicatioD,  both  crtmi- 
oai  and  civil,  administered  in  courts  having  trial  by  jury.  In  brief,  law  is 
aabdiTided  into  the  following  classification :  common  and  civil  law,  munici- 
pal, constitutional,  parliamentary,  ecclesiastical,  martial,  maritime  and  mili- 
tary— not  to  mention  equity  and  justice,  its  too  frequent  antagonists.  In 
like  manner,  the  balls  or  couru  of  judicature,  are  also  manifold.  In  Eng- 
limd  there  is  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  both  there  and  in  our  own 
land,  there  are  the  Superior  Court,  Chancery,  Common  Pleas,  Court  of  Ap- 

E^als,  Supreme  Court,  Courts  of  Errors  and  Equity,  the  Consistory  and 
cclesiaatical  Courts,  4tc. ;  ejLclusive  of  these,  we  should  mention  those 
august  bodies  of  collective  wisdom,  whose  guardianship  of  the  public  weal 
tod  well-doing  resides  in  the  seoate  chambers  of  our  several  states,  and  at 
the  national  capitol.  At  none  of  these  depositories  of  justice  do  its  worthy 
purveyors,  however,  venture  to  dispense  its  favors  free  of  costs, — 

"  CoDvinoed  a  rhing  flo  rare  at  that  ia, 
Should  not  be  oiraulated  gratis  .-*' 

On  the  contrary,  these  barterers  of  principle  for  interest  make  a  man 
pay  at  a  ruinous  rate,  in  most  instances,  if  he  has  the  temerity  thus  to 
appeal  to  first  principles  to  settle  a  dispute.  The  poor  pitiable  victim 
of  the  law— one  who  fairly  gets  into  its  meshes  and  labarynthine  invo- 
lutions, seldom  escapes  without  broken  bones,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  becoming 
a  bag  of  bones  and  skin,  through  the  cupidity  and  cunning  of  these 
amenders  of  public  morality,  with  their  bills  of  costs  and  penalties,  parch- 
ments and  briefs.  During  the  famous  Lord  Eldon's  chancellorship,  who 
held,  we  observed  before,  an  almost  interminable  term  of  administration, 
cases  of  equity  were  so  consonant  with  his  high  sense  of  rectitude,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  retained  counsel,  (who,  of  course,  were  nothing  loath,)  in 
some  instances,  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  purse  of  the  parties  concerned — this  being  the  unfailing  guage.  The 
longest  suit  on  record,  in  England,  is  one  which  existed  between  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  the  heirs  of  Lord  Berkeley,  re- 
specting some  property  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It  began  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  depending  until  the  beginning  of  that 
of  James  I.,  when  it  was  finally  compounded ; — being  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  !  And  to  come  nearer  home,  there  was 
a  case  recently  determined,  which  was  pending  three  years,  before  the  courts 
in  Wyoming  county,  New-York.  It  was  a  suit  to  recover  $25,  the  amount 
of  a  note  given  for  a  horse,  &c. :  the  verdict  was  ultimately  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff  in  amount  claimed,  with  the  modest  item  of  costs  of  9800! — 
Does  not  all  this  tend  to  confirm  the  old  supposition,  that  the  father  of  evil 
has  much  to  do  with  these  limbs  of  the  law,  who  set  people  at  loggerheads, 
and  then  prevent  their  reconciliation  till  their  pockets  have  been  rifled  of 
all  their  property  %  It  has  often  been  observed,  also,  that  on  this  account  it  is 
that  we  see  so  few,  if  any,  of  the  conscientious  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  among  the  class. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  witness,  named  Lincoln,  was  called  to 
prove  a  handwriting;  and  having  looked  at  the  paper  sometime  without 
speaking,  Mr.  Erskine  exclaimed,  **  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  belief?  don't 
let  the  devil  overlook  Lincoln^  but  give  us  your  belief  of  the  handwriting." 
The  witness,  with  great  composure,  turned  round,  and  said,  "  I  did  not 
observe,  sir,  that  you  were  overlooking  me,  and  as  for  the  handwriting,  I  can 
form  no  judgment  of  it/'     The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  law  reform,  when  he  had 
not  the  hope  of  the  chancellorship,  or  the  fear  of  fickle  fortune  before  his 
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ejes,  described  the  law  as  intended  to  be — "  the  staflT  of  honestj  and  the 
shield  of  innocence ;"  but  he  added,  that  it  "  actually  is  a  two-edged  sword 
of  craft  and  oppression."  This  is  a  noble  instrument  perverted  to  the  vilest 
purposes,  ^sop  has  a  fable  to  the  effect  that  a  swallow  built  her  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  a  court  of  justice.  Before  her  young  brood  could  fly,  a  serpent 
glided  out  of  his  hole  and  devoured  them  up.  When  the  poor  bird  returned 
to  her  nest  and  found  it  empty,  she  began  a  pitiable  wailing,  and  when  it 
was  suggested  that  she  was  not  the  first  that  had  been  thus  defrauded, ''  true," 
she  replied,  ''  it  is  not  my  little  ones  oni^  that  I  mourn,  but  that  I  should 
have  been  wronged  in  the  very  place  where  the  injured  fly  for  redress."  It 
is  a  common  phrase  with  the  profession,  that  **  there  is  no  wrong  withont  a 
remedy :"  it  seems  somewhat  problematical,  however,  as  to  where  the  re- 
medy is  to  be  found.  A  wrong  being  but  the  suspension  of  right,  aH  the 
Jaw  proposes  is  to  reinstate  the  injured  party ;  but  equity  being  the  boasted 
spirit  of  law,  and  as  essences  soon  evaporate, — ^as  far  as  the  remedy  is  eoo- 
cerned,  the  law  usually  leaves  a  client  in  much  the  same  condition  in  which 
it  found  him.  The  pre-requisitea  for  an  action  at  law,  in  a  legal  sense,  are, 
according  to  the  admission  of  a  retired  barrister,  when  appealed  to  on  the 
subject, — *'  a  good  cause,  a  good  purse,  a  good  counsel,  a  good  judge,  a 
good  jury,  and  good  luck."  What  with  their  canine  Latin  and  the  perpe- 
tual wrangling  of  opposing  counsel,  as  well  as  their  pertinacious  perversity 
for  torturing  simple  facts — what  was  originally  clear  and  intelligible,  at 
length  becomes  such  mystification,  that  to  one  not  initiated  into  the  sophisms 
and  subtleties  of  legal  disquisition,  it  appears  impossible  to  distinguislk 
between  the  wrong  and  the  right.     So,  .as  the  old  song  has  it, — 

"  If  you're  fond  of  pure  vexation, 
Latiu  and  botberation, — 
You're  just  in  a  8ituati«>n — 

To  enjoy  a  suit  at  law." 

Thus,  having  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  public  opinion 
our  case  against  the  pettifoggers  of  the  law,  it  now  remains  that  we  cite 
the  testimony  before  the  jury,  and  await  the  is9ue  of  their  verdict.  Had 
thojse  worthy  judicial  exemplars,  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
been  made  models  of  imitation  by  their  successors,  we  should  have  found 
but  scanty  materials  to  sustain  our  presentment  against  the  crafl ;  but,  do 
we  ask,  how  stands  the  facts  in  the  premises  ?  Let  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  clear-headed  writers  of  the  day — Douglas  Jerrold — be  the 
reply : 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  truths  brought  to  fight  by  political 
economy,  is,  that  Jaw  never  interferes  with  the  natural  functions  of  society  but  to 
dernnge  them.  Its  restrictions  are  not  only  injurious,  they  are  also  at  once  mul- 
tifnrious  and  incoherent.  Plain  men,  therefore,  cannot  understand  nor  comply 
with  them.  Each  iiisn  has  in  his  own  faculties  the  means  of  doing  bis  daty  essilj 
to  God  and  his  neighbor;  but  his  doty  to  the  king  and  the  Parliament  musk  be 
taught  and  interpreted  to  him  by  the  legal  profession. 

**  Whenever  our  business  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  law,  we  must  flee  for 
help  to  a  man  who  professes  to  understand  it,  and  who  has  helped  to  moDopolise 
the  interpretation  of  it  by  making  it  cumbrous  and  complicated.  The  profession 
takes  property  particularly  under  its  especial  care.  For  poverty  has  no  regard, 
it  has  only  chastisement.  The  land  a  man  tills,  and  the  beautiful  machines  ho 
makes,  he  can  scarcely  sell  without  a  lawyer's  help.  Where  property  is  con- 
cerned a  child  cannot  be  poitioned,  nor  a  marriage  contracted,  nor  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  family  fairly  disposed  of  by  the  most  enlightened  common  sense.  It 
must  be  done  by  a  lawyer.  Whenever  we  have  to  walk  amidst  the  iotricactes 
>vhich  have  been  erected  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  wo  must  supplicate  the  aid 
of  one  of  their  guiding  hands,  and  rauat  pay  laj^ely  for  the  assistauce.    The  moat 
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ignoi*ant  are  competent  to  oomprehend  nature,  and  walk  as  ahe  directs ;  but  the 
Tfiseat  and  niott  sagacious  man  is  not  competent,  without  legal  help,  to  compre- 
hend the  laws  of  the  land.  The  barristers,  for  their  own  purposes,  hold  the 
human  race  in  tutelage.  Mankind  are  made  their  wards.  They  are  scarcely 
allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  behalf;  they  must  not  defend  themselves;  they 
must  employ  a  barrister.  To  escape  the  wiles  of  one  member  of  the  profession 
they  must  fee  another.  If  it  be  said  that  this  applies  to  attorneys  rather  than 
barristers,  the  reply  is,  that  the  attorneys  can  cany  no  suit  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
that  the  barristers,  whom  they  instruct  and  fee,  are,  for  a  fee,  the  ready  instru- 
ments of  their  dirtiest  work.  Thus,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  the  members  of 
the  profession  do,  id  fact,  make  busioesa  for  each  other,  and  gather  wealth  by  en- 
closing industry  in  their  toils.  The  productive  classes  are  their  legal  prey. 
They  are  ligatures  impeding  the  growth,  and  issues  drawing  off  the  life-hlood  of  . 
society  ;  they  remove  no  inconvenience  ;  they  create  no  convenience.  A  physi- 
cian cr  surgeon  assuages  pain,  and  may  be  a  comfort  to  his  patient ;  lawyers  are 
only  plagues,  and  even  those  who  use  them  for  bad  purposes  receive  their  services 
with  impatience;  they  neither  feed,  clothe,  instruct,  nor  cure  their  fellows  ;  they 
fire  the  ofispring  of  conquest,  oppression,  and  wrong;  and  their  lives  are  passed 
in  aupporting  the  ^sawe  of  their  parents.** 

The  lawyer,  unlike  the  physician,  has  not  the  opportunity  for  indulging 
eccentricity  of  character ,^-whether  it  respects  conduct  and  deportment,  or 
opinions ;  yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  instances  of  this  claes,  and  a 
lew  which  we  have  marked  in  onr  researches,  we  now  subjoin.  Serjeant 
Prinze— on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
4:oart  densely  crowded,  the  case  being  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest — 
made  a  speech  of  three  hwns*  duration,  whose  soporific  influence,  aided 
i>y  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  court,  caused  a  boy,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  a  transverse  beam  over  the  heads  of  tlie  spectators,  to  fall,  not 
only  asleep,  but  also  on  the  people  below.  His  own  injuries  were  unim« 
|H>rtant,  but  several  individuals  in  court  were  seriously  hurt ;  and  as  the 
blame  was  laid  upon  the  prosy  counsel's  Jong  yarn,  he  was  tried  at  the 
circuit  table,  found  gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  dozen  of 
wine,  which  he  did  without  wincing  or  complaining.  As  an  instance  of 
noble  independence  of  character,  we  might  refer  to  the  incident  recorded 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  dignity  with  which  he  enforced  the 
rules  of  debate.  Upon  one  occasion  he  called  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to 
order,  who,  incensed  at  the  interruption,  insolently  reproached  the  chan- 
cellor with  Ills  plebeian  origin,  and  recent  admission  into  the  peerage. 
Previous  to  this  time  Thurlow  had  spoken  so  frequently,  that  he  was  lis- 
tened to  hyithe  House  with  evident  impatience.  When  the  duke  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  his  lordship  arose  from  the  woolsack,  and  advanced 
slowly  to  the  place  from  whence  the  chancellor  generidiy  addresses  the  as- 
sembled peers ;  then  fixing  upon  the  duke  the  look  one  may  suppose  Jove 
to  have  assumed  as  he  grasped  the  thunder, — '*  I  am  amazed,"  he  said,  **  at 
the  attack  which  the  noble  lord  has  made  upon  roe ;  yes,  my  lords,  I  repeat, 
I  am  amazed  at  his  grace's  speech,'*  his  voice  and  manner  still  increasing 
in  earnestness ;  "the  duke  cannot  look  before  him,  behind  him,  or  on 
either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  sdme  noble  peer  who  owes  his  seat  in 
(his  House  to  his  successful  exertions  in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong. 
Does  he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as  to  being  the 
accident  of  an  accident  ?  To  all  these  noble  lords,  the  language  of  the 
noble  duke  is  as  applicable,  and  as  insulting,  as  it  is  to  myself;  but  I  do  not 
fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone.  No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than 
I  do ;  but,  my  lords,  I  must  say  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  1  the  peerage. 
Nay  more,  1  can  say.  and  will  say,  that,  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  as 
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Speaker  of  ih'u  rigfal  hoooraUe  Hoose,  0  keeper  of  tke  Gmt  Seil,  mm 
goardiao  of  btf  najestj'a  eoii9eiefice»  m  Lord  Higk  ChaaccUor  of  Engiaad, 
naj,  even  ia  Ifaat  character  aicwe  in  which  hie  grace  would  Umk  k  an  m^ 
front  to  he  coasidered,  hot  which  none  can  dray  mte — as  a  aMa — I  am  at 
this  moment  as  respectable — I  beg  leare  to  add,  I  am  at  this  moment  as 
rnnch  respected — as  the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  npon."    The  effect 
of  this  speech,  both  within  and  m  ithoot  the  walls  of  Parliament,  was  pn>> 
digioos ;  it  gave  Lord  Thnriow  an  ascendency  in  the  Hooae,  nanarpaaaed 
by  any  previoas  incumbent  of  the  woolsack,  and  has  placed  him  in  a  no 
less  plaosible  aspect  with  the  people  of  all  times  and  all  politieal  ciffrJa 
Not  only  was  this  worthy  representative  of  the  Irigh  coart  of  equity  a  moal 
convivial  ham  vivant,  he  was,  also,  in  the  popular  aeceputioa  c^  the  tenn, 
a  wit.     As  brevity  is  said  to  be  the  sou]  of  the  article  aforesaid,  we  present 
the  reader  with  the  following  small  dose.     Once  at  uble,  Piu  was  eapatia- 
tiog  on  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  over  the  English  langoage,  and  cited 
as  an  instance,  the  fact  that  two  negatives  made  a  thing  more  posiiive  than 
one  affirmative  could  do.     "  Then  yoar  father  and  mother !"  eidaiaaad 
Thurlow,  in  his  usual  gruflT  style,  '*  must  have  been  themsehres  two  nega- 
tives, to  have  introduced  such  a  positive  fieUow  as  you  are."    Thurlovr,  ia 
law,  has  been  regarded  something  in  the  sania  light  with  Abemethy  in 
physic,  very  rough,  rude,  and  even  insolent — a  feature  that  tarnished  his 
reputation,  and  which  ultimately  was  the  caose  of  his  being  deprived  of 
the  chaucellorship.     His  otier  iudifiereace  to  the  claims  of  rdtgioo,  waa 
no  less  conspicuous, — a  aomewbat  amusing  incident  connected  wkh  arhieh, 
is  given  as  follows.    He  was  once  wait^  apon  by  a  deputation  of  dia> 
aenterSy  to  request  him  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act     When  the 
deputation  (who  came  by  appointment)  arrived,  they  were  ushered  into  the 
chancellor's  library,  where  a  plentiful  collation  awaited  their  tHscusMm. 
At  length  bis  lordship  made  his  appearance,  when,  gratified  by  their  veoep> 
tion,  they  made  a  long  harangue,  to  which  he  made  a  short  reply,  m  the 
following  words:  "Gentlemen,  you  have  called  on  roe  to  request  my  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.    Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act ;  I  care  not  whether  your  religion  has  the  ascendency  or 
mine,  or  any,  or  none ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  you  are  uppermost  yoa 
will  keep  us  down,  and  now  we  are  uppermost  we  will  keep  you  down." 
One  more  characteristic  notice  of  his  lordship's  irreligious  tendencies,  and 
we  take  our  leave  of  him.     His  brother,  the  biahop  of  Durham,  it  seems, 
possessed  but  i^ender  influence  over  him  in  this  respect,  for,  in  seeking  to 
vindicate  his  character  before  some  company  on  one  occasion,  he  had  to 
admit  that  his  appeals  to  the  Divine  Being  were  only  audible  when  saflfering 
from  acute  twinges  of  that  fashionable,  but  by-no-means-to-be-coveted- 
complaint,  the  gout ! 

The  bishop  in  question  was  about  as  direct  in  bis  method  of  vindicatiag 
his  brother's  reputation,  as  the  bungling  Hibernian,  who,  on  being  asked  how 
he  liked  his  newly  adapted  caaniry,  replied  in  the  following  lucid  and  unam- 
biguous phrase  :  '*  If,  plase  God,  I  live  till  I  die,  which  I  don't  much  sus- 
pect, I'll  see  ould  Ireland  yit,  before  I  lave  Uuebee !''  And  this  reminds  us 
of  another  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  coming  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  said  pathetically,  '*  Is  it 
what  I  came  here  for,  you  mane  ?  Arrah,  by  the  powers,  you  may  be  sure 
it  wasn't  for  vatU,  for  I  had  plenty  of  that  at  home.''  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Eldon,  no  less  renowned  for.  his  dis- 
tinguished doubting  propensity.  Many  were  the  squibs,  to  proae  or  verse, 
of  which  the  Fabius  of  Chancellors  was  the  subject.  To  one,  by  Sir 
George  Rose,  a  happy  retort  was  made  by  his  lordship,  as  seen  in  the  sob- 
joined  extract :  r^  T 
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**  My  most  valued  and  wltfy  friend,  Sir  Georf^e  itoeet  when  at  the  bar,  Having 
the  note*book  of  the  regular  reporter  of  Lord  Eldon's  deciaipae  put  into  hie  hand, 
with  a  request  ^at  be  woald  taM  a  note  for  biin  of  anv  decision  which  should  be 
given,  entered  in  it  the  fbllowiog  lines  as  a  isi\l  record  of  all  that  was  matiprial 
which  hud  occurred  durmg  the  day  : — 
Mr.  Leach 
Made  a  speech, 

Angry,  neat,  bat  wrong ; 
Mr.  Hart. 
On  the  other  part. 

Was  heavy,  dull,  and  long : 
Mr.  Packet 
)  Made  the  ca«e  darker, 

Which  was  dark  enough  without : 
Mr.  Cooke 
Oited  his  foook, 
1  Aad  the  ChanceUer  iaid^<  I  bovbt/ 

I  This  j'ew  d'eaprit  flying  about  Weetmtn^ter  Hnll,  reached  Am  Chanoellor,  tvlw 

I  was  very  OBoch  amosed  with  it,  BOtwitbatanding  the  allosioB  to  his  dopbting  pro*- 

^  pensity.    Soon  after,  Mr.  Eose  having  to  argue  before  him  a  very  uotenabt^ 

fNToposition,  he  gave  his  opinioD  very  grgvejy,  and  with  infinite  grace  and  feliei|y 

thus  concluded  :*— *  for  these  reasons,  the  judgment  must  be  against  your  clients ; 

and  hcre^  Mr,  Rose^  the  Chancellor  does  im)t  doubt.*  "  , 

Lord  CampbeU'a  recent  Memoirs  of  the  Judges  and  Chaneellofs,  aSirds 
a  pleotifiil  supply  of  eharacteristic  ainecdote.  We  shsU  only  quote  |he 
following  as  a  sample :  It  refers  to  one  who  seemed  to  prefer  deddon  tt 
doubt ;  albeit  his  decision  and  sense  of  riglU  wss  too  fneqaeotiy  decidedly 
eoreng: 

"  Although  hardly  any  of  Lord  Looghboroagh's  judgments  ware  reversed,  it 
most  be  confessed  that  liieir  authority  1^  not  been  considerod  very  high  among 
lawyers.  When  Lord  Elleoborough  was  d'mingat  a  puisne  Judge's — having  been 
long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  him  in  the  drawing-room,  the  lady  of  the  house 
stepped  up  and  said,  *  Come,  my  Lord,  do  give  us  some  of  your  cooversatioo — 
you  have  been  talking  law  long  enough.'  *  Madam,*  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  we  have  not  been  talking  law,  or  anything  like  law ;  we  have 
f  been  talking  of  one  of  the  decisions  of  Lord  Loughborough  !* " 


'  It  might  be  amusing  to  pick  up  a  colleotlon  of  cases  of  legal  eecetitrici- 

'  ties;  but  as  our  space  is  necessarily  restricted,  we  shsll  merely  group  the 

^  few  before  us,  at  random,  relying  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  any 

^  apparent  want  of  order.     The  medical  faculty  &  not  aione,  it  should  be 

'  Lome  in  mind,  assert  a  monopoly  in  the  use  of  ^mme  Latin,  as  the  following 

'  incident  will  show  : 

^  Lord  Kenyoo's  classical  acquirements  sre  well-known  to  have  been  hui 

'  slender.    He  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  food  of  ornamenting  his  judg- 

ments with  Latin  quotations,  which  did  not  always  fall  exactly  into  their 
right  places.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  his  summipg 
np  in  the  following  manner  :  '  Having  thus  discharged  your  consciences, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  may  retire  to  your  homes  aad  your  hearths  in 
peace  ;*  and  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  well  performed  your 
duties  as  citizens,  you  may  lay  down  your  beads  upon  your  pillows,  and  say, 
'  Aut  C<esar  aut  nuUue  !'  Upon  another  occasion,  his  Lordship  wishing 
to  illustrate  in  a  strong  manner  the  conclusiveness  of  some  fact,  thus  ad- 
f  dressed  tfae  jury :  <  Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  noses 

i  upon  your   faces  ! — Laiet  anguis  in  herbd  P       Even    deaih  could    not 

t  divorce  him  from  his  bad  Latin.    Upon  his  hst^hment  it  is  said,  there  was 

'  inscribed  Mors  Janua  tntO.    On  this  fact  being  related  to  Lord  EJlenbo- 

)  rough,  his  Lordship  observed,    '  Yes,  sir :  it  was  by  his  own  psrticulsr 

»  directions, — and  moreover,  it  saved  the  expense  of  a  ^*P**^®**^'r^p.p.QTp 
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Oarraa's  T^rsatiie  and  read  j  wit  liaa  long  been  proverbial ;  like  Lord 
Norbarj,  his  name  has  been  classed  among  those  of  Voltaire,  Swift,  and  the 
humorists  of  their  day  down  to  oar  own.  One  or  two  will  snflSee :  Mr. 
Curran  was  engaged  in  a  legal  argument;  behind  him  stood  his  colleague, 
a  gentleman  whose  person  was  remarkably  tall  and  slender,  and  who  had 
originally  intended  to  take  orders.  The  judge  observing  that  the  case 
under  discussion  involved  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  law — *  Then/  said 
Curran,  ^  I  can  refer  your  lordship  to  a  high  authority  behind  me,  who  was  once 
intended  for  the  church,  though  in  my  opinion  he  was  fitter  for  the  steeple.' 

'No  man,'  said  a  wealthy  but  weak-beaded  barrister,  '  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  who  has  not  an  independent  landed  property.'  '  May  I  ask, 
sir,'  said  Mr.  Curran, '  how  many  acres  make  a  i^ise-acre  V  *  Could  you  not 
have  known  this  boy  to  be  my  son,  from  his  resemblance  to  me?'  asked  a 
gentleman.  Mr.  Curran  answered,  'Yes,  air,  the  maker's  name  is  stamped 
upon  the  hladeJ  Mr.  Curran  being  asked,  '  what  ao  Irish  gentleman,  just 
arrived  in  England,  could  mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his  toague  V 
answered, '  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catch  the  English  accent.'  At  a  public 
dinner,  he  was  defending  his  countrymen  against  the  imputation  of  beingr  a 
naturally  vicious  race.  *  Many  of  our  faults,  for  instance,  (said  he)  arise 
from  our  too  free  use  of  the  circulating  medium,  (pointing  to  the  wine,)  bat 
I  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being  horn  drunk,* 

In  Pagan* $  Life  of  &€hmnelh  welnd  several  piquant  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  that  great  representative  of  Repeal  We  have  heard  him  speak  ia 
the  British  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  can  readily  imagine  how  much  of  tbe 
spirit  of  his  humor  is  lost  in  its  being  retailed.  He  was  once  examining  a 
witness,  whose  inebriety,  at  the  time  to  which  the  evideoce  referred,  it  was 
essential  to  his  client's  case  to  prove.  He  quickly  discovered  tbe  man's 
character.  He  was  a  fellow  who  may  be  described  as  '  half- foolish  with 
roguery.'  '  Well,  Darby,  you  told  the  truth  to  this  gentleman  t*  *  Yes,  your 
honor,  Counsellor  O'Connell.'  •  How  do  you  know  my  name  V  *  Ah  !  sure 
every  one  knows  our  own  pathriot*  *  Well,  you  are  a  good-humored,  honest 
fellow;  now  tell  roe.  Darby,  did  you  take  a  drop  of  anything  that  day}' 

*  Why,  your  honor,  I  took  mjf  share  of  a  pint  of  spirits.*  '  Your  share  oi 
it ;  now,  by  virtue  of  your  oath,  was  not  your  share  of  it  all  but  the  pewter  T* 
'  Why,  then,  dear  knows,  that's  true  for  you,  sir.'  The  court  was  convulsed 
at  both  question  and  answer.  It  soon,  step  by  step,  came  out  that  the  man 
was  drunk,  and  was  not  therefore  a  com^tent  witness.  Thus  O'Connell 
won  his  case  for  his  client. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  bis  ready-tact  and  infinite  resource  in  the  defence 
of  his  client.  In  a  trial  at  Cork  for  murder,  the  principal  witness  swore 
strongly  against  the  prisoner.  He  particularly  swore  that  a  hat,  found  near 
the  place  of  the  murder,  belonged  to  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  James. 

*  By  virtue  of  your  oath,  are  yoa  sure  that  this  is  th6  same  hat  V  *  YesJ 
'Did  you  examine  it  carefully  before  you  swore  in  your  information,  that  it 
was  the  prisoner's f  'I  did.'  'Now  let  me  see,'  said  O'Connell,  as  he 
took  up  the  hat  and  began  to  examine  it  carefully  in  the  inside.  He  then 
gelled  aloud  tbe  name  of  James  slowly,  thus,  J-a^m-e-s.  '  Now  do  you 
mean  those  words  were  in  the  hat  when  you  found  it  1'  'I  do.'  '  Did  you 
see  them  there  V  '  I  did.'  *  And  this  is  the  same  hat  Y  *  It  is.'  '  Now, 
my  lord,'  said  O'Connell,  holding  up  the  hat  to  the  bench,  *  there  is  an  end  of 
the  case, — there  is  no  name  whatever  inscribed  in  the  hat'  The  result  was 
an  instant  acquittal. 

The  following  anecdote  of  two  eminent  pleaders,  Pinckney  and  Emmet, 
we  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knickefiocker :  it  is  an  admirable  rebuke 
«pon  those  who  suppose  that  irony,  sarcasm  and  invective  constitute  the 
essentials  of  forensiG  eloqaeaoe.  ^  t 
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**  We  do  not  know  wben  we  haTo  eneouotered  a  more  forcible  exemplification 
of  the  tmtfa,  *  diat  a  soft  answer  tarneth  awaj  wrath,'  than  is  afforded  io  the  ensn- 
ing  anecdote  :  On  one  occasion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
eloquent  Irish  exile,  Mr.  Emmet,  and  the  distinguished  orator,  Mr.  Pinclmey, 
were  on  opposite  sides  in  an  important  cause,  and  one  whieh  the  latter  had 
much  at  heart.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  he  travelled  out  of  the  cause  to 
make  observations  personal  and  extremely  oflTeosive,  on  Mr.  Emmet,  with  a  view 
probably  of  irritathig  him  and  weakening  his  reply.  Mr.  Emmet  sat  quiet  and 
endured  it  all.  It  seemed  to  have  sharpened  his  intellect,  without  having  irritated 
his  temper.  When  the  argument  was  through,  he  said,  *  Perhaps  he  oucht  to 
notice  the  remarks  of  the  opposite  counsel,  but  this  was  a  species  of  war£ire  in 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  little  experience,  uid  one  in  which  he 
never  dealt.  Hewas  willing  that  his  learned  opponent  should  have  all  the  advan- 
tage he  promised  himself  from  the  displsy  of  his  talents  in  tiiat  way.  When  he 
came  to  this  country  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was  happy  to  say,  that  from  the  bar 
generally,  and  the  court  univereally,  be  bad  experienced  nothing  but  politenesst 
and  even  kindness.  He  believed  the  court  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  be 
had  said  or  done  nothing  in  this  cause  to  merit  a  different  treatmenL  He  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  admire  and  even  reverence  the  learning  and  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  he  was  the  last  man  from  whom  he  should  have  expected 
personal  observations  of  the  sort  the  court  had  just  witnessed.  He  had  been  in 
early  life  taught  by  the  highest  authority,  not  to  return  railing  for  railing.  He 
would  only  say  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  filled 
the  highest  office  his  countty  could  bestow  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He  waa 
very  9ure  that  he  had  not  learned  his  breeding  in  that  school.' 

*'  The  court  and  the  bar  were  delighted ;  fof  Mr.  Pinckney  was  apt  to  be  ocea- 
sionaliy  a  little  too  overbearing.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  merit  of 
resists Dce  against  the  natural  impulse  of  a  warm  Irish  temperament,  we  must 
admire  still  more  the  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Emmet.  Mr.  Pinckney,  as  we 
gather  from  Wheaton's  Life  of  that  gentleman,  afterwards  tendered  the  most 
ample  and  generous  apology.  *  The  manner,'  said  he,  *  in  which  Mr.  Emmet  has 
replied,  reproaches  me  by  its  forbearance  and  urbanity,  and  could  not  fail  to  hasten 
the  repentance  which  reflection  alone  would  have  produced,  and  which  I  am  glad 
to  have  so  public  an  occasion  of  avowing.  I  offer  him  a  gratuitous  and  cheerful 
atonement ;  cheerful,  because  it  puts  me  to  rights  with  myself  and  because  it  is 
tendered  not  to  ignorance  and  presumption,  but  to  the  highest  worth,  intellect  and 
morals,  enhanced  by  such  eloquence  as  few  may  hope  to  equal ;  to  an  interesting 
stranger  whom  adversity  hks  tried,  and  afflktion  struck  severely  to  the  heart ;  to 
an  exile  whom  any  country  might  be  proud  to  receive,  and  every  man  of  a  gen- 
erous temper  would  be  ashamed  to  offend.' " 

Lawyers  occasionally  know  bow  to  play  the  'artful  dodge,'  as  the 
following  equivocating  habit  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  English  bar 
evinces :  Serjeant  Atcherly  was  noted  for  his  manner  of  examining  a  witness, 
frequently  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  importance  of  the  fact  which  he  wished 
to  elicit,  by  previously  putting  some  immatenal  question,  which  he  always 
prefaced  thus :  *  Now,  sir,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  you,  and  1  don't 
care  which  way  you  answer  it.'  'This  being  frequently  |-epeated  in  the 
course  of  the  various  causes  in  which  he  wad  engaged,  did  not  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  bar.  Lord  Brougham  (then  Mr.  Brougham,)  meeting  htm 
one  morning  near  the  Temple,  accosted  him  thus  :  '  Jones,  I  am  going  to 
put  a  question  to  you,  and  I  don't  care  which  way  you  answer  it — How  do 
you  do?' 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  we  now  present  genuine  specimens  of  legal  rhet- 
oric in  the  far  West:  between  the  two  extremes  the  judicious  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  '  the  golden  mean.' 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  Can  you  for  an  instant  suppose  that  my  client  here* 
a  man  who  allers  sustained  a  high  depredation  in  society,  a  man  all  on  you  suspect 
and  esteem  for  his  many  good  qualities ;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  man  what  never  drinks 
less  than  a  quart  of  likker  a  day — can  you,  I  say,  for  au  instant,  suppose  that  this 
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ere  mna  would  be  gniltj  of  heokiog  e  box  of  peroueluun  eepe!  RaUlesoakes  md 
eoon-skins  forbid !  Picter  to  yourselves,  a  feller  fa«t  asleep  id  his  log  oabin,  with 
his  ioaocent  wife  and  orphao  children  by  bis  side,  all  nature  hushed  iu  deep  repose, 
•Dd  oaufffac  to  be  heard  but  the  mutteriog  of  the  aileat  tbuuder,  aod  the  hoUenng 
of  bull  frogs,  then  iaaagine  to  yourselves  a  feller  aaeaktog  up  to  the  door  Hke  a 
despicfible  hyena,  softly  entering  the  dweUiog  of  the  peaeeful  and  happy  iamilj,  and 
in  die  most  mendacious  and  dastardly  manner,  hooking  a  whole  boK  of  percuslnuB 
eaps !  Gentlenusn,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  dwell  upoA  themoastrocity  of  soch  a  scene  * 
My  feelings  turn  fh>in  such  a  picter  of  moral  turpentine,  like  a  big  woodchoek 
would  turn  from  my  dog  Rose !  I  cannot  for  an  instant  harbor  the  idea  that 
any  man  'm  these  diggins,  much  less  this  ere  rmo,  rouJd  be  gnilly  of  committiag 
an  act  of  such  rantaokerovs  and  unexampled  dwcrstion. 

**  Aod  now,  gentlemen,  after  this  *ere  brief  Tiew  of  the  case,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  make  up  your  minds  candidly  and  impartiallyt  and  give  us  such  a  TenKct  ss 
we  miglit  reasotnably  sospeet  from  such  an  enlightened  and  intolerable  body  of  our 
fellow-citizens ;  remembering  thai,  in  the  language  of  Nimrod,  who  fell  io  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hiil^  it  as  better  that  ten  men  eseape,  rather  than  one  guiixy 
one  should  sudfor." 

Now  for  a  Backwoods  Judge's  charge,  in  which  he  very  dexteronaly 
Refines  the  crime  of  murder  : 

**  Murder,  gentlemen,  •  is  where  a  man  is  murderously  killed.  The  kifler 
In  such  a  case,  is  a  murderer.  Murder  by  poison  is  as  much  murder  ss 
murder  with  a  gun.  It  is  the  murdering  which  constitutes  muixler  ia  the  eye  of 
the  law.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  murder  is  one  thing  and  manslaughter  aa- 
odier ;  therefore,  if  it  is  not  noanalaughter  it  must  be  murder.  Self-murder  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  One  man  cannot  commit /e^  de  se on  another;  that 
is  clearly  mf  view.  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  can  have  no  difficulty.  Murder,  1 
say,  is  murder.  The  murder  of  a  father  is  fratricide ;  but  it  is  not  fratricide  if  a 
man  murders  his  mother.  You  know  what  murder  is.  and  I  need  not  tell  yon 
•what  it  is  not  I  repeat,  that  murder  is  murder.  You  may  retire  upon  it  if  yon 
liko." 

When  a  Kentucky  judg^,  some  years  since,  was  asked  by  an  attornej, 
upon  some  strange  ruling,  *•  Is  that  law,  your  honor  t"  he  replied — "/jf  the 
court  understand  herself,  and  we  think  she  do,  it  are  !'* 

As  no  one  denies  that  the  bar  haa  been  ever  distinguished  for  eloquence, 
it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  cite  a  list  of  luminous  names  to  prove  the 
fact  Rather  would  we  present  the  following  curious  case  of  an  attomej, 
who  was  possessed  of  wonderful  facility  in  *' facing  both  ways :"  A  Scottisb 
lulvocate,  we  hai^e  forgotten  his  name,  who  having  on  a  certain  occasion  drank 
rather  too  freely,  was  called  on  uoei^pectediy  to  plead  in  a  cause  in  which 
he  had  been  retained.  The  lawyer  mistook  toe  party  for  whoin  he  was 
engaged,  and  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  agent  who  had  feed  him,  and 
to  the  absolute  horror  of  the  poor  client,  who  was  in  court,  he  delivered  a 
Jong  and  fervent  speech  directly  opposite  to  the  interests  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend.  Such  was  his  zesl,  that  no  whispered  remonstrance,  no 
jostling  of  the  elbow,  could  stop  him,  in  medio  gurgite  diccTidi,  But  just 
as  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the  trembling  solicitor,  in  a  brief  note,  in* 
focmed  him  that  he  had  been  pleading  for  the  wrong  party.  This  intima- 
tioU)  which  would  have  disconcerted  most  men,  had  a  very  different  efiect 
on  the  advocate,  who,  with  an  air  of  infinite  composure,  resumed  his  ora- 
tion. "  Such,  my  lords,"  said  he,  *'  is  the  statement  which  you  will  probably 
hear  from  my  learned  brother  on  the  opposite  side  in  this  cause.  I  shall  now, 
therefore,  beg  leave,  in  a  few  words,  to  show  your  lordship  how  utterly  un- 
tenable are  the  principles,  and  how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon  which  this 
very  specious  statement  has  proceeded."  The  learned  gentleman  then 
went  over  the  whole  ground,  and  did  not  take  his  seat  until  he  had  com- 
pletely and  euergeticdly  refuted  the  whole  of  his  former  pleading. 

(to  bx  conmcuxn.)  ^->  j 
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CoNciifo  CoitciNi  ^as  a  native  of  Itnly,  and  the  son  of  a  little  village 
notary.  He  married  Leonc^a  Galigai,  a  daughter  of  the  nurse  of  tlie 
qireen's  mother,  who  had  brought  with  her  duite  to  the  court  of  France 
several  Italians,  and  among  them  Coneini  and  his  wife.  For  them  she 
seemed  to  entertain  the  greatest  affectiou,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
when  the  parliament  conferred  on  her  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  she  in- 
Tested  Conc'mi  with  all  her  confidence,  loading  him  with  the  most  honorable 
distinctions,  and  entrusting  to  him  the  highest  offices  of  the  government. 
In  short,  the  whole  administration  of  that  powerful  state,  which,  by  the 
ability  and  patient  care  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  been  rescued  from  ruin, 
was  tlirown  into  the  hands  of  this  obscure  favorite.  These  extraordinary 
and  unjust  proceedings  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  for  long  and  loudly  had  the 
pi^incipal  lords  of  the  kingdom — the  ancient  servants  of  the  late  king — pro- 
tested against  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  Marshal,  though  without 
effect. 

It  did  not,  however,  escape  the  observation  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Marshal's  friends,  that  his  political  horizon  was  becoming  more  and  more 
obscure.  The  jealousy  &hown  by  the  old  lords  at  the  great  authority  possess- 
ed by  this  stranger,  gave  them  cause  to  fear  the  existence  of  plots  for  his 
destruction ;  and  though  the  character  of  the  young  king  was  mild  and  timid, 
yet  they  feared  the  blow  would  fall,  and  besought  Coneini  to  f)y.  But  he, 
more  confident  in  his  success  than  ever,  heeded  not  their  advice,  and  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  wife  and  friends,  obstinately  persii^ted 
in  remaining  in  France.     This  sealed  his  doom. 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  April,  the  young  king  rose  very  early.  Having 
announced  the  day  before  that  ou  the  morrow  he  would  go  to  the  chase,  a 
carriage  with  six  horses  was  in  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  grounds,  and 
his  gentlemen  and  body-guard  were  all  ready  to  accompany  him,  impatiently 
waiting  in  the  hall  the  signal  of  departure.  Meanwhile  young  Louis  was 
walking  in  great  agitation  in  the  grand  gallery  in  company  with  M.  De 
Vitry  and  D'Ornano. 

^'  At  least,  M.  De  Vitry,  I  wish  you  to  remove  my  mother  where  I  shall 
not  see  her — ^not  that  I  fear  her  presence  or  speeches — but  her  grief— her 
tears!" 

'*  Yes,  sire,  it  shall  all  be  over  in  an  hoar."  At  this  moment  an  esquire 
entered,  and  made  a  sign  to  M.  De  Vitry. 

"  Sire,  the  moment  has  arrived— I  go  to  remove  an  obstacle  from  the 
route  that  would  stop  your  progress." 

'*Go,  M.  De  Vitry.  You  were  always  brateand  faithful  by  the  side  of 
the  late  king,  our  father ;  you  must  be  the  same  to  the  son.  The  service 
that  you  are  aboat  to  render  me  is  a  greater  one  than  i  can  ever  be  called 
upon  for  you,  but  you  will  not  find  me  forgetful."  Vitry  started  ;  the  king 
seated  himself  in  silence,  and  to  hide  his  emotion,  amused  himself  by 
scratching  a  piece  of  parchment  with  the  blade  of  a  dagger. 
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Luynes,  another  nobleman  devoted  to  Louis,  had  concerted  with  De 
Vitry  the  evening  previous,  and  the  latter  was  to  have  charge  of  finishing 
the  Italian  in  the  morning.  He  had  placed  several  persons  on  the  watch 
who  were  to  prevent  the  Marshal  from  reaching  the  Louvre ;  the  lord  of 
Hallier,  his  brother  •in-law,  he  had  stationed  in  a  corner  of  the.  lower  court 
with  two  or  three  armed  men,  and  Persan  in  another  place  with  an  equal 
number  of  soldiers ;  Lachesnaye  was  to  act  as  sentinel  at  the  first  door. 
Vitry  himself,  while  waiting  the  signal,  set  ■  down  on  a  chest  in  the  hall  of 
the  Swiss,  and  conversed  with  the  guards  on  indifferent  subjects. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Marshal  left  his  hotel  to  go  to  the  Louvre,  accompanied 
by  fitly  or  sixty  personages  as  his  suite.  He  was  dressed  in  a  doublet  of 
fine  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  skirt  and  breeches  of  grey  velvet  An  elegant  horse- 
man,  all  his  movements  were  full  of  ease  and  grace,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  splendid  cortege  which  surrounded  him,  he  looked  more  like  one  of 
the  royal  blood,  than  an  officer  or  courtier  about  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
monarch.  Vitry,  warned  of  his  approach,  left  the  hall  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  threw  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  went  directly  to  the  gale 
of  the  Louvre.  Du  Hallier,  Persan,  and  their  men  followed — ^in  all,  about 
£fleen — and  surrounded  Vitry  in  the  passage  between  the  lower  court  and 
the  draw-bridge.  Slowly  they  opened  a  way  through  the  crowd  that  at- 
tended the  Marshal ;  meeting,  among  them.  Baron  du  Tour,  Sardiny,  Caisny, 
and  others,  several  of  whom  stopped  M.  De  Vitry  to  pay  their  compliments. 
Caisny  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying — 

''  Well,  captain,  have  you  heard  the  news?  The  heretics  have  raised  a 
revolt  in  the  south.  We  hear  the  king  goes  to  the  chase  this  morning — how 
is  his  majesty *s  health  V* 

*'  Well  !**  briefly  replied  Vitry;  and  turning lowards  his  interrogator  did 
not  perceive  the  Marshal,  who  just  at  that  moment  passed  him. 

"  My  lord  Marshal  is  sick,  is  he  not  t" 

**  No,  M.  De  Vitry,  he  is  there  just  before  you,  reading  a  letter."  At 
these  words  Persan  and  Sarroque  quietly  drew  behind  the  Marshal,  sepa- 
rating him  from  his  suite.  As  soon  as  Vitry  perceived  him,  he  went  boldly 
forward  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  The  king  has  commanded  me  to  arrest  you !" 

''Me!"  exclaimed  the  Marshal,  trembling  with  terror;  ''me!"  and  at- 
tempting to  step  back,  be  fell  against  the  bridge. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  you  !"  and  pressing  him  still  closer,  Vitry  cried  out — '*  charge! 
comrades,  charge!"  In  a  moment  Du  Hallier,  Morsains  and  Le  Buisaon 
threw.themselves  on  the  Marshal,  each  firing  at  the  same  time  a  pistol ;  two 
balls  struck  the  bridge,  the  others  pierced  his  head  and  throat,  while  Sar- 
roque and  Taraud  thrust  their  swords  through  his  hated  body,  laying  him 
lifeless  on  the  earth. 

None  of  those  who  formed  the  cortege  of  the  Marshal  evinced  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  defend  him ;  on  the  contrary,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
two  pages,  who  amused  themselves  by  shedding  a  few  tears,  rejoiced  at  the 
deed,  throwing  off  their  mantles  and  swinging  their  chapeaus  in  a  frenzy 
of  delight. 

The  news  of  the  Marshal's  death  quickly  spread  through  Paris,  and  all 
the  city  heard  of  it  with  joy.  The  nobles,  the  merchants,  the  peasants,  the 
clowns,  talked  incessantly  of  the  fall  of  the  detestable  Italian ;  for  so  odioas 
had  he  rendered  himself  by  his  avarice,  extortion,  and  pride,  that  he  had 
raised  up  enemies  among  all  classes,  and  his  death  was  hailed  as  a  happy 
omen.  But  the  popular  vengeance  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  comparatively  few 
persons  had  actually  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Marshal,  and  his  body 
had  been  hastily  removed  from  sight,  so  that  they  had  not  been  able^  as  thejr 
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wished,  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  his  fearful  panishment; 
each  interrogated  the  other  as  to  where  the  body  was  interred,  but  the  most 
profound  ignorance  rested  on  this  subject. 

A  few  days  afler  the  execution  of  this  bold  enterprise  by  Vitry,  some 
soldiers  entered  the  church  of  St.  Germain  L'Auxerrois  to  say  prayers. 
'^Stop/'  said  one  of  them,  *^  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  here  we  buried 
the  body  of  that  scoundrel." 

"  Do  you  think  so?    1  could  not  tell  the  place,  the  night  was  so  dark." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  under  this  very  stone  that  the  devil  is  burning  jthe 
Italian ;"  and  stooping  down,  the  soldier  carefully  examined  the  place. 

**  What  are  you  doing  there,  niy  masters  f  demanded  a  hosier,  who  was 
also  there  at  his  devotions. 

'<  Citizen,  1  am  searching  for  the  stone  under  which  reposes  the  body  of 
my  lord  Concini,  while  the  demons  below  are  disputing  for  his  soul." 

'*  Ha !  do  yoo  know,  then,  where  that  infernal  Italian  was  buried  f" 
hastily  cried  out  a  hearty-looking  fish  merchant,  who  had  overheard  the 
conversation. 

*•  To  be  sure,  I  buried  him." 

"  My  good  fellow,  if  you  will  show  me  that  scoundrel  I  will  treat  you  to 
a  fine  dinner,  with  twenty  kisses  for  your  dessert." 

**  Done  !  On  the  faith  of  a  Christian  he  is  there — he  is  there." 

As  he  said  this,  all  the  faithfiil  who  were  at  prayer  in  the  chnrch,  but 
whose  attention  had  t)een  diverted  by  the  noise,  ran  precipitately  to  the 
spot,  and  surrounding  the  soldier,  overwhelmed  him  with  questions.  The 
priests,  alarmed  at  the  disturbance,  now  came  forward,  and  endeavored  to 
silence  the  tumult. 

"  Back !  back  !"  said  they,  "  you  profane  the  house  of  Godi" 

<'  My  lord,  my  curate,  and  my  little  priests!"  exclaimed  the  hosiery  mer* 
chant,  who  acted  as  leader,  '*  we  are  all  good  Christians,  and  wish  to  carry 
out  of  this  holy  church  the  dead  body  of  a  heretic,  a  sorcerer,  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  our  good  king." 

*•  Away !  leave  the  place !— respect  the  ashes  of  the  dead !" 

*'  Tout  beem  !  my  worthy  Abb^,  do  not  trouble  yourself— let  ns  alone  ; 
go  to  the  mass — th^e  is  yonr  work^  here  is  ours.  Some  sticks !  some 
sticks  to  raise  these  stones  !"  Immediately  the  benches  and  chairs  were 
broken  up  amid  loud  cries  of**mve  le  RoiT^  and  a  score  of  bandits  seized 
the  pieces  and  commenced  digging  up  the  earth. 

«  Truly,  my  good  fellow,  thou  bast  not  deceived  us.  Victory  !  here  are 
the  feet  of  the  villain.  Vive  k  Roi!  Bring  some  cords  to  pull  him  out  of 
his  grave  1     Hurra  i" 

'•  There  are  no  cords,  comrade." 

•'  Vagabond !  there  are  some  in  the  clock,— quick  !  cnt  them  ont !"  In 
an  instant  they  were  furnished  and  tied  to  the  feet  of  the  body,  which  was 
pulled  out  by  main  force  before  it  was  half  uncovered.  As  soon  as  it  was 
in  sight,  the  utmost  fury  prevailed ;  the  crowd  constantly  increased,  swarm* 
ing  the  aisles,  mounting  on  the  benches  and  arches,  yelling  with  the  fury 
of  madmen.  The  grand^provost  was  sent  for  to  quell  the  riot,  but  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  with  his  archers,  hisses  and  groans  resounded  from  all  sides. 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?    Clear  away !" 

'*  Why  do  you  wish  to  hinder  our  just  vengeance  1  If  thou  approach  us, 
we  will  bury  thee  alive  with  thy  soldiers  1     Go,  or  rather  follow  us." 

At  last  they  got  out  of  the  church,  and  the  dead  body  was  dragged  along 
to  the  house  of  M.  Barbin,  (comptroller  of  the  queen's  household  and  one 
of  Concini's  friends  ;)  there  they  stopped. 
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'*  Come  here,  friend  Barbia,"  cried  the  n^amuffins, ''  come  liere  and 
thy  good  compeer,  the  Marshal.     To  the  window,  rascal !  to  the  window  !" 

Barbin  was  obliged  lo  present  himself  at  the  casement;  and  it  was  well 
for  him  that  the  archers  guarded  his  hoase,  or  he  too  would  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

'*  To  the  new  bridge !  to  the  new  bridge  i"  Towards  that  place  the 
crowd  then  directed  their  steps,  bestowing,  as  they  went,  blows  with  sticks 
and  stones  on  the  body.  Meeting  on  their  way  with  a  gibbet,  which  bad 
been  erected  only  a  month  previous  by  the  late  Marshd  on  which  to  hang 
all  those  who  thwarted  his  plans,  they  halted,  and  proposed  to  hang  up  the 
body  of  the  hated  tyrant  now  in  their  power. 

"  My  good  friends  !"  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  a  tall  lacquey,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Marshal  'till  within  three  weeks  of  his  death, 
'*  my  good  friends — my  noble  lords.-^Monsieur  I'ltaliaa  having  threatened 
to  hang  me,  grant  mCg  I  beg  you,  the  honor  of  hanging  km,  the  ilkistrioas, 
the  glorious  Marshal.   I  claim  the  preference." 

"  it  is  just,  it  is  just,''  resounded  from  all  sides;  and  raised  in  the  arms 
of  the  spectators  and  carried  upon  their  shoulders,  he  tied  the  carcass  by 
the  feet  and  hung  it  on  the  gallows. 

After  having  thus  disposed  o(  his  ancient  master,  the  lacqnej  placed 
himself  at  the  foot  pf  the  gibbet,  and  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  demanded 
something  for  his  trouble.  His  request  was  so  plausible,  that  in  an  instant 
his  hat  was  filled  with  coin,  each  one  bringing  some  oiering,  even  down  to 
the  cripples  and  beggars ;  while  such  aa  had  nothing  else  to  bestow,  gave 
him  the  best  wishes  of  their  hearts,  so  universal  and  deadly  was  the  hatred 
against  the  intolerant  Concini. 

After  hangrog  about  half  an  hour,  the  body  was  again  torn  down  by  the 
people,  who  flung  themselves  upon  it  with  unabated  violence ;  they  {Milled 
out  the  eyes,  cut  off  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  arras,  'till  weary  with  re- 
maining in  the  same  place,  and  anxious  to  add  some  fresh  indignity,  some 
of  them  took  hold  of  the  remainder  of  the  corpse  and  dragged  it  through 
the  streets  in  triumph.  Drunkenness  and  fury  were  now  at  their  height 
aqnong  the  people.  Arriving  at  the  street,  of  the  Uarhrt  Sec,  they  rested 
awhile,  and  then  hurrie4  on  to  the  Place  de  Grevt^  where  they  hung  the 
disfigured  trunk  again  on  another  gibbet  which  they  found  there,  and 
which  had  also  been  erected  by  the  Marshal's  orders.  They  stripped  off  the 
linen  in  which  he  had  been  buried,  and  making  of  it  a  great  rag-baby,  to 
represent  him  in  effigy,  the  executioner  tied  that  likewise  to  the  gibbet,  and, 
with  wild  shouts,  danced  about  it  in  demoniacal  merriment  From  thence 
they  went  again  to  the  new  bridge  and  burned  some  pieces  of  his  flesh  be- 
fore the  statue  of  the  late  king;'  then  returning  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  they 
finished  burning  all  that  remained  of  the  proud  and  haughty  Italian,  before 
whose  power  they  had  so  long  trembled.  The  fire  was  wholly  eomposinl  of 
the  gibbets  which  they  had  found  on  their  way;  but  the  bones  not  cooaum- 
ing  as  soon  as  the  flesh,  they  drew  them  from  the  fire,  and  beating  them  to 
pieces,  threw  the  cinders  to  the  winds.  The  ashes  was  carefully  gathered 
up  by  one  of  the  multitude,  and  the  next  day  sold  by  the  ounce  at  a  very 
high  price. 
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riAHCB  BIFOBB  TBB  BBTOIUTIOR.* 

1 

As,  on  the  8udd«D  development  of  some  grand  phenomena,  inqoiry  is 
raised  as  to  its  precedinj^  movements,  so  now,  from  the  Revolution  in 
F'rance,  which  has  already  taken  a  social  aspect,  general  attention  reverts 
to  what  went  before.     Even  those,  to  whom  its  past  occurrences  were  a 
i  present  experience,  read  anew :  For  all  id  now  changed  :  what  was  material 

i  through  association,  what  was  of  thought  through  action.     From  cotta- 

I  ges  «nd  Abbeys,  from  halls  and  vineyards,  comes  a  new  voice.     We  can 

I  even  tmagiire  that  the  sun  goes  down  with  a  more  heavenly  Kght  in  view 

of  a  people  who  deem  their  sufferings  ended.    There  is  little  cause  to 
t  «[oubt  the  nature  of  the  future  institutions  of  France,  or  the  maintenance 

I  of  chat  internal  tranquillity  requisite  to  their  right  establishment  and 

growth.  Its  circumstances,  as  well  as  its  governing  influences,  are  demo- 
cratic. This  is  the  end  of  packed  electoral  colleges  and  bought  majori« 
ties — the  flame  of  that  spark  struck  in  the  league  of  Deputies  with 
Radicals.  But  who  had  dreamed  that  such  a  storm  could  be  succeeded 
by  such  a  stillness,  confusion  .by  such  order,  violence  by  such  secu- 
rity 1  The  letters  of  late  travellers  in  that  country  are  being  re-exam- 
ined. Itns  an  attempt  to  look  on  the  colors  ere  they  fade ;  on  traditional 
form  while  crumbling  into  nothingness.  Of  those  who  have  gratified  us 
with  recent  descriptions— the  letters  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Mr,  D.  P.  Barbydt  was 
commissioned  by  our  government  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon,  the 
warehousing  system  of  that  country  and  England.  Mr.  £.,  with  the . 
sagacity  which  distinguishes  Americans,  not  only  declined  to  judge  by 
superficialities^  but  bad  the  wisdom  to  use  the  opportunities  his  position 
commanded  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  hidden  currents.  He  would  not 
even  take  on  trust  the  well-indorsed  dogma  of  French  politeness.  On 
careful  analyxation,  it  resolved  itself,  in  his  view,  into  thick  dissimula- 
tion, supported  by  a  spirit  of  ferocity.  Hear,  in  his  description  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  the  following : 

"  Your  seat,  if  in  the  parquette,  is  ia  a  crowd — a  well-dressed  crowd  of  pofHe  ' 
French  gentlemen.  Yet  tocM:h  the  person  of  one  of  them  id  your  eflbrts  to  get  to 
or  fi-otn  your  seat,  and  he  is  ready  to  tnke  umbrage,  as  if  an  insult  were  intended 
and  given.  The  eternal  ^'pardon,  MansUur^"  is  hesrd  on  all  sides,  offered  as 
ample  atonement,  and  if  yoa  fail  to  giro  utterance  to  these  talismank:  words,  expect 
to  be  saluted  with  a  scowl  that  seems  to  demand  it.** 


^  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  democracy  will  humanize  these  men.    Never- 

I  theless,  another  species  of  politeness  is  noted  as  prevalent,  which  cannot 

(  be  eradicated  even  from  this  country,  and  the  cure  of  which  in  France 

>  nay  well  be  deemed  hopeless, 

«« The  politeness  is  seen  when  yea  are  in  a  shop  purchasing.  The  hope  of 
getting  your  money  draws  out  sasiles  and  winn'tog  graces  innumerable ;  bat  leave 
wiibottt  baying  anything,  and  as  yon  get  to  the  door«  look  beek,  and  yon  will  fancy 
that  your  senses  liave  deceived  you — the  countenances  but  now  so  pleasing,  are 
leekii^  black  vexation  at  your  departing  self." 

e  Letters  from  Puis.    By  D.  P.  Barbydt,  tJoited  States  'Warehouse  Commiasioner  in  Ev- 
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Napoleon  called  the  English  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  Louis  Philltppe, 
if  he  never  went  a  shopping,  has  at  least  kept  shops  ;  the  like  of  which 
Bonaparte  never  would  have  stooped  to.  Behind  the  arcades  of  the 
.Palais  Royal  are  ranged  some  three  hundred  of  the  most  elegant  shops 
and  restaurants  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  B.'s  visit,  were  owned  hj  that 
gentleman.  Rows  of  trees,  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  flowei*s,  and  marble 
statues,  adorn  the  square.  A  most  splendid  coup  d'cBil  is  presented  at 
evening,  when  it  is  the  resort  of  hundreds  of  citizens,  and  the  gardens 
are  illuminated.  The  extensive  Boulevardfl,  too,  consisting  of  wiJe 
streets,  formerly  the  rampart  walls  of  the  city,  and  leveled  by  Louis 
XIV.,  are  a  famous  nightly  resort. 

**  Their  specious  extent,  the  rows  of  shade  trea««  the  tights  illiimioating  tbar 
groups  around  the  tables*  the  sound  of  niusicv  the  large  preportion  of  huiie«,  the 
roll  of  carnages,  present  altogether  a  varied  and  iospiriting  scene  of  life  ami  bea^y. 
One  inquires  how  these  people  fioci  so  much  leisure  for  amusemaBt — ^for  it  is  Uie 
business  of  all,  not  a  privileged  few.  The  poorer  classes  have  their  boulevards  and 
their  guinguettes.    This  people  make  leisure,  the  Americans  never  iiod  it.^ 

Mr.  B.  who  is  an  eminently  practieal  man,  tot  the  edification  of  Broad' 
way,  writes  as  follows : 

*'  Passing  along  the  fine  streets  here,  they  have  seemed,  by  the  light  ef  the 
moon,  to  be  of  a  cleanliness  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  sweeping,  and  could  almost  fancy  they  had  undergoue  a  scrubbing.^ 

Certainly  the  pavement  of  Parisian  streets,  being  of  flat  stones,  are 
better  adapted  to  cleanliness  than  ours ;  but  when  the  Ross  pavement  is 
laid,  no  excuse  can  be  admitted. 

We  have  let  drop  the  ••  dread  name"  of  Napoleon,  who  now  rests 
beneath  the  immense  dome  of  the  magnificent  hospital  of  the  Invalides. 
It  was  on  a  summer's  evening  that  we  ourselves  entered  the  sacred 
edifice  which  opens  on  the  monnment  of  this  man,  whose  deeds  have 
hastened  the  resurrection  of  European  mind.  The  banners  of  the  con* 
quered,  somo  emblazoned  in  ancient  beauty,  others  torn  in  distant  fields, 
stooped  from  above  in  still  and  impressive  succession.  It  was  an  undy- 
ing moment  of  our  life.  We  stood,  with  no  words  to  speak,  beside  the 
toil'Worn  soldier,  who,  after  awhile  led  us  to  the  chamber  adorned  with 
the  paintings  of  Napoleon  and  his  marshals.  Musing  on  a  like  visit,  Mr. 
B,  says — 

**  Mention  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  the  eyes  of  the  mustached  veterans  light 
up  with  some  of  the  fire  that  warms  the  war-horse  who  snuffs  the  battle  in  the 
brerze.  They  revere  his  memory;  millions  in  France  do  the  same.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  should  feel  proud  of  him.'' 

The  man  who  made  their  country  the  mistress  of  Europe;  whom  the 
combined  powers  of  its  monarchies  barely  overthrew  after  the  elements 
had  wounded  him  ;  who  did  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  Che  peopTe 
than  their  kings  had  done  forages ;  it  is  fitting  that  Prance  should  honor 
him  whom  the  wide  world  will,  at  some  future  day,  regard  m  another 
light  from  that  prejudiced  medium  through  which  English  historians 
have  taught  us  to  regard  him.  A  view  that  has  been  fostered  by  the 
agency  of  those  leagued  roonarcha  wlio*n  he  overthrew  in  the  might  of 
hts  greatness,  and  compared  with  whom,  with  all  his  errors,  how  incite 
his  superiority  1  Hated  by  them  because  he  taught  theh*  subjects  that 
they  were  not  infallible ;  that  thrones  are  not  divinely  constituted  neces- 
sities, at  least  as  they  organized  them,  he  is  loved  by  the  masses  who 
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felt  themselves  raised,  as  their  tyrants  were  depressed,  by  his  powerful 
hand.  And  was  it  so  ?  Yet  did  Napoleon  fail  to  receire  himself  the  lesson. 
We  know  that  his  civil  administration  was  an  advance  upon  that  of  any 
preceding  emperor.  It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  same  system  of  rule 
which  has  no  reference  to  publicjustice,  being  simply  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order;  in  other  words,  the  continuation  of  submittance.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  his  power  to  win  the  admiration  even  of  the  oppressed. 
Ask,  says  Lamartine,  the  patriot,  philanthropist,  statesman,  philosopher 
and  poet, 

"  A«k  of  the  round  world  !    " 
Read  it  wherever  thou  aeeet  a  nation's  flag  unfurled, 
Fran  BuBaia  to  the  Syrian  zone ! 
Bead^it  in  marble  colomn  and  in  marvel  story  ! 
Yea,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  slave-like,  deemed  it  gloiy 
To  spend  their  blood  to  rear  bis  throne  \*' 

To  the  good  he  wrought,  his  position  held  no  other  relation  than  that 
of  an  opportunity.  It  resulted  from  his  capacity  to  discern  how  far, 
with  safety  to  his  own  authority,  he  might  gratify  the  nation's  need ;  to 
embrace  at  once  the  interests  and  views  of  what  concerned  the  state,  in 
their  various  bearings,  relations^  and  dependencies,  and  in  the  develop- 
meat  of  his  project  to  descend  to  the  minutiae  of  detaiis  and  an  exactitude 
of  calculation  ;  being  enabled  thus  to  provide  for  every  emergency  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  human  prescience  would  admit.  The  people  of  France  who 
sacrifice,  as  we  have  seen,  domestic  comfort  to  nightly  assemblings  in 
public  gardens  and  streets,  might  easily  have  been  beguiled  to  other 
important  sa^fices»  even  that  of  liberty,  for. world-renown.  Mark  the 
scene  preaiVfit^d  to  Mr.  B.  at  a  ball-ix>om,  and  his  suggested  thoughts : 

**  It  )g  now  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  police  regulations  require  that 
these  pbees  of  amusement  be  closed.  Suddenly  marches  in  a  sqnad  of  soldiers — 
they  scatter  around  the  room ;  when,  down  with  a  claogt  come  the  butt-ends  of 
^eir  muskets  upon  the  floor.  Th«  lights  begin  to  disappear — the  music  cease»— 
/'  the  dancers  hastily  commence  moving  towards  the  door— behind  each  group  silently 
and  promptly  falls  into  line  a  soldier  with  his  bayoneted  musket  shouldered  ;  not 
one  group  or  individual  of  the  crowd  of  pleasuring  men  and  women,  but  is  within 
reach  of  a  bayonet^s  point.  Ah !  this  is  stem — ^it  is  a  history — what  a  revelation ! 
a  revolution !  What  a  police — what  a  people— what  precautions — what  smoulder- 
ing fires  are  here  T' 

So  complete  is  the  manifested  thraldom  as  to  suggest  an  insurrection 
of  human  intelligence — an  insurrection  from  the  same  necessity  that  has 
ever  rendered  political  experiments  in  France  bolder  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. Some  one  principle  tliere  has  ever  had  extreme  ascendancy,  and 
been  followed  up  to  its  utmost  couseouences ;  while  in  England,  for  in- 
stance, there  has  been  a  simultaneous  development  of  different  social  ele- 
ments which,  if  not  finding  a  common  level,  and  so  like  the  waves  of  ocean 
kept  in  constant  motion,  yet  obtained  a  government  more  regular  and 
free.  They  extended  with  and  modified  each  other^  and  probably  without 
serious  disorganization,  will  enable  England  now  to  array  herself  in 
unison  with  surrounding  sentiments.  The  present  revolution  in  France, 
as  founded  on  better  and  truer  views  of  human  rights  and  the  purposes 
of  human  existence,  and  by  adapting  itself  to  those  great  and  powerful 
interests,  the  co-operation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  welfiire  of  nations, 
has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  diversities  of  situation  ^nd  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  chance.     Mr.  Barhydt  remarks — 

[  «•  France  cannot  be  the  most  highly  civilized,  morally;  her  civilizations  must  Ue 
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in  the  externals,  iotbe  superioiitj  attainod  in  ontwand  polkh,  and  itsooncomiCaiilB, 
in  the  laxuries  and  their  conseqaeut  depravities,  for  underneath  ail  is  a  certain 
ferocity  that  is  not  the  offspring  of  enlightenment." 

But  in  proportion  as  social  life  is  better  regulated,  individBal  life  is 
more  refinea :  all  its  adrances  profit  humanity.  A  refbrmatioD  of  the 
French  heart,  and  manner  as  its  exponent,  may  ere  long  be  expected. 

Mr.  B*  establishes  the  proposition,  that  in  proportion  as  a  people  govera 
tfaemselvesi  so  will  they  be  truly  ciriltzed. 

**  There  is  a. principle  of  inter- re  prodaction  of  intelligence  growing  ont  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  self-goveroing  power  turned  in  upon  itself.  It  produces  the  eflect, 
that  the  more  and  longer  they  govern  themselves,  the  better  qualified  a  people 
become  for  doing  so ;  for  they  are  constantly  becoming  more  eiMghtened." 

This  is  a  fine  passage ;  and  like  a  philosopher,  he  in  another  letter  tfaas 
speaks : 

*^  Civilization  will  not  be  as  far  advanced  here  as  it  is  with  us,  until  they  also 
shall  govern  themselves.  Are  they  yet  fitted  for  it  ?  Perhaps  not ;  and  before 
they  will  be,  perhaps  there  must  be  a  protracted  struggle  against  the  uneqtud^ 
and  a  succession  of  revolutions.  Educate  them ;  give  them  uie  press  exercised 
without  restriction  as  with  us.  Those  liberal  spirits  here  who  pray  ferrently  and 
labor  peneveringly  for  the  social  and  political  regeaeratioo  of  the  people,  shake 
their  heads  and  sigh*  as  ther  express  their  doubts,  their  conviction,  that  edocetion  ii 
wanting,  and  their  fears  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  want  is  sapplied. 
But  then  they  cast  ^eir  eyes  toward  the  west,  and  a  new  hope  beams  through 
the  mists  of  doubt*" 

Mr.  Barhycit  is,  as  we  have  seid,  a  clear-headed  and  obaeryfiiit  man. 
What  can  prove  this  more  than  the  following  passage,  eonshlerisg  the 
time  at  which  it  was  wriUen. 

t*  Revolution  is  a  word  of  much  signification  here  in  Europe.  Louis  Phillipp^ 
is  the  present  France--^Metternich  is  the  preseot  Austria — Austria,  whom  one 
class  of  teachers  would  probably  style  the  rational  liberty,  for  with  such,  free 
republicanism  is  an  irrational  condition  of  disorder.  Let  these  two  old  men  slide  off 
the  stage,  and  there  will  probably  be  another  France— another  Austria.  Through 
the  openings  created  by  the  removal  of  these  two  barriers,  what  floods  of  roFohi- 
tion  may  rush — ^what  changes  throughout  political  Europe  may  ensue  !  The  king 
of  this  country  Is  eridently  very  unpopular.  He  moves  in  the  midst  of  an  army, 
or  stealthily  at  night  sarronnded  by  his  guards.  One  feels  here  as  if  a  volcano 
was  glowing  underneath,  ready  at  the  slightest  collision  of  the  various  disoordant 
political  elements  to  burst  fbrdi'in  all  the  &17  of  a  bloody  revolution.'* 

The  notice  of  the  National  Quard  of  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Phillippe^  ia  not  uninieTesting : 

**•  It  numbers  sixty  thousand ;  a  large  part  are  on  duty  constantly,  and  the 
remainder  are  ready  to  appear  armed  for  actrou  at  any  hour.  They  are  compoeed 
of  the  citizens,  who  ars  required  in  turn  to  spare  only  a  short  time  each  month  from 
their  aTocadons.  Then  the  shsp-keeper  leaves  his  citizen  suit  behind  biecoanter, 
the  arttsan  la^  dsrwn.his  took,  the  book-keeper  closes  his  ledger,  and  all  donniog 
the  blue  eoat  and  red  pantsi  the  hat  with  the  frontispiece,  and  taking  sword  or  gen, 
each  beoomcM.  a  citizen,  soldier,  ready  to  do  battle  valiantly  against  another  aUied 
army,  or  the  actors  in  an  ewuuLt,'^* 

With  the  renoTating  influence  of  the  fine  arts  on  the  minds,  disposition 
and  enei^gies  of  a  people,  the  rulers  of  France  have  long  heen  conrer- 
sant.  We  eould  wish  we  had  spacis  to  hring  the  rentier,  hy  these  letters, 
to  Versailles,  "  where  the  history -of  Ftattoe  is  written-  in  all  thegorffeone 
beauties  of  scnlptared  marble^  and  fine  paintings  of  j[ilded  fret*-work«Bd 
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of  siikeii  tapestries/'  Tarn  we  fur  a  moment  to  the 'palace  of  the 
Louvre,  Mj  described  as  a  ▼ision  of  beautiful  works,  contributed  by  all 
ibe  world. 

'*For  the  first  time  I  did  see  what  it  is  ;  but,  to  know  what  art  is,  or  rather  for 
me  to  begin  to  know,  was  reserved  for  the  teachings  of  the  Lonvre.  If  what  I  had 
aeen  was  beantifa),  this  is  dirine  ;  if  it  was  grand,  thisissnbHroe.  Ah!  one  mnst 
eoroe  here,  and  retnra  again  and  again,  and  then  he  win  fee!  that  he  is  beginning  to 
see  with  his  nnderttandiDg,  and  that  he  bad  previonaly  been  only  seeing  with  his 
eyes.  It  seems  that  we  most,  as  a  peofple,  be  ignorant  of  arL  And  bow  the  mass 
oi  onr  works  fade  before  these,  in  this  great  store-honae  of  art,  the  contents  of 
which  the  wealth  of  aations  would  not  bay !  Here  art  seems  to  outvie  nature — 
here,  where  the  landscapes  of  Ruysdael  and  Berghem  in  89ria]  distance  transport 
one  into  an  eljsinm — where  the  heads  of  Guide  present  a  beauty  for  us  to  worship 
with  the  inspiring  love  of  the  beautifol — ^where  the  sea  views  of  Veroet,  the 
tableaux  of  Poussin,  the  anatomy  of  Champaigne,  the  pictures  of  vulgar  life  by 
Donw*  and  the  sweet  groups  of  Cuyp,  diarro  with  their  surpassingly  truthftil 
naturalness ;— where  the  imposine  subjects  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  holy  ones  of 
Kaphael,  Camoci*  Guido,  Jules  Mmean*  dee.,  iccn  call  forth  our  wor^pof  the 
xelifions.*' 

By  way  of  change,  we  will  close  **  where  t^e  nobleman,  statesman  and 
artisan  have  striven  to  rival  the  pompous  magnificence  of  kihgs,"  as  now 
in  life  these  kings  come  down  to  them,  to  the  beauteous  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaiae.  In  its  chapel  are  unceasingly  praying  watchers,  a  gentle 
sisterhood,  who,  enveloped  in  white  robes  and  vefis,  kneel  before  its 
altar,  undisturbed  by  the  least  motion,  and  in  silence.  Without,  in  sub- 
lime simplicity,  is  the  tomb  of  one  whose  memory  is  sufficiently  honored 
in  the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  human  right  and  happiness  which, 
once  developed,  live  forever.  No  St.  Denis,  nolnvalides,  no  sculptured 
and  emblazoned  temple,  nofretted  and  gilded  dome  made  with  hands,  rises 
above  it ;  but  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  this 
broad  slab  looks  up  to  the  over-arching  heavens,  bearing  upon  its  face  the 
name  of  Lafayette ! 
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MAJOR-OENBRAL   GAINES* 

The  usual  magazine  limitations  of  such  a  biographical  notice  as  we  are 
about  to  attempt,  cannot  hot  be  frequently  felt  as  a  sad  hampering  of  the  pen, 
especially  when  the  subject  of  the  notice  is-^as  ia  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance— one  who  for  full  half  a  centnry  has  played  an  important  and  active 
part  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  There  have  been  cases,  and  many  of 
them  too,  of  men,  whose  position  and  whose  talents  have  jostly  entitled  them 
to  a  place  in  our  portrait  gallery  of  American  worthies,  whose  lives  have 
been  on  the  whole  so  uneventful,  or  whose  public  services  have  been  spread 
over  so  small  a  period  of  time,  or  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  exclude 
much  of  interesting  detail,  that  the  space  of  a  few  pages  in  our  magazine 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  chronicle  all  the  prominent  circnmstancea 
of  their  eareers-^o  indicate  their  more  striking  mental  of  moral  character 
risties,  and  to  award  them  their  full  degree  of  praise ;  not  so,  however,  in  the 
present  ease.    The  mbjeet  of  this  notice  is  one  who,  ftom  earliest  youth, 
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has  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country — ^faas  filled  many  offices, 
passed  through  a  great  many  exciting  scenes,  and  has  performed  acdoos 
and  exhibited  qualities,  that  have  connected  his  name,  more  or  less,  inti^ 
mately  with  many  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  American  history.  It  will 
be  readily  seen,  then,  that  limited  as  we  are  by  the  exigencies  of  a  monthly 
review,  a  biographical  notice  of  General  Gaines  must  be  comparatively 
meagre,  and  that  many  portions  of  his  life,  and  many  e?ents,  thiit  in  the  am^ 
plification  of  a  volume  would  prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  reader, 
must  necessarily  be  either  but  slightly  alluded  to  or  wholly  sappreasedL 
With  this  apology  for  what  would  otherwise  be  deemed  wilful  barrenness  on 
so  prolific  a  theme,  we  will  proceed  to  indicate,  as  succinctly  as  poeaible,  the 
more  salient  features  of  our  hero's  life. 

Captain  James  Gaines,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
was  an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  war,  during  a  part  of  which  be  served 
with  distinction,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  Ele  was  the  nephew 
of  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  was  for  many  years  the  presiding  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Virginia,  and  whose  services  in  the  great  caoee  of 
American  liberty  has  justly  entitled  his  name  to  a  high  rank  among  the  il- 
lustrious statesmen  that  the  Old  Dominion  has  given  to  the  Union.  The 
information  that  we  have  at  hand  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Captain  Gaines 
is  very  scanty  and  defective.  Fuller  and  authentic  details  could,  however, 
we  presume,  be  easily  procured;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here, 
merely  to  remark,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  general  intelligence,  coDsider- 
able  talent,  and  high  character.  His  appointment  to  the  command  of  a 
company,  and  his  subsequent  election — upon  his  removal  to  the  north-wert 
border  of  North  Carolina — to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  sufficiently  proves 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

On  the  maternal  side,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  would  seem  to  have 
had  still  stronger  hereditary  claims  to  talent  and  character.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  unquestionable  abilities  and  strength  of  mind,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  striking  illustration  of  that  often- noted  and  well-established  truth, 
that* men  distinguished  for  high  qualities  of  head  or  hearti  have  almost  in- 
variably had  for  mothers,  women  of  superior  capacity  and  character.  To 
the  early  affectionate  solicitude  and  pious  care  of  this  highly-gifled  mother, 
may  be  imputed  the  strict  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor  and  devotion  to 
duty  that  have  ever  characterised  the  son.  Her  instructions  and  her  exam- 
ple still  live  in  those  settled  and  well-grounded  principles  for  which  he  ac- 
knowledges his  indebt  edness  to  her,  and  to  which  he  may  well  confess  his 
obligations  for  support*  amid  the  many  trying  scenes  of  his  eventful  career. 

Edward  Pendleton  Gaines  was  born  in  the  county  of  Culpepper,  Virgi- 
nia, on  the  20th  March,  1777;  but  shortly  afler  the  close  of  the  war,  bis 
father  returned  to  his  estate,  consisting  of  several  hundred  acres,  in  North 
Carolina.  Like  thousands  of  his  compatriots.  Captain  Gaines  was  a  sufferer 
pecuniarily  by  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  currency  and  the  chances 
and  changes  of  war,  and  a  close  personal  attention  to  agricultural  industry 
was  his  only  resource  for  the  support  of  his  family.  In  the  healthy  and  ho- 
norable employments  of  the  farm  he  was  assisted  by  his  son,  who,  to  this  early 
training,  has  since  frequently  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  physical  sta- 
mina and  powers  of  endurance  which  have  characterised  his  alter  lile; 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  his  father  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Sullivan 
County,  in  what  has  since  become  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. If  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  farmer  had  served  to  favor  the  growth 
and  develope  the  strength  of  the  boy,  the  dangers  and  labors  of  his  new  home 
served  as  a  still  greater  stimulus,  and  rapidly  developed  in  the  boy  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  man.    An  Indian  war  was  raging  at  that  time,  and  for  maay 
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years  afterwards,  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  whites.    In  the  hostilities 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  young  Gaines  took  an  active  part.    It  is  said, 
i  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  bis  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle-— the  great  depen- 

dence of  border  warfare,  was  unsurpassed  by  the  best  marksmen  of  the 
I  country.    At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  eonfidence  in  his  judgment  and  expe- 

i  perience,  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  was  evinced  by  his  election  to  a 

lieutenancy  in  a  company  of  volunteers,  raised  for  active  service  against  the 
'  Oherokees.     He  remained  with  this  company  about  four  years,  when  in  Ja- 

I  «k«ary,  1799,  he  was  commissioned  as  ensign  in  ttie  8i«th  U.  S.  Hegiment. 

I  The  year  after  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  but  Ensign  Gaines  was  trans- 

I  ferred  to  the  Fourth  Infantry,  with  a  commission  of  second  lieutenant. 

The  active  duties  of  this  period  of  his  life  did  not  prevent  Lieutenant 

I  Oaines  from  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  hard 

student,  especially  in  the  literature  and  science  of  his  profession,  thus  laying 

i  a  foundation  for  the  higher  duties  to  which  he  was  to  be  called.     So  highly 

I  wi»  his  proficiency  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  professioq  estimated, 

I  that  in  1801,  when  Col.  Butler  was  ordered  to  select  the  ofiicer  best  qualified 

r  to  make  a  topographical  surrey  for  a  military  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez, 

[  be  was  selected.    He  was  also  deputed  to  the  survey  of  several  Indian  buunda- 

^  ries  among  the  Choctaws,  in  which  employment  he  was  occupied  until  the 

I  winter  of  1804.    He  performed  all  these  duties  in  a  manner  highly  satisfac- 

,  -iory  to  the  government,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy. 

f  In  1804,  Spain  refusing  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  ports  of  Mobile 

,  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  there  being  strong  prospects  of  hostilities,  it  was 

I  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  military  cdlector,  and  Lieutenant  Gaines 

was  chosen  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  station.     He  was  also  appointed 

postmaster,  and  empowered  as  special  agent  by  the  postmaster-general  to 

suspend  all  mail  contractors  and  postmasters  that  he  could  find  in  %ny  way 

aiding  or  abetting  the  schemes  of  Burr.    As  commandant  of  Fort  Stoddart, 

I  -he  was  empowered  to  afford  military  protection  to  the  mail  and  custom- 

faoase-ofiScers  throughout  a  vast  region  of  wilderness,  six  hundred  miles  in 

extent,  between  New-Orleans  and  Athens,  Georgia.     In  the  performance  of 

these  delicate  and  difficult  duties,  Lieutenant  Gaines  remained  five  years, 

receiving,  while  thus  engaged,  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged,  that,  in  obedience  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
President,  it  became  bis  duty  to  arrest  Col.  Burr.  Though  doing  nothing 
but  his  duty  in  the  case,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  friends  of  Burr  should 
feel  a  degree  of  enmity  to  so  efficient  an  agent  in  his  arrest  and  trial,  and 
for  some  time  Captain  Gaines  was  an  object  of  calumny  and  abuse. 

At  the  end  of  his  five  years'  service  in  the  several  departments,  civil  and 
military,  which  had  been  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  the  government.  Captain 
Gaines  determined  to  resign  his  commission,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  But  before  he  could  carry  this  determination  into  effect, 
there  occurred  the  strong  probability  of  a  war  with  England,  and  he  was 
readily  induced  to  change  his  mind  and  accept  of  a  furlough  of  a  year,  which 
would  allow  him  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  join  his  corps  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
He  accordingly  commenced  the  practice  of  his  new  profession  in  the 
counties  of  Baldwin  and  Washington,  Mississippi  Territory ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  when  the  contingency  that  had  been  con- 
templated happened,  and  Captain  Gaines  at  once  resumed  his  sword. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  biro  through  all  the  details  of 
his  early  military  career.  That  his  services  were  important  and  his  conduct 
in  the  highest  degree  meritorious,  is  abundantly  evinced  by  his  rapid  pro- 
notion.    In  1811,  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major ;  the  next  year  he 
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was  made  Iteutenantppoloael,  and  in  1813^  k«  m%B  eomiijsaioiied  aa  colonfll* 
It  was  with  thin  rank,  that  oo  the  1  Ith  of  No?eaiber»  of  that  year,  he  weal 
into  the  haUle  of  Chrystler's  Fieidf  ai  the  bea^d  of  ibe  S^th  Uirited  States 
lofantry.  In  this  sharp  and  well-cotttested  battle,  the  cotonei  of  the  SStb 
bore  himself  with  the  otiaost  coolness  and  gallantry.  His  eondact  is  notieed 
in  terms  of  the  highest  coBNnendatioi)  ia  the  d^qnUcbes  of  General  Bojrd^ 
who  commanded  upon  that  occasion. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  short  period  of  time,  during  a  portioD  of  wbick. 
Colonel  Gaines  had  suffered  from  serere  sickness,  which  bad  prevented  kiai^ 
from  sharing,  personally,  in  the  glory  won  by  bis  regiment,  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Thames,  until  we  arrive  at  t&  ^h  of  August,  1814,  the  commeoceqieol 
of  that  brilliant  s^ies  of  actions,  wbiob  are  geoeraUy  kpown  as  the  bi^es 
of  Fort  Erie.  Promoted  to  the  rudk  of  brlgadier^eiieral,  oor  bero  had  been 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  forces  at  Fcnrt  Erie,  amoaatin^  to  about 
twenty^Qve  hundred  men,  and  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a  vetet an  British  fivce, 
over  thirty :six  handred  stroog,  aided  by  sia  or  seven  hundred  iBdianSy  to 
take  that  important  post.  Geoeral  Gaines  reached  the  Ibrt  oq  the  4tb,  and 
at  once  assumed  the  command.  General  Ripley  beiag  second  in  rank. 

The  position  of  the  Americaa  ibrcet  was  upon  a  hevisontal  plain,  litiialed 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  the  eptrance  to  ih$  Niagara  river,  and  devated 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  surftce  of  the  water.  The  positioii,  pos- 
sessing but  few  natural  advantages,  bad  been  atrengthened  in  front  by  tesB- 
porary  parapet  breastworks,  entrenchments  and  abbatis,  with  two  batteries 
and  six  fie|d*pieces.  In  the  oonli-east  angle  was  the  unfioished  Fort  Brie, 
with  24,  18  and  12  popnders,  while  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  poaktoD^ 
near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  was  the  Douglas  Battery,  with  a  small  six  pounder 
and  one  long  eighteen.  The  British,  under  General  Drummond,  oecopied 
an  entreoohed  camp  opposite  Black  Bock,  about  two  miles  below. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  General  Gaines  commenced  operations  by  send- 
ing a  corps  of  riflemen  through  the  woodb  with  orders  to  amuse  the  ene* 
my's  light  troops,  aad  to  endeavor  to  draw  their  heavy  columns  towards  a 
position  where  a  strong  line  would  be  ready  to  reoeive  them.  The  riflemea 
were  successful  in  driving  in  the  British  light  troops,  but  could  not  provoke 
them  to  come  out  from  their  lines  in  for^  On  the  llth^  the  enemy  baying 
received  reinforcements,  and  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  put  them* 
selves  more  vigorously  upon  the  oiensive,  had  cautioaBly  approached  to 
within  twelve  hoadr^  yards  of  the  rear  of  the  AmertoaQ  work^  where 
they  bad  constructed  two  batteries  and  erected  a  wooden  breastwork,  which 
enabled  ^them  to  annoy  the  Americans  without  danger  to  themselves^  In 
examiaiug  their  works,  GaptatA  Birdsall»  of  the  4lb  rifle  regiment,  with 
one  hun£ed  and  sixty  men,  beat  in  two  of  their  strong  pickets,  killing  ten 
men  and  suffering  a  toss  of  but  one  killed  and  three  wounded.  Ob  the  I2tb, 
there  was  some  sharp  fighting*  Captain  Birdsall  had  been  sent  out  with 
a  detachment  of  eighty  men,  to  cut  off  a  working  party  of  the  enemy  who 
were  engaged  in  openiog  an  avenue  for  a  battery  through  the  woods.  The 
British  were  driven  from  their  works,  but  they  were  soon  reinforced,  and  an 
animated  coolest  ensued.  In  this  affair,  the  gallant  Major  Morgan  was 
killdd.  lie  had  been  ordered  to  support  Captain  Birdsall,  and  received  a 
ball  through  his  bead  just  as  he  was  giving  a  signal  with  bis  bugle  to  the 
Americans  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest. 

For  the  next  two  days  the  enemy  kept  up  an  iacesaant  camrooade  opoQ 
the  camp,  which  was  riiarply  returned  by  the  American  batteries.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  14 tb,  a  shell  exploded  a  small  magazine  in  the  Nortb-esBt 
angle  of  the  camp,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Williams.  The 
explosion  waa  tremendotia,  but  luckily  not  a  man  was  iiyured  or  a  gun  die- 
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moiinMd.    The  British  were  wonderfaOy  tnepirited  tor  a  few  moments,  and 
cheered  aod  shouted  InstSy ;  bat  an  answering  eheer  from  the  Americans, 

and  the  continual  thundering  of  Captain  Williams*  heary  guns,  soon  con- 
vinced them  of  the  slight  injury  that  the  explosion  had  cauMd. 

It  appeared  reasonable,  however,  to  the  mind  of  General  Oaines,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enemy  would  calculate  somewhat  largely  upon  the  loss  of 
ammunition  that  the  explosion  occasioned,  as  well  as  upon  the  usual  demor- 
alizing and  dispiriting  effects  of  such  mishaps  upon  soldiers.  He  felt  per- 
euaded  that  a  night  attack  would  be  the  resuh,  and  with  that  prudent  fore- 
sight  which  hat  always  been  one  cS  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
he  made  preparations  for  the  anticipated  assault.  In  addition  to  t^  ordinnry 
precaution  of  doublmg  his  night  gnard,*corps  of  infantry  were  assigned  to 
the  support  of  the  different  batteries,  while  the  overplus  was  held  in  reserve 
for  such  occasional  service  as  might  become  necessary.  Had  General 
Gaines  been  invited  to  a  pergonal  coolersBce  with  the  British  General,  he 
could  hardly  have  divined  more  accurately  bis  plans.  The  British  think- 
ing that  they  should  find  an  essy  prey,  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  night 
of  the  |5tb.  But  from  this  point  it  is  best  to  let  the  General  speak  for 
himself  in  the  language  of  his  enra  graphic  official  dispatch.  '*  Tl|e 
night  was  dark,  and  in  the  early  part  of  it  raining,  but  the  faithlbl  sentinel 
slept  not :  one^third  ot  the  troops  w^m  up  at  ibm  posts.  At  half-psst  2 
o'deok,  the  right  column  of  the  enemy  approached,  and  thongh  enveloped 
in  darkness  black  as  his  designs  and  prineiptes,*  was  distinctlr  heard  on 
our  left,  and  promptly  marked  by  our  musketry  under  Major  Wood,  and 
cannon  under  Captain  Towson.  Being  mounted  at  the  moment,  I  repaired 
to  the  point  of  atuck,  where  the  sheet  of  fire  rolling  from  Towson's  battery* 
and  the  musketry  of  the  left  wing  of  the  25th  infimtry  under  Major  Wood, 
enabled  me  to  see  the  enemy's  column  of  about  fifteen  hnqdred  men  ap- 
proaeliing  on  that  point ;  his  advance  was  not  checked  until  it  had  ap- 
proached within  ten  feet  of  our  infimtry.  A  line  of  loose  brush,  representing 
an  abattis,  only  intervened.  A  column  of  the  enemy  attempted  to  pass 
round  the  abattis,  through  where  it  was  nearly  breast  deep.  Apprehending 
that  this  point  would  be  carried,  I  ordered  a  detadiment  of  riflemen  ana 
inikntry  to  its  support;  but  having  met  with  the  gallant  commander.  Major 
Wood,  was  assured  by  him  that  be  could  defend  his  position  without  rein- 
foreeroents.  At  this  moment  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  but  instantly  renewed 
the  charge  and  were  again  repulsed.  My  attention  was  now  called  to  the 
right,  where  our  batteries  and  lines  were  soon  lighted  by  a  most  brilliant  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry.  It  announced  the  approach  of  the  centre  and  left 
columns  of  the  enemy,  under  Colonels  Drummond  and  Scott ;  the  latter 
was  received  by  the  veteran  0th,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Foster,  and 
Captains  Bou^bton  and  Harding^s  Companies  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  aided  by  a  6  pounder  judiciously  posted  by  Major  M'Kee,  chief 
engineer,  who  was  most  active  and  useful  at  Uiis  point ;  they  were  repulsed. 
That  of  the  centre,  led  by  Colonel  Drummond,  was  not  long  kepi  in  check. 
It  approached  at  once  every  assailable  point  ot  the  fott,  and  with  seizing  lad- 
ders ascended  the  parapet,  but  was  repulsed  with  dreadfiil  carnage.  The  as- 
sault was  twice  repeated  and  as  often  checked ;  but  the  enemy  having  moved 
round  in  the  ditch,  covered  by  the  darkness,  added  to  the  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  which  had  rolled  from  our  cannon  and  mnsketry,  repeated  the  charge, 
and  re-ascended  the  ladders;  tbeir  pikes,  bayonets  and  spears  fell  upon  our 
gallant  artillerists.  Captain  Williams  and  Lieutenants  MoDonough  and 
Watmough,  with  their  brave  men  were  overcome.    The  twc  ft>rmer  and 

*OrAen  were  repeatedly  heard  from  the  British  officera  to  "  gi^e  the  damned  Yankees  no 
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aefera]  of  their  meo  receired  deadly  wounds.  Onr  bastion  was  lost  lieu- 
tenant  M'Donough  being  severelj  wounded,  demanded  quarter.  It  was 
refused  by  Colonel  DrummoDd.  The  lieutenant  then  seized  a  hand-qake 
and  nobly  defended  himself  until  be  was  shot  down  with  a  {Hstol  by  the 
monster  who  had  refused  him  quarter,  and  who  often  r^erated  the  order, 
"  give  the  damned  Y'ankees  no  quarter."  This  o£5cer,  whose  bravery,  if  it 
had  been  seasoned  with  virtue,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  adroirstkn 
of  every  soldier — this  hardened  murderer  soon  met  his  deserved  fete ;  he 
was  shot  through  the  breast  while  repeating  the  order  to  give  no  quarter. 

'*  The  battle  now  raged  with  increased  fury  on  the  right,  but  on  the  left 
the  enemy  was  repula^  and  put  to  flight  Hence  and  from  the  centre,  1 
ordered  reinforcements.  They  were  promptly  sent  by  Bcigadier-Geoeral 
Ripley  and  Brigadier-General  Porter.  Captain  Fanning,  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  kept  up  a  spirited  and  destructive  fire  with  his  £»ld-pteces,  od  (he 
enemy  attempting  to  approach  the  fort.  Major  Henderson's  gallant  efforts, 
aided  by  Major  Trimble,  having  failed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  bastioo 
with  the  remaining  artillerists  and  infantry  in  the  fort,  Captain  BiidsaU  of 
the  4th  rifle  regiment,  with  a  detachment  of  riflemen,  gallantly  raslied 
through  the  gate-way  to  their  assistance,  and  with  some  infanlrj  ckirge<i 
the  enekny,  but  was  repulsed  and  the  captain  wounded.  A  detacbmeat 
from  the  11th,  19th,  and  2Snd  infantry,  under  Captain  Foster  of  the  llik, 
was  introduced  over  the  interior  of  the  bastion  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
the  enemy.  Major  Hall,  assistant  Inspector-General,  very  bandsomelj 
tendered  his  services  to  the  charge.  The  charge  was  gallantly  made  by 
Captain  Foster  and  Major  Hall,  but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  panage 
up  to  the  bastion,  admitting  only  two  or  three  men  abreast,  it  failed.  Ft  vis 
often  repeated,  and  often  checked.  The  enemy's  force  was,  howefer, 
much  cut  to  pieces  and  diminished  by  our  artillery  and  small  arms.  At  this 
moment  every  operation  was  arrested  by  the  explosion  of  some  cartridges 
deposited  in  the  end  of  the  stone  building  adjoinmg  the  contested  baatioa. 
The  explosion  was  tremendous*— it  was  decisire-^he  bastion  was  restored. 
At  this  moment.  Captain  Biddle  was  ordered  to  have  a  field-piece  posted 
so  as  to  enfilade  the  exterior  plain  and  salient  glacis.  The  capttifl 
promptly  took  his  position  and  served  his  piece  with  vivacity ;  and  Capcain 
Fanning's  battery  likewise  played  upon  them  with  great  effi»ct.  The  m- 
my  were  in  a  few  moments  entirely  defeated,  taken  or  put  to  flight,  letTiog 
on  the  field,  221  killed,  174  virounded,  and  186  prisoners,  including  14  offi- 
cers killed  and  7  wounded." 

Thus  ended  the  crowning  battle  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  aeries  of 
battles  of  the  last  war.  From  the  5th  to  the  15th,  was  a  succession  of  s^t- 
arate,  distinct  and  almost  daily  figbts,  of  which  some  half  a  dozeo  were 
serious  and  bloody  encounters— any  one  of  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  placed  General  Gaines*  name  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  Unluckily  for  the  just  appreciation  of  the  trae 
nature  and  importance  of  the  battles  preceding  the  16th,  they  were  grouped 
together  too  closely  in  point  of  time,  and  besides,  were  lost  to  popular  viev 
in  the  flashing  brightness  of  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  15th.  It  is  neceasiiy 
to  notice  this  point,  in  order  to  understand  the  exact  position  of  Geaertl 
Gaines  as  a  military  man.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  General  Gaines*  title 
is  not  that  of  the  hero  of  the  baith  of  Fort  Erie,  but  of  the  haUUs  of  Foft 
Erie. 

The  battle  of  the  15th  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the 
war.  The  Britbh  themselves  acknowledged  that  their  loss  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  action.  General  Gaines'  official  report  does  not  state  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  loss,  which  could  not,  at  the  timeof  writing,  be  fiiUf 
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known.  It  was  afterwards  aacertained  that  it  was  considerably  more  than 
one  thousand  men,  inclnding  some  of  their  best  and  brarest  officers.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  having  assumed  the  offensive  in  their 
inrUy  the  instant  the  British  began  to  retreat,  more  than  two  hundred  pris- 
oners were  captured  before  the  beaten  foe  could  reach  the  shelter  of  their 
entrenched  camp.  In  one  of  the  general  orders  of  General  Brown,  the 
eommander-in-ohief,  upon  the  resumption  of  his  duties,  after  an  illness 
resulting  from  a  wound,  and  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  General 
Gaines'  assuming  the  command,  he  says:  "  The  discomfiture  of  the  forces 
under  Lieutenant-General  Drummond  by  our  brave  troops  under  their  gal- 
lant and  finished  commander,  Brigadier-General  Gaines,  was  attended  with 
a  disparity  of  loss  unexampled  in  the  record  of  battles."  No  one  will  dis- 
pute General  Brown's  judgment  iff  such  matters.  It  roust  also  be  allowed, 
that  he  was  a  competent  judge  of  professional  character,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  epithet  ''finished,"  which  h^  applies  to  Gen- 
eral Gaines.  General  Gaines  had  his  rivals  in  gallantry,  but  it  is  no  dero- 
gation to  many  distinguished  reputations  to  say,  that  in  military  knowledge 
and  inventiveness,  (if  we  may  use  the  word,)  he  is  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession. 

From  the  15th  of  August  to  the  26th>  the  British  kept  up  occasional  can- 
nonading  from  their  batteries,  the  shells  falling  with  fatal  precision  into  the 
camp  of  the  Americans.  In  the  mean  time,  our  batteries  were  not  idle ; 
•and  as  the  British  were  constantly  receiving  reinforcements.  General 
Gaines  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  strengthen  his  works.  There  were 
also  some  smart  little  afiairs  in  the  open  ground,  between  the  two  positions. 
Whenever  the  British  pickets  came  too  near  ours,  they  were  at  once  at- 
tacked and  driven  in. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  a  shell  fell  into  the  very  room  in  which  Gen. 
Gaines  was  preparing,  at  the  moment,  his  official  accounts  of  twenty-ikree 
days*  bloody  battles.  It  struck  the  door,  and  instantly  exploded,  wounding 
the  General,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  mortally.  It  demolished  his  writing- 
^esk,  with  many  of  his  valuable  papers,  including  the  detailed  reports  and 
memoranda  of  the  different  engagements. 

Upon  this  accident,  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Ripley,  the 
next  in  rank  ;  and  shortly  after  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Brown, 
found  himself  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  duties.  General 
Gaines  rapidly  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  of 
the  same  year,  he  took  command  with  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  of 
the  4th  military  division,  including  the  posts  at  Fort  Mifflin,  Marcus  Hook, 
Camp  Brandywine,  New-Gastle,  and  Billingsport. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  General's  gallant  conduct  in  the  ever-  . 
memorable  battles  of  August,  1814,  was  expressed  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  Animated  expressions  of  admiration  were  reiterated  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union  to  the  other.  The  states  of  New-York,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  awarded  to  him,  by  unanimous  votes  each,  a  resolution  of 
thanks  and  a  sword,  while  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  directed 
that  a  gold  medal  should  be  struck  and  presented  to  him.  On  this  medal, 
the  device  is  the  bust  of  General  Gaines.  The  reverse  is  Victory,  stand- 
ing on  a  shield,  under  which  are  a  stand  of  colors  and  a  halbert,  and  hold- 
ing a  palm  branch  in  her  left  hand,  as  in  the  act  of  placing  a  laurel  crown 
on  the  cascabel  of  a  cannon,  marked  R,  which  is  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  scroll,  inscribed  '<  Erie."  On  one  trun- 
nion rests  a  stand  of  British  colors,  and  from  the  oiher  is  suspended  a 
broad-sword.  By  the  side  of  the  cannon  are  a  howitzer,  helmet,  and  sev- 
eral halls.    Behind  the  cannon  is  a  halbert.  • 
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r»  will  penDii  us  to  Mke  of  tbify  to  Cfeo  Mrfkrteri 
pronuneDt  ereotff,  of  latter  jeatM,  of  the  life  of  C^tntnk 
regiei  Uiw,  botre? er,  leM  torn  Ibe  feet,  thai,  mem  if  we  had  m 
we  bare  Dd  el  band  the  proper  maleriabL  Tim  portion  of  bis  fife  whieb 
baa  beeooie  bialorj,  it  is  etaj  enoegb  to  gel  air— wbile  tbat  portioB  wbksb 
livea  ia  aeattered  poMic  docmneota  and  tbe  colanma  of  the  pnsaa,  reqvirea 
the  reaeareb  of  tbe  regular  biograpber»  aided  by  vbaK  ia  ia  tlua  caae  wboUj 
wanting^— tbe  adTiee  of  tbe  ae^ect  biswelC 

Thero  are  aome  aobjecta  whkb,  imder  anj  circmeatonrfa,  would  mpdre 
M  good  deal  of  apaee  to  efaieidaie  felly,  bat  wbieb,  eten  bad  are  roon^  we 
ba?e  to  decliee  enterieg  opon  ia  tlie  pieaent  artide.  Saeb,  lor  instaare, 
aa  tbe  long-vexed  qoeatioo  of  rank  with  (Beoeral  Seett»  nd  tbe  diapntea 
and  difiieiiltiea  of  tbe  Florida  war,  ia  wbicb  it  ia  wdl  known  tbat  General 
Oainea  took  an  aetif  e  aad  efteieat  part.  Tbcre  ia  alao  tbe  recent  aMr 
4>f  tbe  Meaioaa  war,  and  of  tbe  call  fo  ▼elaateera  bj  General  Gajata 
Tbia  act  baa  been  theaabjaot  of  aaack  reerioaaation  aad  anaeonccptaon. 
Witboat  undertaking  anj^iog  like  a  defanee  of  tba  General,  we  will  ann- 
pl  J  atate  tbe  promiaent  facta,  aa  put  fortb  in  a  long  article  of  tbe  N«w-Oa- 
leaaa  Delta  of  June  17,  ISM. 

On  tbe  Ml  of  Auguat,  tStf,  tbe  nawa  reached  tbe  city  that  General 
Tarlor  and  tbe  amy  of  occupation  were  detained  at  St.  Joaapb'a  laland, 
and  could  not  reaoh  their  place  of  deatination,  in  eooMfoeace  of  not  hef«- 
iag  the  proper  meana  of  conreyaace ;  and  iodiependent  of  tbia,  be  did  not 
bare  a  aiagie  piece  of  arliUery  to  protect  him,  in  caae  of  an  attack  from 
tbe  enemy.  On  the  2d  of  the  aame  month,  a  nnnar  waa  in  carenlation, 
and  fully  believed,  that  General  Taylor  waa  aorrounded  by  the  Mexieaa 
forces ;  aod  on  tbe  day  followiag,  the  achooaer  Belampago  arrived  from 
Vera  Cruz,  bringiog  papera  up  to  the  2dd  of  July,  and  deapatchea  recaD- 
iag  tbe  Mexican  Consul  at  New-Orleana*  Theae  papera  all  poaitiTely  aa- 
aerted  that  war  had  been  declared  againat  the  United  ibtatea;  and  ao  great 
was  the  alarm  at  Vera  Cruz,  thai  the  oommaodera  of  the  American  reaael^ 
in  port,  fearing  an  embargo,  made  aail  in  the  night  Tbe  march  of  Uie 
Mexican  troopa  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  great  preparations  making 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor  and  activity,  were  alao  confirmed  by  thia  ar- 
rival* On  the  16th,  Major  Donelscm,  the  special  envoy  of  the  United 
States,  arrived  from  Texas,  and  confirmed  all  the  previoua  teports--that 
ten  thouaaad  men  weresa  retde  tothe  Rio  Graiule.  General  Gaines, 
with  the  foresight  of  an  experienced  and  cautious  officer,  after  duly  r^ect- 
ing  upon  all  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  the  imminent  danger  the 
army  of  oceopfttkm  was  placed  in,  as  well  aa  Uie  delicate  siuiatioo  he  oc- 
cupied ia  relation  to  tbe  government,  promptly  made  a  recpiisition  for  a 
battalion  of  artillery  upon  tbe  governor  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
forthwith  reinfbrced  General  Taylor  with  tbe  same,  and  also  wrote  to  tbe 
governors  of  the  adjointng  atatea  to  hold  tbemadves  in  readiness  for  a  requi* 
aition  by  the  general  government 

The  exeitement.  tbat  existed  among  our  citizens,  and  the  prompt  and  de* 
eided  action  of  General  Gaines,  was  at  once  reported  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  and 
before  the  news  had  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  immber  of  volunteers 
caUed  for  by  General  Gaines  had  been  magnified  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  Preaident  of  Me»co,  crediting  these  re* 
ports,  and  fearing  the  downfall  of  his  admtniatration,  immediately  de- 
apatohed  a  courier  to  General  Arista,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces, 
aiationed  at  Monterey,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  not  to  march  against 
the  American  army,  as  the  "  old  veteran,  Gaines,  had  ordored  ont  fifty 
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thousand  troops  to  the  assistance  of  General  Tajlor,  which,  if  hostilities 
commenced,  would  destroy  the  Mexican  force,  and  endanger  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Republic."  In  strict  conformity  to  these  instructions,  he  gave 
up  his  contemplated  attack  upon  General  Taylor  at  that  time^  and  marched 
to  Matamoras,  where  he  entrenched  himself. 

The  friends  of  General  Gaines  contend  that  Lis  prompt  action  sared  the 
army  of  occupation  from  attack  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum* 
stances.  By  others,  his  movements  in  connexion  with  the  Mexican  war, 
while  in  command  of  the  south-western  military  division,  have  bemi  cen- 
sured as  transcending  his  powers,  and  as  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances 
€  f  the  case.  No  one,  however,  even  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies  and 
calumniators,  has  dared  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  lofty  and  patriotic  motives 
that  actuated  him.  As  to  these,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  judgment 
and  propriety  of  his  much  misrepresented  action.  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  either  side,  or  expressing  any  decided  opinion  of  our  own,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  General  Gaines  has  the  great  advantage  of 
his  known  military  skill,  experience  and  foresight,  and  that  the  public  are 
much  and  justly  disposed  to  pin  their  faith  upon  the  judgment  of  one  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  military  matters,  and  who  has  always  evinced  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  intellect,  which  is  not  always  found  connected  with  great 
gallantry,  or  even  high  scientific  attainments.  There  is  no  danger,  then, 
but  that  his  country  will  do  him  full  justice,  and  that  General  Gaines'  con- 
duct, in  relation  to  the  calling  out  of  volunteers,  will  ultimately  be  fully  ap- 
preciated and  understood. 

We  have  adverted  several  times  to  the  admitted  profeMional  knowledge 
of  General  Gaines,  as  indicated  by  his  conduct  in  the  field,  and  by  his 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  inventions  in  relation  to  militarv  affairs ;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  his  only  prominent  characteristic  as  an  officer.  He  is 
as  noted  for  his  undaunted  gallantry  and  indomitable  perseverance  and  en- 
ergy, as  for  prudence  and  skill.  It  is  said  by  those  who  know  him  best, 
and  especially  by  those  who  have  served  with  him  in  the  field,  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  select  from  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a 
man  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  in  some  case  when  the  chances  would  be  a 
thousand  to  one  against  the  success  of  the  attacking  party,  General  Gaines 
would  be,  at  this  moment,  the  very  best  man.  In  private  life  he  is  no  less 
noticed  for  bis  urbanity  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  than  for  his  power  of  at- 
taching to  him  hosts  of  warm  personal  friends.  Long  may  he  live  in  health 
and  strength,  the  object  of  afl^ctionate  respect  to  the  people  whom  he  has 
so  ably  and  so  faithfully  served. 

General  Gaines  is  now  in  command  of  the  northern  division,  and  his 
residence  is  the  city  of  New* York,  although  at  this  present  writing  he  is 
at  New-Orleans,  where,  as  is  well-known,  he  has,  in  right  of  his  wife,  re- 
cently acquired  an  estate  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  millions. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  notice  of  General  Gaines,  without,  at  least, 
some  allusion  to  a  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention ;  we  mean  the  subject  of 
national  defence.  Unfortunately,  neither  oar  space  nor  the  materials  we 
have  at  hand  will  permit  anything  more  than  an  allusion  to  it.  To  the  ela- 
borate and  comprehensive  plans  of  General  Gaines  for  harbor  defences  and 
for  a  system  of  fortifications,  combined  with  railroads,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  do  full  justice,  without  a  better  knowledge  of  the  details  than  we  pretend 
to  possess ;  we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this  in- 
teresting subfect  to  some  other  opportunity,  when  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  treat  it  in  the  manner  its  importance  demands. 
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Tflt  tend  of  loTelineM  and  gtwui  etina. 
And  bealtbiiil  9m  that  cbeck  tbe  march  of 

time; 
Where  spreads  the  prairie,  nature's  own  great 

meadf 
Inritiog  ber  untamed  ooes  to  feed. — 
The  wild  nraitaDgs,  with  free  and  floating' 


Like  cavalryy  caiver  aloag  the  plain; 

The  large-eyedy  graceful  deer,  with  antlers 

back, 
In  wTBpt  sospieion  hears  the  rifle's  eiack; 
And  heavy,  nerce^yed*  shaggy  bisons*  make 
The  prairie  tike  a  shaken  car^  quake. 
As,  all  before  them  beating  down  to  cnishy 
On  in  vast  droves  tumultnous  they  msh. 
Vast  prairies,  stretching  to  the  utmost  yerge* 
In  billowy  motion,  heave  with  ocean's  surge. 
As  sweeps  alonf  the  ptiant  grata  the  wind ; 
Or  spread  with  flowers,  countless  in  their  kind. 
Whose  varied  hues  and  richly  brilliant  dyes, 
In  gorgeous  beauty  meet  enraptured  eyes. 
Of  oak-crowned  hiils^irom  out  whose  verdant 

sides^ 
O'er  which  the   creeping   shadow   slowly 

glides — 
Tbe  silver-threaded  brooklet  (renily  wella 
To  darkly  green  and  coolly  silent  dells, — 
As  childhood's  silver  tones  will  carry  light 
To  older  bosoms  wrapt  in  earthly  night 
And,  shutting  out  external  nature,  there 
Those  little  worlds,  secluded  and  most  fair. 
Where  circling  dells,  with  bills  for  guardian 

towers, 
Form  amphitheatres  adorned  with  flowers. 
Now,  having  scaled  and  passed  the  wooded 

Check  thy  descent,  and,  lest  thou  trespass, 

stop; 
And  casting  o'er  theblooming  scene  thine  eyes, 
Behold  enclo%ed  an  earthly  paradise ! 
Here  with  the  sward  far  down  beneath  the  feet 
Upon  the  grassy  hill  side  take  thy  seat, 
Near  where  from  rock  to  rockdown  drips  alill, 
And  yield  thyself  to  Airy-worknig  wilL 
For  in  that  grove  so  greenly  foliate 
Queen  Mab.  mayhap,  is  sitting  now  in  state; 
And  each  wild  violet  and  flower  leaf. 
And  slender  spire  and  blade  of  grassy  sheaf 
That  covers  o'er  the  ^pace  from  central  grove, 
H«r  throne-seat,  to  the  iilly  seented  cove. 
Her  fair  domain,  sun  shades  a  vassal  who, 
Whatever  she  willS)  at  her  command,  will  do. 
A  legion  round  tfame  ears  will  swarm;  and 


As  fine  as  yield  the  threads  of  silk  worm's 

cones 
That  vibrate  to  the  lofte  leaf  g«nt1y  waved, 
Will  weave  around  the  brain  thus  fay-enslaved, 
Strange  fantasies,  ne'er  told :  Then  thou  wilt 

dream 
Dreams  delicate^  tiiat,  as  thou  wak'st,  will 

seem 
Like  glimmering  far  floating  gossamer, 
Jost  vanishing,  while  gentle  zephyrs  stir, 
And  through  themeahes  play  so  soft  an  air, 
'Twill  leave  a  doubt  if  sight  or  sound  were 

there.  [shown 

Now,  lest  perchance,  you  may  not  have  been 


The  liar  eoMtwetion  of  the  tiny  diroDe, 
Give  fancy  rein,  wfaBe  yon  ebeerv^e  it  fimned 

Of  bones  from  limbs  of  crickets  eariy  Iamed» 
That  yield,  because  bat  dwarfish  growth  they 

A  poUued  ivory  of  flner  grain. 
Her  soflly-cushioned  seat,  plush-oovered  see, 
Bv  golden  back  of  new-fledged  hamUe  bee. 
'TIS  stnied  with  dawn  from  under  wiag^  of 

flies. 
And  lashes  fringed  their  microscopic  eyes. 
Aflbced  at  hand  ia  a  musquilo's  bill. 
To  sheathe  the  scepire  waved  to  mark  her  wiU. 
Toung  spiders'  webs  in  interwoven  plata. 
Embroidered,  beady,  with  tbe  eyes  of  gnats. 
About  the  throne  m  dmpniea  are  hung. 
Where  often  play  the  noble  flury  younsL 
.And,  when  the  court  no  stately  counciThoIds, 
Glide  in  and  out  at  ^eep  among  the  Cold& 
A  soap^ilown  bubble  rising  dear  and  knght. 
Whereon  the  sun  bad  thrown  prismatic  Ugbt, 
Was  hemisphered  by  art  of  dext'roua  fay. 
To  overoanopy  a  aeat  as  gay. 
For  he,  from  6S  a  plum,  untouched  and  ripe. 
Did  all  the  bloom  as  delicately  wipe. 
Then  with  the  pinky  extract  of  a  rose. 
The  yuUow  in  a  lily's  pollen  grows. 
And  many  other  tints  and  hues  as  nice. 
For  none  of  which  h/  culled  a  color  twice. 
Compounded  dyes,  and  with  a  brush  of  down 
From  thistle  top  by  gentle  south  wind  blown, 
Illaminated  sll  most  gorgeously 
In  strange  design  and  rich  variety. 

Four  elves  did  in  their  travelling  dreas  enrobe 
And  visit  each  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 
One,  where  the  sun  with  tropic  ravs  of  Are 
Dyes  deeply  brilliant  namre's  whole  attire. 
From  richlvcolored  caterpillar  stripped 
The  wellrarred  ddn,  and  homeward  lightly 

tripped; 
Then  spread  a  carpet  thickly  velvet  raised. 
Whose  yielding  softness  Mab  has  often  praised. 
When,  crossing  to  the  throne  to  take  her  seat, 
'Twas  lightly  trodden  by  her  tiny  ieet 

One,  in  the  region  of  the  shortest  day. 
Sought  eome  ephemera  at  transient  play; 
Budely  eofbrced  until  a  tear  was  shed. 
Pricked  wing  of  each  until  a  drop  it  bled, 
And  then  by  some  peculiar  elfin  spell 
Enhardened  them  to  jewels  as  they  fell. 
Of  pearls  and  rubies :  some,  a  moment  seen 
To  touch  a  mossv  tuft,  turned  emeralds  green. 
Another  ranged  throughout  tbe  fairy  race 
And  sought  the  loveliest  virgin  form  and  ftoe. 
Then  brought  an  icicle,  that  pendant  clung 
To  lily's  Up,  where,  just  new  froze,  it  hung ; 
Uphobleo  to  her  gane,  each  glance  of  light 
Did  melt  a  drop  became  a  diamond  bright : 
Th'  admiring  glance  detached  a  brilliant  gem. 
The  crowning  Instre  of  Mab's  diadem. 
A  glow-worm  took,its  brightness  to  condense 
Into  the  sapphire  of  a  glow  intense : 
A  portion  of  the  same  to  opals  turned, 
That  ohangeiiii  with  their  hidden  fires  have 

bun^ 
One  sought  a  cave  where  lasting  darkness 

dwelt, 
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And  by  a  ronnin^  stream  herein  he  felt 
A  tenaer  plant  on  which  a  worm  waa  fed. 
That  spun  a  floss  he  took  for  silken  thread, 
And  wove  it  in  a  velvet  robe.embroiderad  o'er 
With  Jewela  from  the  others'  brilliant  store. 

Begun  at  eve,  when  first  the  morning  broke 
Their  fairy  work  received  its  final  stroke. 
Then  in  a  dew  drop  bathed,  and  sought  repose 
There  where  the  sensitive  mimosa  grows, 
That  sheds  aromid  a  honied  sweetness,  while 
No  human  step  its  leaflets  can  beguile 
Prom  instant  cloeing ;  sensitive  in  dread 
Of  touch  more  heavy  than  a  fairy's  tread. 
Thus  robed  and  crowned,  enthrotaed  without 

a  mate, 
Mab  issues  laws  that  gvdde  the  coarse  of  fate. 

Alone  in  the  wide  prairie  often  seen. 
The  giant  oak,  with  foliage  ever  gt^en, 
And  ragged,  wide  extended  arms  and  hands. 
Bole,  like  a  vegetable  monarch  stands. 
Indignant,  that  her  laws  extend  not  to 
The  yearly  rifling  of  hia  vendant  hue, 
Nature,  by  hiding,  strives  to  match  its  loss, 
And  robes  him  in  my  draperies  of  moss.— 
liOng  pendant  webs  that  in  the  breezes  wave. 
Like  mourning  weeds,  or  willows  o'er  a 
grave. 

'TIS  here  the  Mexic's  broken  faith  will  warn 
The  honest  bosom  to  indignant  scorn* 
Usurping  all,  the  despotism  of  arma 
Fills  all  the  land  with  terrible  alarms; 
To  crush  their  civil  rights  its  power  will  lend. 
While  to  Its  rule  religion's  self  must  bend. 
Now  rousing  in  its  course  indignant  ire, 
Resisting  cry  speeds  on  like  mountain  fire  ■ 
For  Saxon  blood  will  own  no  foreign  sway— - 
In  scorn  it  spurns  a  mongrel  herd  away. 
Her  youthful  arm  feels  nenred  with  virtue's 

might 
To  crush  oppression  and  maintain  the  right : 
And  Texas  siruggles  with  the  tyrant  power, 
While  thicklygath'ring  clouds  above  her  loui. 

Where  gently  swelling  plains  and  wooded 

slopes 
See  tender  fawns  dispart   like  childhood's 

hopes; 
Where  tall  pecans,  symmetrical,  abound. 
To  scatter  lavishly  rich  fruit  around ; 
When  Autumn,  the  alleviater  kind 
For  winter's  harshness,  calls  the  rattling  wind. 
The  laden  branches  to  divest  of  food, 
Sustains  the  tribes  that   dwell  within  the 

wood ; 
And  in  its  scattered  growth,  not  seen  to  meet. 

Is  found  the  solitary  rough  muskeete : 

These  own  the  name  otOoliad,  and  seem 
A  scene   too  fair  for  deeds  will  make  our 

theme; 
But  share  them  with  the  crumbling  walla  of 

rock. 
That  witness  ruthless  War's  destroying  shock. 
Exposed  to  tenfold  force  on  ev'ry  hand, 
The  gallant  Fannin  and  his  men  here  stand. 
Unfortified,  the  contest  they  maintam. 
While  still  the  enemy  achieves  no  gam. 
The  day  has  passed,  the  night,  anotner  day, 
Nor  yet  expected  succor  comes ;  at  bay 
The  enemy  still  kept,  at  length  propose, 
Surrendered   arms,  th'  unequal  strife  shall 

close. 
And  gain  an  honorable  safe  return. 
On  faith  of  Mexic  honor  pledged  and  awom. 


"^^^tBMkes  them  dopes  of  treachery  most 

Honor  their  own,  they  deem  it  has  a  place 
In  every  bosom ;  generous  and  fair. 
Accord  an  enemy  an  equal  share 
In   trusting  faith,   behold   their'  arms  now 

stacked. 
And  Fannin's  men  drawn  up  in  line  exact 
Prepared  upon  the  word  to  march  away    * 
Before  the  truce-bound  force  of  fiill  array 
«  Onward,  march  !"  iheu-  brave  commanders 

cry, — 
When  murderous  vollies  ring  a  fieroe  reply  I 

Hold,  tigers,  demons !  horror,  can  it  be 

The  brave  defenceless  butchered  thus  wa 
see! 

A  thousand  bullets  pierce  their  breasts  ex- 
posed, 

A  hundred  brave  men's  eyes  in  death  are 
closed. 

In  J»«ap»  of  rfoin  they're  strewn  along  the 

And  human  blood  with  horror  stands  con 

fealed; 
While  Honor,  Hope,  and  Mercy,  all  are  flown 
Before  the  savage  massacre  made  known 
The  tyrant's  bloody  mandate  will  consign 
Sant  Anna's  name  to  infamy  condign, 
And  heaping  hi^h  the  measure  of  his  crimes, 
will   stamp   him  murderer   throughout   all 

climes ; 
And  brand  with  treachery  the  Mexic  name 
To  hand  it  down  despised,  accursed  of  fame! 

In  peaceful  limes  the  muse  neglects  to  sinc^. 
Heroic  deeds  should  make  th'  empyrean  rmr 
A  slender  band  of  seven  score  in  all, 
Within  the  Alamo's  extended  wall,  ' 
In  its  defence  contends  with  thousands  two 
Of  Mexic's  best,  in  conflict  long  since  new 
For  fourteen  days  these  valiant  men  defend" 
The  crumbling  walls  against  the  heat  thev 

send ;  ^^ 

Whose  heaps  of  slain  the  firm  repulses  own 
Each  thundering  assault  is  calUng  down.       ' 
1  he  lion-hearted  more  than  spartan  band 
Their  ammunition  spent,  now  hand  to  hand 
As  back  to  back  they  form  an  iron  wall,     ' 
And  sternly  «  Fannin"  to  each  other  call 
In  fierce  encounter  with  the  swarming  host 
Deal  trenchant  blows  that  each  a  death  siirh 

cost.  ®" 

This  terrible  and  giant  handed  strife. 
Of  one  to  many,  and  of  knife  to  knife, 
Bees  men  (all  fast  as  leaves  in  autumn  storm. 

And  round  the  band  a  bloody  rampan  fonn 
Of  Mexic  bodies,  hideous  to  the  si^t 
From  o'er  whose  awful,  bleeding,  qiiiy'ring 

The  foe,  its  steep  not  daring  to  surmount 
While  yet  the  band  a  score  of  braves'  can 
count,  " 

Discharge  their  voUies,  rattling  iron  hail 
Against  those  breasto  the  death  pang  cannot 

2uail.  ^ 

^    ercer  yet,  the  last  heroic  few, 
Still  to  their  cause  and  to  each  other  true 
Advance,  contract,  assail,  and  wrest   the 

arms 
From  shrinking  foes,feU  back  in  dread  alarms 
Before  the  bloodstained  angry  brows,  and 

eyea 
Plash  Iig[htning8.  thundered  by  their  battle 

cries. 
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And  thus  at  baVf  with  bold  front  ttill  Cfgpfmedp 
As  closer  still  tne  narrow  circle 's  closed ; 
Each  valiant  heart   the  more  deteimmed 

Until  the  last  man  dealing  last  iell  blows, 
Sinks  slowly  down  beneath  a  mound  of  foes. 
Far  tyrants  listened  to  the  awful  tale* 
And  quaked  with  dread,  with  fear  tamed 

deadly  pale, 
Convinced  that  votaries  like  these  would  yet 
Bring  Freedom  triumph  while  their  suns  would 

set 
In  homes  o'er  which  the  star-striped  banner 

waves. 
Loud  wailing  rose  for  the  unburied  braves ; 
And  freemen  swore  by  Liberty's  gteat  cause. 
To  cease  enjoyment  of  her  gifU.  nor  pause 
Until,  as  dread  avenxersy  they  should  flood 
The  stains  were  left  by  Crockett,  Travis  blood 
With  streams  as  crimsoDy  and  dispense  the 

meed 
Of  coward  triumph  and  demoniac  deed  ! 

Where  San  Jacinto's  placid  waters  flowy 
In  silence  calm,  majestically  slow, 
That  scarcely  lends  a  rH)ple  to  reply 
To  wooing  sound  of  prairie  hen's  dull  cry. 
And  fringe  with  varied  blue  and  silver  sheen. 
Extended  plains  all  dyed  with  emerald  green: 
There,  Texas  musters  seven  hundred  stroog« 
To  vield  award  for  unredressed  wrong. 
Ana  on  a  force,  their  own  outnumbers  twice, 
Wreak  deadly  vengeance  at  a  bloody  price. 
And  now  the  thunder  of  the  ehaige  resounds 
Along  the  prairie  and  the  foe  confounds, 
As  onward,  to  the  cry  of  '*  Alamo," 
They  fiercely  rush  on  hated  Mezica 
Their  righteoos  cause  each  arm  lends  doable 

force 
To  cari  y  all  before  them  in  their  course, 
While  toat  fierce  battle  onr  conveys  dismay 
To  conscious  hearts  that  fear  the  awful  day 
Of  retribution  is  at  hand  for  deeds. 
Dressed  horror-struck  humanity  in  weeds. 
Continuously,  fiercely,  ebbing  none. 
The  tide  of  battle  rapidly  rolls  on. 
While  hot  dischanre  and  fiery  charge  proclaim, 
The  fiiry  lent  bv  Goliad's  red  name. 
Not  long  in  doubt  which  side  the  battle  wins, 
For  soon  the  foe  gives  way,  the  rout  begins. 
Jacinto's  plain  with  fugitives  bespread. 
And  strewn  along  with  dying  ana  with  dead ; 
Jacinto's  waten  stained  with  Mexic  gore. 
All  clearly  mark  the  chance  of  battle  o'er. 
Though  all  betrays  a  terrible  defeat. 
As  yet,  the  victory  is  incompleie. 
The  leader  general  and  head  of  state, 
The  special  object  of  their  honest  hate,  * 

The  cruel  tyrant,  Santa  Anna  's  flown — 
Search,  scour  the  prairie  till  his  fate  be  known ! 
Nor  sought  in  vain,  ignobly  hidden,  see 
The  coward  wnrrior  taken  fh>m  a  tree. 
Their  pledge  fsdeemed,  to  win  in  freedom's 

cause, 
Complete  their  triumph,  yet  not  here  they 

pause. 
With  magnanimity,  that  Christendom 
Astonished,  deems  an  act  of  time  to  come. 
The  captive  to  his  country  they  restore, 
And  send  him  free  firom  their  self  franchised 

shore. 


Triumphant  Ifeicy  waving  hifl^  her 
In  joyful  reoognition  of  her  hand, 
Presiding  Liberty  looked  down  sind  smiled 
Hat  approbation  on  her  new  bom  child. 

Ensanguined  by  the  blood  of  heroes  died 

On  fields  of  Alamo  and  Goliad, 

The  lone  star  rose  above  the  hoiuon« 

All  redly  glowing  as  the  rising  sun. 

High  chivalry  had  shed  its  proudest  glow 

On  what  was  deemed  the  fierce  and  bloody 

throe 
That  marked  its  rise,  and  gave  a  nation  birth. 
Would  rank  among  the  loftiest  of  earth. 
High  hopes  and  cheering  prophesies  went 

round, 
Of  good,  with  which  the  nation  should  sboand. 
And  brilliancy  where  erst  was  painful  gloom. 
The  galaxy  of  nations  would  illume. 
And  countless  glories  that  would  emai 
From  the  lone  star  when  it  ahoald  cnlmi- 

nate. 

Let  none  gainsay  the  glowing  prophesy. 
Nor  droop  despondingly,  and  say  that  she,  * 
Demeaned,  has  stooped  from  her  high 


to  rest, 

And  'neath  the  eagle's  wing  has  hid  her  crest. 
If  moved  by  order,  heaven's  primal  law. 
Victorious  her  cause,  soon  liberty  foresaw; 
Then  called  the  inftnt  state  to  take  her  place 
Within  the  ranks  of  kindred  blood  and  racei 
Where  strength  in  union,  and  the  love  begot 
By  kindred  langusge,  customs,  birth  and  lot. 
Ensures  tbe  bend  of  states  saooessful  fight. 
And  progress  swift  for  freedom  and  lor  right 
No  longer  lone,  the  star  with  others  fixms 
A  conttellatioD  onobscnred  by  stomis  ;-> 
All  proudly  onward,  in  her  cause  now  led. 
By  liberty,  their  lig^t-dlspensing  head. 

O,  great  Columbia !  what  wilt  thou  be  ? 
Ere  Truth  supreme  can  say  to  Liberty; 
Hail  to  thee  handmaid !  best  and  chiefest  hail : 
The  work  is  done  that  henceforth  cannot  6i! ! 
All  hail  to  thee!  rewards  and  thanks  lor  aid; 
Progressive  man,  his  debt  to  me  hath  paid. 
Humanitv  and  science  have  combined. 
By  moral  force  to  franchise  all  mankind ; 
And  unrestricted  peace-born  intercourse. 
Has  fought  thy  battles,  voiding  war's  ill  force. 
Among  earth's  nations  eldest  of  them  all. 
As  answering  «>arliest  to  freedom's  call ; 
And  greatest,  chiefest,  loved  of  all  the  best. 
As  ever  taking  others  to  thy  bresst. 
To  share  with  them  the  blessings  are  thine 

own, 
Blessings  that  with'  thy  rapid  growth  have 

grown, 
Still  shielding  them  from  rude  oppression's 

force, 
While  leading  onward  in  thy  loftv  course. 
This  shalt  thou  be,  and  over  all  the  land 
Extended  wide  a  fi«e,  fraternal  band. 
Thy  boundary  shall  reach  on  either  side 
The  broad  Atlantic  and  Pacific  tide : 
A  mighty  beacon  whose  far  fbrkmg  fbroes 
Shall  light  the  sacred  fire  within  new  fanes. 
Whose  dear  mueazins  challenge  and  refrain, 
Will  sentinel  tbe  earth  in  one  great  chsin. 
JoHuary,  1840. 
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jriHlNCIlL  ins  COIIERCIIL  BBTISW. 

DuRiNO  the  mouth,  afiairs  have  turned  mostly  on  the  nature  of  the  adyices,  whieh 
aJmoflt  weekly  reach  us  from  Europe;  and  our  dates  down  to  the  5th  May,  are  of  a  nature 
to  hold  out  no  encouragement.  Commercially,  they  are  by  no  means  favorable.  England 
indeed  remains  quiet ;  but  the  utter  dislocation  of  business  relations,  growing  out  of  the 
aSairsofthe  continent,  is  gradually  working  out  results  that  cannot  but  be  disastrous. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  is  such  as  to  make  fears  of  a  general  war  more  risasonable, 
flKud  of  course  commercial  credits  are  on  the  wane.  In  Paris,  as  a  centre,  the  couzie  of 
events  are  downward.  Parisian  credits  are  utterly  unavailable  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Gontinenti  No  one  will  trust  paper  {^yable  there,  as  well  from  fears  of  non-payment  as 
in  respect  to  the  medium  if  actually  paid.  Those  who  have  made  Paris  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, have  left  in  great  numbers,  as  well  from  fears  of  the  future  as  the  difficulty  of  reaK 
izing  remittances ;  and  daily  the  desire  to  realize  property  and  emigrate  seemed  to  io- 
crease.  There  was  no  disturbance,  but  a  quiet  "  rush  to  get  out.''  The  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  France  are  iudieative  of  the  general  course  of  things.  That  iiistitution  suspended 
March  15th,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  government,  and  its  leading  features  have  beem 
since  reported  as  follows : 

BANK   OF   FRANCE. 

]lsichl5.       March  aSL  April  1.         April  18.         AprHSO.  April  «7. 

Protested  paper  fr. 524,747 8,704,S74 7.143.579 0.410.740 9.16S;eOO 10.655^541 

Over  due        "        5,676.199 9,743,030. . .  .19.805,489. . .  .17.636  547. . .  .28.809, 104 14.061.804 

OMOOttDU. 303.877,610. .  .301.159,031 . .  .975.69(&.S37. .  .279,007.903 . .  .971,066,609. . .  .187,018,796 

Specie 123,b43,509. .  .106.943,5]6. . .  .96.834.947. . .  .92,344.196. . .  .88.739.135 88.705,534 

Lou  to  ffoverntnent,  50,000.000.... .50.000,000.... 50.000,000 50,000,009 

Circulation 97.'i,440JS19... 285.080,908... 309.659.695... 31 1,320.800... 310,054,59a....  317,900^50 

Depoiiite* 81,617,650. . .  .77.279,063. . .  .6.%454.515. . .  .61.747.040. . .  .50.442.981 61.590,289 

Depoeiiee.  ffoveroaeiifc.  ..48,955,099. . . .19,750,754. . .  .40;Sl,6flO. . .  .43,9n,488. . .  .30^885,365 90;ieO;90e 

These  features  develope  prompt  and  speedy  ruin.  The  overdue  paper  increased 
20,900,000f.,  of  which  9,000,000f.  was  protested  in  four  weeks.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
discounts  remained  unpaid  as  they  fell  due !  This  shows  the  general  non-payment  oT 
debts.  If  that  amount  represented  altogether  dishonored  bills,  it  would  certainly  be 
greater  than  usual.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  far  below  the  sum  which 
was  attained  from  1830  to  1831.  On  December  27, 1830,  the  amount  of  dishonored  bills 
was  4,1 12,000f.,  and  the  year  1831  carried  it  to  5*202,000f.  But  the  loss  of  the  bank  was 
then  not  one  half  of  that  sum*  In  the  same  time,  week  by  week,  the  specie  diminished 
30,000,000f. ;  the  circulation  increased  36,000,000f.  by  loans  to  the  government,  and 
withdrawals  of  individual  deposites;  and  the  notes  were  at  3  percent,  discount.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  extend  the  circulation  to  700,000,000f.,  double  the  amount  which  the 
government  guaranteed  should  not  be  exceeded.  The  decrease  of  deposits,  amounting  to 
more  than  25  per  cent.,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  when  money  cannot  be  employed, 
a  positive  indication  of  the  want  of  confidence.  In  times  of  prosperity,  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate accounts  is  not  so  great.  Revolutions  in  general  cause  funds  to  flow  into  the  buik, 
because,  of  all  places  of  deposit,  it  is  the  surest.  In  1830,  the  accounts  current  were  79 
millions,  and  during  the  agitations  of  1831,  they  reached  106  millions.  During  the  year 
1847,  the  average  amouut  of  the  accounts  current,  was  50  millions ;  in  1846  it  bad  been 
60  millions.  The  bank,  in  moments  of  difficulty  like  that  which  it  is  now  passing 
through,  has  a  credit  superior  to  that  of  the  state  itself.  And  the  general  fall  in  all  prop- 
erty, particularly  stocks,  caused  by  the  anxiety  to  sell,  is  estimated  in  La  Prase,  accord* 
tog  to  the  prices  of  February  23d  and  April  13ih,  as  follows :  « 

TOL.  XXI«. — NO.  CXX.  6 
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SM  Ihumdid  and  OmMmereki  Rmim.  i^^t^ 

y«lM  at  pricM  of  Feb.    ValoeatprieMorAprfl.  Loa. 

Public  Foods f.  5,757,379,056 2,468.583,245 3.288.795.811 

Book  of  France  stock 223,060,600 76.380.000 1 46.HnO.I»oa 

Railways,  6  lioes 325.892,500 110,640,000 2I5.252,S0(r 

"       11     "    110.632,009 

Other  stocks,  canals,  bonds,  mines,  &c 1,000,000,009 


Total  depreciation ^. ^...«.f.  4.749.060,811 

Equal  to $890,444.77« 

This  is  a  real  loss — ^but  has  not  as  yet  been  experienced  by  a  minority  of  bolden,  Be^ 
cause  they  could  not  realize  at  all.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they  continue  to  recefve  diri' 
dends,  the  property  is  to  them  good  ;  but  these  diridends  are  now  payable  in  a  paper 
rapidly  depreciating ;  and  by  reason  of  the  desire  to  realize  all  diescriptions  of  goods,  the 
prices  yet  keep  low.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  production  is  nearly  stopped. 
While  exportation,  to  obtain  money,  and  consomptfon,  are  rapidly  dissipating  exisdng' 
stocks,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  disappearfng.  When  scarcity  of  goodh  and  pro- 
duce succeeds  to  depreciated  paper,  the  actual  loss  above  estimated  will  be  felt.  In  the 
meantime,  the  revenue  fur  the  Ibt  quarter  of  1849  has  d^lined  o^er  $16,000,000,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  aUfaoogh  two-thirdb  of  the  quarter  ehipsed  before  the  revolation.. 
Means  of  expenditure  is  the  only  support  to  the  existing  government.  These  are  matlen 
not  easy  to  accomplish ;  and  a  year  wiH  be  a  short  time  in  which  to  perfect  it,  if  doiMF 
at  all.  How  can  the  present  provisional  government  maintain  order  durmg  fhattiaie^ 
amid  all  the  strife  to  which  the  debates  in  convention  will  give  ri^e  f  Tliis  is  the  aooroer 
of  soHcitnde. 

The  demonstration  of  the  disorganizers  under  Ledra  RolUn,  and  its  suppression  by  the 
friends  of  order,  affords  a  parallel  to  the  Chartist  display  in  London,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  restore  confidence,  in  some  degree,  in  the  stability  of  England  ;  or  rather,  t» 
check  for  a  moraentr  the  progress  of  dttcredit.  From  aH  parts  of  Europe,  the  Engiisb 
gentry  and  nobility  have  flocked  home,  accompanied  by  refiigees  of  all  nations,  not  ex* 
ceptiog  Prince  Metternich.  By  this  means,  a  demand  for  EiigKsb  foads  by  ibraigneivfaid 
sprung  op,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  sustain  prices,  whiTe  the  large  ezpeaditnrea  of  those 
wealthy  elasses  that  have  heretofore  been  made  upon  the  continent,  are  now  enlivening 
the  home  trade  of  Bnglisb  cities,  and  giving  th»  appearance  of  an  insprovad  business. 
This,  however,  is  deceptive ;  the  trade  of  England,  and  the  employment  of  her  people, 
does  not  depend  apon  thn  home  trade ;  which,  however,  subsequouity  declined,  under 
fears  of  popular  dissatislacHon  in  the  large  towns.  The  cotton  trade  affords  an  ihstanee. 
The  total  manufacture  of  lff47  was  £32,467,000;  of  this,  £32,900,000  was  exported—* 
very  large  proportion- to  those  European  markets  now  crosed,  and  the  number  of  hands 
out  of  employ  was  on  the  increase ;  those  mills  in  operatieo  were  only  eneouraged  to  ac 
comnlato  stocks  of  goods  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  raw  material',  mooey* 
food,  and  labor.  All  of  which  concurred  with  the  improvementain  machinery  to  prodtee 
cotton,  Unen,  and  woolen  goods  at  prices  far  lower  than  ever  before.  Neverthel'aas,  there 
was  no  adtoqusto  vent  for  goods,  and  therefore  the  great  business  of  England  was  not  oar 
a  heathy  baui. 

money  continued  to  accunmfiito  m  the  hands  of  lenders,  and  the  rate  was  2|  a  3^  per 
cent  per  annum,  without  the  slightest  disposition  to  embark  in  any  entorprise,  notwith^ 
standing  the  cheapness  of  goods  and  produce.  The  markets  were,  radeed,  pressed  with 
merchandise  from  the  continent,  sent  to  realize,  ft  ia  known,  however,  that  immense 
losses  have  been  incurred  by  the  revulsion  of  the  past  year,  and  that  following  those  disas- 
ters most  come  a  flood  of  dishonored  bills  from  the  continent ;  the  effect  ef  which  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  Hence  there  is  ample  gnnind  for  distrust ;  and  should  the  fears  that  are  en- 
tertained of  a  short  harvest  be  •  realized  to  ai^  extent,  an  awfvl  state  et  afiin  woold 
foOow. 

There  was  some  increased  disposition  to  invest  in  American  stocks ;  but  the  diiisf  dtlB- 
ealty  seems  to  be  die  want  of  coupon  stocks  transferable  by  delivery.  The  ceremones 
attendant  upon  book  tAUMfiers^  are  fotal  to  an  active  bnsiness     A  considerable  aaowit  ef 
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•locikff  has  b66B  ibrwaided,  bowerer,  to  London  for  lok ;  and  they  will  donbtlen  f  nd 
Vwiyem  at  an  adTsnoe.  The  new  United  Statea  oonpon  atocks  wtU  doabtleaa  be  tbe 
&voritea, 

'  The  drain  of  apecie,  wbich  baa  taken  place  for  European  a«connt  tince  tbe  coDiaiei^ 
elal  revniaiott  in  England,  followed  by  politienl  raTolntions  in  Enrope,  injored  pape^ 
eredita  aa  a  means  of  remittance,  baa  been  large,  and  baa  operated  powerfully  open 
bank  eredita  in  Ne%>York  The  liabilitiea  of  tbe  banka  of  the  atate,  at  the  date  of  ^eir 
laat  report,  March  4,  whicfa  unhappily  does  not  aee  the  light  nntil  long  after  it  ceaaea  ia 
be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the  mereantile  commnnity,  were  leas  than  at  any  time 
ainee  1843,  having  undergone  a  great  reduction  rince  NoTomber.  The  immediate  meani 
mnd  liabilities  were  as  follows : 

IMHiniATX  MKA.II8  AND  UJkaiLITlJKS  OV  TH*   KSW-TOBK  aAVKa. 

JaBa4iac«UabUitiM,  Feb. '47.  Nor. '47.  Mftr.4,'18. 

Deposites 31,830.565 35,096,818 28,718,324 

Nett  circnUtiou 17,699,739 23,816,881 19,694,380 

Due  Banks 4,995,411 6,308,777 4,444.089 

Canal  Fund 911,680 5,603,119 1,787,807 

Ignited  Statea,...; 343,766 


Total 55,780,181 66,825,595 54,644,550 

ftwnedUta  Mewu. 

Specie 9,191^54 9,10^,920 6,722,326 

Cash  items .,. 7,552,068 8,703.577 6,118,086 


Total 16,743,322 17,811,497 12,840,412 

BMoas  liabilities... .....39,036,859 49^14,098 41,804.148 

Loans 69,806,358 80,258^29 73,921,811 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  Comptroller  does  not  exercise  the  power  conferred  np6a 
him  in  relation  to  bank  returns,  with  the  view  to  impart  nnefal  information  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  accommodate  individual  banks.  The  law  of  December  allows  him  to  raXi 
for  the  returns  on  any  day  during  tbe  quarter ;  and  makes  it  obligatory  upon  him  to 
publish  it  before  25th  May,  August,  November,  and  February.  Tlus  quarter  he  called 
for  March  4th,  and  it  was  published  70  days  afterwards,  when  the  whole  ihee  of 
affairs  had  changed.  It  should  have  been  published  the  week  it  was  made;  a  rety  Httla 
method  in  arrangement  would  enable  it  to  be  done.  The  movement  of  specie  of  this 
port  between  Nov.  1  and  March  4,  when  the  above  returns  were  made,  was  aa  fbUowa: 

aovraaffT  or  spiots— port  op  aiw-yoms,  aov.  1  to  kaach  1. 

iHport.  Ktpwt  N«ttBaport.       DtttiM|Mid.        ToLdmi. 

Nov, 58,915... .1,455,946....  1,397,031....  1,024,766... .2.421,797 

Dec 39,712.. ..1,888,867... .1,849,155.-..     856,576....  2,705,731 

Jan 48,080.. ..1,183,517... .1,185,485... .2,805,017. .,.3,440,5«l 

Feb 49,502....    433,226....    383,724.... 2«416,497....f, 800 JSl 


Total $196,161        4,961,556        4,765,395        6,602,860      11,368,251 

Between  the  dafea  embraced  in  the  table,  the  city  banka  were  called  on  far  tll,3M,<. 
251,  eieeeding  hj  $2,200,000  the  nmonnt  tbey  held  in  Nov.  Tlie  Mareh  natttmi  Aow 
&at  tUa  demand  decreased  the  tmoont  in  vanlt  but  In  roond  nombera,  $9,600,0M;  b«t 
the  diiftmst  growing  out  of  the  state  of  aAifra  abroad,  had  greedy  aeoclerited  tk*  Mil 
diminution  of  eredita  in  the  winter  qnaitef.  The  kaoa  deelhied  $6,000,000.  Th6 
change  in  these  items  is  remarkable,  however,  aa  showing  tbe  oontmetkm  of  geneval 
bttabess,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  bankers  themselves  naed  the  ftinds  of  the  eoneen. 
The  Items  of  diaconnt  were  as  follows : 

To  Broken.       ToBank  Dlreetora.      To  ths  Public  ToUl 

Nov.  1 1,545,242 4,574,856 74,438,431 8^.258,520 

Nov.  18 1,9«0,464 4,888,950 76,01S,891 82^1,#)4 

March  4 2,148,183 5^078,215 66,004,413 73,8911,811       , 
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'  Tbe  bauft  to  tbe  pvbUc  decpe«ad  $10tOOO,0(KI.  and  the  bigb  atet  of  moutf  en— ifiwir 
iqpoa  ihit  oontnictiDn  eaabled  diractore  aad  broken  to  emploj  the  beok  funds  at  raiee 
profitabln  to  tbemscWefl ;  and  tbey  have  had  $1,700,000  of  moaej  to  fthare  tbe  notea  at 
%  j^r.cenL  -per  nontb,  wbioh  their  own  roiea  oa<Med  tbe  banks  tbej  direct  to  throw  oot. 
This  state  of  tbe  market^  with  the  government  d«naads  for  aoney,  have  rednoed  ibe  iadi- 
^vidaal  deposites  oTer  $6,000,000,  and  tbe  balance  due  other  baaks  was  reduced  near 
•$2,000,000,  while  the  amount  of  carrency,  as  furnished  by  tbese.banks^  was  redaced 
#4^0,000,  or  17  per  cent.  Thus  the  meiiDS  of  the  banks  to  lend,  being  depoiiites  from 
banks  in  other  states,  individual  deposites  and  ciivalatian,  wasredoeed  over  $12,000,00<I^ 
•od  tbey  reduced  their  loans  but  $8,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  showing  that  they  were 
not  much  alarmed.  Unfortunately,  it  happens,  through  tbe  singular  coodact  of  tbe 
comptroller,  that  tbe  returns  were  made  at  a  crisis,  70  days  ago.  At  that  moment,  tbe 
effects  of  tbe  English  commercial  reviUsion  were  passing  away.  Tbe  export  of  specie 
for  March  bad  been  small,  confidence  in  paper  was  returning,  and  escfaange  foiling  in 
price,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  of  renewed  imports  of  tbe  precious  metals.  Since  then 
the  whole  fiioe  of  afiairs  has  changed.  Revolution  has  borst  over  Europe  again,  dealing 
a  severe  blow  at  credits,  paralyzing  exports,  making  paper  worthless  as  a  remittance, 
and  imparting  a  new  impulse  to  tbe  precious  metals,  the  aioTemenl  of  which,  ainee 
March  1st,  has  been  as  follows : 

■ovxMBNT  or  srxcix  m  hew-tork,  mirch  1  to  nar  11. 

luporL  Export  Netes*t  Duties.  To.  d'tod. 

March 22.781 452.507....     429.726 1,553.003 1,982.729 

April 65,917 1.180,422....  1,124,505 1,686,506 2,811,011 

May 1 8,280 1.600.000 ....  1,68 1 ,720 654,875 2,236,595 

Total. .$106,978        3,332,929        3^35,951  3,794,384  7,030,325 

.  The  export  of  specie  since  the  return  of  the  banks  has  been  fonr-fifths  of  tbe  amoant 
before  the  returus,  and  the  whole  demand  exceeds  the  amount  tbey  held  March  4ih,  and 
;thia  would  have  reduced  the  amount  on  hand  to  a  very  low  figure,  but  fur  the  fact  that 
ex9baages  from  every  point  are  in  favor  of  this  city,  and  the  rate  of  specie  hert*  has  ad* 
▼anced  ^  as  to  give  an  additional  impulse  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals  f(f>m  the 
iQterior.  It  is  at  once  evident  that,  if  the  Comptroller  had  managed  his  power  pn>perly, 
we  should  now  have  had  a  bank  return  for  the  1st  of  May,  instead  of  the  first  week  in 
,Mfircb.  The  mercantile  comrannity  would  have  had  figures  showing  the  practical  op^ 
r|ttiou  npon  our  currency  of  the  disastrous  events  in  France.  As  it  is,  we  have  tbe  evi- 
dence in  the  specie  movement  alone  that  a  crisis  is  approaching.  Tbe  conotry  bank 
credits  are  very  much  extended,  while  biUs  sent  here  for  aale  are  aaacmilable,  and  tbe 
drain  of  specie  is  severe,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  so  checked  by  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  specie  paid  into  the  Custom  House  is  promptly  liberated 
by  dinfts  feom  the  department  in  favor  of  government  creditors,  and  filters  back  to  bank 
Tanltfe  through  the  channels  of  basiuess. 

There  have  been  many  rumors  of  bank  failures  in  the  interior,  including  tbe  State 
Bank  of  Indiana  and  the  banks  of  South  Carolina^— showing  the  duration  of  tbe  public 
few«  h  nia  upon  tbe  Bank  of  Mobile  was  also  sustained.  The  low  prices  and  difficnlt 
fiteof  pvadnoe  check  tbe  accnmulation  of  credit  in  favor  of  country  institntiona;  and 
fbif  effMt  ia  enhanced  by  the  difficult  of  regulatiag  foreign  bilis  cent  here,  for  sale.  Tb» 
frmdjtwm  of  many  of  tbe  banka  of  the  iaterior  is  such  as  to  awaken  iears  that  they  maj 
natkbe  nble  to  stand  a  heavy  pressure,  more  particularly  those  that  may  be  said  to  have 
bwil  a  potitioal  origin. 

We  have. frequently  had  occasion  to  allude  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe  banks  got  np  in  Ohio 
nnder  the  Oeneral  Banking  Law  of  1845.  The  affiiirs  of  the  Bank  of  Wooster,  recently 
failed,  are  a  singular  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  so-called  banks  are  made 
tbe  iiirtrumeots  by  which  specnlaton  get  podseasion  of  the  produce  of  the  farmers  fur  pro- 
uiseS'that  are  never  paid  in  the  end..  Mr.  Joseph  S.  liake  was  formerly  canal  commis- 
doner  of  Ohio,  and  became  the  largest  stockhcdder  -in-  the  Bai^  of  Woesteiv  au  iostitntioa 
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tf»¥0r  in  good  nfMito,  aad  ^vbfefa  wm  on  the  potot  of  Ming*  three  yeHn  tigo»  to9»lb«¥ 
with  the  Norw«)k  and  Sandmky  bankt,  io  oonneetion  with  the  eoc^kided  babble,  calMF 
the  Bank  of  St.  Ctair,  Michigan.  The  capital  of  the  Wooster  Bank  was  $949,450 ;  uf  «hat 
there  stood  in  Mr.  Lake's  name  $171,900.  Mr.  Lake  then  nored  to  New«Tork,  afnd-' 
oommenced  bnsinese  as  a  broker,  under  the  6mi  of  J.  8.  Lake  St  Co.,  in  Wall-street.  Tbti 
Co.  was  his  son4d-i8W,  O.  XleuMn,  who  was  doing  business  in  Clereland,  under  the  firm 
of  O.  Kletnm  &,  Co.,  the  Co.  befog  J.  S.  Lake,  iu  New- York.  Klerara  was  also  cashier  ef 
the  bank.  These  gentlemen  performed  all  tiie  basiness  of  the  bank,  that  is  to  say,  Mn 
Klemm  pnrchased  with  its  means  easteni  drafts,  and  sent  them  to  Lake  for  oolfeotio&« 
Lake  making  bis  retams  ooeasionally,  the  other  directors  knowing  bnt  litde  of  the  trans* 
acciona.    Tlie  amount  of  fojsds  in  the  hands  of  these  gentleraea  were  as  follows: 

Bills  of  exchange^  with  J.  S.  Lake  &,  Co $89,759 

"  '     O.  Klemm  aud  Lake 50.428 

State  stocks,  with  O.  Klemm  and  Lake 57,665 

Other  assets  "  "  .     342,188 

Total  with  Lake  &  Co $540,000 

111  bank,  specie  and  notes  of  other  banks $  9%' 560 

Rani  Mtote '^9.244 

Total  in  bank ll«.925      $228,720 


Total  assets 7$98,7^9 

Circulation $462,228 

Deposits 30,175  492403 

Capital,  &c $276,326 

With  this  large  amoant  of  the  means  derived  from  the  Wooster  Bank,  Lake  &>  Co, 
specalates  in  proAiace,  on  which  they  acknowledge  a  loss  of  $150,000,  and  they  started  three 
other  Ohio  bankSf  hetideM  buying  the  Mineral  Bank  of  Maryland  and  a  hank  in  Texas. 
The  last  returns  of  the  three  Ohio  bsaks,  were  as  follows : 

DisooattC*.  StMdo.         Cireutatkik         Bspoillk 

Canal  Bank.  Cleveland $76,512 15,026 51,678 40,439 

Bank  of  Akron 247,238 63,373 200,000 56,526 

*•     Toledo 322,506 65,741 222,500 59,961 


Total....-., $646,256 144,140 474.178 156,926 

The  Canal  Bank  is  an  independent  bank,  and  the  other  two  are  branches  of  the  State 
Bank.  The  law  of  Ohio  reqah-es  the  independent  banks  to  deposit  with  the  State  Trea, 
surer,  stocks  to  cover  the  circulation.    The  law  also  specifies  as  follows : 

"Sec.  56.  Actual  deposits  with  any  solvent  bank  or  banker,  of  established  credit  in  the 
cities  of  New-York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  snbject  to  be  drawn  against  at  sight, 
io  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be  deemed  equivaleot  to  goU  and  silver  eoin  whenever 
t^sed  in  this  act.'* 

Hence,  the  specie  in  these  returns  probably  means  Lake's  paper;  we  now  observe  that 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  is  $171,900  of  stock  owned  by  Lake  in  the  Wooater  Bank. 
It  is  possible  that  not  a  cent  of  money  was  ever  paid  at  all,  but  stock  notes  given.  Tho 
Bank  of  Wooster  borrowed,  it  appears,  of  the  pnblic,  mostly  of  poor  people,  on  small  bills, 
$492,403,  and  Lske  &,  Co.  held  $540,000  of  this  money,  borrowed  of  the  farmers,  through 
the  agency  of  a  bank,  or  thny  had  $369,000  out  of  the  bank  more  than  they  professed  t»- 
have  put  into  it.  Inoladed  in  this  $540,000  was  $57,665  Ohio  state  stock.  This  was  de« 
posited  with  (he  State  Treasurer,  as  a  basis  for  the  Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland,  and  $S1,€7^ 
more  notes  issued  to  the  public  for  it  With  the  other  foods  the  Akron  branch  and  the 
Toledo  branch  were  started — $422,500  more  notes  issued  to  the  public,  besides  the  issoea 
of  the  Texas  and  Mioerai  bank.  Here,  then.  Lake  &  Co.  had  borrowed  of  the  publie  on 
small  notes  through  four  banking  machines,  one  laying  the  ibuodationof  the  other,  $936,398. 
Per  these  issaes  they  obtained  large  quantities  of  produce,  of  the  farmers,  on  which  they 
met  with  disastrous  losses,  and  the  notes  cannot  now  be  redeemed.  We  h«ve  thna 
«Dtered  into  details  in  order  to  Bkstrate  th9  wliola  ppentioo  of  this  bnhUe  hankia^ 
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I  hf  wbich  tlM  iiidiliiut  wet9  mvoicled  mta  \ 
riar  ^M  proouMi  of  aca  Bttetiy  i 
idbaMMMfriodplMwlHtevcr.    The  ivannBglMBkBofOUofl 
Fffontlia  iFgiy  iwtf  of  their  wgwiii  ■tiwi,  dwy  aart  rf  i 
The  qnm^f  of  iayorte  tip*  jg»  will  ho  Ur,  brt  they  odl  at  Ww  j 
hoea  profilibla  to  importeti^    H evcrtbeleH»  thej  woidd,  aadcr  iho  ] 
krgor,  bat  lor  the  pro^pert  that  prodoetioao  will  be  diaiiaiihed. 

The  anooat  of  0oode  imporfed  at  NewwToik  lor  9  weefci»  nirfing  Hqr  t3w  "i  eonp 
with  the  MBO  period  kit  year,  if  M  fellows  : 


SpMisL  FiML  Dathkh.  ToUL  BMiM. 

April «5,917.... 475^14. ...6,639.767. ..,7,180^47. IJSSSJU^ 

lbT6 9.280.... 372,067....    959,095....  1,340.442....    2S4J7S 

M^0tol3 57,089.... 414,172... .l,219,6a3....1/»0,894..-.    316,3S» 

Total 102,286      i;261«553        8,818,444      1^182,283        Z^57J^4» 

I  in  1847 3,900.017      2^264,685      10.868,815      15,033^17        2,85$,4» 


DecroMO $3,797,731       1,003,132        2,050,371        5,851^4  595^52 

The  whole  aaKmat  of  importe  is  lew  by  33}  per  cent,  tfaeo  last  year.  The  laBiiigoff  ia 
dbe  datiable  goodi  is,  however,  bat  20  per  cent.  The  dedine  in  free  prodace  bean  tha 
greatoit  proportion  to  the  whole  diminatioo.  Notwithstaodiag  this  small  supply,  aad 
the  actiTity  and  promptness  of  the  eoontiy  dealers,  goods  have  not  folly  remonerated  dia 
importers.  The  absence  of  specnlative  action  here,  and  stringency  imposed  apon  the 
■ooey  mariKet  thruagh  the  state  of  Eoropeaa  nffaira,  has  prevented  that  free  action  of  the 
hoaks,  which  otherwise  would  doabtless  have  stimnkted  the  dispoation  of  the  jobbera  to 
eonpete  ibr  bosineas  oa  terms  of  credit.  There  are  many  dealers  of  large  capital,  who 
can  command  bosiaoss,  becaase  Ihey  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  extend  the  time  of  pay- 
nent,  and  rery  many  dealers  who  have  abt  soeh  means,  rain  Jbemsebres  in  attempting 
oompetition.  It  is  obvioos  that  no  man  can  borrow  capital  at  current  rates  to  oompale 
with  bim  who  seeks  only  to  earn  an  interest  on  bis  own  capital.  The  insormoaatable- 
difference  between  those  parties  is  7  per  cent.  The  remedy  mast  be  foond  on  the  part 
of  the  bayer;  aiio  will  not  find  it  to  hu  interest  in  the  long  ran,  to  receive  long  credit  on 
his  bilk;  prompt  sales  aad  payments^  with  fireqaent  taming  of  the  ca|)ical,  are  foond  olti- 
flWtely  most  advantageoas  to  all  parties.  Henee,  if  the  dealer  with  large  capital  overshad* 
ows  him  of  smaller  means  in  the  obtaining  of  basiaess,  retribation  follows  in  die  shape 
0f  greater  risk. 

The  qoantity  of  exports  of  farm  prodnoe  from  the  port  of  New-Tork  for  7  months,, 
ending  with  April,  show  a  considerable  decline  as  follows : 

BXPOBTS   or   FRODUCE   FROM   THE   FORT   OF  ITEW-TORK,   SEFT.   1   TO  AFRIL  30» 

1847.  1848.                   Increasa.              DccraftM. 

floor,  bbli 1,064,980 292.964 762,016 

Bye  flour,  bbls 12,988 90,555 77,567 

Bioe     **       "    6,769 365 6^94 

Meal,  bbls 252,275 108,571 143,702 

Breadr" 24,608 31,393 6,785 

Wheat,  bush 1,422,951 252,655 1,170.296 

Oorn,        «• 4,428,580 1,140.038 3.288,512 

Qats,         •• 275.769 19.998 255,771 

Eye,  " 686,858 9,510 677.348 

Barley     " 143,747 8.326 135,421 

Peas  and  Beans,  bash 79,186 16,107 63.079 

»• 24,412. 14,976 9s,4» 
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Pork,bbk 55,616 46.253 

Beef,  tea 4,610 8.092 3,482. 

"    bbU 21.239. 17,746 

Lard,  lOOlbii 65,260 70.925 5,665. 

Bacon  and  Ham  do 41,^8. 60,832 19,564. 

Batter,  100  lbs 13.184 8.656 

<:heeBe,    •«      136.395 106,003 

Tallow,     ^'      86,445 14.325. 


D«; 


9,363 
3,493 


263. 


134.767 42,203. 

8,161. 
3,458. 
270. 
2,788. 
5,366. 
15,134 12,216, 


66.... 
6.184.... 
1.981.... 
S,225.... 

4 

12.147 

730.045 242,796. 


792. 


4,528 

30,392 
22,120 

84S 

21.666 
2,075 
1,9M 
2,918 
4,022 
1.867 
7,506 

512 


•Cotton, -bales 92,564 

A8he8,bbls 9,083.. 

Wax,  100  lbs 3,195. 

Hides,  lalt.  No 21,945. 

Tobacco,  bbds 4,863. 

**         cases 7,268. 

''        manaiaetared  lOOlbs.. 

Wool.  100  lbs 4,088. 

Hemp,    "       8,051- 

Hop<,     *'       9,487. 

JCki^w  seed,  bbls 1,463. 

Jlax,100lbs 516. 

Lead,pig8 

on,  whale,  galU 487,279. 

"    sperm    "    ^17.770 «3,345 

Whalebone,  106  lbs 11,179 12,926 1,747 

/)Ucake.            "      88.819 70,445 

Tnrpentine,  bbls 1004^33 102,532 2,299 

Spirits  do.  galls 492,851 379,384 

T4r,bbls 3,585 11,812 8,307 

JBodn^do --..     35,464 81,776 46,612...... 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  port  have  this  year  not  fallen  off  in  a  degree  as  great  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  (he  extreme  low  price  of  produce.  The  article  of  cotton 
IS  an  instance  wluch,  as  compared  witli  the  same  daj  last  year,  stands  as  follows : 


254,425 

18,374 

113,467 


ISk  1847.. 


-May  15^  1848.- 


4|a5  .. 
5ia5f.. 
5|a6}.. 


Uplaods  A  Florida.    Ho.4bN.Ori.  Uplaada  A  Plorida.    Mo.4kN.Ori. 

Inferior none none 4ia5 .•..4}a5 

Ord.  to  good  ord lOfalU H  »1U 5}a51 5? 

Mid.  to  good  mid Iliall|.....114al2 5ia6 5| 

Mid.  fair  to  &ir.. 12  al2| l^A\^ 6|a6} 61a7 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr 13  al3j 13ial4  7  a7i 7^8  .. 

Average , Il|al2| 12|al2| 6  a6| 6a6  5-16.. 

Tbe  value  is  now  one  half  what  it  was  last  year,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  mneh 
greater,  being  since  Sept  I,  1,319,685  bales  against  895,969  bales  last  year.  Valneing 
these  at  the  averages,  allowing  490  lbs.  te  the  bale,  gives  an  aggregate  as  fbllows : 

1847 895,069  bales,  <48 $42,963,282 

1848 1,819,685    **         24 31,673,440 

Decrease  in  value $11,288,842 

This  represents  the  decline  if  the  cotton  had  for  the  whole  period  been  sold  at  present 
prises.  The  decline  has,  bowever,  been  gradual  from  prices  that  were  inordinately  high 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  while  in  the  previous  year  they  rose  as  the  seanon  advanced; 
hence,  tbe  ex|>orts  of  1847,  for  the  period  mentioned,  did  not  bring  so  much  as  $42,963,- 
282,  and  those  of  1848  have  brought  more  than  $31,673,440 ;  the  value  for  this  year  has 
thus  approximated  that  of  last,  and  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  allow  the  same 
amount  of  money  obtained  for  cotton  as  last  year,  while  for  that  money  a  greater  quantity 
of  goods  has  been  obtained,  because  of  the  low  prices.  Nevertheless,  ihe  plantug  interest 
suffers  severely  by  the  present  and  prospective  low  price ;  and  this  state  of  things  most 
affect  the  business  from  that  section  for  the  coming  year.  The  prospect  for  breadstuffs  is 
better  than  it  was.  The  quantity  required  by  EngUnd  will  be  large  in  any  event,  and  the 
state  of  the  continent  is  not  snch  as  to  allow  large  sapplies  to  be  drawn  thence. 
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'  The  affaira  of  the  ill-fated  Opera  Company,  of  Astor  Place,  continue  to  be  a  anbjeciof 
interest  and  conTersation  with  that  large  and  inflaeotia]  claw  to  whom  mtiaie,  and  etpe* 
oidj  dramatic  masicyis  the  mort  attractive  of  recreatioBS.  Long,  prepoaterooslj  loig 
aa  the  season  was,  the  sapporters  of  the  Opera  seem  still  to  hate  nnsaied  ears.  Liks 
OUveri  they  ask  for  more ;  bat,  unlike  himi  thej  only  ask  for  what  waa  promised  them ; 
aod  again,  unlike  him,  they  ask  for  that  they  hare  paid  for.  But  at  preaeot  their  proi- 
pects  appear  even  more  meagre  than  those  of  the  poor  charity  boy. 

Perhaps  the  delightful  re-onion  is  quite  as  much  missed  as  are  the  paarionaite  strains  of 
DoHizsTTi,  or  the  magnificent  noise  of  Vbrdi.    The  tri-weekly  assemblage  of  sach  to 
audience  as  graced  the  Opera  House  was  in  itself  no  small  attraction.     It  most  be  sd< 
mitted  that  it  was  very  convenient,  and  saved  a  w6rld  of  walking  and  driving  about  that 
wilderness  of  walls,  which  newspapers  speak  of  as  "  our  rapidly  increaaing  city/'   Ac- 
eording  to  the  number  of  acts  was  the  number  of  calls,  more  or  less  formal,  which  gss- 
tlemen  could  makd  Apon  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance ;  the  tender  adieus  of  Bdgari^ 
and  Luda  upon  the  stage  were  the  signal  for  similar  greetings  before  it,  and  tiie  exit  of 
OewMTo  in  safety  by  one  door,  sent  many  a  gallant  into  danger  by  another.    Vbkdi  'h 
wise  in  writing  his  Operas  in  four  acts  ipstead  of  three ;  it  is  the  gain  of  an  interval  sod 
a  flirtation.    His  din  too,  is  vastly  convenient.    What  an  infinity  of  sharp  sbootbg  fn>B 
ready  lips  to  willing  ears,  may.  not  be  covered  by  his  continual  cannonade  of  drams,  tnim' 
pets,  trombones,  ophecleides,  and  horns — called  French  horns,  because  not  invented  in 
France.    By  the  by,  we  wonder  that  among  the  demonstrations  ibr  the  ''  orgaoizadoa 
of  labor"  in  Paris,  we  have  not  heard  of  one  by  the  trombone  players,  to  innit  on  a 
salary  equal  to  that  of  the  fint  violins,  daring  the  performance  of  any  of  Vkrdi's  Operas. 
Thb  demand  would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  than  many  which  have  been  made. 
I    The  inflaenee  which  the  charms  of  the  society  to  be  fouAd  at  the  Opera  have  in  attract- 
ing people  thither,  is,  strange  to  say,  made  a  continual  matter  of  reproach  by  many  who 
profess  love  for  music,  and  whom  the  least  reflection  would  teach  more  liberal  viewi.  if 
they  lore  music,  and  desire  to  see  it  cultivated  and  enjoyed  among  us,  why  do  they  ob. 
je<jt  to  any  motive  which  indoces  people  to  pay  for  its  support  7    If  they  believe  in  iti 
refining,  humanising  influence,  why  are  they  not  content  that  others  should  be  broagb^ 
under  that  inflaeoce  by  any  means  whatever  t    Can  they  not  see  that  the  mere  babitoal  ai- 
aembUge  of  ladies  and  gantlemea  in  the  appliances  of  evening  dress  must  in  itself  b*vo 
a  most  desirable  and  mollifying  effect  upon  them  f    A  man's  outside  has  not  a  little  to^ 
with  what  passes  within  him,  and  a  change  of  costame  is  no  small  iocentive  to  a  change 
of  the  coarse  of  thought.    Full  dress  is  not  oondncive  to  a  business  frame  of  mind,  sod  it 
is  a  sad  fact  that  we  are  so  given  to  the  contemplation  of  the  almighty  dollar  and  the 
mode  of  acquiring  it,  that  a  genuine  philanthropist  will  rejoice  in  any  means  which  will 
produce  a  wholesome  diveraion,  even  should  they  consist  in  white  kid  and  patent  Isstfaer. 
We  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  onr  audiences  will  rush  in  to  take  their  three  sets 
of  Opera  as  they  would  to  take  a  ''hasty  plate  of  soup"  at  a  chop  house;  tfaoogfa  9om6 
of  our  self-styled  democratic  lovers  of  art  seem  to  think  that  dinner  and  mnsic  shoaU  be 
**  bolted"  with  like  lack  of  ceremony. 

▲propos,-^iow  absurd  and  unwise  is  the  cry  of  aristocracy  raised  against  the  C^^ers 
ttid  its  patrons ;  as  if  elegance  were  at  war  with  the  rights  of  man,  or  refined  taste  in  art 
inconsistent  with  universal  suffrage.  How  unreasonable,  too,  the  complaiuti  made,  be- 
•rase  the  subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  theb  seats  for  the  season.  Thecsie 
ia  simply  this.  Money  is  required  in  advance  for  an  expensive  enterprise,  which  »  • 
b«aefit  to  tile  public ;  certain  person!  pledge  themselves  to  advance  this  money  at  the  n^ 
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€f  lofing  it,  and  all  thej  ailt  in  Mtarn,  is  the  priTikge  of  leleoting  snoh  neata  as  pleasa 
them,  ia  a  place  of  amosemoot,  which  save  for  them  had  not  existed.  It  is  no  privilege ; 
it  is  a  right  which  they  have  hoaght  It  is  no  aristocratio  favor,  it  is  the  democratic, 
<*  first  come,  first  served"  principle,  applied  in  its  broadest  sense.  They  purchase  a  seat 
ibr  the  season,  by  applying  and  paying  for  it  in  advance,  at  die  Opera,  jnst  as  they  wotdd 
do,  if  they  wished,  at  the  Theatres ;  only  in  the  latter  case  they  wonld  mn  no  risk,  in  the 
£armer  they  do.  The  gramblers  by  bearing  the  same  expense,  and  at  the  same  risk,  might 
have  equal  privilegea;  hot  this,  either  from  a  lack  of  taste,  money,  or  generosity,  they 
decline.  They  might  as  well  gmmble  at  the  aristocracy  of  the  millionaire  who  is  able  to 
boy  the  first  salmon,  or  at  the  favoritism  of  the  fish-monger  who  sells  it  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  absard  clamor  will  not  be  renewed,  and  that  the  subscrip- 
tions^ if  the  prospects  of  the  Opera  revive-— which  it  is  more  than  probable  they  wOl, 
•nd  vigorously  too-*^w]ll  be  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  generally  distributed 
through  the  wealthy  and  well  educated  members  of  the  community.  Why  do  we  not  see  the 
names  of  some  of  that  large  and  highly  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens,  who  raside 
in  the  fine  residences,  newly  built,  east  of  Broadway  t  They  have  ample  means;  they 
cultivate  music  assiduously,  as  the  pockets  of  our  first  professors  can  testify,  and  yet  their 
wives  and  daughters,  than  whom  none  wonld  better  grace  an  Opera-box,  are  rarely  or 
never  seen  in  one.  Night  after  night  a  certain  set  are  to  be  found  at  Astor  Place,  and 
•ave  about  a  hundred  casual  visitors,  all  are  known  to  each  other,  at  least  by  reputation. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  Opera,  which  does  so  much,  directly  or  indirectly,  ta 
enhance  the  pleasure  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  all  who  love  music,  should  not  be  left  to 
the  support  of  u  f»w. 

That  the  Opera  has  taken  firm  root,  and  will  grow  among  us,  is  evident  from  the  wum 
feeling  shown  towards  the  artists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  during  the  last 
aeason,  and  who  made  it  so  brilliant  in  spite  of  the  imbecile  dinactors  and  meddling  com. 
tnittees  which  brought  it  to  such  a  disgraceful  and  untimely  end.  TuUFn  and  BiinnxTTi^ 
with  others,  were  entitled  by  their  articles  of  engagement  to  benefits,  which  in  the  ease  ■ 
of  the  two  named  great  and  deserving' favorites,  would  have  been  worth  qaite  a  thousand 
dollars  to  each.  The  subeeribers,  though  twenty  nights  of  the  season  were  yet  due  and 
paid  for  when  the  h^use  was  dosed,  were  anxious  that  the  artists  to  whose  abilities  they 
were  indebted  for  so  great  and  so  pure  pleasures,  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefila 
which  are  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  their  profession ;  neither  did  tbey^ 
the  subscribers,  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  testifying  tbeir  admiration  for 
their  favorite  In  particular  vras  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Md'ile.  Tftom,  whose  noble 
person,  charming  manner,  touching  voice,  and  marvellous  powers  as  an  actre»,  united  te 
her  unwearied  exertions,  and  unwavering  industry,  have  made  her  the  delight  of  the  pub* 
lie,  as  she  was  the  main  support  of  the  management.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
matter  was  talked  of  among  some'  iafinential  musical  people,  and  the  benefits  pro* 
posed  to  the  artists.  Md'lle.  Tuvffi,  we  understand,  with  a  delicacy  honorable  alike 
to  her  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  avail  herself  of  her  per* 
aonal  popularity,  to  take  a  benefit,  while  so  much  was  still  due  fiom  the  management  to 
the  subscribers,  and  in  this  sentiment  she  was  joined  by  her  fellow  artiirts.  But  tSk» 
Opera-lovers  were  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  ofiering  a  tribute  to  their 
favorite.  *  The  lyric-queen  deserved  a  triumph,  and  they  were  determined  she  should  haw 
it.  That  the  self-elected  cooks  had  spoiled  the  broth  into  which  they  had  thrust  their 
fingers,  was  no  reason  that  the  worid  should  be  deprived  of  a  brilliant  fete.  And  so  com* 
plimentary  benefits  were  ofibred  to  Mdlle.  Tmom,  to  BinrnDBrn,  aad  others,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  all  entered  heartily,  when  the  whole  affair  was  quashed  by  the  discovery 
that  all  the  moveables  of  the  Theatre,  scenery,  dresses,  music,  dko.,  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  penon  quite  unknown  in  Operatic  annals,  but  geneeally  recognised  by  the  style  and 
title  of  "  The  Sheriff  of  the  City  and  Oounty  <tf  New  York."  Thus  the  matter  was  at  an 
end ;  the  artists  lost  their  money,  and  the  pubHo  their  pleasure. 
,   These  moveablea  seem  to  hare  been  the  cause  of  neariy  at  moeh  tunnoii  b$  thoaa  of 
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HareCord,  the  promU*  of  whicK— uid  notbiug  a1»— was  giveii  by  Biehard  to  die  IMce  of 
BuokinghaiB.  Finally,  however,  they  have  paaaed  quietly  and  aaoredly  into  the  famda 
of  one  who  we  are  convinced  will  make  the  beat  poitible  nae  of  them  for  the  pnoperity 
of  Opera  here.  We  speak  of  Mr.  Edw^ed  P.  Fry,  whom,  and  not  bis  btolber,  BIr. 
WiLUAM  H.  Fbt,  the  Compoaer,  we  intended  to  point  oat  in  onr  last  nnmber  aa  having  the 
nbilitiei  and  knowledge  to  make  an  efficient  manager. 

Mr.  Bdwaed  Fet,  of  the  highly  respecuble  and  inflaential  Philadelphia  fimity  of  that 
name,  seems  to  as  to  bring  to  tiie  position  which  he  will  probably  assame  ere  IcAig*  qnali. 
fications  admirably  fitting  him  for  that  position,  and  rarely  united  in  one  person.  For  a 
long  time  his  attention  has  been  given  to  the  manner  in  whioh  Theatres,  and  particalasly 
Opera  Hooaes,  are  oondooted  and  oonstmcted.  These  matters  have  for  years  afiocded  Inm 
an  absorbing  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  the  routine  of  daily  business.  He  bionght  «s 
the  stndy,  intelligence  and  unwearied  perseverance,  and  was  stimolated  by  a  devoted  love 
for  art,  and  particularly  for  masic|  Daring  a  visit  to  Europe  he  had,  and  improved  mi> 
asnal  facilities  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  principal  Thear 
tres  and  Opera  Houses  there,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted.  Theoe  he 
examined,  and  understandingly,  in  their  minutest  details,  reoeiving  from  each  of  ikusm 
hints,  which  he  used  to  assist  him  in  perfecting  the  plan  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in 
has  mind  at  the  time.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  thoroughly  comprehends  all  nntlen 
connected  with  Opera,  from  the  boikiing  of  the  house  to  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  firom  the 
plan  of  a  season  to  the  casting  of  a  part  Stage  budness,  stage  effect,  the  proper  monnt- 
iag  of  pieces,  and  dressing  of  characters  are  ^  fiuniliar  to  htm.  In  addition  to  this^  ha 
is  a  man  whd  understands  the  temperament  of  artists  and  the  wants  of  the  pabUc,  and  is 
able  to  develope  the  powers  of  the  former  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  latter.  His 
views  of  theatrical  management  are  of  the  most  liberal  natare ;  nothing  wHl  be  niggardly 
done  under  his  direction.  Having  a  thorough  business  education,  and  talents  to  profit 
by  it,  he  will  be  able  so  to  conduct  his  affairs  that  the  enterprise  will  be  saved  from  that 
ruinous  monetary  mismanagement  which  has  hitherto  so  seriously  affected  the  snooeas  of 
Opera  here.  We  consider  it  a  caoito  of  gratnlation  that  a  man  who  to  these  qnalificatkma 
adds  those  of  .known  and  tried  integrity,  who  has  the  confidence  and  good- will  of  alaige 
number  of  our  most  influential  and  respected  citizens,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
gentleman,  should  have  undertaken  the  management  of  an  Opera  Company.  He  is  in 
possession  of  aU  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  worth  abontfi^ 
ten  thousand  dollan^  and  has  engaged  the  principal  members  of  the  oompany  latety  there* 
with  Tnum  and  Binkditti  at  their  head,  for  the  next  year.  He  is  at  liber^  to  produce 
them  where  he  thinks  best ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scene  of  their  former  triumphs 
will  be  the  field  of  their  continued  success,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  this  will  be  the 
ease.  Their  first  conquests  were  fruitless  save  in  fame ;  let  us  hope  that  under  another 
commander  they  \rill  achieve  no  less,  and  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  ground  they  vrin. 


The  BE0AOWi.T  Thkatek  has  been  wett  filled  during  the  last  month  by  the  snoceasive 
attractions  of  Brovoham's  new  comedy,  Romance  and  Eeality,  in  which  the  author  acted 
a  principal  part,  Mr.  Collins,  who  has  played  his  usual  round  of  Irish  characters,  and  Mr. 
AiinBEsoir,  who  has  given  us  Sbakspxieb,  BaAUHoirT  and  Flktchib,  Bulwie,  &&  Mr. 
Bbouohah's  play  must  be  regarded  as  having  attained  decided  success,  for  it  was  received 
night  after  night  for  three  weeks  with  increasing  favor ;  but  whether  this  success  vrill  be 
permanent,  and  the  play  will  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  is  a  matter  of  more  than  donbt. 
It  is  lively  and  stirring,  and  *'  moves  on"  from  beginning  to  «)d;  is  full  of  incident,  con* 
tains  not  a  little  good  repartee,  and  is  so  contrived  that  each  act  ends  with  a  striking  situ* 
ation.  If  the  object  of  the  aathor  were  to  make  hU  hearers  laagfa,  he  certainly  must  be 
congratulated  on  a  complete  success,  for  the  house  is  upon  the  brosd\grin  from  the  rise 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But  comedy  has  higher  aims  than  tiiis  ;-<-the  development  of 
aharaoter,  the  portrayal  of  die  manners,  and  the  satirizing  of  the  vices  of  die  day.    In 
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tlMM  pointy  Rommoe  and  Bealitj  miMt  be  prMomoed  Ibeblo.  Tfanitt  it  no  MtQal  cbftrr 
•otar,  nA  real  creation  ia  iL  True,  the  chanotera  bad  some  ideadtf  end  ladiTidoalitf 
aa  they  were  represented,  bat  thia  was  almost  altogether  owing  to  the  abiUtiea  of  Messrs. 
Blaks,  Vache,  Mrs.  Wistahlbt,  and  Mrs.  Watts  ;  as  to  Mr.  FLSHiaa  and  Miss  Wal* 
LAOSf  the  hero  and  heroine,  they  made  nothing  of  their  parts,  and  ooold  have  made  do 
more.  From  this  remark  we  most  except  Miss  Wallaok's  entrance  as  the  bride  tf 
Btanky  in  his  assumed  pover^ ;  she  was  most  winniagly  wife-ish.  The  only  true  charao- 
ter  in  the  piece  is  that  of  Bo^ara  Mamljf,  a  rabid  female  Fonrierite ;  and  this  is  so  over* 
drawn  and  so  oyer-dreased  as  to  be  almost  harmless  against  the  follies  which  it  might  have 
severely  satirized.  This  exaggeration  however,  is  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  play, 
which  is  that  of  farce,  not  comedy.  Faroe  is  the  broad  caricatare  of  society,  comedy 
but  hs  oolored daguerreotype;  and  the  spirit  of  the  one  cannot  without  solecism  be  ad* 
mitted  in  the  form  of  the  other.  To  this  radical  objection  "  Romance  and  Reality"  ia 
^roughoat  obnoxious^ it  conveys  no  impression  of  truth  to  nature.  Mr.  BaouoHAV 
however,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  attempt ;  his  shaft  was  weU  aimed,  but  fell  short 
of  the  mark.    Practice  may  give  vigor  to  his  arm. 

Mr.  Collins  is  an  instance  of  a  tolerably  successful  actor,  who  is  by  no  means  very 
Irish,  or,  on  the  stage,  very  gentlemanly.  His  brogue  and  his  manner  there  alike,  lack 
laeiness  and  unction,  and  his  manners  are  atrocious.  The  laughter  at  hia  performances  ia 
due  to  the  author  abne,  not  the  actor ;  a  distinction  which  audiences  are  not  apt  to  make. 
He  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  sings  the  best  humorous  Irish  songs  very  effectively,  which 
is  the  great  cause  of  his  succem.  Mr.  AanxBSOH  owes  whatever  favor  he  may  win  to  th» 
excellence  pf  his  reading,  which  is  pleasmg  in  spite  of  the  affected  tone  with  which  he 
delivers  his  voice.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  other  daim  he  has  to  appear  as  a  stai 
in  a  company  which  oontaina  such  actors  as  Oso.  Yaiidsjihoff,  Blaxb,  Flxmivo,  nd 
Boss  TxLBxa. 


•  The  Bowset  Thbatrs  is  getting  iairly  under  weigh  under  the  skillul  pilotage  of  Mr. 
Hambuv,  who  seems  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  planks  of  his  old  vesseL  It  was  not  hia 
ianlt  that  the  new  play,  Jacob  Leisler,  abont  which  so  much  puffing  and  patriotism  has  been 
Ihtilely  expended,  utterly  &iled.  The  unknown  author  and  his  friends  should  remember  that 
%e  decision  of  the  public  and  the  critics  that  something  more  than  threats  to  tyrants,  a 
ooDspiracy  and  an  execution— «n  the  stage— is  necessary  to  a  tragedy,  is  one  which  both 
the  public  and  the  critics  have  a  right  to  make  and  exprem';  and  that  it  ill  becomes  a  play. 
Wright  or  his  well-wishers  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  tiie  jury  to  which  they  appealed, 
merely  because  the  verdict  is  against  them. 

Mr.  Hahbum  has  become  the  lessee  of  the  Park  Theatre,  and  will  open  it  in  Septem* 
bar  next  Some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  now  under  his  directioB,  but  surely 
the  performance  of  such  venerable  farces  as  A  Kiss  in  the  Dark,  Shodung  Events,  The 
Secret,  &c,,  as  the  accompaniment  to  the  Danseoses  Viennoises,  is  sufficient  indication  th^t 
BO  one  of  Mr.  Hamsuh's  tact  and  knowledge  has  the  management  of  affiurs.  The  faroea 
are  good ;  so  are  bread  and  butter,  which  never  should  be  spoken  of  save  with  the  highest 
respect ;  but  when  they  have  become  old  and  musty  they  are  not  very  palatable,  even 
when  some  piquant  tit  bit  is  sandwiched  between  them.  Mr.  Havblxb  will  doubtless 
conduct  bis  affairs  quite  a  differeut  style.  It  is  his  intention  to  have  the  Theatre  completely 
refitted,  but  not  remodelled,  its  present  model  being  one  of  the  mos|  beautiful  and  conve- 
nient not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the  world.  Though  the  area  for  seats  will  be  en> 
larged,  yet  no  more  persons  wiU  be  accommodated  than  can  be  at  present,  the  additional 
room  being  for  the  comfort  of  the  audience.  It  is  needlesM  to  my  that  the  seats  will  be 
as  unlike  the  present  instruments  of  torture  as  posuble.  These  are  useful  it  is  true  in 
keepiug  the  audience  awake  during  th%  performance,  but  under  the  new  regime  suoh 
Himulas  will  be  administered  on  the  stage,  not  off  it.  It  is  Mr.  Hamblin's  intention  to 
have  a  completely  new  stock  company.    This  will  be  a  welcome  aononnceinent* 
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The  Arvitsbiuuii  of  the  diSeimrt  raligiooi  noA  chariteble  soeiefies  attracted  tiw 
MfOMl  nomber  of  vititorfrfrom  varioiit  qmrton,  bat  wo  think  occapiod  hai^ly  oo  laF;ge  ft 
dure  of  puUio  stteation  as  hat  genemUj  been  the  ease  in  pre^ioas  yean.     The  chief 
oaaae  of  this  is,  donbtiesS)  the  Freaoh  Bevolation,  odd  a«  the  aastgnment  of  such  a  reaaoii 
may  appear.    People  most  have  something  about  which  they  can  get  excited,  some  aalety. 
ynlve  for  the  snpeHlaoos  steam  of  their  existence,  otherwise  they  woald  most  inoonti- 
liently  blow  up,  or  go  abont  mere  peripatelio  oondensers  of  animal  spirits,  as  gloomr  mnd. 
as  dangeroas  as  a  slombering  volcano.    The  controllers  of  Boropean  afflbirs  knew  tins 
well,  and  hence  the  provisioa  for  the  people  of  operas,  theatres,  shows,  caroiTals,  dbc., 
Ac.     But  the  dear  people  tired  of  amusing  themselves  with  soch  toys,  have  begun  to  plai^ 
with  edge-tools.    We  have  no  ezcnse  for  playing  such  dangerous  games;  but  the 
ment  we  most  have,  and  so  a  portion  of  as  get  up  political  meetings ;  others,  Anniv 
•aries.'    The  necesauy  business  of  these  Anniversaries  could  be  transacted  in  a  very  sbovt 
tinw,  and  by  a  very  few  people ;  but  this  would*  by  no  means  answer  the  purpose ;  people 
eorae  not  to  transact  business,  but  to  hear  speeches.    A  set  of  resolutions  must  be  pn>- 
posed,  which,  though  exactly  the  same  as  those  passed  on  each  preceding  year,  mnae 
eaoh  be  sustained  by  two  gentlemen,  the  mover  and  the  seconder,  with  a  vehemenoa 
which  would  overwhelm  the  exponents  of  the  cause,  save  that  there  are  none  there,  and 
a  power  whioh  would  convinoe  all  present  of  the  truth  of  proposition  embodied  in  tho 
resolutions,  save  that  they  were  all  convinced  of  it  before,  as  it  generally  amounts  to  Jh& 
assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  heathen  are  not  distiaguished  for  their  Christianity,  or  that 
slaves  can  by  no  means  be  considered  to  have  as  much  liberty  as  if  they  were  free,  that 
the  bUnd  cannot  read  so  well  as  if  they  could  see,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb  converse  so  weD 
as  if  ^y  could  hear  and  speak. 

We  must  not  be  understood  by  any  means,  as  casting  the  slightest  slur  upon  the  objects 
or  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  various  societies  whose  anniversaries  we  have  alloded 
to.  Their  objects  are  the  most  laudable  which  can  be  conceived,  and  they  are  an  honor 
to  us  alike  as  a  christian  and  a  free  country ;  that  they  are  conducted  eflSciently  is  evi- 
dent firora  their  pro^erity.  Bat  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Annivemriea  are  oon- 
ducted  in  a  manner  whioh  combises  a  great  deal  of  fabe  exchement  with  a  great  deal 
mwe  common  plaoe  oratory  and  stereotyped  sentiment  The  transactions  of  each  societfr 
the  reports-— save  the  fignrBs--s4nd  the  speeohes,  might  bo  written  down  almost  as  well 
before  the  Annivenary  as  after.  One  fsatnre  of  the  Anniversaries  of  the  emioeDtly 
praiseworthy  and  efficient  InstUutions  for  the  Belief  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
BUnd,  seems  to  us  particularly  objectioaable.  It  is  the  soling  of  tickets  of  admissions^ 
thus  taming  the  Anaiverssry  into  an  exhibition  of  the  aflicted  for  money.  Is  not 
this  too  like  Tom  Thumb,  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  the  Qiant  Baby,  and  does  it  not  sd§- 
l^esl  the  propriety  of  electing  Mr.  Barnum  perpetual  President  of  these  Institutions  f  In 
what  does  their  condition  diffisr  from  that  of  any  other  nnformnates,  vrfao  make  their  a^ 
fiictioo  the  somoe  of  their  livelihood,  save  that  in  the  case  of  the  others  who  live  entiiely 
by  the  exhibition  of  themselves,  there  is  a  freedom  from  the  sense  of  dependence,  whidi 
most  weigh  heavily  on  those  sustained  by  institutions  of  public  charity.  We  hope  that 
this  matter  may  be  changed.  That  charity  is  poor  which  does  not  protect  the  setfre»- 
peot  as  well  as  provide  for  the  sabsistence.of  its  otijeot 


The  CoLK  ExBiBmoR  has  closed  after  having  produced  only  abont  two  thousand  five 
bandred  dollan  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  dead  painter.  It  shouMl  have  pro- 
duced ten  thousand,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  public  attention  been  properly  called 
to  it  at  first,  or  had  it  been  possible  to  have  continued  |the  exhibition  longer,  after  Mr. 
Bhtart's  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  artist,  pronounced  at  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  gallery  ihcreased  in  a  very  marked  degree  after 
the  delivery  of  this  discourse. 

In  the  Aar  Unoy  Gallery,  whidi  has  Jost  opened>  is  a  landscape  tribute  to  the  memory 
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of  GoLX,  from  Uie  peBcil  of  CauBctf,  one  of  Cfar  Toangest,  hut  one  of  oilr  Tcny  abl«0l 
lAodacape  painten.  This  picture  is  one  of  great  aand  striking  merit,  but  we  most  postpone 
any  remarks  npoa  it,  as  a^  npon  fine  pictures  byL  kvt2b,  Hmniiotoii,  and  DovoBTTt 
which  are  on  the  walls  of  the  Union  this  year. 

We  see  it  proposed  in  some  quarters  that  the  prises  <^  this  assoeiation  sbonid  be  ia 
money,  not  in  pictores,  as  this  would  prevent  the  diaaatisfaction  sometimes  felt  by  a  sab* 
fetiber  who  draws  as  his  prize  a  pictuire  not  to  his  taste,  and  also  tm  this  would  be  the 
meaos  of  procuring  orders  for  pictures  which  are  worth  a  litde  more  than  the  mere  sum 
drawn.  These  rsasoss  hare  some  weight ;  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
surety  that  the  prize  will  be  spent  in  pictores,  many  a  man  being  willing  to  risk  fivedoU 
lars  for  the  olianoe  of  getting  a  picture  worth  ^^e  hundred,  and  the  certainty  of  getting 
an  engraving  "  worth  the  price  of  admission,''  who  would  by  no  means  be  the  man  to  in. 
▼est  in  picmres  five  hundred  doUan,  lawful  money  of  the  Untied  States  of  America,  upon 
which  bis  fingers  had  once  closed.  Again,  these  orders,  if  given,  would  donbtlem  be  al* 
most  exclusively  given  to  the  most  successful  painters,  thus  defesftmg  one  of  the  oferjeote 
ef  the  Institution,  which  is  to  encourage  young  artists.  n 

The  line  engraving  given  by  the  Union  to  its  sttbaoribers  for  last  year,  is  a  work  whicll 
does  honor  to  the  engraver,  the  paioter,  the  Institution,  and  the  country.  It  is  of  Hw 
timoton's  beautiful  Sybil,  than  which  nothing  more  powerful  or  more  elevated  has  been 
produced  by  any  of  onr  artists.  The  engraver  has  given  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the 
picture  with  marvellons  force  and  fidelity.  For  the  credit  of  art  in  this  country,  weshontd 
Uke  to  see  this  engraving,  by  an  American  engraver,  of  a  picture  i>y  an  Amerfcaa  painter, 
placed  among  tha  best  similar  efforts  of  foreign  artists. 


:  A  Gallery  of  Works  of  Art  has  been  recently  opened  here  by  the  well-known  French 
boose  of  GovPXL,  Vibkrt  &  Co.,pablisfaen  of  the  fine  engravings  of  the  pictures  of  eminent 
living  artiAts,  many  of  which  pictures  they  possess.  Their  collection  though  continually 
increasing,  is  now  by  all  meafis  the  most  superb  ever  exhibited  here.  In  it  are  an  original 
by  ScRKFrER,  one  of  his  best;  one  by  Pavl  ds  la  Rochb;  several  of  the  wonderful 
colored  crayon  drawings,  life  size,  of  Brochsrt,  and  many  othere  which  bear  names 
almost  equally  distinguished.  In  addition  to  these  is  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings.  Indeed,  no  picture  is  exhibited  here  which  is  not  considered  worihy  of  being 
engraved,  and  most  of  them  are  accompanied  by  the  engravings  made  of  them.  This 
gallery  is  the  most  interesting  to  amatenra  and  artists  yet  opened  in  the  city,  and  cannot 
iail  to  be  productive  of  a  great  improvement  in  our  tastes.  The  proprietors  merit  the 
saseess  they  will  doubtless  achieve. 


Our  readera  probably  know  that  the  commission  to  fill  the  panel  in  the  Rotunda  of  the. 
Capitol,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  Ihmah,  was  given  some  time  since  to  Wk* 
H.  PowKtL.  The  appointment  of  so  young  a  man  gave,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  offence 
to  the  partisans  and  personal  friends  of  many  older  and  more  pretending,  but  as  it  has 
proved,  not  more  deserving  candidates  for  the  commission.  His  picture,  **  Columbus 
beftire  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  now  upon  the  walls  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, decides  beyond  cavil  his  ability  to  design  and  execute  a  picture  which  will  be  wor. 
thy  the  Capitol  of  the  country ;  and  that  is  to  say  that  it  will  compare  more  than  favorably 
with  the  larger  portion  of  those  already  in  the  Rotunda. 

His  *'  Columbus"  has  a  merit,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  historical  pic- 
ture, and  which  is  by  no  means  universally,  or  even  generally  found  in  snch  pictures;  it 
tells  the  story.  Any  person  whose  education  has  progressed  as  far  as  that  stereotyped  sen- 
'  tence  ia  geographies,  "  Christopher  Colombns,  a  native  of  Genoa,  discovered  the  new 
world  in  the  year  1492,"  and  who  has  that  moiety  of  visnal  endowment  called  "  half  an 
eye,"  must,  npon  looking  at  the  picture,  instantly  discover  and  become  interested  in  its 
subject;  and  if  possessed  of  a  whole  eye,  or  perhaps  two,  and  if  they  be,  fortunately  for 
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Um  tomewbaft  pmctiaed  in  (be  examioRtioii  of  pahitliiga,  he  matt  see  fliat  this  w  ao  ex- 
oeUent  compontioo,  fall  of  meaning,  embodying  itrongly  many  and  direne  cfaaraeterv 
finely  colored,  the  frait  of  careCal  study  and  mnch  and  well  directed  labor.  But  it  ia  netf 
of  this  work,  the  property  of  an  individoal,  that  we  wonld  apeak,  haTing  been  led  to  bc>> 
tiee  Mr.  Powrll  at  Uiia  time  by  an  examination  of  hit  cartoon  for  the  pietnre  wUeh  it  to 
be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  it  therefore  of  interest  to  all  Americant. 

The  yacant  panel,  it  it  well  known,  it  to  be  filled  with  a  tabJMt  which  hat  referenoo  to 
the  West— another  reason,  by  the  bye,  for  the  teleetion  of  Mr.  PbwKLi.,  whoitfromCinr 
oinaati,  alto  the  home  of  Powant—and  Mr.  Powsll  in  aelecting  the  Piaeofery  of  tho 
Mistittippi  by  Do  Soto,  hat  ohoten  one  which  it  pertinent  to  the  interatfa  of  the  whofe 
of  that  great  Talley  lying  between  the  Alleghaniet  and  the  Rocky  Monntnint. 

Thit  picture  at  well  at  the  other,  telle  itt  own  ttory.    De  Soto  at  the  head  of  a  large 
party,  hat  tamed  one  of  thote  forett^crowned  blnfft  which  hem  the  turbid  flow  of  die 
Father  of  Waters,  and  coming  ont  upon  a  small  area  of  table  land,  it  brought  tnddenl  j  mad 
directly  in  view  of  the  river.    In  the  centre  of  the  picture  in  fall  armor,  but  with  hit 
noble  head  uncovered,  he  tits  motionlett  upon  hit  horte,  gazing  with  contemplative  and 
prophetio  eye  upon  the  broad  ezpante  of  watert  which  ttretchet  out  before  him,  oom- 
iog  from  he  knowt  not  where,  and  gobg  he  knowt  not  whither,  tave  that  he  aeea  tfmr 
tuch  a  river  mutt  be  the  drain  of  a  country  of  unknown  extent,  whote  wealth  it  will 
bear  to  the  ocean,  the  great  highway  of  the  world.    Before  him  are  a  group  of  IndiaBt^ 
the  youth  and  the  women  of  which  timidly  propitiate  him  with  effort  of  humble  gifts, 
while  one  leant  forward  and  with  an  instinctive  peroeption  of  the  rafledioaa  wfaieh 
press  upon  him,  points  out  the  coarse  of  the  river.    Beyond  these  stands  in  aolitaty  d^ 
nity,  an  old  chief  who  looks  gloomily  and  forbiddingly  upon  the  new  comers.    Btill  fisr> 
ther  in  the  distance  a  party  of  natives  are  about  landing  from  the  river,  fiur  down  which 
floats  one  of  those  huge  trees  whose  presence  it  charaoberittio  of  iu  waten.    Ab  eag;le 
arretted  la  hit  flight  by  the  tight  of  the  attemblage,  hovers  watchfully  above  tiie  atraam. 
This  part  of  the  picture  it  fuU  of  repote,  and  pregnant  with  tnggettion,  and  connectt  il^ 
telf  admirably  with  the  principal  figure.    Behind  him,  and  in  the  foreground,  it  the  parfef 
which  accomptnies  him,  and  which  is  evidently  bat  a  detachment  from  a  large  and  weU 
appointed  army.    Koightt  and  pages  and  men  at  armt  in  complete  panoply  rein  in  their 
horset  and  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  river  of  whote  existenoe  they  but  yetterday  more 
than  half  doubted ;  monkt  and  jetnitt,  thote  ttimulatort  of  adventure  and  oontecrafeort 
of  oonqiiett,  kneel  in  gratitude  for  the  new  discovery ;  nwtketeen  and  pikemen  lean 
upon  their  weapons  in  stolid  astonishment^  and  the  brawny  cannoneer  stays  the  Inasber' 
ing  gun  which  he  has  dragged  to  the  river's  bank,  and  feels  only  grateful  that  hit  ^mfu 
toU  it  o'er.    Thu  group  it  full  of  action,  and  upon  the  face  of  each  member  of  it  it  to  be 
found  expretted  a  new  phate  of  emotion  awakened  by  the  attainment  of  the  object  of 
the  expedition.    In  the  rear  are  hortemen,  and  a  baggage-wagon  whote  driver  uiigct  hit 
team  forward  that  he  may  gain  the  long  toaght  tight    In  the  foreground  on  the  right  of 
the  picture,  two  toldiers  plant  the  cross,  then  the  symbol  of  possession  tiken  by  a  chri^ 
tSan  monarch.    This  cartoon  conveyt  an  impression  of  power,  which  most  be  increased 
when  it  is  put  upon  the  canvass  with  the  advantages  of  life-size  for  the  figures,  and  the 
harmonious  color  which  is  now  one  of  Mr.  Powsll's  acknowledged  characterittiGa.    It  it 
his  intention  to  go  to  Barope  to  make  studies  for  the  picture. 


A  New  Editob.— We  observe  that  the  long  ettablithed  and  highly  retpectable  joamal, 
the  Albion,  has  passed  from  the  direction  of  its  worthy  founder,  Dr.  Bartlett»  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Young,  almost  a  stranger  amongst  us,  but  coming  recommended  by  high 
literary  repatation  and  unblemished  personal  respectability.  We  cannot  bntcongrstnlate 
the  editorial  corps  on  so  estimable  an  addition  to  iu  strength,  while  we  are  glad  to  see 
enrolled  amongst  our  citizens  a  gentleman  who  cannot  fail  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Young,  though  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  Mucatioa,  hat  allied 
himself  closely  to  our  country  through  marriage  and  long  raaideiioe;  whiltt  ] 
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therefore,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  lotereet  aid  polioj  of  the  land  of  hii  birth,  h« 
will  be,  nevertheloM,  able  to  form  iKrithout  prejudice,  a  correct  oBtimate  of  those  of  the 
ooontry  of  his  adoption.  In  seeking  to  reconcile  them,  when  by  any  ill  chance  they  may 
clash,  and  contributing  by  his  experience  and  activity  to  promote  their  joint  prosperity, 
be  will  fill  the  full  measure  of  his  benoTolent  mission  as  a  public  journalist,  and  carry  out 
fiiithfnlly  the  specific  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  influential  organ  he  now  presides 
over.  The  activity  of  Mr.  Young,  derived  from  habiu  of  industry  and  a  robust  health, 
will  impart  a  variety  and  tone  to  the  c<4unu>sof  the  AUfiant  which  they  have  of  lata  greatly 
lacked,  in  consequence  of  the  infirm  health  and  inevitable  inattention,  of  its  late  editor. 
Its  literary  merits,  too,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  than  ever  fostered  under  the  discriminating 
taste  of  Mr.  Young,  whose  taste  for  beUe$  leitret  is  not  more  decided  than  has  been  hie 
floccess  in  their  cultivation.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  he  is  the  author  of,  we 
believe,  the  only  English  translation  of  Beranger's  Songs,  where  he  has  succeeded  with 
marvellous  felicity  in  preserving  the  spirit,  ireshness  and  epigrammatic  point  of  this  pop* 
ular  French  poet.  We  see  that  he  has  lately  enriched  the  columns  of  the  Albion  with  some 
later  translations  of  the  **  woodnotes  wild,"  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  and  we  are  sare 
he  could  confer  on  his  readers  no  greater  favor  than  to  continue  them.  We  beg  Mr. 
Young  to  accept  our  hearty  welcome,  and  the  strongest  expresuons'of  our  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  I 


R0TICE8  Of   HEW   B09I8. 

Tbb  WniTXHOs  or  Oeonox  WASRiHOToir :  Being  his  CorresDondence,  Addresses,  Mes- 
sager,  and  Other  Papers,  Official  and  Privrte ;  Selected  tad  Published  from  the  Ori* 
ginal  Manuscripts,  with  a  Lifa  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Jared 
Sparks.  Vol.  XL  Harper  Brothers. 
.  These  highly  important  national  publications  will  be  completed  with  the  appearance 
of  one  more  volume,  making^  the  ISth,  and  forming  altO|;ether  one  of  the  most  important 
works  that  has  yet  appeared  in  relation  to  our  national  history,  and  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  the  *'  Model  Republic"  was  started  into  life,  with  the  working  of  our  instita- 
tions  in  the  first  year  of  their  practical  operation.  At  the  present  epoch,  when  new  repub- 
lics are  being  formed  out  or  the  ruined  monandties  of  Europe,  scarcely  anything  can 
possess  higher  interest  than  the  correspondence  and  state  papers  of  one  who  carried  the 
struggling  colonies  successfully  through  their  desperate  stnfe,  and  whose  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  wei^  of  character  mainly  eontnboted  to  the  formation  of  institutions,  that,  for  two- 
thirds  ot  a  century,  have  fixed  the  gaze  and  won  the  increasmg  admiration  of  progressive 
Europe;  until  they  have  become  the  model  for  practical  statesmanship  on  the  continent* 
The  surprising  cheapness  of  the  present  edition,  being  one-half  the  origimd  cost,  places 
the  volumes  within  the  means  of  all. 

t 

WAanxRiKos  avd  FosTUitss  of  souk  GsuiAa  EmenAvrs.    By  Frederiek  Gerotosoker.     S 
^  Translated  By  David  Black.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  the  nature  of  travel  than  to  follow  the  vatying 
fortunes  of  a  body  of  enterprising  men,  the  nature  of  whose  position  at  home  is  such  as  * 
to  force  them  to  seek  new  elimes,  new  oeeopatioos,  and  new  associations,  in  order  to 
render  exbtence  a  little  more  tolerable.  Of  this  nature  is  the  interestmg  book  before  us, 
which  describes  the  adventures,  hardships  and  misfortunes  that  befell  an  association  of 
German  emigrants,  who  embaiked  at  Bremen,  with  the  determination  of  buying  a  lot 
of  land  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  occupy,  till,  and  harvest  it  in  com- 
mon. The  rRsolt  of  such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  otnerwise  than  disastrous.  Large 
bodies  of  men,  made  uf>  of  individuals  differing  in  strength,  habits  and  capacity,  can 
never  consent  to  share  alike  the  profits  of  their  common  exertions.  The  attempt  to  carry 
out  such  a  scheme  on  an  extensive  scale  mnst  of  necessity  involve  the  parties  in  misery 
and  ruin.    This  practical  lession  in  Communism  is  very  instructive  at  this  moment. 

Thb  Italia*  Sketch  Book.    By  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  author  of  Thoughtt  on  the  Poets. 

3d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    J.  C.  Biker. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  are  familiar  with  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Tockerman*a 
productions,  and  they  will  doubtless  doubly  webome  at  this  crisis  in  the  affain  of  Italy, 
a  reproduction  of  his  most  popular  e&rt.    The  volumes  are  the  result  of  observatMNia 
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micU  dtiriog  a  reiidenoa  in  that  d^liffhtfoi  coootiy ;  and  the  fenrid  'aadgnpeful  aketaihea 
of  sceoetry  and  society  ia  modem  Italy,  prove  exceedingly  interesting.  A  portrait  of 
Pins  IX.  attends  the  volumes. 

BxfTDRT  or  EaoLAHD :  From  the  Invasion  of  Jalioa  CaBsar  to  the  Beign  of  Victoria. 

By  Mrs.  Markham.     A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Ealarged.    With  Questiooa  adapted 

to  Schools  ia  the  United  States.     By  Eliza  Bobbins,    author  of  American  Popnlar 

Lessons.     D.  Appleton  &  Go.,  200  Broadway. 

Thia  concise  history  of  the  leading  featnres  of  English  historf  appears  t^^ll  adapted 
to  the  Qse  of  schools,  and  for  oonveying  the  general  idea  of  the  great  events.  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived,  though  it  is  fast  approaching,  when  public  sentiment  will  allow  of 
the  compilation  of  histories  more  in  accordance  with  a  democratic  view  of  the  relatione 
between  governmenu  and  their  duties,  and  the  people  and  their  rights,  than  can  be 
foond  in  English  works  now  extant  It  is  a  great  evil  that  republican  yoatb,in  this 
oottntry  sbonld  receive  their  information  from  aristocratic  sources.  The  work  before  ne 
seems  far  less.objectionabie  than  many  others  in  this  respect. 

BovAvci  or  TRa  Histost  of  LotnsuirA ;  A  Series  of  Lectorea.    By  Charles  Oajerre. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gdyerre,  in  a  hnmorona  prefiuse,  informs  us  of  the  causes  which  led  to  hia  reeign- 
ing  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  travelling  in  France  for  his  health,  eonapel- 
led,  in  a  manner,  to  become  the  historian  of  the  early  times  of  Louisiana;  tlwt  snose- 
qaently,  on  his  remrn  to  the  United  States,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Lyceum,  which  being  published  in  De  Bow's  verv  valuable  New-Orleana  CottNBerci^ 
Beview.  obtained  such  popular  favor  as  induced  tne  production  of  the  three  lectores, 
which,  with  the  first,  compose  the  present  volume,  forming  an  exceedingly  intereating 
passage  in  the  history  of  this  noble  state. 

Tbr  Bot's  Spring  Book  :  Descriptive  of  the  Seasons,  Scenery,  Bnral  Life,  and  Coontry 
Amusements.    By  Thomas  Miller.    With  35  Illuatrations.    Harper  Brothers. 
This  highly  popular  series  of  books,  adapted  to  the  season,  have  already  become 

widely  known  ana  highly  appreoiated,  for  the  inatroction  and  amnsement  conveyed  in 

them. 

HoBAftT's  AiVALTsis  of  Blshop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion,  Natural  and  Bevealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  With  Notes.  Also,  Crawford's  Questions  for 
Examination,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Charles  E.  West,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bntgers*  Institute,  in  the  City  of  New-York.     Harper  Brothers. 

'    This  is  a  very  desirable  edition  of  a  very  popular  work.    It  is  a  handsome  and  very 

cheap  volume. 

Thk  Swiss  Family  Bobivson.    2d  Series.    Being  the  continuation  of  the  woik  already 
published  under  that  title.    Translated  from  toe  French,  by  J.  de  Clinton  Looke. 
Harper  Brothers. 
The  hi^h  popularity  of  the  first  part  of  this  work  ia  a  auffiofent  ffuarantee  that  thia 

continnatiott  will  be  eagerly  sought  after.    The  intereat  of  this  second  aeriea  ia  ao  ways 

inferior  to  that  excited  by  the  first  part. 

I^iaoara:  a  Poem.    By  Bev.  0.  H.  A.  Bulkley.    Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co,|  191  Broadway. 

'Ntw  FaairoR  Papxr.— During  the  month  'has  been  eatabHsbed  at  New  Yoik,  oader 
the  title  of  Lcb  Deux  Mondet  Revue  IndependfOnU^  a  publication  having  for  its  object  the 

Sropagation  of  the  principles  of  FrutenUff,  Equaliiyi  and  Idberty ;  words  which  ere 
ing  will  figure  on  the  banner  of  every  nation.  The  first  number  of  Les  Deux  Mondes 
a|>peared  May  11,  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  supplement  of  eight  pages,  which» 
with  thirty-two  pages,  composing  the  '*  Retxue"  make  forty  pages  of  matter.  The  con* 
tenta  of  the  first  number  are  as  follows:  1,  An  Addreas  to  Besders;  2,  Beview  of  the 
General  Situation  of  Europe  ud  to  the  latest  dates,  (ist  part) ;  3,  Paris  Correspondence ; 
if  The  Socialisl  Party  excluded  from  the  Legislative  Asseinbly ;  5,  Biographical  Nodce 
of  Louis  Blanc,  (with  a  portrait) ;  6,  Organization  of  Labor;  7,  Theatres,  and  Parisian 
Chronicle ;  8,  Let  Mendiantt  de  Parit,  a  very  interesting  novel,  by  Clemence  Bobert. 
The  Supplement  contains  the  following:  1,  Notice  to  Subecribers;  2,  Account  of  the 
Popular  Demonstiation  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  April;  3,  Opinion  of  the  National  on  that 
Demonstration ;  4,  Important  Acta  of  the  French  Provisional  Oovemment;  5,  Le^rfrom 
citizen  Cateet,  leader  of  the  Communist  Party,  accused  of  being  the  author  of  the  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  the  Demonstration  at  Paris ;  6,  Dne  revue  d'  Europe;  7,  Numer- 
ous Miscellaneous  Facto ;  State  of  the  Exchange  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  April.  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  at  Messrs.  Berard  and  Mondon,  315  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Of- 
tice  of  the  Deux  Mondes,  73  Nassau  street. 
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